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He  was  not  Merdij  an  Instructor,  Confined  to 
the  Books;  He  was  not  an  Author;  He  did  not  Com- 
pose Treatises;  He  wa.s  an  Educator  Standing  for 
Ideals,  in  Politics,  in  Religion,  in  all  Things  which 
Concerned  Men.  Though  hy  Profession  a  Clergy- 
man Devoted  to  his  Calling,  He  was  an  Exception 
to  the  Criticism  that  Clergymen  Understand  the 
Least  and  Take  the  Worst  Measure  of  Human  Af- 
fairs of  all  Mankind  thut  can  Write  and  Read.  In 
His  Lecture-room  the  two  Functions  were  as  Parts 
to  the  Whole.  He  there  Inculcated  High  Aims, 
and  When  He  Died  left  a  Marked  Impress  upon  the 
Times."  (From  Judge  Danforfh's  address  on  Dr. 
Nott  on  Alumni  Day  at  the  Union  Centennial  in 
1895.) 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 


This  is  not  so  much  a  history  as  a  compilation.  It 
brings  together  from  many  sources  authentic  data  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  growth  of  Union  College  and 
the  other  Departments  of  Union  University.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  include  everything  of  permanent  interest, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  important  document  has  been 
omitted.    In  this  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  publication. 

The  narrative,  for  which  the  editor  is  directly  respon- 
sible, is  designed  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  the 
story  told  by  the  documents.  The  biographies  of  the 
Presidents  have  been  written  by  others,  to  whom  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  is  here  made.  Special  mention  is 
due  to  Professor  John  Ira  Bennett  for  valuable  assist- 
ance in  this  and  in  other  ways.  The  interesting  resume 
of  the  investigation  by  the  legislature  into  Dr.  Nott's 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  ad- 
mirable accoimts  of  the  various  celebrations,  beginning 
with  the  Semi-centennial  Celebration  in  1845  and  end- 
ing with  the  Nott  Memorial  Celebration  in  1904,  have 
been  prepared  by  Captain  F.  Y.  Hedley,  chief  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company.  The 
Alumni  Catalogue,  which  is  by  far  the  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  record  of  Union  College  Alumni  ever 
printed,  has  been  compiled  by  Joseph  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  un- 
til recently  the  College  Librarian. 

The  editor  assumes  no  responsi})ility  for  the  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  distinguished  Alumni  which  appear  in 
the  second  and  third  volumes,  as  these  have  been  pre- 
pared solely  by  the  publishers. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  will  be  found  some 
items  of  interest  which  could  not  easily  be  incorporated 
in  the  narrative,  and  a  reprint  of  all  the  legislation  affect- 
ing the  College  and  the  University. 

The  Editor. 


Note. — For  Alumni  List,  see  Vol.  III. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UNION  COLLEGE THE  STORY  OF  ITS  ORIGIN. 

Each  of  the  older  American  Colleges  has  an  individu- 
ality which  persists  despite  outward  changes.  When 
we  call  it  the  spirit  of  the  institution  we  give  a  name, 
but  not  an  explanation.  Whatever  it  is  it  began  with 
the  life  of  the  college  and  can  be  accounted  for,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  conditions  or  influences  that  gave  birth 
to  the  college.  There  is  peculiar  interest  therefore  in 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  each  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  beginnings  of  Union  College 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
because  of  this  have  a  significance  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention. To  understand  the  influences  behind  the  move- 
ment for  a  college  at  a  time  when  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
thought  and  effort  of  the  people  would  naturally  be 
given  to  the  war  still  in  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
call certain  familiar  facts   of  history. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  great  struggle  for  In- 
dependence, no  section  of  the  country  played  a  more 
important  part  than  did  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Upper  Hudson,  since  they  were  the  scene  of  operations 
in  the  first  well  conceived  and  comprehensive  campaign 
of  the  British.  The  plan  of  campaign  aimed  to  separate 
the  New  England  Colonies  from  those  in  the  South  by 
winning  and  holding  New  York,  from  Canada  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  With  this  territorv  under  British 
control,  the  remaining  colonies  would  be  hopelessly  di- 
vided. The  ])lans  involved  the  co-operation  of  three 
separate  commands.  General  St.  Leger  was  to  move 
down  from  Lake  Ontario,  capture  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
proceed  east  along  the  Mohawk;  General  Burgoyne  was 
to  march  from  Lake  Chami)lain  south  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Upper  Hudson,  while  General  Howe  would 
move  north  from  New  York  along  the  Lower  Hudson. 
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Thf*  thrf^-  armi^^  wfro  exf^eoted  to  meet  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alfiany,  ea'-h  havinc  s^rattc-red  what*-ver  forces  might 
oi»f>o?*e.  thus  bringing  the  country  through  which  it 
inarchf-il  airain  under  auhjection  to  the  crown.  Had  this 
j#lan  nucr-fffd^l,  it  would  have  U*en  a  well  nigh  fatal 
Mow  to  Amerir'an  hopfs.  It  was  frustrated,  however, 
iir:it,  by  the  batth*  of  i^riskany.  which  sent  General  St. 
I.e|?#'r's  anny,  depleti'd  and  disorganized,  back  to  the 
Great  \j\koi^:  then  by  the  battle  of  Benius  Heights,  which 
lerl  to  Hurgoy lie's  surrender,  and  the  rapid  retreat  of 
General  Howe  to  the  safetv  of  his  fortifications  in  Xew 

• 

York-  Historians  agree  that  these  successes  saved  the 
Aujrrican  c*ause  in  a  critical  hour,  and  virtuallv  assured 
its  final  triumph,  Iwcause  of  the  moral  effect  here  and 
in  Europe,  f*specially  in  F^rance.  Xot  only  were  these 
decisive  battles  fought  on  the  soil  of  Xew  York  State, 
but  the  victorious  armies  were  comi)Osed  largely  of  the 
men  of  Xew  York.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
force  under  General  Herkimer  at  Oriskanv,  recruited 
wholly  from  the  settlements  along  the  Mohawk.  To  the 
patriots  of  Xew  York,  therefore,  is  due  a  large  share 
of  the  glory  of  the  first  signal  successes  of  the  American 
cause,  and  while  thereafter  the  more  serious  camjiaigns 
of  the  British  were  conducteil  against  other  sections. 
Central  Xew  York  was  not  left  unmolested,  and  was  the 
scene  of  repeated  attacks  led  by  Sir  John  Johnston, 
and  the  notorious  Joseph  Brant  with  a  mixed  force  of 
Caiijulians  and  Indians;  and  since  to  these  attacks  are 
credited  most  of  the  atrocities  of  the  war,  X'^ew  York's 
share  in  the  sufferings  of  the  gr(*at  struggle  was  no 
less  than  her  share  in  its  glory.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  national  s])irit  came  early  to  full 
expression  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  that  section  of 
the  State  that  had  been  the  scene  both  of  victory  and 
of  vindictive  devastation.  While  this  national  spirit 
was  evidenced  in  manv  wavs  which  do  not  concern  our 
purpose  here,  it  found  one  notable  expression  which 
has  an  immediate  bearing  ui)on  this  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the*  War  for  Independence,  there 
wen*  but  nine  Coiieges  in  America:  Harvard,  founded 
in  irO,();  William  and  ^lary,  in  1093;  Yale  in  1701;  The 
rniv(M-sitv  of  Peiinsvlvania  in  1740;  Princetcm  in  1746; 
Colunibin  in  1754;  Brown  in  1764;  Butgers  in  1766,  and 
Dartmouth  in  176f).  When  we  recall  that  at  that  time 
and    for  manv  vcars  bct'ori*.  the  s(»ttloni(Mits  along    tbe 
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Hudson  and  in  Northern  New  York  were  relatively 
large  and  important,  it  may  seem  strange  that  they  had 
no  college  of  their  own,  especially  as  most  of  the  set- 
tlers had  come  from  Holland,  a  country  distinguished 
for  its  devotion  to  education.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  that  early  period  colleges  were  founded 
by  the  church,  and  ])rimarily  for  the  church,  and  that 
for  many  years  after  the  Dutch  colonists  began  to  come 
to  America  their  religious  leaders  were  brought  from 
Holland,  or  sent  from  America  to  be  educated  in  Hol- 
land. When  it  became  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient, 
to  train  their  teachers  in  America,  the  Dutch  founded 
Queens  College,  afterward  known  as  Rutgers.  As  this 
institution  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  Colonial 
Church,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  to  establish  another 
college.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  while 
every  other  center  of  Colonial  population  had  a  college 
before  the  Revolution,  Northern  New  York  was  without 
its  own  seat  of  learning.  When,  however,  the  struggle 
for  Independence  and  a  separate  national  life  began, 
conditions  were  changed.  Then  the  need  of  the  church 
was  no  longer  the  only  incentive  to  foster  sound  learn- 
ing. The  need  of  the  State  appealed  to  progressive 
spirits.  The  new  nation  must  have  worthy  leadership. 
Enlightened  patriotism  demanded  an  educated  citizenship. 
It  is  profoundly  significant  that  within  twenty  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  eleven  new  col- 
leges were  founded— two  more  than  had  been  estab- 
lished in  all  the  preceding  years  of  Colonial  life.  It  is 
equally  significant  that  New  York  led  this  educational 
advance.  The  national  spirit,  so  rapidly  developed  by 
the  victories  on  her  soil,  found  almost  immediate  ex- 
pression in  a  demand  for  a  college.  This  was  repre- 
sented by  a  petition  to  the  legislature  in  1779,  two  years 
after  Burgoyne's  surrender.  All  the  circumstances  of 
that  petition  serve  to  show  its  exceptional  character. 
It  did  not  reT)resent  the  request  of  one  locality  onlv,  nor 
of  one  church  alone.  It  did  not  have  its  origin  in  the 
gift  of  one  individual  whose  name  would  be  perpetuated 
as  the  foimder  of  the  college.  It  was,  instead,  the  voice 
of  the  people  raised  for  the  common  weal,  asking  the 
State  to  meet  a  ])ul)li^*  need.  That  ])etition,  signed  by 
"John  Cuyler  and  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  other 
inhabitants  of  Albany  and  Trvon  Counties,  and  Thomas 
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Clarko  ami  ono  hundred  and  thirty-one  other  inhabit- 
ants of  C'liarlotte  County,"  comprising  all  of  Northern 
New  York,  was  the  first  expression  in  America  of  a 
pojmlar  demand  for  higlier  education.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  records  to  show  who  started  the  petition,  nor 
who  carried  it  from  settlement  to  settlement  and  from 
house  to  house — doubtless  some  more  zealous  than  others 
took  ui)Ou  themselves  the  work  of  securing  signatures 
--but  the  important  fact  is,  that  signatures  were  given 
in  numlH»rs  that  fairly  rei)resented  the  whole  popula- 
tion, thus  emphasizing  the  popular  nature  of  the  de- 
mand, and  separating  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  Union  College  from  the  be- 
ginning of  every  earlier  elTort  to  establish  a  college  in 
America.  We  dwell  uj)on  this  undoubted  historical  fact 
Ixvausc  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  si)irit  of  the  insti- 
tution which  l>ecame,  within  the  first  half  centurv  of  its 
life,  the  most  thoroughly  representative  American  Col- 
lesre,  and  which  to  this  dav  retains  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics  of  its  earlier  years. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  fact  of  importance  to  be  noted 
in  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Union  College.  The  newly 
awakeneil  spirit  of  citizenshij),  intensified  by  exceptional 
exp.eriences,  led  to  a  ])0]>ular  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion. There  ^s  something  insi)iring  and  })rophetic  in 
the  i^atriotic  impulse  to  i)romote  soimd  learning  in  the 
interests  of  the  State,  even  Ix^'ore  independence  was 
assured.  It  is  to  l>e  regretted  that  the  full  text  of  that 
early  ])etition  with  the  names  of  the  patriotic  signers 
has  not  l>een  preserve<l.  The  only  authentic  rei^ords  left 
to  us  are  entries  in  the  Journal  of  the  Assemblv  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  1779-^0,  and  the  text  of  the 
charter  i>re]>areil  by  the  Assembly's  Committee  to 
wliich  the  ]>etition  was  referrtnl.  The  official  record  is 
as  follows: 

"A  Petition  of  John  Cuyler,  and  eight  hundred  and 
fortv-two  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Counties  of  AU>anv 
:!nd  Tryon;  and  a  Petition  of  Thomas  Clarke,  and  one 
hundnni  and  thirtv-onc  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Countv 
of  Charlotte,  that  a  Number  of  i»entlemen  may  be  iu- 
o>r]  orattnl  in  a  Rody  i>olitic.  who  shall  Iv  empowered 
to  ertvt  an  Academv  or  i\>lleire  in  the  Town  of  Schenei*- 
lady,  and  to  hold  funds  for  its  suj^port ;  were  n^sptvtively 
read. 

"<*rdert>1.  That   the  said   Petition  bo  referrtnl  to  th*^ 
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same  Committee  to  whom  the  Petition  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Freeholders  and  Conmionaltv  of  the  Town  of 
Kingston,  was  yesterday  referred;  and  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Tredwell,  Mr.  Benson,  and  Mr.  Harpur,  be  add- 
ed to  the  said  Committee  on  the  said  three  petitions.*' 

*^The  Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Town  of  Kingston"  was  for  a  Col- 
lege or  University  to  be  located  at  Kingston — a  fact 
of  special  interest  as  supporting  our  contention  that  the 
spirit  of  nationality  aroused  in  the  State  of  New  York 
found  quick  expression  in  a  desire  for  higher  education. 
The  Kingston  Petition,  however,  differed  from  those 
presented  from  the  more  northern  section  of  the  State, 
in  that  it  represented  the  official  act  of  the  Trustees  of 
a  Town,  rather  than  the  direct,  and  apparently  unani- 
mous desire  of  the  people  themselves,  acting  individually. 
For  this  reason  the  latter  petition  was  much  more  sug- 
gestive of  popular  feeling,  and  gave  promise  of  more 
sustained  interest  and  effort — a  promise  abundantly  ful- 
filled by  subsequent  events. 

The  Committee  of  the  Legislature  designated  to  con- 
sider these  two  petitions  either  did  not  regard  them  as 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  believing  that  two  colleges 
might  well  be  founded,  or  chose  to  leave  the  Legislature 
to  decide  between  the  rival  claimants,  for  with  fine  im- 
partiality they  re])orted  both  petitions  favorably,  recom- 
mending that  the  petitioners  be  allowed  to  introduce  the 
necessary  bills  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 
This  report  was  adopted  apj^arently  without  opposition. 
The  Kingston  project,  however,  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried no  further,  but  the  enterprise  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties led  Governor  George  Clinton  to  prepare  a  proclama- 
tion, which,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
established  a  college  in  Schenectady  in  the  year  1780. 
Why  this  proclamation  was  not  signed  after  being  care- 
fully and  elaborately  prepared,  cannot  now  be  definitely 
known.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  however,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  then  ])assing  through  its  darkest 
stage  diverted  attention  from  all  other  enterprises. 

In  confirmation  of  the  theor>^  that  the  movement  to 
found  a  college  in  Schenectady  was  jn-ompted  by  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  we  cite  an  address  delivered  at  the 
semi-centennial  celebration  in  1845,  bv  Mr.  Isaiah  Town- 
send,  of  Albany : 
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'*The  first  College  founded  in  this  State  was  Kind's, 
or  Columbia,  established  in  1754,  the  year  of  the  final 
rupture  with  the  French  Colonies.  From  that  period 
to  the  incori)oration  of  Union,  no  one  familiar  with  the 
momentous  occurrences  of  the  interval,  can  be  surprised 
that  nothing  further  was  done  to  multiply  seats  of  learn- 
ing. Scarcely  had  the  dangers  and  apprehensions  at- 
tending the  French  War  been  dispelled,  when  the  troubles 
which  preceded  the  Revolution  began.  The  year  of  1765, 
in  which  the  English  parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  the  usurpation  was  answered  by  the  meeting  of  a 
Continental  Congress  in  New  York,  this  very  year  was 
the  first  in  which  the  Assembly  thought  it  safe  to  al- 
low the  walls  of  Albany  to  be  dismantled,  though  Can- 
ada had  been  reduced  five  vears  before. 

**But  whv  was  not  Union  founded  as  earlv  or  earlier 

•  » 

than  Columbia?  The  state  of  the  colony  at  that  time, 
furnishes,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  answer.  Wliat,  in  fact, 
was  the  Province  of  New  York  in  1754!  Nothing  more 
than  a  strip  of  frontier  between  New  England  and  the 
wilderness.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  Canada  Creek, 
but  two  hours  distant  from  these  walls,  was  designated 
by  Guy  Johnson  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  as  the 
boundar\^  between  white  men  and  the  savages.  Beyond 
this  limit,  no  trace  of  fixed  life  was  to  be  seen,  save  here 
and  there  a  detached  fort  or  isolated  trading  post. 
The  population  of  the  Province,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  centurj%  did  not  probably  exceed  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls,  and  of  these,  more  than  half  dwelt  below 
the  Hifirhlands.  Feeble  in  numbers,  the  Colonists  re- 
deemed not  this  weakness  by  close  union  and  inviolable 
harmony.  They  differed  in  origin,  in  language,  in  cus- 
toms, in  religion,  and  were  distracted  by  the  strife  of 
rival  interests  and  conflicting  prejudices.  Three  dis- 
tinct and  often  unfriendly  nations  had  contributed  to 
])eople  the  Colony.  No  part  of  the  territory,  except  a 
moiety  of  Long  Island,  was  exclusively  inhabited  by 
English;  and  of  these,  a  portion  were  in  closer  com- 
munion with  Connecticut  than  New  York,  while  the  other 
consisted  chiefly  of  Quakers,  who  despised  an  educated 
clerg>^  as  hirelings,  and  so  far  from  encouraging  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  thought  with  Festus,  that  much 
learning  made  men  mad.  The  City  and  Westchester  may 
have  been  equally  divided  between  the  sedate,  indus- 
trious and  honest  old  Dutch  population,  and  a  host  of 
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interlopers  from  Old  England  and  New,  eager  to  be  rich, 
ripe  for  intrigue,  and  in  some  instances,  impatient  to 
build  up,  with  diverting  seriousness,  a  mimic  and  tinsel 
feudalism.  Nortli  of  the  Highlands,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  banks  of  the  Hudson  were  i)eopled  with  Dutch, 
who  clung  to  their  own  language  and  customs,  had  their 
pulpits  and  schools  supplied  from  Leyden,  and  felt  lit- 
tle affection  for  a  government  which  had  torn  them 
from  their  F:^ther!jind,  and  from  which  they  asked  no 
greater  favor  than  to  be  let  alone.  On  the  Upper  Mo- 
hawk and  in  Schoharie,  refugees  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Palatinate  had  settled,  si^eaking  neither  Dutch  nor  En- 
glish, and  so  ignorant  that  they  well-nigh  massacred  the 
agent  sent  to  confiim  their  titles  to  their  lands. 

*^The  influence  of  New  p]ng!and  might  have  assimi- 
lated these  discordant  elements,  for  Dutchman  and  Pu- 
ritan professed  nearly  the  same  religion,  and  had  the 
same  republican  longings,  as  the  Revolution  showed.  But 
a  venal  and  short-sighted  policy  had  raised  barriers  to 
healthy  emigration  more  insuperable  than  dread  of  the 
scalping  knife.  Not  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  from 
the  mother  country  or  even  the  neighboring  colonies, 
who  had  chanced  to  dream  he  might  one  day  be  a  baronet, 
or  foimd  a  lordship  by  ])eddling  beads  and  pinchbeck, 
but  had  endeavored  to  secure  whole  tracts  of  land  in 
New  York,  from  a  facile  and  not  always  immaculate  gov- 
ernment. When  there  were  not  yet  eighty  thousand 
people  from  Montauk  to  Canajoharie,  not  a  patch  of 
ground  was  to  be  found  on  the  Hudson,  south  of  Albany, 
nor  on  the  Mohawk,  east  of  Canada  Creek,  which  was  not 
claimed  to  be  patented,  or  could  be  occupied  except  on 
terms  that  men  of  the  same  kidnev  as  those  who  had 
sent  Charles  Stuart  to  the  block,  and  reduced  the  nobles 
of  England  to  plain  Thomas  and  John,  were  not  likely 
to  submit  to.  If  we  add  to  this  rapid  but  not  overcharged 
sketch,  a  vice-recral  government,  rent  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions, an  executive  often  at  best  a  pensioner  of  Walpole 
or  pet  of  Bedford,  a  factious  council,  meddling  and  in- 
triguing magistrates,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  whose 
timid  OTiposition  could  not  often  be  screwed  beyond  the 
pitch  of  refusing  petty  salaries,  if  we  add  the  neighbor- 
hood of  savage  tribes  still  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
behind  them  the  agents  of  Canada,  ready  to  encourage 
their  treacherv  and  reward  their  ferocitv,  we  can  no 
longer  be  surprised   that  our  Alma   Mater  should  not 
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have  been  sooner  planted  in  this  smiling  and  pleasant 
valley.  We  shall  wonder  rather  that  her  sister  college 
should  have  been  founded  before  her,  though  backed  by 
a  rich  church  on  this  side  and  a  potent  establishment 
beyond  the  sea;  and  though  the  elder  sister  pretended 
not,  says  a  petition  of  1764,  to  aim  at  any  high  improve- 
ment in  literature,  but  only  to  guard  against  total  ig- 
norance, of  which  there  may  well  indeed  have  been  dread. 
*^If  we  turn  from  the  sketch  of  the  Province  in  '54  to 
the  picture  of  the  State  in  '95,  we  shall  find,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  radical  change.  For  Afassachusetts,  a  Com- 
monwealth from  the  beginning,  the  war  of  1776  was 
nothing  more  than  a  war  of  independence;  for  New 
York  it  was  a  revolution.  At  its  close,  the  rebel  of  Long 
Island  was  no  longer  an  Englishman ;  the  rebel  of  the 
Hudson  no  longer  a  Dutchman ;  the  rebel  of  the  Mohawk 
no  longer  a  German;  all  three  had  become  Americans; 
freedom  had  made  them  brothers.  Inveterate  preju- 
dices and  animosities  had  been  buried  in  the  graves  of 
martyrs  at  Quebec  and  Saratoga.  Our  fathers  had  be- 
come a  people  of  one  heart  and  mind,  of  equal  rights 
and  like  obligations.  The  responsibilities  the  change 
imposed  were  not  long  in  being  felt.  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment won  bv  the  valor  and  founded  on  the  sov- 
ereignty  of  the  peoi)le  could  only  be  perpetuated  by  the 
preservation  of  popular  virtue  and  popular  intelligence. 
The  first  thought,  therefore,  of  our  statesmen  was  the 
promotion  of  jniblic  education.  In  T787  the  Regents  of 
the  University  were  established,  with  the  man  at  their 
head  who  had  stood  imflinchingly  at  the  helm  of  the 
State,  lavishing  fortune  and  j)eriling  life  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  first  few  years  vari- 
ous Acndemies  were  endowed,  the  Literature  Fund  was 
created,  Columbia  College  was  aided,  and  finally  our 
Alma  Mater  was  incorporated,  to  be  followed  in  a  few 
months  by  the  introduction  of  the  vast  Common  School 
svstem  of  the  State.  Sectarianism  had  founded  the  sis- 
ter  college  at  a  time  when  nothing  else,  perhai)s,  could 
have  compassed  its  establishment.  The  new  Institution 
was  open  to  every  religion,  and  the  name  UNION  was 
given  to  it,  to  show  that  all  sects  and  all  races  beneath 
its  roof  were  one.  In  its  infancy  citizens  vied  with  the 
authorities  in  contributing  to  its  endowment,  and  though 
the  language  of  Holland  was  not  to  be  taught  in  its 
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halls,  the  descendants  of  Hollanders  were  the  first  to 
bring  to  it  their  offerings." 

The  text  of  the  ])roposed  charter  of  Clinton  College, 
in  the  Town  of  Schenectady,  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served and  appears  in  the  published  collection  of  *' Clin- 
ton Papers."  It  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  reprinted 
here  in  part,  since  it  apparently  quotes  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lost  petition  of  1779,  and  certainly  reflects 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  petitioners: 

r»RAFT  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION   FOR  ORGANIZING  CLINTON  COL- 
LEGE  AT  SCHENECTADY,   1780. 

George  Clinton,  Esqr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  &<^.  To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greet- 
ing: Whereas  a  great  number  of  the  respectable  inhab- 
itants of  the  Counties  of  Albany,  Tryon  and  Charlotte, 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  benefit  of  a  good 
education,  the  disadvantages  they  labour  under  for  want 
of  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  and  the  loud  call  there  now 
is  and  no  doubt  will  be  in  a  future  day  for  men  of  learn- 
ing to  fill  the  several  offices  of  Church  and  State,  and 
looking  upon  the  Town  of  Schenectady,  in  every  respect 
the  most  suitable  and  commodious  seat  for  a  seminarv 
of  learning  in  this  State,  or  perhai)s  in  America,  have 
presented  their  humble  petitions  to  the  Governor  and 
legislature  of  this  State,  earnestly  requesting  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  may  be  incor])orated  in  a  body  pol- 
itic who  shall  be  impowered  to  erect  an  academy  or  col- 
lege in  the  place  aforesaid,  to  hold  sufficient  funds  fof 
its  support,  to  make  proper  laws  for  its  government,  and 
to  confer  degrees;  and  whereas  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State  passed  the  day  of  ,  in  the 
year  of  our  Tjord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine, entitled  an  act                           it  is  enacted  that 

Know  ve,  therefore,  that  I  do  bv  virtue  of 
the  authority  to  me  as  aforesaid  given,  will,  ordain, 
grant  and  constitute  that  there  be  a  college,  called  Clin- 
ton College,  erected  in  or  near  the  said  town  of  Schenec- 
tady in  this  State  of  Xew  York,  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  and  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  preparing  them  for  the  ministry  and 
other  good  offices;  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the  said  col- 
lege and  their  successors  forever  may  and  shall  be  one 
body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed,  fact  and  name,  and 
shall  be  called,  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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the  Trustees  of  Clinton  College,  in  Schenectady.  I  give, 
grant,  constitute  and  ordain  that  there  shall  be  from 
henceforth  forever  a  body  politic  consisting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  said  Clinton  College  in  Schenectady. 

And,  for  the  more  full  and  perfect  erection  of  the  said 
Corporation  and  body  politic  consisting  of  the  Trustees 
of  Clinton  College  in  Schenectady,  I  do,  in  pursuance 
of  the  aforesaid  authority,  by  these  presents  create, 
ordain,  constitute,  nominate  and  appoint  the  Governor, 
or  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
time  being,  Elii)halet  Ball,  Baront  Vrooman,  Thomas 
Romain,  John  Kodgers,  Eilardus  Westerloo,  Daniel 
Gross,  John  Livingston,  Alexander  Miller,  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, James  Uuane,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Abraham  Ten 
Broeck,  Abraham  Yates,  Junior,  Robert  Yates,  Levi 
Paulding,  Dirk  Brinkerlioflf,  Isaac  Vrooman,  C-hristo- 
l)her  Yates,  John  Cuyler,  Henry  Glen,  Jacobus  Teller, 
Hugh  Mitchell,  Andrew  McFarlan,  Abraham  Oathout, 
Dirck  Van  Tngen,  flames  Gordon,  Robert  Van  Ri^nsse- 
laer,  Pieter  V^rooman,  Peter  AVaggoner,  Junior,  and 
Ebenezer  Clark,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Esquires,  and 
Ashley,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Esq., 
and  Timothv  Edwards,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Esquire,  Trustees  of  the  said  Clinton  College  in 
Schenectady,  and  that  the  said  Trustees  do,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  receipt  of  these  i)resents  and 
before  they  proceed  to  any  business,  take  an  oath  of 
abjuration  of  all  foreign  authority,  civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tic, an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  State,  and  likewise  an 
oath  for  faithfully  executing  the  office  or  trust  reposed 
in  them,  which  said  oaths  shall  be  administered  to  them 
by  any  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Judges 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  State  of 
New  York;  and  when  and  as  often  as  any  new  member 
or  officer  shall  be  elected  or  chosen  hereafter,  pursuant 
to  this  Charter,  he  or  thev  so  elected  or  chosen  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  aforementioned  oaths  before  his 
admission  into  his  trust  or  office. 

The  special  interest  in  this  document  centers  in  its 
preamble,  which,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  represents  the 
spirit,  if  it  does  not  ]^resent  the  exact  language,  of  the 
petition.  Three  things  are  to  be  noted :  First,  the  belief 
of  the  petitioners  in  the  value  of  a  good  education; 
second,  their  j)ersuasion  of  the  need  of  men  of  learn- 
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ing  for  public  life;  and,  third,  their  conviction  of  the 
exceptional  advantages  offered  by  Schenectady  as  an 
educational  center.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  claim  of 
other  communities  for  the  honor  of  the  College  site,  this 
early  designation  of  Schenectady  as  ^'in  every  respect 
the  most  suitable  and  commodious  seat  for  a  Seminary 
of  learning  in  this  State  or  perhaps  in  America"  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  relative  importance  which 
Schenectady  had  already  gained  in  popular  thought,  or 
as  suggesting  that  the  citizens  of  Schenectady  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  movement  for  a  College,  and  naturally 
sought  to  forestall  the  claims  of  all  other  localities  by 
asserting  at  the  outset  the  advantages  of  their  own  fa- 
vored village.  Whatever  influences  led  to  the  naming 
of  Schenectady  in  the  first  j^etition,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  fact  that  it  was  the  earliest  choice  had  much 
to  do  with  making  it  the  final  choice  for  the  site  of  the 
College.  One  cannot  help  wondering,  however,  at  the 
rather  extravagant  language  of  the  petitioners.  What 
could  there  have  been  in  the  hamlet  of  a  few  hundred 
souls,  almost  hidden  in  the  forest,  to  justify  the  claims 
so  boldly  made  that  it  was  superior  to  any  other  site 
for  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  State,  ^*or  perhaps  in  Amer- 
ica!" Did  the  men  of  that  day  have  a  vision  of  the 
future?  Did  they  see  the  large  meaning  of  the  ^*  Mohawk 
Gap,"  the  one  break  in  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada,  dividing  the 
seaboard  from  the  great  ])lains  of  the  interior?  Did 
they  have  some  prophetic  conception  of  the  command- 
ing importance  of  this  *' Gateway"  between  East  and 
West?  Did  thev  know  that  more  than  anv  other  natural 
feature  of  this  continent  it  would  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  national  development  by  determining  the 
course  of  early  emigration?  Did  they  realize  the  part 
it  would  play  in  making  New  York  the  Empire  State, 
and  giving  the  intelligence  and  character  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  regions  l)eyond?  We  cannot  believe  that 
thev  saw  all  these  things  clearlv,  and  vet  thev  must 
have  had  some  idea  of  the  strategic  ini])ortance  of  the 
location  to  inspire  such  a  claim  as  they  made  for 
Schenectady  as  a  natural  educational  center.  But  what- 
ever  led  to  their  claim,  the  claim  itself  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  years  which  saw  the  College  which  they  sought 
to  found  and  did  finally  found,  rajjidly  gain  national 
reputation  and  influence.     To  it  came  young  men  from 
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everv  part  of  the  counts'  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
other  and  older  colleges  were  depending  almost  wholly 
upon  their  local  constituency,  and  from  it  these  same 
men,  upon  graduation,  carried  their  intelligence  and 
enterprise  either  back  to  their  homes  or  to  the  newer 
regions  of  the  West.  It  was  natural  that  many  of  these, 
after  watching  through  their  student  days  the  steady 
and  ever  increasing  tide  of  travel  through  the  Mohawk 
Gap,  should  l>e  led,  when  student  days  were  over,  to 
join  themselves  with  those  who  were  following  **the 
course  of  Empire,"  so  that  the  College  in  Schenectady 
has  the  distinction  of  contributing  more  than  any  of  het 
sister  colleges  to  the  building  of  the  West  in  the  years 
of  national  expansion  before  the  Civil  War.  Those 
early  petitioners  were  not  far  astray  when  they  claimed 
such  exceptional  advantages  for  Schenectady  as  a  Col- 
lege site. 

The  failure  of  the  first  attemjjt  to  secure  a  College 
did  not  discourage  the  petitioners,  but  seems  rather  to 
have  stimulated  them  to  greater  effort,  for  despite  the 
diversion  of  interest  and  the  hardships  and  losses  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  war,  in  1782,  or  three 
years  after  the  first  petition,  another,  with  more  than 
two  hundred  additional  subscribers,  or  over  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  in  all,  was  i)resented  to  the  Legis- 
lature still  sitting  at  Kingston.  This  also  asked  for  the 
creation  of  a  corporate  l)ody  by  executive  act,  which 
had  been  the  method  of  founding  Colleges  in  Colonial 
times,  and  may  have  raised  the  (juestion  of  providing 
some  new  and  better  way  of  furthering  educational  in- 
terests under  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from 
national  independence.  At  all  events,  while  their  sec- 
ond petition,  like  the  first,  failed  to  secure  decisive  action, 
the  Legislature  two  vears  later  created  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  with  a  governing  body  known 
as  the  Board  of  Regents,  charged  with  all  the  interests 
of  higher  education  within  the  State,  and  empowered 
to  grant  charters  to  Academies  and  Colleges.  After  the 
failure  of  the  second  petition,  the  movement  to  secure 
a  College  in  Schenectady  took  a  new  direction,  largely 
throuuli  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,  who  in 
17H4  became  i)astor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Schenectadv.  Dr.  Ronievn  was  a  man  of  sound  scholar- 
shi])  and  broad  sympathies,  with  convictions  and  per- 
sonal qualities  that  made  him  a  natural  leader.    It  has 
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been  said  of  him  tEal  **He  was  unquestionably  the  first 
man  in  his  denomination,  and  among  the  first  in  the 
whole  American  church.  He  was  the  counselor  of  Sen- 
ators, the  advisor  and  compeer  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Revolution,  and  an  efficient  co-w^orker  with  the  patriots. 
He  took  the  lead  in  his  State  in  giving  an  impetus  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  classical  learning." 

Since  to  him  more,  i)erliaps,  than  to  any  other  one 
man  was  due  the  final  success  of  the  College  movement, 
it  is  fitting  that  this  history  should  contain  some  account 
of  his  life. 

Dirck  Romeyn  was  born  at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
January  12,  1744,  and  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Romeyn 
and  Rachael  Vreeland,  his  wife.  After  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  i)artly  under  the  instruction 
of  his  elder  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  he  entered 
the  junior  class  of  Princeton  College,  and  graduated 
in  1765.  At  Princeton  he  was  the  classmate  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  younger,  and  it 
is  said  that  Dr.  Edwards  was  chosen  President  of  Union 
College  some  years  later  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Romeyn.  He  decided  at  an  early  age  to  follow  the  min- 
istry, and  his  studies  in  College  were  pursued  to  this 
end.  Mr.  Romeyn  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1766, 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches 
at  Marbletown,  Rochester  and  Wawarsing.  He  re- 
mained with  these  churches  until  1775,  when  he  went  to 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  after  having  previously  de- 
clined two  calls  from  that  church.  The  Colonies  were 
struggling  for  their  liberty  and  Mr.  Romeyn  openly 
espoused  their  cause.  He  passed  through  many  dangers 
and  had  some  narrow  escapes  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  troops,  but  he  continued  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  his  people.  In  March,  1784,  he  was  oflfered 
the  Presidency  of  Queen's  College  and  the  pastorate  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  but 
declined  both. 

He  accepted  a  call  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1784,  and  was  installed  in 
November,  remaining  in  Schenectady  until  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  town,  and  found  that  the  advantages  did 
not  extend  bevond  the  elementarv  branches.  The  need 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  was  urgent. 
Through  his  influence  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  built 
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an  Academy,  which,  in  1795,  became  Union  College. 
\yhen  tlie  ])laus  to  establish  a  State  University  failed, 
Mr.  Komeyn  gave  the  weight  of  his  influence  towards 
establishing  a  College  at  Schenectady.  His  influence 
was  so  ini))ortant  in  securing  the  charter  for  the  college 
that  he  has  been  called  *'the  Father  of  Union  College." 

Mr.  Komeyn  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity from  Queen's  College  in  1789,  and  in  1791  again 
declined  a  call  to  its  Presidency  and  to  the  church  at 
New  Brunswick,  as  he  did  not  think  that  he  could  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  both. 

In  1796  Mr.  Romeyn  was  made  one  of  the  Professors 
of  Theology  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  He  gave  \\\)  his  public  work  in  1803, 
having  sutfered  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis  two  years 
before,  but  continued  to  give  instruction  to  his  theo- 
logical students  until  his  death.  He  died  April  16,  1804, 
and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Brodhead,  and  \  ; 
a  daughter,  Catherine  Theresa,  and  a  son,  Kev.  TJw^mnf  )^'^ 
B.  Romevn.  ' 

The  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Romeyn 's  character  is 
taken  from  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  his  col- 
league and  successor,  Rev.  John  H.  Meier: 

**The  Reverend  Dr.  Romeyn  possessed  a  mind  strong 
and  energetic  and  more  than  ordinarily  comprehensive, 
capable  of  viewing  things  in  their  natures,  their  connec- 
tions, their  dei)endencies  and  ends.  His  apprehension 
was  quick,  his  understanding  clear  and  informed.  His 
judgment  was  sound  and  mature,  and  his  memory  re- 
markably retentive.  In  the  application  of  these  powers 
of  mind  he  was  chiefly  bent  upon  his  professional  studies. 
In  these  he  most  delighted,  and  labored  most  of  all  to 
meet.  He  was  versed  in  the  circles  of  general  science, 
well  read  in  history,  and  had  made  no  mean  attainments 
in  the  ])hilosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

**In  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions  he 
l)roved  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  watchman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  As  he  had 
loved  the  do(»trines  of  (Jrace  and  had  experienced  their 
jjower  and  influence  in  his  own  heart,  so  also  he  insisted 
upon  them  in  his  public  ministrations.  Ilis  theme  was 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  His  manner  was  bold,  in- 
trepid and  daring.  In  the  execution  of  his  duties  he 
was  neither  daunted  nor  moved.    He  was  the  Boanerges 
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of  the  day.  ^^lien  he  reproved,  the  sinner  trembled. 
AVlien  he  prononnced  Ebal's  curses  against  the  wicked 
it  was  like  the  thunders  of  Sinai.  He,  however,  was  not 
incapable  of  the  pathetic.  He  could,  at  times,  move  the 
heart  and  melt  the  audience  into  tears.  His  discourses 
were  solid  and  interesting,  ofttimes  enlivened  by  his- 
torical anecdote.  In  the  introduction  of  these  he  was 
peculiarly  happy.  He  alwas  entered  deep  into  his  sub- 
ject. His  delivery  was  animated  and  unaffected,  with- 
out ostentation,  and  becoming  his  subject.  He  aimed  at 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  natural. 

'*In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  he  supported  a 
becoming  dignity.  Independence  of  sentiment  marked 
his  path  through  its  busy  rounds.  He  knew  not  how  to 
dissemble.  He  was  polite  to  all,  familiar  with  few.  This 
rendered  the  circle  of  his  intimates  contracted,  and  the 
number  of  his  confidential  friends  small.  In  his  con- 
versation he  was  interesting,  always  instructing.  His 
familv  in  him  have  lost  an  affectionate  relative,  a  watch- 
fill  guardian  and  a  great  example;  the  church,  a  pillar, 
and  society,  an  ornament.'' 


CHAPTER  U. 

BKGINNIXG   OF    THE    AC.\DEMY. 

When  Dr.  Homevii  came  to  Sehenectadv,  bis  interest 
in  education,  no  less  than  his  sense  of  lovaltv  to  the  com- 
munitv  in  wliich  he  was  to  labor,  led  him  to  identify  him- 
self  immediately  with  the  effort  to  obtain  a  College.  The 
cause  needed  his  leadership.  With  a  keen  appreciation 
of  existing  conditions,  he  saw  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  making  a  practical  beginning  of  educational  work 
while  waiting  for  the  ncH*essary  action  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. That  would  be  an  evidence  of  sincerity  and 
zeal  that  could  not  l>e  easilv  set  aside.  Moreover,  it 
would  ser\'e  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  College  cause 
more  definitely  with  Schenectady,  thus  forestalling 
the  prol>able  claims  of  other  localities  when  the  time 
came  for  granting  a  College  charter.  His  first  work, 
therefore,  was  to  establish  an  Academy.  This  was  ac- 
complished chiefly  through  the  co-operation  of  his  church, 
wliich  provided  the  building,  and  contributed  generously 
to  the  supx)ort  of  the  institution.  The  year  1785  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  ** Academy,"  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come ten  years  later  Union  College. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Dutch  Church  of  Schenec- 
tady for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  enterprise,  even 
though  at  the  beginning  it  was  apparently  moved  by 
denominational  zeal.  The  first  official  action  was  taken, 
as  shown  bv  the  minutes  of  the  Consistorv,  on  Febniarv 
21,  1785,  when  it  was  resolved  to  construct  as  s]>eedily 
as  ])ossible  a  two-story  building  with  two  rooms  in  each 
story,  and  on  ac>count  of  the  great  cost  of  this  building  to 
tlie  church,  it  was  resolved,  **That  said  church  shall  re- 
ceive 4  shillings  yearly  from  every  scholar  taught  in 
said  liouse,  and  if  said  academv  or  Illustre  School  shall 
become  changed  into  a  college  then  the  President  of  such 
college,  as  well  as  the  Rector  of  said  school,  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Dutch  Church  and  minister  of  this 
church,  and  the  said  4  shillings  for  each  scholar  shall  be 
bestowed  u])on  such  j^oor  scholars  as  the  church  shall 
name.'' 
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Tlic  site  orisimillv  i-lidsoll  (iii-  thin  l.iiildiiig  is  dcsig- 
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took  action  chaDging  the  site  of  the  Academy  to  a  plot 
of  grooDd  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Ferrj'  and  Xis- 
ka.Mina  (now  Union)  streets.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Consistory  ordered  that  the  building  materials  should  be 
procured  as  speedily  as  possible,  also  carpenters  and 
masons. 

On  April  7th,  or  within  two  months  of  the  original 
action  of  the  Consistory,  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  new 
enterprise  were  practically  changed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Consistory  with  ''twenty-seven  representative  citizens  of 
the  town,"  held  at  Reuben  Simond's  Public  House  on 
Church  street.  At  this  meeting  the  management  and 
support  of  the  new  Academy  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  twelve  men  acting  for  both  the  church  and  the  town. 
From  this  time  there  is  little  in  the  records  to  indicate 
that  any  persons  interested  in  the  Academy  were  con- 
trolled by  narrow  denominational  ideas.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  to  show  that  the  Academy  repre- 
sented already  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  the  larger 
College  cause  which  they  had  advocateil  so  earnestly 
for  vears.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston  contain  a  conclusive  statement  upon  this 
subject.  *'A  plan  was  ])rojocted  the  ensuing  winter, 
178r>-86,  by  some  friends  of  literature,  for  founding  a 
College  in  Schenectady,  for  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
Doctor  (Livingston)  evinces  a  benevolent  concern,  and 
probably  made  some  assertions  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Regents  of  tlie  University,  being  a  member  of  that  Board. 
In  a  letter  to  his  worthv  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  Roniovn,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  that  town,  one,  it  is  believed,  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  plan  and  its  indefatigable  patron,  he  says:  *If 
J  can  be  sen^ceable  to  you  in  anything  relating  thereto 
(the  College  plan)  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  direc- 
tions,' and  in  another  letter,  dated  the  25th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1786,  lie  savs:  *I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you  and  wish  to  know  what  prospects  remain  of  our 
sanguine  expectations  respecting  your  intended  College. 
I  have  understood  some  little  misunderstanding  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  different  claims  to  the  same 
lands  which  were  intended  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fund.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  amicably  settled,  and  that 
your  influence  mav  prevail  to  encourage  both  sides  to 
unite  in  the  same  object.  It  would  doubtless  prove  a 
great  advantage  to  the  town  to  have  a  college  placed 
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there,  and  its  importance  to  literature  and  religion  in 
that  quarter  need  not  be  mentioned.'  " 

The  Academv  seems  to  have  been  successful  from  the 
beginning,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1791,  the 
managers  memorialized  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  of 
land  for  the  institution.  In  this  memorial  tliev  referred 
to  the  fact  that  even  before  the  Board  of  Regents  had 
been  created,  they  had  made  liberal  proposals  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  endowment  of  the  College  at  Sche- 
nectady. They  represented  that  Uirck  Van  Ingen,  of 
Schenectady,  had,  with  two  others,  in  October,  1791,  ob- 
tained from  the  Oneida  Indians  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
vears  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Oneida  reservation,  and 
that  they  had  on  the  26th  of  November  conveyed  by  lease 
10,240  acres  of  this  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  at 
Schenectady.  The  said  Van  Ingen  and  associates  had 
afterward  leased  for  the  same  purpose  5,120  acres  more, 
at  a  rent  of  one  shilling  a  year.  This  petition  was  signed 
by  the  managers  of  the  Academy,  John  Glen,  Abraham 
Oothoudt.  Mvndert  S.  Ten  Evck,  Cornelius  A.  Van 
Slyck,  Andries  Van  Patten,  Bernardus  F.  Schermerhom, 
Cornelius  Van  Dvck,  Arent  A.  Vedder  and  Nicholas  Ved- 
der.  At  the  same  time  another  jietition  was  presented, 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  not  managers  of 
the  Academy.  The  committee  of  the  Legislature  to  which 
these  petitions  were  referred  reported  that  the  lands  in 
question  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Oneidas  and  their 
posterity  forever,  and  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  to  grant  the  request. 

A  few  months  later,  February  29th,  1792,  the  managers 
of  the  Academy  again  approached  the  Board  of  Regents 
with  a  petition  for  a  College  charter.  This  petition  said 
that  at  the  time  the  Academy  had  about  eighty  students 
in  the  English  language  and  nearly  twenty  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  learned  lanfi:uages  and  higher  branches,  and 
that  everv  exertion  had  been  made  to  conform  as  nearlv 
as  possible  to  the  method  of  instruction  laid  down  and 
practiced  in  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Thev  were  fullv  convinced  of  their  abilitv  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  College.  As  a  foundation  for  their  fund, 
the  Town  of  Schenectady  was  willing  to  convey  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College,  as  soon  as  they  were  appointed, 
a  tract  of  land  containing  five  thousand  acres,  a  plot  of 
seven  hundred  acres  more  was  offered  from  individuals, 
and  subscriptions  of  nearly  £1,000  ($2,500)  in  money  was 
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made  by  citizens.  In  this  petition  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  ( 'onsistorj'  of  the  Dutch  Church  offered  to  give 
the  building  called  *'The  Acadc^my"  for  College  use,  and 
a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  £250  for  a  library.  The 
I>etitioners  prayed  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees capable  of  holding  these  lands  and  funds  for  the 
College,  to  be  known  as  **The  College  of  Schenectady." 
The  Hegents,  on  the  27th  of  March,  denied  this  appli- 
cation, upon  the  ground  that  sufficient  funds  had  not  been 
provided. 

l^ter  in  the  same  year  another  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Regents,  under  date  of  November  2nd, 
asking  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Academy.  They  de- 
sired that  the  institution  should  be  called  provisionally 
'*The  Academv  of  the  Town  of  Schenectadv, "  but  ex- 
pressed  the  wish  to  change  its  name  at  any  future  time, 
should  the  occasion  arise,  to  that  of  the  most  liberal 
individual  benefactor.  This  request  received  favorable 
action,  and  an  academic  charter  was  granted  Januarv 
29th,  1793,  under  the  title  **The  Academy  of  the  Town 
of  Schenectady."  The  Academy  was  under  the  control 
of  Colonel  John  Taylor,  who  later  l)ecame  one  of  the 
first  Professors  in  the  College.  In  the  report  of  the 
visitors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  1793 
(l)irck  Romeyn  and  General  Philip  Schuyler)  it  was 
stated  that  the  numl>er  of  students  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  of  which  numl)er  thirty-eight  were  pursu- 
ing classical  languages.  The  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Academy  seemed  to  stimulate  zeal  for  the  College 
so  long  desired,  and  early  in  1794  another  appeal  was 
made  for  a  College  charter,  which  was  denied  upon  the 
ground  that  the  state  of  literature  of  the  Academy  did 
not  appear  to  be  far  enough  advanced,  nor  its  funds  suflS- 
cient  to  warrant  its  erection  into  a  College.  A  few 
months  afterward  we  find  the  subject  of  a  College  again 
under  discussion.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academy  held  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1794,  contained  the  following  record: 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
in  the  Town  of  Schenectady  u])()n  the  19th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1794,  tlie  Board  ai)pointed  Jeremiah  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Stenhen  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Saunders,  Nicholas 
Vedder,  Stei)hen  N.  Bayard,  Joseph  C.  Yates,  and  John 
Taylor,  a  connnittee  to  digest  and  report  a  plan  for  a 
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College  to  be  established  in  the  Town  of  Schenectady; 
and  instructed  their  committee  to  form  the  plan  that  it 
may  exhibit  the  most  liberal  principles  and  remove  the 
objections  to  the  instituting  of  a  College  in  the  said 
Town,  offered  by  the  Kegents  in  their  report  of  last 
winter,  wiien  application  was  made  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 

The  committee  above  named  met  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Ten  Eyck,  upon  the  17th  day  of  September.  After  read- 
ing their  instructions  and  considering  the  subject,  it 
was  resolved  *'that  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  therefore  requires  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation."   Also, 

Resolved,  That  public  utility,  liberality  of  sentiment 
and  entire  exclusion  of  all  i)arty  whatsoever,  ought  to 
be  attended  in  forming  a  plan  for  a  College.     . 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  render  the  business  more 
extensive,  and  to  collect  the  sentiment  of  others,  this 
<»ommittee  will  meet  at  Albany  upon  the  11th  day  of 
November  next,  and  invite  a  numl>er  of  gentlemen  of  in- 
formation in  the  city  of  An)any  to  unite  with  them  in 
carrying  the  business  of  their  ai)pointment  into  effect. 
Adjourned.     (A  true  copy  from  the  minutes.) 

John  Taylor,  Secretarv. 

The  meeting  in  the  city  of  Albany  was  held  at  the 
house  of  James  McGourk,  and  the  following  is  the  record 
of  the  proceedings: 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected  to  the  (^liair; 
John  Tavlor,  Secretarv. 

Itesolved,  That  a  College  be  established  in  the  Town 
of  Schenectady. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
shall  consist  (^f  twenty-four  meml)ers,  who  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  a])p()inted  at  a  general  meeting  to  be 
convened  as  hereinafter  directed. 

Resolved,  That  a  maioritv  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  never  be  composed  of  persons  of  any  one  particu- 
lar religious  denomination. 

Resolved,  That  no  President  or  Professor  of  the  Col- 
lege, being  a  ^linister  of  the  Gos])el,  shall  take  upon 
himself  or  hold  the  i)astoral  charge,  of  any  church  or 
congregation. 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  taught  in  this  College 
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th^  I^tin  and  Greek  LaDguage>.  Antiquities.  Geography, 
Rhetoric.  \jijpf\  the  Belles- Lett  res.  Mathematics,  Xa't- 
urai  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Hi-story,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Xataral  Juri.*prxirJence,  and  ^ueh  other  branches  of  Sci- 
ffUf^  a-  the  r-aid  Tru>tees  shall  ileem  neeessarv,  and 
th*-  fund.-  of  thtf*  Tollejje  will  admit. 

H<— olv»-^K  Thiit  tlie  estahlislmitfnt  of  a  I'oUege  will  re- 
quire at  l#'a-t  £l«MHiij  prinripal. 

K*'-r,ivwI.  That  a  meeting'  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
n^»rthern  ar^d  wi'>tern  parts  of  this  State,  disposed  to 
patroniz*'  the  «'>tablishjnent  of  a  <V»llege,  be  called  at 
the  hon^*'  of  James  MrGourk.  in  the  (  itv  of  Albanv,  on 
the  HJth  dav  of  December,  next,  in  order  to  consider  and 
re\  i-se  the  preceding  plan,  and  devise  ways  and  means 
to  o\tUi\u  collegiate  powers  from  the  Regents  of  the  Tni- 
versitv  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  to  nominate  the 
fir-t  Trustees. 

Kesolv^nl,  That  John  Taylor,  Joseph  C  Yates,  Stephen 
X.  Hayard,  John  Saunders,  Simecm  De  Witt,  Hunloke 
WomlrufT,  John  V.  Henrv  and  AVilliam  Pitt  Beers  be  a 
(^iinmittee  to  rejiort  to  the  general  meeting  upon  the 
lOtli  day  of  Dwember,  next,  the  plan  which,  and  the 
funds  with  which  the  said  College  is  int€»nded  to  be 
founded  and  i»rovide<l,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Regents 

of  the  L'niversitv. 

•  ^^ 

ResolviHl,  That  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Van  Rens- 
selaer and  Peter  Gensevoort,  Jr.,  be  a  committee  to  draw 
a  circular  letter,  and  cause  two  hundred  copies  thereof 
U)  be  i»rinted  and  distributed  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  this  State.    Adjourned. 

(A  true  copy  from  the  minutes.) 

John  Taylor,  Secretary. 

City  of  Albany,  December  16,  1794. 

The  above  committee,  together  with  sundrj'  gentlemen 
from  the  citv  of  Albanv,  and  from  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State,  assembled  at  James  Mr- 
Oourk's,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  to 
business. 

The  conmiittee  appointed  for  the  i^urpose,  reported  a 
l)lan  for  the  establishment  of  a  College,  which  plan  is 
hereunto  annexed,  as  amended  and  agreed  to. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  nominate  the  first 
Trustees,  who  were  ele(*ted,  and  entered  into  the  said 
jnniexed  plan. 
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Agreed,  that  if  upon  examination  it  be  found  that  any 
particular  part  of  the  said  plan  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  State,  for  establishing  Colleges  in  the  same,  the 
committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  amend  it  ac<*ordingly.     Adjourned. 

(A  true  copy  of  the  minutes.) 

John  Taylor,  Secretary. 

The  plans  proposed  above  took  final  shape  in  the  ap- 
l)lication  jjresented  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  whict 
finally  succeeded.  This  important  document  is  given 
here  in  full,  together  with  the  subscription  paper  men- 
tioned in  the  application: 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York : 

The  representation  and  request  of  sundry  inhabitants 
of  the  County  of  Albany  and  State  of  New  York  respect- 
fully sheweth: 

That  in  the  vear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  the  citizens  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  this  State,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town  of  Schenectady,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred subscribers,  applied  to  the  Legislature  in  session  in 
the  Town  of  Kingston  for  the  institution  of  a  College  in 
the  Town  of  Schenectady,  for  founding  which  the  cit- 
izens of  Schenectady  alone  proposed  an  estate  valued  at 
nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  principal. 

That  in  the  vear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  the  inhabitants  of  the  Towii  of  Schenectady, 
together  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  Albany,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  institution  of  a  College  in  the  Town 
of  Schenectady,  ])roposing  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
the  College,  the  amount  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  a  building  valued  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  nearly  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  money. 

That  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Schenectady 
again  applied  to  the  Regents  aforesaid  to  institute  a 
College  in  the  Town  of  Schenectady,  offering  as  a  fund 
for  the  College  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
report  of  the  Regents,  in  answer  to  our  application  at 
this  time,  was  such  that  the  inhabitants  of  Schenectady 
were  induced  to  enlarge  the  fund  to  such  an  amount  as 
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may  be  .iudgod  adoquato,  and  to  ])roi)ose  a  plan  of  a 
College  agreeable  to  law. 

The  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Schenec- 
tady and  County  of  Albany,  taking  into  view  the  grow- 
ing i)oi)ulation  of  the  northern  and  western  Comities  of 
the  State,  an<l  sensihic*  of  the  necessity  and  im])ortance 
of  facilitating  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge, 
made  known  that  ire  are  winded  to  estahlish  a  College 
n])on  th(»  following  principles,  which  were  agreed  upon 
at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  of 

the  Citv  and   Countv  of  Albanv  and  other  influential 

•  •  » 

cliaracters  from  the  adjoining  counties,  held  in  the  City 
of  Albany  u])on  the  KUh  day  of  December,  1794: 

1st.  A  College  shall  be  foun<led  in  the  Town  of 
Schenecta<ly,  County  of  Albany  and  State  of  New  York, 
to  b(»  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Union  College. 

2nd.  The  said  College  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  government  of  twenty-four  Trustees,  and  if  the  Re- 
gents find  it  agreeable  to  law,  the  majority  of  such 
Trustees  shall  not  at  any  time  be  com])ose<l  of  persons 
of  the  same  religious  sect  or  denomination. 

3rd.  The  first  Trustees  shall  be  the  following  per- 
sons, namely:  Robert  ^'at(^s,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr., 
Abraham  Ten  Rroeck,  Goldsbrow  lianvar,  John  V.  lien- 
ry,  George  ^ferchaut,  Stejjhen  Van  Rensselaer,  John 
Glen,  Isaac  Yrooman,  Josei^h  C.  Yates,  James  Shuter, 
Ni(»holas  Veeder,  James  Gordon,  Beriah  Palmer,  Samuel 
Smith,  Henry  AValton,  Amoni  Tiodgers,  Aaron  Condict. 
Jacobus  V.  C.  Romeyn,  James  Cochran,  John  Frey,  D. 
(  liristoplier  Peck,  Jonas  Plait,  Jor.ns  C(U»,  who  shall 
have  i)erj)etual  succession  an<l  enjoy  all  other  con)orate 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  by  law  or  charter  al- 
lowed to  the  ])resent  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in 
the  Citv  of  New  York. 

4th.  When  special  meetings  of  the  Trustees  are 
deemed  necessary,  the  senior  Trustee  residing  within 
one  mile  of  the  College  (which  seniority  shall  l)e  deter- 
mined according:  to  the  order  in  which  thev  shall  be 
named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  and  in  elections  there- 
after to  be  made),  upon  application  in  writing  from  five 
or  more  of  the  Trustees,  shall  appoint  a  time  for  such 
special  meeting  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  Town  of 
S<*henectady,  by  advertisem(»nt  to  be  inserted  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  i^rinted  in   the  City  of  Albany  and  in 
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one  printed  in  Schenectady,  at  least  three  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  proposed  time  of  meeting. 

5th.  Wlienever  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  happen  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the 
senior  Trustee,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  President  of  the 
College,  shall  immediately  give  notice  of  the  same  and 
appoint  a  time  and  place  of  election  for  a  new  member 
of  the  Board  by  advertising  in  the  manner  above  pre- 
scribed for  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

6tli.  The  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and  other 
Officers  shall  be  api^ointed  by  the  Trustees. 

7th.  No  President  or  Professor  of  the  College,  be- 
ing a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  shall  take  upon  himself  or 
hold  the  pastoral  charge  of  any  church  or  congregation. 

8th.  The  President,  together  with  the  Professors  and 
Tutors  of  the  College,  shall  constitute  the  Faculty  there- 
of, a  majority  of  whom,  when  met,  shall  be  a  quorimi. 

9th.  There  shall  be  four  Professorships  instituted, 
namely:  A  Professorship  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages and  Antiquities;  a  Professorship  for  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philoso])liy  ;uid  Astronomy;  a  Professor- 
shij)  for  Geography,  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres,  and  a  Profossorshi])  for  History,  Chronology, 
Moral  Philosoiihy  and   Natural   Jurisprudence. 

10th.  Other  Professorships  shall  be  established  from 
time  to  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees  the 
funds  of  the  College  may  admit,  and  the  number  and 
proficiency  of  the  students  require. 

nth.  In  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the 
College  and  until  the  above  arrangements  can  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  President  of  the  College  shall  offici- 
ate as  Professor  of  Moral  Pliilosoi)hy,  History,  Chro- 
nologj^  and  Natural  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Professor 
of  Languages  shall  officiate  as  Professor  of  Geography, 
Rhetoric,  Logic  and  the  Belles-Lettres. 

12th.  Every  student  u])on  entering  the  College,  un- 
til the  Trustees  shall  otherwise  direct,  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  for  tuition  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  per 
annum,  in  half  yearly  payments,  to  be  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session. 

14th.  Every  student  graduated  at  the  College  shall 
pay  to  the  Treasurer,  u])on  his  receiving  his  dii)loma, 
the  sum  of  six  dollars. 

15th.    The  usual  Collegiate  Degree  shall  be  conferred 
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on  the  student  by  the  Trustees  upon  a  certificate  of  merit 
furnished  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

16th.  The  funds  of  the  College  shall  amount  to  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  in  obligations 
twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
in  subscriptions  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two dollars,  in  lands  valued  at  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twonty-oight  dollars,  and  in  addition  to  these 
the  Academy  building,  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 

17th.  Until  other  arrangements  be  made  by  the 
Trustees  the  annual  salarv  of  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

18tli.  The  annual  salarv  of  the  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,  Natural  Philosoi)hy  and  Astronomy  shall  not 
be  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

19th.  The  annual  salan^  of  the  Professor  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages  and  Antiquities  shall  not  be  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars;  and  while  he  shall  oflBciate 
as  Professor  of  Geography,  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Belles- 
Lettres  such  addition  shall  be  made  to  his  salary  as  the 
Trustees  shall  think  proper. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  the  Regents  of  the 
University  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  College  on  the  above  principles. 

Signed  by 

John  Taylor, 

Abm.  Van  Ingen,  and  128  Others. 
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John  Ogilen 6  00  0 

Bosklrck  &  Zabrlskle  . .  .30  00  0 

Reuben  SI  mood  B  10  00  0 

Thomas  Morrell 20  00  0 

Abrahmu   Fonda   15  00  0 

JeWs  Fonda   2S  00  0 

Caleb  Beck  20  00  0 

WllHam  SickeJiB  5  00  0 

iMWe  Van  Dervolgen   . .   3  00  0 

Peter  S.  V«eder           ...  2  10  0 

Bar.  F,  Schernierhorn...lO  00  0 

Joehim  Vanderheyiien  . .  3  00  0 

John  Fairly 2  00  0 

OerBhom  Van  Vorst :!  OO  o 

Christ,   Ward    4  00  0 

Richard  Rose  3  4  0 

Michael  Tyms 6  00  0 

Abraham  Hlgham S  00  0 

James  Van   Vorst   8  0 

James  Duane  50  00  0 

Harmanua  Peek 3  00  0 

Ellphalet   Hiil    1  4  0 

Henry  Swlte    4  00  0 

Uarmanus  Brad    15  00  0 

Arent  S,  Vedder 8  00  0 

Simon  I.  Van  An!wir[i,  for 

Myn.  Ah.  Wonipell   ...   2  00  0 

Abm.  Van  Ingen  10  00  0 

Jellia  A.  Fonda  10  m  o 

Alexr.  Mercer,  Jr 8  00  0 

Aaron  H.  Bradt  10  00  0 

Vilhelmus  Veeder 3  00  0 

Joseph  Hopkins 10  0 

William  Anderson 10  00  0 

Haman  Wassalrc   4  00  0 

Jeilts  I.  Van  Vorst 1  00  0 

Robt.  H.  Wendell  S  00  o 

momas  B.  Bancker 6  00  0 

Joseph  I.  Van  Sice 1  16  0 

Enos  Rtinyoa  i  00  0 

UostB  Beat     2  00  0 

Selh  Johnson   1  12  0 

Martin  Frank 10  0 

Harry  Jackson 2  00  0 

Jobn  Clement  .1  00  0 

John  Van  Sice 2  00  0 

John  P.  Truajc  5  00  0 

JacobuB  Cluet  3  00  0 

Lancaster  Conner 5  oo  0 

laaac  Nuttman    2  00  0 

Henr7  A.  Meraalis 3  00  0 

Frederick   Cluie   8  0 

Ktnncrty  Vonel    8  0 

John  Peek  3  00  0 

Jotanathan  Price 2  00  0 

Archibald  I.  Adams 2  00  0 

"William  Corlett  3  00  0 

Joaeph  Oosterboudt 5  00  0 

DaTid  Rogers 4  00  0 


William  Gardiner  4  00 

Thomas  Whltaker    12 

Yates  &  Mynders  8  00 

Jacob  G.  Ponda  3  00 

Nicholas  Van  Fatten  . .  .10  00 

henry  Glen  20  00 

,George  Leslie    5  00 

0.  Z.  Van  Santvoord  ....  2  8 

James  Adems   1  4 

Volkerl    D.  Oolhout   2  00 

saac  Ue  Graff 1  4 

Jnmea  Shnter 3  00 

William   Ross    1  4 

Wiiliam   McFarlao   1  4 

Alexr.  Alexander 4  Oo 

William   Main    2  00 

Aroiit  1.  Putman  5  00 

John  F.  Chiet  5  00 

David  Consalus  4  00 

(!errif  Van  Schalck 3  00 

Arent    Wessel    5  00 

Jobn  Jolce 5  00 

Carel   H.  Toll.  Jr 26  00 

Abram  De  Graff 6  00 

Frederic  duet  3  00 

John   Mynders    8  00 

Jellis  Ciiiet  3  00 

.los^'ith   J.ihn.siin    1  10 

David  Vanderheyden   ...   2  00 

James  Wood  1  00 

Jamet>  McKenney  8  00 

Adam  S.  Vrooman  10  00 

John  Van  Debogart 1  00 

William  Bates   1  00 

NIrholas  Sllter 1  00 

John    Js.    Qiiackenboss..  5  00 

Alexr,  Watson   2  00 

Simon  A.  Groot   2  00 

Harms.  H,  Peek 2  00 

Richard   Cooke 2  00 

Jolin  C.  Yates  3  00 

Harms.   Ue   Graft    1  4 

James  H.  Peek   2  10 

Lewis   Barhydt    2  00 

Bastean    Olsaver    10  00 

Samuel  Thorn   6  00 

JtEse  n.  De  Graff 1  00 

.Joseph  Peek,  for  Cor- 
nelius Peek 4  00 

Moses  Phelps 1  4 

Seth   Godfrey    i  00 

Abm.  Truax.  Jr 1  4 

John   Sanders    60  00 

21111  acres  in  Mavfleld. 

Corns.  A.  Van  Slyck 80  00 

Jnc  I.  Van  Rensselaer.  .50  00 

Garret  8,  Veeder,  Jr,   .  . .   8  00 

Abraham  Swlta   4  00 

Jacobus  Mynders  10  00 

Myndt.  S.  TenEyck   20  00 
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Htnry  Walton  1" 

John  Rogers 2 

BonJamlD  Pleraon i> 

EUphalf^t  KtlloKR  -1 

Uriah  Gregory I! 

Ttiomas  Swee  maa 2 

David  Maiwell :'■ 

William  Mead   1 

John  Holmca  4 

John  Taylor S 

James  Miirwood 4 

Enoch   ScarH    1 

Aliraham  Norihriip 1 

John  Tappler 4 

Jno.  Boyil.  Jr 1 

Rlijah  Skinner.  Jr 1 

Jcihn  I..  M(Kirehoiiti>' I 

Caleb  Slevens    1 

JONOph    Bcaek    I 

jBni(<»    finley    4 

Jeremiah   Smith    :'. 

ThomaK  Brown   1 

Daniel    Toll     r. 

Jacob  Van  GiiyxlInK 4 

John   A.    VodikT 2 

AltxandiT  Veiider    I 

William   Van    In^en Hi 

NirhulBK   Hall    :: 

Mynihrl    An.    W.-mple,  . 

JoMcph    KlnHalc     I 

Abram  A.   linHH 1 

John    11-    Fori I 

Jamva    Dnnlap    I 

John    Corl    1 

Hpnry    Itoiin    2 

Verlilcr :i 


llei 


H.    Peek. 


Nh.  Van  DervolBen  . . . 

3" 

James  MeWllIlamB  .... 

1 

James   Miinluck    

..  5 

John  Br.  Van  Epa 

4 

John  U,  J.  Van  Epa   .  .  . 

.    1 

JeillH    Hrewer    

V 

.   ?. 

Jaroh  TenEyck    

.    A 

Jacob  SwttB   

Simon  l>e  Graff   

Robert    Moymon    

1 

4 

rfrai.i.l  .Mc-Niit       

.    1 

Abraham  P.  Tniax 

1 

JeHMi    Ih-  (iraff 

John  Van  I'att.^n  

4 

J'.hn   Mabee    

.lolm  ('rawlor.1    

r. 

Nicholas   Swart    

John  Bt.   Wpnillo 

:i 

John    B.    Vr<H)man 

4 

(iOfKe    MoplKile    

1 

John   HitKhs    

Victor  V.    Putnam 

.    1 

.  r. 

.leiise    Van    Slyrk 

1 

John    X.    MarsellK 

.  1 

Henry    TinKyck.    Jr... 

4 

Philij)   Van    Vor^i.   Jr.  . 

r. 

Jacob   Fonda    

i: 

JaciibuB  Bracli    

John    Di-    CrafT 

Ellas    Van    (i-iv^ljnc.  .  . 

-. 

Hendrick  Corl   

.  1 

Cniiiity  uf  -Mhiiiiy.  ss: 

PiTsonnlly  jipiniiicd  Itctni*'  iiii'.  Diick  \'iui  liigeii.  oik- 
of  (111-  .iiisli.rs  ..r  111.'  |,.',i.'.-  lor  sai.l  .•tiiiiity,  Julm  Taylor, 
will).  Iii-in-r  swiini.  liocliiios  tliat  the  jilmvc  list  lias  been 
Iiv  him  I'xaiiiiiK'd  and  i-oiiiparcd  witli  tlic  ciripiiials,  and 
tliiit  it  i~  a  tnu.  <-o].v  (hcrcnl'.  ti>  fliy  lii-st  of  liis  knowl- 
cilj-.'  and  liclii-r. 

John  Tavi.oh. 

Swum  lpi-t'orr  iiic  tliis  tliiitcciitli  dav  iiC  Jannjiiv,  in 
llir  year. .Colli-  Lord  ITU.'.. 

DiiiiK  ^^\^■   IxiiKX.  Jiisticf. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COLLEGE  CHARTERED. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  traced  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Union  College.  The  story  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  intensity  of  desire  and  persistency  of  effort  of  the 
broad  minded  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Northern  New 
York.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
the  times  and  the  large  demands  of  other  interests,  the 
cause  gained  increasing  support  despite  repeated  fail- 
ures. For  sixteen  years,  from  1779  to  1795,  the  peti- 
tioners held  true  to  their  purpose,  overcoming  one  ob- 
stacle after  another,  refusing  to  accept  defeat  or  to 
yield  to  natural  discouragement.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  story  of  the  origin  of  any  other  American 
College  contains  such  a  record  of  long  sustained  inter- 
est and  activity  before  the  first  success  was  gained. 
Surely  a  College  that  owes  its  life  to  such  devotion  must 
incarnate  a  deathless  spirit,  must  contain  within  itself 
an  energy  so  persistent  that  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances cannot  destroy  it.  More  than  once  in  the  history 
of  Union  College  the  spirit  of  its  founders  has  come  to 
new  expression  in  a  long  struggle  for  the  very  life  of 
the  institution  in  the  face  of  opposing,  if  not  hostile,  in- 
fluences. 

But  if  the  story  of  its  origin  is  a  tribute  to  the  faith 
and  i>ersevering  zeal  of  the  citizens  in  general,  it  is  no 
less  a  tribute  to  the  public  spirit  and  unselfish  enthu- 
siasm of  a  few  who  ignored  local  and  denominational 
considerations  in  their  advocacy  of  the  College  cause, 
for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  later  leaders 
of  the  movement  were  ahnost  without  exception  adlier- 
ents  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who,  had  they  failed 
to  rise  above  the  prevailing  religious  narrowness  of 
their  period,  might  easily  have  defeated  the  general 
movement.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the 
men  whose  influence  was  the  most  powerful  in  securing 
the  Charter  were  residents  of  other  towns  and,  had  they 
listened  to  the  voices  of  their  neighbors  and  yielded  to 
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local  pride,  they  might  have  postponed  and  perhaps 
prevented  altogether  the  favorable  action  of  the  Re- 
gents; for  it  must  not  be  sui)posed  that  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Kingston  in  1779  as  a  rival  claimant.  Schenec- 
tady was  left  alone  in  the  field.  One  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  some  of  the  earlier  efforts  to  secure  a  charter  was 
un<l<)ul)t(Mlly  the  jealousy  of  other  localities.  Various 
l)laces  were  advocated  by  interested  citizens — Hudson, 
Poughkec»psie,  Kingston,  Lansingburgh,  Waterford  and 
even  Stillwater;  but  the  most  formidable  opposition 
came  naturally  from  Albany.  As  early  as  January  4th, 
1792,  the  Common  Council  of  Albany  voted  to  convey  a 
part  of  the  Public  Square  for  the  use  of  a  College,  pro- 
vided that  a  charter  could  be  obtained,  and  a  committee 
was  ajipointed  to  secure  subscriptions.  Efforts  were 
redoubled  when  Albany  learned  of  the  activity  of 
Schenectady  in  the  fall  of  1794.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  City  Hall  of  Albany  on  the  last  day  of  that  year  for 
taking  measures  toward  securing  a  charter  for  Albany 
College,  and  when  Schenectady's  petition  came  before 
the  Board  of  Regents  in  January,  1795,  it  jostled  against 
another  from  Albany  proposing  two  acres  for  buildings 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money. 

Tt  is  evident  that  the  advocates  of  Schenectady  as  the 
site  for  the  College  feared  the  op])osition  of  Albany, 
for  at  their  meeting  in  December,  1794,  where  they  com- 
pleted their  final  memorial  to  the  Regents,  they  com- 
piled estimates  of  the  comparative  cost  of  founding  and 
snpi)ortinir  a  (\)llege  in  Schenectady  and  establishing 
one  in  Albany,  showing  that  it  would  require  for  Sche- 
nectadv  a  fund  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  for 
Albanv  sixtv-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Thev 
claimed,  moreover,  **that  the  sum  of  money  required  to 
furnish  fiftv  students  at  Albanv  with  board  and  firewood 
would  furnish  eighty-nine  students  with  the  same  arti- 
cles in  the  Town  of  Schenectadv. "     Thev  undoubtedly 

•  •  • 

thoufirht,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  such  a  prac- 
tical argument  would  be  effective. 

Tt  would  1)0  interesting  to  know  the  considerations 
which  controlled  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
as  between  those  rival  claimants  to  the  honor  of  a  col- 
lege site.  Tt  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some  of  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  case.  First,  the  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm in  Albany  as  compared  with  Schenectady.  There 
was  no  heartv  unaniniitv  in  that  city  indicative  of  that 

•  •  • 
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longing  for  an  educational  institution  that  made  the  peo- 
l>le  of  Schenectady  one  in  their  efforts  year  after  year. 
After  reading  the  wliole  story  of  tlie  contest,  one  is  con- 
vinced that  Albany  was  not  so  eager  for  a  College  be- 
cause of  what  the  College  rei)resented,  as  she  was  eager 
to  keeji  the  College  from  going  to  Schenectady,  and  so 
her  efforts  were  spasmodic,  and  she  became  thoroughly 
aroused  only  when  she  saw  her  rival  about  to  succeed. 

Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  leading  Al- 
banians honestiv  favored  Schenectadv,  as  shown  bv  the 
meetings  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  McGourk.  After 
Dr.  Dirck  Komeyn,  the  men  most  prominent  in  the  col- 
lege movement  were  General  Philij)  Schuyler  and  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton,  and  both  advocated  the  Schenec- 
tady site.  It  was  doubtless  their  influence  that  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  smaller  citv. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Romeyn  is  evidence  of 
General  Schuyler's  deep  symjiathy  with  the  College 
movement,  and  the  i)ractical  support  given  by  him: 

^^Albany,  March  2,  1795. 
''Reverend  and  Dear  Sir:  —  On  Wednesdav  last  the 
engrossed  Charter  was  submitted  to  the  Regents  and 
approved  of,  and  on  Friday  the  seal  of  the  University 
was  affixed  thereto  with  the  Chancellor's  signature,  an 
event  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  as  I  have  long  since 
wished  to  see  the  vicinity  of  my  native  place  honored 
with  such  an  institution,  and  I  sincerely  congratulate 
my  fellow-citizens  of  Schenectady  in  particular,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  the  State 
in  general  on  the  facility  with  which  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  collegiate  education  for  their  children.  May 
indulgent  Heaven  protect  and  cherish  an  Institution  cal- 
culated to  promote  virtue  and  the  weal  of  the  people. 
Please  to  request  the  gentlemen  to  whom  has  been  con- 
fided the  subscription  ]iaper  to  the  funds  of  the  college 
to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  one  hundred  pounds.  I 
shall  strive  to  ])rocure  a  donation  on  the  part  of  this 
State,  and  as  T  have  already  conversed  with  some  lead- 
ing members  on  the  subject,  I  trust  my  efforts  will  be 
successful.  The  charter,  with  all  the  evidences  of  the 
fimds,  are,  by  order  of  the  Regents,  to  be  delivered  to 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  If  Chief  Justice 
Yates  does  not  come  down,  they  w'ill  be  delivered  to  one 
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of  the  gentlemen  here,  to  be  delivered  to  him  as  the  first 
Trustee  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation. 

**I  am,  with  great  regard,  Reverend  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  ''Ph.  Schuyler." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Romevn. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Romevn 's  influence  is  very 
pleasantly  set  forth  in  an  interesting  letter  written  to 
his  son,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  by  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  as  follows : 

''When  the  Lesrislature  mot  in  New  York  about  thirtv 

*  ■  .• 

years  ago,  your  excellent  father  attended  the  Regents 
of  the  University  to  solicit  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege at  Schenectady.  Powerful  opposition  was  made  at 
Albany.  I  was  the  Secretary  of  the  University  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  characters  of  the 
men  concerned  in  this  application,  and  the  whole  of  its 
progress  to  ultimate  success.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
weight  and  respectability  of  your  father's  character 
procured  a  decision  in  favor  of  Schenectady.  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  General  Schuyler,  almost  always  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  united  on  this  question.  I  had 
frequent  occasion  from  my  official  position  to  see  your 
father.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  peculiarly 
dignified  and  benevolent,  calculated  to  create  veneration 
as  well  as  affection,  and  it  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  that  will  never  l>e  erased.'' 

As  bearing  upon  the  rivalry  between  the  t^s^o  cities, 
we  cite  an  interesting  note  prepared  by  Dr.  Nott  as  an 
appendix  to  the  printed  report  of  his  address  at  the 
celebration  in  1854  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Nott  wrote:  ''Between 
Albany  and  Schenectady  there  was  a  contest  in  relation 
to  the  location  of  Union  College.  Both  urged  their  re- 
spective claims  before  the  Regents.  It  was  finally, 
through  the  influence  of  General  Schuyler,  awarded  to 
Schenectady.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  award  was 
the  actual  running  of  a  stage  to  and  from  the  place. 
The  location  of  the  College  gave  offense  to  Albany.  A 
settled  opposition  to  the  College  was  the  consequence. 
This  opposition  continued  during  the  Presidencies  of 
Drs.  Smith,  Edwards  and  Maxcy.  On  the  election  of  the 
present  incumbent,  who  was  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  Al- 
bany and  who  had  many  friends  there,  this  opposition 
to  a  great  extent  subsided.    Some  traces  of  the  original 
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feud,  however,  long  continued,  and  have  not  even  yet, 
perliaps,  entirely  disai^peared. " 

The  month  of  February,  1795,  saw  the  first  triumph 
of  tlie  cause  wliich  had  found  its  first  popular  exi)res- 
sion  sixteen  years  before.  Uj)on  the  eighth  of  that 
month  the  Trustees  of  tlie  C'ollt^ge  were  named,  and  upon 
tlie  '27)t\i  the  full  text  of  the  Charter  was  ratified  by  the 
Regents.  This  Charter  failed  in  but  one  important  i)ar- 
ticular  to  embody  the  reeonnnendations  of  the  i)etition- 
ers.  The  petition  had  specified  that  the  majority  of  the 
Trustees  should  not  at  any  time  be  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  religious  sect  or  denomination.  For 
reasons  which  do  not  appear  in  tlie  records,  this  ))rovi- 
sion  was  stri(*ken  out  by  tlie  Regents.  It  needed,  how- 
ever, no  official  declaration  to  make  real  or  i)ermanent 
the  undenominational  character  of  the  institution.  That 
had  been  effected  by  tlie  will  of  the  founders,  and  the 
very  name  given  to  the  College  was  both  the  evidence 
and  the  pledge  of  its  freedom  from  sectarian  control.  In 
all  its  history  there  has  never  been  a  departure  even 
temporarily  from  this  original  ]mrpose,  and  no  church 
has  ever  attemj)ted  to  break  the  unwritten  law  that 
committed  the  College  to"Hhe  fostering  care  of  Chris- 
tian citizens,  unhamy)ered  by  the  limitations  of  a  creed 
or  a  distinctive  (»cclesiastical  i)oli(*y. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  rider  who  brought  the  good 
news  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter  from  Albany  to 
Schenectadv,  but  w^e  can  believe  that  some  one  in  his 
zeal  mounted  and  rode  throue:h  the  wintry  air  and  the 
snows  of  that  February  dav  to  be  the  first  to  crv  the 
tidings  in  the  streets  of  that  waiting  and  anxious  town. 
We  know  that  before  the  evening  shadows  fell,  Schene<»- 
tady  had  learned  that  its  long  cherished  hopes  were  re- 
alized, and  that  a  scene  of  rejoicing  followed.  The  Rev. 
Josei)h  Sweetman,  then  a  student  in  the  Academy  and 
two  years  later  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  College,  has  given  us  a  description  of  that  scene 
so  far,  at  least,  as  he  was  an  eye  witness.  S])eaking  aft- 
er fifty  years,  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
College,  he  said:  '*The  old  brick  Academy  resounded 
with  t\w  tidings  of  success,  and  the  night  following  the 
windows  w^ere  well  studded  with  candles,  and  at  a  con- 
certed signal  all  instantly  in  a  blaze,  the  little  bell  on 
to])  of  the  house  jingling  most  merrily,  the  interior  filled 
with  hapi)y  boys  and  the  streets  crowded  with  sympa- 
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thizing  spectators.  Had  you  been  there  you  would  have 
witnessed  a  joyful  night  when  the  Academy  was  meta- 
morphosed into  Union  College." 

Mr.  Sweetman  described  what  interested  him  most  as 
a  student,  the  Academy  being  the  center  of  the  whole 
scene,  but  the  chronicles  of  the  day  speak  of  the  whole 
town  given  over  to  rejoichig,  a  general  display  of  flags, 
the  ringing  of  all  the  bells,  bonfires  and  a  great  illumi- 
nation. 

Thus  began  the  life  of  this  historic  institution,  and 
with  the  full  text  of  the  original  Charter  we  close  the 
chapter  on  ^'The  Storj^  of  Its  Origin." 

By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York : 

Whereas,  Abraham  Oothout,  Gerrit  S.  Veeder,  junior, 
Abraham  Wempel,  Abraham  Fonda,  Nicholas  VanPat- 
ten,  Harmanus  Bradt,  Nicholas  VanderVolger,  Nicholas 
Veeder,  Isaac  Vrooman,  Michael  Tyms,  Jacob  G.  Fonda, 
Abraham  Vanlngen.  and  one  hundred  fifteen  other  per- 
sons citizens  of  this  state  as  well  residing  elsewhere 
as  in  the  town  of  Schenectady  have  ai)])lied  and  have 
in  writing  made  known  to  us  that  they  the  said  appli- 
cants were  minded  to  found  a  college  in  the  said  town 
and  have  also  made  known  to  us  the  plan  on  which  and 
the  funds  with  which  it  is  intended  to  found  and  provide 
for  the  said  college  and  have  pro])osed  to  us  the  twenty- 
four  persons  hereinafter  nnmed  for  the  first  trustees  of 
the  said  college  and  have  signified  to  us  that  the  name 
of  the  said  college  shall  l>e  Union  College  and  we  having 
approved  thereof  and  it  appearing  to  us  that  the  funds 
intended  by  the  snid  aT)i)Iicnnts  for  the  use  of  the  said 
college  are  as  duly  and  sufficiently  secured  and  vested 
for  that  ])urpose  as  is  i-ec^uisite  and  that  the  founding 
of  the  snid  college  can  not  be  farther  com])leted  before 
the  said  trustees  are  in(*on)orated  therefore  in  virtue 
of  the  power  in  us  by  law  we  have  <rranted  and  declared 
and  bv  these  presents  do  grant  and  declare  that  a  col- 
lege for  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  in  the 
learned  lanffuacres  and  liberal  nrts  and  sciences  shall  be 
!^nd  herebv  is  founded  nnd  established  in  the  said  town — 
That  the  trustees  of  the  said  (»olloire  sluill  alwavs  be 
twentv-four  in  numboi-  and  that  Rol)crt  Yntes,  Abraham 
Yates,  innior,  Abraham  Ten  Rroeck,  fioldshrow  Ranyar, 
John  V.  Henry,  George  ^feT'chant,  Ste])hen  Van  Reus- 
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selaor,  John  Glen,  Isaac  Vroman,  Joseph  C.  Yates,  James 
Shuter,  Nicholas  Veeder,  James  Gordon,  Beriah  JPalmer, 
Samuel  Smith,  Henry  Walton,  Amoni  liodgers,  Aaron 
Condict,  Jacobus  V.  C.  Romeyn,  James  Cochran,  Jolin 
Frey,  I).  Christopher  Peck,  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Jonas  Coe 
shall  be  the  i)resent  trustees  and  that  the  said  trustees 
and  their  successors  sliall  be  a  bodv  cori)orate  and  po- 
litic bv  the  name  of  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  UNION  COL- 
LEdE  IX  THE  TOWN  OF  SCHENECTADY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  and  shall  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession and  l>e  capal)le  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  jmr- 
chase,  take  hold,  enjoy  and  have  lands,  messuages,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  and  real  esttite  whatsoever  in  fee 
simi)le  or  for  tenn  of  life  or  lives  or  years  or  in  any 
other  manner  howsoever  and  also  goods,  chattels,  books, 
monies,  annuities  and  all  other  things  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever  i)rovided  alwavs  the  clear  vearlv  value  of 
such  real  estate  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  tliirtv  three  dollars  and  one 
third  of  a  dollar  lawful  monev  of  the  United  States  and 
also  to  appoint  a  President  and  Professors  and  Tutors 
to  have  the  immediate  care  of  the  educiition  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  students  who  shall  be  sent  to  and  ad- 
mitted in  the  said  college  for  instruction  and  education 
according  to  such  ordinances,  rules  and  orders  as  shall 
be  made  i)y  the  said  trustees  and  also  to  appoint  a  treas- 
urer and  clerk  and  all  other  needful  officers  and  minis- 
ters and  assign  to  them  their  res])ective  business  and 
duties  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  ordi- 
nances, rules  or  orders  for  the  management  and  dis- 
position of  the  lands  and  other  real  estate  and  of  the 
chattels  and  monies  and  other  property  at  any  time  held 
or  possessed  by  them  the  said  trustees  for  the  use  of 
the  said  college  and  for  the  more  orderly  and  conven- 
iently i)erfonning  and  executing  the  trusts  and  authori- 
ties hereby  granted  and  committed  to  them  as  they  the 
said  trustees  shall  deem  most  fit  and  beneficial  and  also 
all  such  ordinances,  rules  and  orders  directing  and  ap- 
])ointing  what  l>ooks  shall  be  ]niblicly  read  and  taught 
in  the  said  college  and  for  the  l>etter  government  of 
the  said  college  and  of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors, 
and  Students  thereof  as  thev  the  said  trustees  think 
best  for  the  general  good  of  the  same  provided  that  no 
or(linan(»e  I'ule  oi*  order  to  bo  made  by  the  said  trustees 
nor  sliall  the  aj^^pointment  of  a  President  or  of  any  Pro- 
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fessor  or  Tutor  in  the  said  college  nor  of  a  treasurer 
or  clerk  or  any  other  officer  or  minister  have  any  force 
or  validity  unless  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
major  part  of  any  thirteen  or  more  of  them  the  said 
trustees  convened  and  met  together  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  no  such  ordinance,  rule  or  order  shall  be  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  this  state  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.     Neither  shall  anv  of  them  extend  to  exclude 

ft- 

any  person  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  from 
equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  education  or  from  any 
of  the  degrees,  liberties,  privileges,  benefits  or  immuni- 
ties of  the  said  college  on  account  of  his  particular  ten- 
ets in  religion  and  provided  also  every  such  ordinance, 
rule  or  order  whereby  the  punishments  of  expulsion, 
suspension,  degradation  or  i)ublic  confession  shall  be  in- 
flicted on  anv  student  shall  be  i)ut  in  execution  onlv  bv 
such  major  part  of  any  thirteen  or  more  of  the  said 
trustees,  that  the  President  of  the  said  college  shall  hold 
his  office  for  and  during  his  good  behaviour  but  that  all 
Professors  and  Tutors  and  everv  treasurer  and  clerk 
and  all  other  officers  and  ministers  shall  hold  their  re- 
spective offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  said  Trus- 
tees. That  there  shall  be  two  meetings  of  the  said  trus- 
tees in  the  said  town  in  everv  vear  on  such  davs  and  at 
such  place  as  the  said  trustees  shall  by  ordinances  to 
be  by  them  from  time  to  time  made  in  that  l)ehalf  ap- 
point to  }>e  denominated  stated  meetings  and  until  the 
said  trustees  shall  have  made  an  ordinance  appointing 
the  days  and  place  for  such  stated  meetings  the  same 
shall  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesdav  in  Mav  and  the  last 

•  ft- 

Tuesday  in  September  and  in  the  building  hitherto  called 
the  academy — That  when  any  snecial  meeting  of  the  said 
trustees  shall  be  deemed  necessarv  the  senior  trustee 
then  residing  in  the  said  town  and  taking  upon  himself 
the  exercise  of  the  office  shall  on  application  for  that 
purpose  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  any  five  or  more 
of  the  said  trustees  appoint  a  time  for  such  special 
meeting  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  said  town  and 
cause  due  notice  thereof  to  1k»  2:iven  by  advertising  the 
same  in  one  or  more  of  the  public  newspa])ers  printed  in 
the  said  town  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  public  news- 
papers printed  in  the  t'ity  of  Albanv  at  least  twenty 
days  before  such  meeting  and  at  such  meeting  such  senior 
trustee  before  entering  upon  any  business  shall  certify 
such  notification  to  the  trustees  then  met — That  when- 
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ever  the  said  trustees  shall  Ix*  met  togetlier  at  any  meet- 
ing the  senior  trustee  then  jiresent  shall  i)reside  at  such 
meeting — That  the  seniority  intended  in  tliese  two  sev- 
eral cases  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  said  trustees  are  lierein  named  and  shall  \ye 
hereafter  elected — That  the  said  trustees  mav  bv  the 
President  of  the  said  college  or  any  other  j)erson  by  them 
authorised  and  appointed  give  and  grant  any  such  de- 
gree and  degrees  to  all  such  persons  by  them  thought 
worthy  thereof  as  are  known  to  and  usually  granted 
by  any  university  or  college  in  Eurojie — That  the  said 
trustees  shall  and  may  have  a  conmion  seal  under  which 
they  shall  and  may  pass  all  grants  diplomas  and  all 
other  writings  whatsoever  re([uisite  or  convenient  to 
pass  under  such  seal  and  which  seal  shall  be  engraven 
in  such  form  and  with  such  devices  and  inscription  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  trustees  and  to  alter 
the  same  at  their  i)leasure  and  finally  that  the  said 
trustees  and  their  successors  forever  shall  enjoy  all  the 
corporate  rights  and  ])rivileges  whicli  we  are  empowered 
to  grant. 

In  testimonv  whereof  we  have  caused  our  connnon 
seal  to  be  aflSxed  to  these  presents  the  ^otli  day  of  Feb- 
ruarv  in  tlie  IDth  vear  of  the  inde])endence  of  the  United 
States  1795. 

Resolved  tliat  the  common  seal  of  the  Universitv  be 
affixed  thereto  and  that  Mr.  L'llommedieu  and  Mr.  Ben- 
son be  a  committee  to  wait  on  his  excel  lencv  the  Gov- 
emor  with  the  said  charter  to  have  the  same  subscril>ed 
by  him  as  chancellor  and  that  the  secretary  then  de- 
liver the  said  charter  together  with  the  evidences  in  his 
possession  of  property  belonging  to  the  said  college  to 
anv  one  of  the  trustees  therein  named  who  mav  be  in 
this  citv. 

T^NIVKRSITY  OF  THK    StaTE  OF  NeW  YoHK. 

By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York : 

Whereas  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  in  the  Town  of 
Schenectady  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  College  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  hnvc  by  their  petition  this  day  })re- 
sented  to  the  said  Regents,  asked  that  the  number  of 
Trustees  of  said  College  necessarv  for  a  ouorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  when  said  Trustees  are  lawfully 
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assembled,  be  reduced  froui  eleven  to  seven  and  have  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  said  Regents,  shown  sufficient  cause 
therefor  and  have  also  filed  with  them  duly  authenti- 
cated proof  of  publication  of  notice  of  their  said  in- 
tended application,  in  accordance  w4th  their  ordinance 
in  that  behalf:  Now,  therefore,  the  said  Regents  by 
this  Instrument  under  their  (.'onnnon  Seal,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  author itv  in  them  by  law  vested,  do  ordain 
and  declare  that  the  number  of  Trustees  of  the  said  Col- 
lege, necessary  to  be  present  to  form  a  quonun  for  the 
transaction  of  business  when  the  said  Trustees  are  con- 
vened and  met  together  in  the  meetings  thereof,  here- 
after to  be  held  at  the  times  and  places  appointed  by 
such  Trustees  for  such  meetings,  by  ordinances  by  them 
made  in  conformity  to  the  charter  of  said  College,  shall 
be  Seven  instead  of  the  number  heretofore  required  for 
such  quorum,  and  that  this  ordinance  do  take  effect  im- 
mediately: subject  to  the  right  to  us,  the  said  Regents, 
to  alter,  amend  or  rei)eal  these  i)resents. 

In  Witness  AVhereof,  the  said  Regents  have  hereto 
caused  their  common  seal  to  be  affixed  and  their  Chancel- 
lor and  Secretary  to  subscribe  their  names,  this  fifteenth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

JouN  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
(^hancellor. 
S.  B.  WooLwoRTH.  Secretary. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  the  Regents  of  the  [University  of  the  State  of  New 

York : 

An  apj)lication  having  been  made  to  the  Regents  by 
the  Trustees  of  Tnion  College  for  an  amendment  of  their 
Charter  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  said  College  which  ai)])lication  it  satisfactorily 
appears  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  said  Trustees 
during  the  late  vacancy  in  the  said  office,  and  it  api>ear- 
ing  to  the  Regents  that  due  jmblic  notice  of  the  said  ap- 
plication has  been  given,  and  no  objection  thereto  hav- 
ing been  ])resented: 

Now  therc^fore  be  it  known,  that  the  said  Regents  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  in  them  bv  law  vested,  do  ordain, 
determine  and  declare. 

That  so  much  of  the  Charter  of  Union  College  granted 
bv  this  Board  on  the  twentv-fifth  dav  of  February  in 
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the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  as 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  said  College  shall  hold 
his  office  for  and  during  his  good  behaviour,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
said  College,  including  the  present  incumbent,  do  hold 
his  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
said  College,  to  be  expressed  by  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  said  Trustees. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Regents  have  hereto 
caused  their  common  seal  to  be  affixed  and  their  Chan- 
cellor and  Secretarv  to  subscribe  their  names  this  elev- 
enth  day  of  January  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixtv-seven. 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn. 
Chancellor  of  the  Universitv. 

ft 

S.  B.  WooLwoRTH,  Secretaiy. 

Univkrsity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York : 

An  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Charter  of  Union  College. 

An  application  having  been  made  to  the  said  Regents, 
by  the  Tnistees  of  Union  College,  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Charter  of  the  said  College,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  four  additional  Trustees  bv  the  Alumni 
of  said  College,  and  it  appearing  to  the  said  Regents  that 
due  public  notice  of  the  said  aj)plication  has  been  given 
as  required  by  the  ordinance  of  the  said  Regents  in 
that  behalf,  and  no  objection  thereto  having  been  pre- 
sented : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  the  said  Regents 
of  the  Universitv,  bv  virtue  of  the  authoritv  in  them  bv 
law  vested,  do  ordain,  determine  and  declare  that  the 
Charter  of  Union  College  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended,  as  follows,  subject,  however,  to  the  power  of 
the  said  Regents,  at  any  time  hereafter,  on  cause  satis- 
factory to  tlie  said  Regents,  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
this  ordinance: 

Section  1.  On  the  day  preceding  the  next  annual 
Commencement  of  Union  College,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon, 
an  election  shall  be  held  in  the  Chapel  of  Union  College 
to  choose  four  additional  Trustees  of  said  College,  which 
Trustees  when  duly  chosen  shall  possess  the  same  pow- 
ers and  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  other  Tnistees 
of  said  College.     Such  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  and 
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every  graduate  of  the  College  who  has  received  or  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  his  Master's  degree,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  such  election.  To  be  eligible  as  such 
additional  Trustees,  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  at  least  ten  years'  standing.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  election,  the  Trustee  so  to  be  chosen  shall 
he  so  classified  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  of  them 
shall  expire  with  the  close  of  Commencement  Day  the 
next  vear  after  an  election — another  the  second — another 
the  third — the  other  the  fourth. 

Section  2.  On  the  day  preceding  each  subsequent  Com- 
mencement, an  election  shall  be  held  to  choose  one  Trus- 
tee to  fill  the  place  of  the  person  whose  term  of  service 
is  about  to  expire.  The  person  so  chosen  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  all  the  provisions 
of  the  first  section  of  this  ordinance  relating  to  the  qual- 
ification of  voters  and  the  eligibility  of  Candidates,  and 
the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  the  election,  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  such  elections. 

Section  3.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  shall  appoint 
Inspectors  of  all  such  elections,  and  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  conducting  such  elections,  and  can- 
vassing the  votes  and  declaring  the  result,  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  They  shall  also  provide  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Trustees  to  be  elected  in  pursuance  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Ordinance. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Kegents  have  caused 
their  Common  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  their 
Chancellor  and  Secretary  to  subscribe  their  names,  this 
second  day  of  June  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventv-one. 

Joii'N  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
( ^lancellor  of  the  Universitv. 

ft- 

S.  B.  WooLwoRTH,  Secretarv. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

An  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Ordinance  entitled  *^An  Or- 
dinance to  amend  the  Charter  of  Union  College," 
passed  June  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

Passed  June  16,  1879. 
The  Eegents  of  the  T^niversity  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  on  the  petition  of  the  Trustees  of  Union  College 

in  the  Town  of  Schenectady  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

declare  and  ordain  as  follows: 
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Section  1.  The  second  section  of  the  Ordinance  of 
June  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  entitled, 
'*  An  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Charter  of  Tnion  College," 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'* Section  2,  On  the  day  preceding  each  subsequent 
CommencenuMit  an  election  shall  be  held  to  choose  one 
Trustee  to  fill  the  j)lace  of  the  person  whose  term  of 
service  is  about  to  exj)ire.  The  j)erson  so  chosen  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  vears  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Ordinance  relating 
to  the  (jualification  of  voters  and  the  eligibility  of  can- 
didates and  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  the 
election,  shall  be  ai)plicable  to  all  such  elections;  Pro- 
vided, that  whenever  there  shall  be  three  meml>ers  of 
the  Board  of  Trust(K»s  resident  at  Schene<»tady,  no  j>er- 
son  resident  there  shall  be  eligible  to  be  chosen  a  Trustee 
by  the  Alunmi  or  imder  this  Ordinance." 

Section  2.  This  Ordinance  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately, subject  to  the  right  of  the  said  Regents  of  the 
University  at  any  time  hereafter  to  alter,  amend,  or 
re]>eal  the  same. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Regents  have  caused 
their  common  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  their  Chan- 
cellor   and    Secretarv   have   hereunto    subscribed   their 

•  

names,  this  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1879. 

E.  C.  Benedict, 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 
S.  B.  WooLwoRTH.  Secretary. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  15  pages  are  a 
true  copy  and  the  whole  thereof  of  the  record  of  Union 
college  charter  and  the  amendments  thereto,  which  rec- 
ord is  in  the  custody  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

June  16,  1898. 

(seal.)  Melvil,  Dewey,  Secretary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    STORY    OF     EARLY    STRUGGLES — FIRST     COMMENCEMENT. 

Before  beginning  the  record  of  the  first  years  of  the 
College  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  times.  The  Nation  was  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  The  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  effected  a  TTnion  that  was  more  a  name  than 
a  reality.  How  Its  various  provisions  should  be  inter- 
preted was  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy.  Clashing 
opinions  tlireatened  at  times  the  very  existence  of  the 
government.  Personal  rivalries  increased  the  confu- 
sion. Xevertlieless,  amid  all  the  strife  of  tongues,  a  na- 
tional self-consciousness  was  slowly  being  developed,  and 
with  it  the  vigor  of  youtli  asserted  itself.  The  problems 
of  life  were  not  all  political.  The  people  awoke  to  the 
boundless  opportunities  of  their  broad  domain,  and 
gathered  their  energies  for  a  new  struggle  with  Nature. 
The  great  principles  asserted  in  the  war  for  independ- 
ence and  established  by  final  victory  attracted  the  peo- 
ples of  other  lands,  and  the  enterprising  and  liberty- 
loving  sought  these  shores.  Emigration  followed  immi- 
gration. The  vigorous  and  adventurous  moved  from 
the  seaboard  inland.  The  wilderness  began  to  ring 
again  with  the  axe  of  the  settler.  Through  the  forests 
new  highways  were  opened.  Before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  movement  of  ])()])ulation  had  be- 
gun which  a  few  years  later  created  new  States  beyond 
the  hitherto  mountain  barriers.  Tt  was  in  this  formative 
period  of  the  Nation's  life,  marked  by  aggressive  and 
constructive  enter])rise,  that  T^nion  College  began  its 
career  and,  as  already  suii:gested,  its  location  brought 
it  into  direct  and  important  relations  with  the  work  of 
national  development. 

Schenectady  was  then  a  village  of  but  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  but,  though  still  a  frontier  town,  it  had  an 
air  of  substantial  ])ros])erity  not  usually  associated  with 
the  borderland  of  civilization.  This  was  due  to  its  age, 
for  it  was  but  a  few  vears  vounger  than  Albanv  and 
New  York,  and  to  the  character  of  its  peoi)le,  who  were 
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predominantly  Dutch.  The  Hollander  never  traveled 
without  his  virtues,  and  wherever  he  settled,  even  though 
in  a  wilderness,  he  built  for  more  than  a  daj'  and  repro- 
duced the  homely  comforts  of  the  land  of  liis  birth. 
Schenectady  was,  therefore,  from  the  first,  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  a  transplanted  Holland  "burg,"  and  it 
had  not  lost  this  distinctive  character  when  the  west- 
ward march  began  and  the  pioneers  of  American  prog- 
ress pushed  by  its  doors.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Sweetman,  in 
the  address  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  gives 
this  picture  of  the  staid  and  prosperous  town  as  he  knew 
it  near  the  close  of  the  eifihteentli  century: 


Oldest  House  in  Schenectady. 

"The  Dutch  style  of  building  was  then  common 
throughout  the  city.  The  end  of  the  house  faced  the 
street,  unomamented  save  by  a  few  figures  to  designate 
the  time  of  its  erection,  placed  high  up  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  long  steep  sides  of  the  roof.  At  the  door  for 
entrance  was  a  plain  stoop,  accommodated  with  a  seat 
at  each  end  and  generally  filled  vnth  social  occupants  in 
the  summer  evenings.  Within,  all  was  neat,  clean,  un- 
ostentatious, and  almost  without  the  incumliranee  of 
mere  ornament,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  portraits  of  an- 
cient families  or  worthy  ancestors.  The  wliole  appear- 
ance bespoke  convenience,  was  inviting  and  seemed  to 
say,  'This  is  the  jilace  of  comfort;  come  and  share  in 
its  enjoyraent-s. '     The  Dutch  language  was  commonly 
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spoken  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  Dutch  forms  and 
manners  and  usages  ])reserved  in  great  purity. 

*' Schenectady  was  not  at  that  time  a  place  of  much 
mechanical  or  mercantile  business,  nor  the  residence  of 
large  capitalists,  though  individuals  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants were  wealthy.  It  was  comparatively  a  frontier 
town.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie,  in  the 
immediate  vicinitv,  were  settled  to  some  extent.  Cher- 
ry  Valley,  Cooperstown  and  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome) 
and  the  village  of  Utica  (now  become  the  city  of  Utica) 
were  then  the  places  of  most  note  in  the  west,  and  be- 
yond these  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  a  wilder- 
ness, with  here  and  there  a  settlement  commencing.  A 
trip  to  Detroit  in  a  batteau,  then  the  only  mode  of  con- 
veyance, was  the  laborious  and  hazardous  work  of  a 
whole  summer.  Turnpikes  were  heard  of  and  talked 
about,  but  none  were  constructed  in  connection  with  this 
place.  Canals  and  railroads  were  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  the  names,  if  mentioned,  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Nevertheless,  the  y)eople  of  this  place  had  their 
satisfactions  in  the  absence  of  all  that  has  since  been 
added  and  the  vast  changes  in  forms  and  things  of  re- 
eenter  date.  They  were  plain,  honest,  unaspiring,  and 
enjoyed  domestic  life  in  high  perfection.  Many  had 
small  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  which  they 
cultivated,  and  where  they  raised  their  com  and  vege- 
tables and  fruit.  Besides,  there  was  a  tract  of  rich 
pasture  land  on  the  flats  reserved  for  common  use.  This 
was  no  small  accommodation  to  many,  and  the  occasion 
of  rejoicing  when  the  fixed  day  in  June  arrived  and  the 
gate  of  the  poor-pasture  was  unlocked  and  the  cows 
had  free  access  to  that  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  peo- 
ple had  a  relish  for  social  intercourse,  and  enjoyed  it  in 
no  degree  inferior  to  their  neighbors.  They  had  their 
common  and  public  festivals  and  amusements.  Christ- 
mas, when  Santa  Claas  came,  and  Paas  and  Pinxter,  too, 
were  seasons  of  joy  and  merriment  to  old  and  young, 
black  and  white." 

But  these  conditions  were  not  destined  to  continue 
long  imaffected  by  the  stirring  life  of  the  growing  na- 
tion. The  Hon.  A.  A.  Yates,  in  a  recently  published 
*' History  of  Schenectady  County,"  has  attempted  to 
portray  the  period  of  cli a ngo,  when  the  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion of  Schenectadv  vieldod  to  the  demands  of  the  new 
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era.  AMiile  some  allowance  should  doubtless  l)e  made 
for  the  Judge's  exuJ)erant  imagination,  we  may  I>elieve 
that  in  the  essential  features  of  his  picture  he  has  not 
sacrificed  historical  accuracy: 

'*The  calm  of  a  blessed  i)eace  settled  over  the  peace- 
ful town  on  the  *Groot  Vlaclite,'  the  great  beautiful  plain 
that  circled  out  under  the  hills  and  was  girdled  by  the 
Mohawk.  It  was  a  lovely  village  of  magnificent  elms, 
of  towering  pine  on  the  ])lain  and  graceful  willow  by 
the  riverside.  The  fort  was  permitted  to  rot  away,  the 
palisades,  which  had  sunived  the  usefulness  of  i)ro- 
tection,  now  one  by  one  subserved  the  comfort  of  the 
sturdy  Dutchman,  who,  by  the  roaring  fire  on  the  im- 
mense hearth,  smoked  liis  great  pendant  pipe  and  drank 
his  schnapps,  des])ising  the  luxury  of  the  cigar  and  the 
eflfeminacy  of  tea.  Old  streets  lengthened  out,  new  ones 
radiated,  names  changed.  The  aggressive  Yankee  in- 
terloper came  and  came  to  stay,  and  would  not  be 
shouldered  out.  The  burgher  watched  the  cavalcade  for 
awhile.  But  he  was  a  trader,  shrewd,  cautious,  close, 
but  honest  as  the  sunlisrht. 

**So  it  hapijcned  that  as  the  century  drew  near  to  its 
close,  the  ending  of  the  ciuhteciith,  as  of  the  nineteenth, 
was  marked  by  the  commingling  of  races  and  the  infu- 
sion of  new  young  blood  that  acted  like  an  elixir  to  its 
prosperity.  For  despite  the  suflfering  imposed  ui)on 
business  bv  a  worthless  currency  and  the  erection  of  a 

«  • 

national  eilifice  on  lines  which  were  new  and  experimen- 
tal and  which  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  Gallatin  and  John 
Jay  had  not  i)erfected  into  stable  government,  the  town 
prosi)ered  and  grew  j^roportionately  equal  to  any  in  the 
leading  State  of  the  young  Union. 

**Tt  was  a  Imsy  town  and  a  heterogeneous  one  in  pop- 
ulation and  architecture.  On  the  old  quadrilateral 
bounded  1)y  Front,  Ferrv  and  State  streets  and  Wash- 
ington  avenue  the  old  steej)  roofs  and  gal)led  ended 
houses,  so  much  derided  in  later  days  by  Captain 
Maryatt,  who  lied  more  anuisingly  in  his  American  vis- 
it than  he  did  in  his  English  novels,  still  stood,  so  mass- 
ively built  with  their  enormous  beams  that,  Imt  for  the 
terrible  conflagration  of  ISIO,  many  would  have  been 
standing  today.  The  Dorpian  loved  his  home,  endured 
its  ugliness,  for  it  was  stuccoed  with  the  l)eauty  of  youth- 
ful nieniorios  and  family  tradition.     Inside  the  homely 
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shell  there  were  polished  floors,  walls,  and  heavily  raft- 
ered rooms,  radiant  with  cleanliness,  reflecting  in  ev- 
ery nook  and  corner  the  living  forms  of  his  living  and 
the  shadowv  outlines  of  his  beloved  dead. 

** Business  was  all  centered  in  the  west  end.  Great 
storage  and  forwarding  warehouses  of  Yates,  Myn- 
derse,  Phynn,  El  lice,  Jacob  S.  Glen  &  Co.,  Duncan, 
Stei)hen  X.  Bayard,  AValten  &  Co.,  Luther  &  McMichael, 
stretched  from  the  Frog  Alley  bridge,  now  crossed  by 
the  street  railway  company,  to  the  present  site  of  the  Mo- 
hawk bridge.  Great  docks,  built  on  heavy  piles,  extended 
out  in  the  stream,  and  a  river  commerce  of  grand  vol- 
ume, building  up  si)Iendid  fortunes  for  its  promoters, 
began  to  whiten  the  Mohawk  with  sails  of  the  Durham 
boat.  From  near  Governor's  Lane  to  the  poor  pasture 
given  for  the  use  of  the  i)easantry  by  the  generous  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  Hans  Jans  Enkluvs  was  the  Strand. 
Here  was  founded  in  the  last  i)art  of  the  century  an  im- 
mense boat-building  industry. 

**Nearlv  all  the  boats  used  on  the  ^fohawk  and  west- 
em  waters  were  built  at  this  i)lace.  The  boat  yards 
were  located  on  what  is  termed  the  Strand  street,  on 
the  river,  then  much  wider  than  now,  owing  to  encroach- 
ments and  other  causes.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in 
the  AYar  of  1812  to  see  from  twentv-five  to  one  hundred 
boats  on  the  sto(»ks  at  the  boat  yards,  extending  from 
near  the  Mohawk  bridge  to  North  street.  The  boats 
that  conveved  the  armv  of  (Jeneral  Wilkinson  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  were  all  built  at  this  jilace;  the  oak 
forests  of  our  conmion  lands  furnished  the  recjuisite  ma- 
terials in  great  sui)])ly.  The  jjrincipal  boat-builders 
were  the  Van  Slycks,  Marselis.  Wnnlers  and  Peeks,  al- 
though there  were  others.  The  boat-builders  were  g:en- 
erallv  residents  of  Front  and  Green  streets.'' 

To  understand  the  chancfe  thus  grai)hically  described 
we  must  remember  the  im]iortant  relations  of  the  Afo- 
hawk  river  to  tlie  westward  movement.    The  river  todav 

• 

offers  little  suggestion  of  what  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  a  great 
medium  of  trans])()rtati()]i.  Then,  however,  the  waters 
between  its  wooded  banks  were  deej)  and  steady  in  their 
flow,  with  but  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  ])assage  of 
boats  from  Schenectady  to  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome)  and 
bevond,  and  that  obstacle,  called  the  Little  Falls,  in  dis- 
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tinetion  from  the  Great  Falls  at  Cohoes,  necessitated 
but  a  short  portage,  which  later  was  obviated  by  a  canal 
and  a  series  of  locks.  Progress  waited  upon  the  means 
of  transportation  then  as  it  does  today.  Wlien,  there- 
fore, the  fertile  plains  beyond  the  mountains  began  to 
draw  the  jieople  from  the  coast,  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Afohawk  became  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  jiroblem 
of  transportation,  since  no  other  river  cut  its  way  from 
the  interior  I)asin  to  the  sea.  Tlie  i>ionoers  had  but  to 
ascend  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  traverse  the  june  ])lains 
Ijetween  that  city  and  Schenectady,  to  find  Nature's  own 
highway  to  the  west.    It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 

Schenectadv  should  become  the  center  of  busv  life  as 

•  •• 

soon  as  it  became  known  that  it  stood  at  the  gateway 
of  the  western  world.  In  this  connection  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  late  Judge  Sanders,  and  quoted  by 
Judge  Yates,  is  of  special  interest: 

*'Up  to  about  the  year  1740  the  early  settlers  used 
the  largest  sized  Indian  bark  canoe,  the  graceful  craft 
which  had  glided  on  the  bosom  of  the  Mohawk  probably 
for  centuries  before.  But  about  or  soon  after  that 
time,  the  later  Indian  traders,  William,  afterwards  Sir 
William  Johnson,  John  Duncan,  John  Eobinson,  Will- 
iam Corlett,  Charles  Martin,  James  Ellice,  Daniel 
Campbell  and  others,  taking  a  wide  step  in  advance  of 
the  time-honored  canoe,  introduced  the  small  bateau,  a 
wooden  vessel,  strongly  manned  by  three  men.  Simms 
says,  in  his  'History  of  Schoharie  County,'  containing 
interesting  memoranda  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  page  141 : 
'These  boats  were  forced  over  the  rapids  in  the  river 
with  poles  and  ropes,  the  latter  drawn  by  men  on  the 
shore.'  Such  was  the  mode  of  transporting  merchan- 
dise and  Indian  commodities  to  and  from  the  west  for 
a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  and  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  were  carrying  ])laces  along  the  route.  Of 
course,  the  first  was  at  Little  Falls.  A  second  place  was 
at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome),  from  the  boatable  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  to  Wood  creek;  thence  passing  into  Oneida 
lake,  the  bateaus  proceeded  into  the  Oswego  river,  and 
thence  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  Niagara,  or 
elsewhere  on  that  lake,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  they 
pleased  to  venture,  and  after  being  carried  around  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  to  Chippewa,  went  uninterruptedly  on 
to  Detroit,  their  usual   limit,    and    sometimes  even  to 
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Mackinaw.  But  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  tide 
of  immigration  set  strongly  westward,  and  that  ener- 
getic population  required  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  comnmnication  with  the  great  Hudson 
river,  and  their  old  homes  in  the  east  and  elsewhere. 
Wliat  was  to  he  done?  Just  emerged  from  a  sanguinary 
and  exhausting  struggle,  the  state  and  the  peo])le  were 
impoverished.  The  expense  of  the  canal  could  not  be 
thought  of,  and  dreams  of  railroads,  steamboats  and 
electricity  put  into  service,  were  only  the  far-off  fancies 
of  visionary  men,  born  prematurely. 

**But  something  must  be  done.  General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, that  far-seeing  statesman  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
who  as  major-general  had  rendered  his  country  invalu- 
able services  in  her  most  trying  periods,  who  had  been 
a  United  States  senator  and  was  then  surveyor-general 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  succeeded  in  forming  a  cor- 
porate body  known  as  the  'Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Company,'  of  which  body  many  citizens  of  Schenectady 
and  vicinity  were  members.  AVith  such  capital.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  under  his  immediate  supervision  and 
direction,  constructed  a  dam  and  sluice,  or  short  canal, 
at  Wood  creek,  uniting  it  with  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Mohawk;  and  also  built  a  short  canal  and  several 
locks  at  Little  Falls;  in  both  cases  obviating  portage,  or 
the  necessity  of  unloading  the  vessels.  These  works 
were  completed  in  179;"),  and  from  that  date,  or  soon 
thereafter,  those  enterprising  forwarders,  Jonathan 
Walton,  Jacob  S.  Glen,  "Kri  Lusher,  Stephen  N.  Bayard 
and  others,  erected  additional  wharves,  docks  and  large 
storehouses  on  the  main  Bennekill,  and  the  commerce 
of  Schenectadv,  with  the  increasecl  facilities  of  navi- 
gating  the  Mohawk,  was  largely  extended  until  the 
great  fire  of  1819.  The  Durham  boat,  constructed  some- 
thing in  shape  like  a  modern  canal  boat,  with  flat  bot- 
tom, and  carrying  from  eight  to  twenty  tons,  took  the 
place  of  the  clumsy  little  bateau,  which  had  for  more 
than  fifty  years  sui)erseded  the  Indian  bark  canoe. 
These  Durham  boats  were  not  decked  except  at  the 
front  and  stern ;  but  along  the  sides  were  heavy  planks, 
partially  covering  the  vessel,  with  cleats  nailed  on  them 
to  give  foothold  to  the  l^oatmen  using  poles.  Many  of 
the  boats  fitted  foi*  use  on  the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
had  a  mast,  with  one  largo  sail,  like  an  Albany  sloop. 
The  usual  crew  was  from  six  to  eight  men.    At  that  day 
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boatmen  at  Schenectady  were  numerous,  and  generally 
were  a  rough  and  hardy  class ;  but  from  cx)mmon  labors, 
exposures  and  hardships,  a  sort  of  brotherly  affection 
for  each  other  existed  among  them  which  did  not  brook 
the  interference  of  outsiders,  and  vet  as  a  class  thev 
were  orderly,  law-abiding  citizens. 

''Boating  at  this  ])eriod  was  attended  with  great  per- 
sonal labor.  True,  the  delay  of  unloading  and  carriage 
at  the  Little  Falls  had  been  overcome,  but  it  was  found 
more  difficult  to  force  large  than  small  craft  over  the 
rapids.  In  view  of  that  difficulty,  several  boats  usually 
started  from  ])ort  in  company,  and  those  boats  first  ar- 
riving at  a  rift,  at  a  low-water  stage,  awaited  the  ap- 
jjroach  of  others  that  their  imited  strength  might  lighten 
the  labor  there.  At  high  water,  with  favorable  wind, 
they  could  sail  the  navigable  length  of  the  river,  but 
when  sails  were  insufficient,  long  poles  were  used.  These 
poles  had  heads  of  considerable  size  that  rested  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  boatman  while  jmshing  onward;  and 
as  has  often  been  seen,  the  shoulders  of  the  boatmen  be- 
came calloused  bv  such  labor,  like  that  of  a  severe  collar- 
worn  horse.  The  toil  of  a  boatman's  life,  when  actually 
at  work,  was  generally  severe  and  trying,  so  that  in 
port,  like  the  sailor,  they  were  sometimes  festive  and 
hilarious. 

''It  is  a  matter  of  curious  historv  in  the  travel  of  the 
Mohawk  vallev  that  about  the  vear  1815  Eri  Lusher 
established  a  daily  line  of  racket  boats,  which  were  con- 
structed after  the  model  of  the  Durham  boat,  with  cabin 
in  midship,  carefully  cushioned,  ornamented  and  cur- 
tained, expressly  calculated  for  and  used  to  carry  from 
twenty  to  thirty  passengers  at  a  time,  between  Schenec- 
tady and  Utica.  making  the  passage  between  the  two 
places  down  the  river  in  about  thirteen  hours,  and  up 
the  river,  with  favorable  wind  and  high  water,  within 
two  da  vs." 

Wo  have  thus  sought  to  show  the  social  and  economic 
conditions,  both  g(Mieral  and  local,  under  which  Union 
College  began  its  life,  since  tliev  had  so  large  a  part  in 
determining  its  influence,  especially  in  the  earlier  years. 
AVe  now  turn  to  the  College  itself. 

Although  the  charter  was  granted  on  Pebruai-v  25, 
]7f)5,  the  orffjuiization  of  the  College  was  not  effected 
until  May  2r>th  of  that  year,  when  the  first  meeting  of 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  and  officers  were  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  charter. 
The  first  clerk  of  the  Board  was  Jeremiah  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Jr.,  and  tlie  first  treasurer  was  Oirck  Van  Ingen. 
A  eommittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  by-laws  of 
the  Board  and  to  make  inquiries  for  a  fit  person  to  be 
appointed  president.  To  this  committee  was  assigned 
the  further  duties  of  procuring  an  official  seal  and  select- 
ing a  new  site  for  the  College.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Trustees  had  no  question  as  to  the  future.  AVithin  six 
weeks  the  committee  was  ready  to  recomuu'iid  a  Presi- 
dent, and  on  July  7,  1795,  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith 
was  elected  to  the  office,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,100, 


Union  College, 


and  Mr.  AVyckoff  was  designated  to  carry  the  letter  of 
notification  to  Philadelphia  and  present  it  in  jierson  to 
Dr.  Smith,  who  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  city.  As  yet,  however,  the 
College  existed  only  in  name,  for  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember 29,  1795.  that  the  Academy  building  was  actually 
transferred  by  deed  to  the  Trustees,  and  the  work  of  in- 
struction begim.  It  was  certainly  the  day  of  small 
things.  Nineteen  students  only  presented  themselves 
for  admission,  aud  for  them  there  was  but  one  instructor 
ready  for  service.  John  Taylor,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Academy,  and  who  was  at  that  September  meet- 
ing elected  Senior  Tutor  in  the  College  and  Acting  Presi- 
dent pending  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Smith.     Mr.  Taylor's 
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salary  was  fixed  at  $fi35.  and  the  sum  of  $325  was  named 
as  tlie  salary  of  a  Junior  Tutor  to  be  a])i)ointed  later. 

When  tlie  C'ollojre  opened  its  doors  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  ago,  its  ])roperty  consisted  of  one  building, 
sfi(),500  in  (•ash  or  good  securities  received  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Common  Lands  in  Schenectadv,  and  sub- 
scrii)tions  from  citizens  to  the  amount  of  $3,475. 

President  Smith  assumed  office  on  December  8,  1795, 
and  a  part  of  the  one  College  building  was  assigned  to 
him  as  a  residence.  This  ])rovision  for  his  (*(mifort  could 
not  liave  seemed  to  liim  very  attractive,  as  the  build- 
ing  contained  originally  but  four  large  rooms,  and, 
whatc^ver  subdivision  may  have  been  made  subsequently, 
the  acconnnodations  must  have  been  wholly  inadequate 
to  his  ncK'ds,  in  vi(»w  of  the  fact  that  all  the  work  of  in- 
struction was  carried  on  within  the  same  walls.  It  is 
not  suri)rising,  therefore,  that  the  Trustees  took  imme- 
diate action  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions, liittle  could  be  ex])ected  from  a  further  appeal 
to  individuals.  A  petition  to  th(»  Legislature  was  there- 
fore ])rei)ared  asking  for  a  contribution  from  the  State, 
and  the  Kegents  were  rcvjuested  to  us(^  their  influence 
in  support  of  this  petition.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  commit  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  ])olicy  of  giving 
direct  financial  aid  to  tlie  higher  education.  The  appeal 
of  the  Trustees  was  successful,  and  at  a  meeting  in 
•lime,  179(),  announcement  was  made  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  a])])roi)riated  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  necessary  buildings  for  the  College.  As  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  was  already  an  accepted 
princij^le  of  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
favorable  action  was  made  jjossible  by  the  undenomina- 
ticmal  character  of  the  College.  The  first  use  made  of 
this  money  from  the  State  was  an  appropriation  of 
$3,500  for  the  i)urchase  of  a  house  and  lot  for  the 
President. 

The  official  seal  of  th(»  College*  was  finally  adoi)ted  on 
November  30,  179(5.  It  was  made  by  Isaac  and  George 
ITutton,  cnc:ravers,  of  Albanv,  and  cost  about  twenty- 
four  dollars.  This  seal,  known  as  the  '* Minerva  Seal,** 
has  never  been  changed,  find  is  used  today  on  all  official 
l)apers  of  the  College.  The  T^niversitv  seal,  which  was 
not  ado])ted  until  1^7.),  when  T^nion  University  was  or- 
ganized. ai)pears  on  th()S(»  documents  only  that  are  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  the  T^niversitv. 
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The  following  abstract  from  the  By-laws  adopted  on 
December  9,  1795,  will  be  of  special  interest  as  showing 
the  standard  of  scholarship  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  the  College: 

Chapter  1. 

Section  first:  There  shall  be  four  classes  in  the  College, 
namely :  the  first  of  Languages ;  the  second  of  History, 
Belles  Lettres;  the  third  of  Mathematics;  and  fourth  of 
Philosoj^hy.  (These  classes  correspond  with  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  today.) 

Section  second:  No  students  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
class  of  Languages  unless  he  l^e  able  to  render  into 
English  Caesar's  Commentaries,  four  orations  of  Cicero, 
tlie  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  three 
of  the  tlvangelists  in  the  original,  and  explain  the  gram- 
mar and  syntax  of  the  English  tongue  and  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages,  but  if  the  funds  of  the  college 
shall  hereafter  admit  the  institution  of  a  Professorship 
in  the  French  T^anguage  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
Grammar  and  the  abilitv  to  construe  Tolemachus  and 
Fontenelle's  dialogues  shall  (lualify  the  student  for  ad- 
mission with  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Chapter  IX. 

Section  second:  Before  admission  to  the  Mathemat- 
ical class  the  students  shall  be  acciuainted  with  Geog- 
rapliy,  the  use  of  the  glol^es,  Roman  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties, the  History  of  America  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.  Chronology,  Arithmetic,  three  books  of  Xenophon, 
Horace's  Cdes  and  Satires,  and  Criticism,  or  instead  of 
llie  Greek  with  t\w  Historv  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
French. 

Section  third :  In  order  to  admission  to  the  Philosoph- 
ical class  the  students  siiall  be  acciuainted  with  vulgar 
and  decimal  arithmetic  and  the  extraction  of  roots,  Geom- 
etry, Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Navigation,  Mensuration, 
Xenoi)hon  continued.  Homer,  or  instead  of  Greek  with  a 
Universal  History  in  French. 

Section  fourth:  .\fter  ])assing  through  the  studies 
already  «5i)erMfied  the  students  in  the  Philoso])hical  class 
before  their  admission  to  the  fii'st  degree  of  Arts  shall 
be  acquainted  with  Natural  Philoso|)liy  and  Astronomy. 
Moral  Philoso])hy,  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States  of 
America  and  of  the  difllVi'ent  States,  I-iogic,  Metai)hysics, 
Tjonginus,  Horace's    Art   of  Poetry,   or  instead  of  the 
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Greek,  with  BuflFon's  Natural  History  in  French  or  some 
other  reputable  Frencli  author. 

The  first  rei)ort  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, presented  in  November,  179G,  shows  that  the  Col- 
lege ha<l  property  worth  $42,422.(50;  two  Professors,  in- 
chiding  Presi<lent  Smitli,  and  thirty-seven  students.  The 
most  int(»resting  feature  of  this  report  is  tlie  announce- 
ment of  a  ])urpose  to  substitute  Frencli  for  Greek  in 
certain  cas<^s,  provi<led  the  funds  allowed  the  institution 
of  a  Fren<*h  Professorship.  This  is  In^lieved  to  be  the 
first  step  taken  by  any  American  College  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  alternative  laniniage  for  Greek.  The  jmrpose 
of  the  Trustees  was  not  realized,  however,  until  ]80(), 
when  Professor  Revnaud  I)ec4mie  a  meml)er  of  the  Fac- 
ulty.  The  choice  of  the  French  lanjB^age  was  doubtless 
due.  in  part,  to  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the  aid  given 
by  the  French  jjeople  during  the  Revolution,  and  chiefly 
to  the  importance*  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  languri'^^ 
for  purjjoses  of  State,  since  French  was  the  language  of 
di])lomacy.  This  early  declaraticm  of  the  Trustees,  there- 
fore, is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  national  spirit  which 
from  the  heginning  hnd  led  the  College  movement.  An 
interesting  manuscript  in  the  (^ollege  Library,  dated 
March  (5,  1797,  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  and  signed 
*Mohn  Jay,  Chancellor,"  contains  the  rei)ort  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  is  of 
sufficient  importance,  as  showing  the  condition  of  the 
College  at  that  time,  to  be  printtnl  here  in  part.  After 
descri])ing  the  course  of  study  for  each  of  the  four  years, 
the  report  continues: 

**The  officers  of  the  college  Imve  discharged  their  duties 
with  ability,  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  the  students  gen- 
erally have  exhibited  specimens  of  their  progress  in  sci- 
ence at  the  examinations,  which  are  jmblic  and  statedly 
three  times  a  year.  The  entire  want  of  grammar  schools 
and  academies  in  the  different  towns  and  counties  most 
convenient  to  Scliene<»tady  considerably  im])edes  for  the 
present  the  increase  of  students  in  the  College  which 
has  hitherto  been  indebted  for  its  principal  suj)plies  to 
thp  granunar  school  in  Schenectady  and  the  academy  in 
Salem  in  Washington  County.  There  are,  however,  in- 
dications wliich  evince  that  in  proi)ortion  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  proper  management  of  schools  and  acad- 
emies to  the  northward  and  westward  the  seminarv  will 
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become  an  institution  of  immense  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  science  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
Trustees  beg  leave  to  represent  agreeably  to  their  state- 
ment of  last  year  that  an  alteration  in  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  charter  would  be  of  considerable  service 
to  the  college  as  it  regards  the  number  of  Trustees  requi- 
site to  form  a  quorum  for  business  and  the  exercise  of 
discipline  by  the  officers  of  the  college  without  the  neces- 
sity of  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
imrpose,  and  finally  it  would  essentially  promote  the  in- 
terests of  that  ])art  of  the  country,  if  the  Legislature 
would  patronize  with  further  donations  this  infant  sem- 
inary. The  want  of  means  to  endow  Professorships 
obliges  the  present  officers  to  attend  to  too  many  branches 
of  science  in  so  much  so  that  the  President  has,  during 
the  present  year,  iiistiiicted  the  classes  in  history,  chron- 
ologj',  antiquities,  geography,  natural  and  moral  philos- 
0})hy,  criticism,  logic,  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  different  states,  and  languages." 

The  year  1797  was  marked  by  decided  progress.  In 
Mav  the  first  C^ommencement  exercises  were  held.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  great  importance,  bringing  together 
a  distinguished  company.  The  interest  manifested  was 
certainly  not  determined  by  the  size  of  the  gi'aduating 
class,  which  numbered  three.  It  indicated  rather  the 
hold  which  the  College  had  already  taken  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  heart.  The  test  description  of  the  event, 
in  fact  the  only  authoritative  description  to  be  found, 
is  contained  in  the  semi-centennial  address  of  one  of  the 
three  graduates,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sweetman,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
first  vears.  The  storv  told  in  his  own  words  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

**The  first  Commencement  was  in  May,  1797.  The 
place  of  holding  it,  the  old  Dutch  Church,  now  demol- 
ished, occupying  a  ])osition  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
east  of  the  Mohawk  Bank.  There,  within  its  massive 
and  venerable  walls,  sparingly  receiving  the  light  from 
without  through  the  small  scjuares  of  glass,  on  a  cloudy 
and  chillv  dav,  the  first  Wednesdav  in  May,  1797,  was 
celebrated  the  first  Commencement  of  Union  College. 
But  it  was  May-day  and  the  spring-time  of  Union  Col- 
lege— not  the  dog-days  of  later  years,  when  we  are  swel- 
tered with  heat  and  jianting  for  air.     And  we  talked  of 
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flowers  ami  zt'phyrs,  ami  the  loveliiu'ss  of  the  renovating 
year,  and  it  was  confidently  annoinu'wl  in  tlie  Latin 
Salutatory.  "Xiinc  *'.s7  furmossiiuus  annus,"  wind  and 
weather  to  the  eontrary  notwithstandinjj.  But  some 
were  there  who  felt  tliey  were  alxmt  Ut  leave  revered 
instnietors  and  lieloved  eoni]ianions.  The  nuniher  of 
Graduates  was  few,  indeed;  only  tliree,  one  of  whom 
tells  the  tale  and  remeinliers  well  the  day,  who  liad  never 
Been  another  Collejte  nor  witnessed  anotlier  Connnenee- 


ijlent.  All  was  new  to  a  larRe  jtortion  present,  Tlie 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Amongst  other  distin- 
guished citizens,  (Jovernor  day,  and  Stc))lien  Van  Rens- 
selaer, liieiitonant-Oovcrnor,  were  )>resent.  Dr.  Smith, 
tlie  Tresidcnt,  ar<iuitte<l  liTniscIf  to  admiration,  Kis. 
parting  Address  to  tlie  (inidnates  was  pointed,  |>arental, 
affectionate.  The  wlinle  audience  was  moveil.  and  when 
lie  turned  to  s]ieak  of  the  future,  lie  lifted  up  tlie  as.'^em- 
lily  to  new  tlioufthts  and  prospects  of  Union  College; 
wlieii  it  should  rise  with  the  rising  country,  increase  its 
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numbers,  extend  its  influence,  acquire  a  name,  win  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  command  the  respect 
and  patronage  of  the  State.  The  day  passed  happily  oflf , 
and  all  withdrew  aj)parently  satisfied,  and  in  the  belief 
that  Union  College  would  accomplish  beneficial  purposes 
in  vears  to  come." 

With  the  celebration  of  the  first  Commencement  under 
such  inspiring  conditions,  the  College  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  begun  its  long  career  of  usefulness.  Its 
friends  were  Further  encouraged  by  the  vote  of  the  Trus- 
tees during  Commencement  week  to  imdertake  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  College  building  ui>on  a  new  site  pur- 
chased from  the  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Schenectady. 
This  site  was  east  of  the  old  Academy,  at  what  is  now 
known  as  the  comer  of  Union  and  College  streets,  and 
the  building  as  described  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
was  to  be  of  brick,  with  stone  foundations,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  with 
a  projection  in  the  middle  of  thirty-two  feet  by  twelve 
feet  toward  the  south,  and  thirtv-two  feet  bv  ten  feet 
toward  the  north,  the  whole  three  stories  high,  and 
crowned  by  a  cupola.  These  were  generous  dimensions 
for  that  lime,  and  expressed  the  ambition  and  confident 
hopes  of  the  Trustees.  The  State  had  already  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  this  building,  so  that  it  became  pos- 
sible to  begin  at  once  the  work  of  construction,  but  since 
it  re(|uired  a  much  lai'ger  sum  to  complete  it,  the  work 
was  delayed  until  further  grants  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Legislature,  and  it  was  not  until  1804  that  the  build- 
ing was  completed.  Before  the  foundation  was  com- 
pleted, the  Trustees  voted  that  the  superstructure  should 
be  of  stone  rather  than  brick,  as  originally  intended.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  Philip  Hooker,  of  Albany,  and  fol- 
lowed in  general  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  It 
contained  a  residence  for  the  President,  the  chapel,  li- 
brarv,  recitation  rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  students, 
and  cost  approximately  $50,000,  apart  from  the  site,  for 
which  $4,000  had  been  ]nnd.  After  the  present  site  had 
been  purchased,  and  North  and  South  Colleges  erected, 
this  building  was  sold  (1815)  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Schenectady  for  a  court  house,  jail  and  city  offices,  and 
while  thus  used  was  called  ^*City  Hall."  The  College 
received  in  exchange  for  the  building  3,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  county.  It  was  not  thought,  when  this  building 
was  sold,  that  the  College  would  ever  again  need  it,  but 
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in  1H31  it  was  repurchased  for  $10,000  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  the  rapidly  increasiDg  number  of 
students,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  tliereafter  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
flasses,  and  in  addition  contained  the  library  and  scien- 
tific collections  of  the  College.  As  the  liome  of  the  two 
under  classes,  it  was  naturally  the  scene  of  most  of  the 
class  conflicts  and  boyish  pranks  incident  to  College  life. 
AVhen  to-day  the  older  Alumni  tell  of  their  undergradu- 
ate pscajiades,  they  almost  invariably  I>egin  with  a  refer- 
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ence  to  West  College,  as  this  building  was  then  called. 
Whether  or  not  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  the 
President  and  Senior  Professors  influenced  the  Trustees 
we  do  not  know,  but  in  1854,  although  tlie  number  of  stu- 
dents was  larger  than  ever  before.  West  College  was 
resold  to  the  city  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $5,000.  There- 
after it  was  used  for  one  of  the  city  schools,  known  as 
the  Union  School,  until  in  1890  it  was  torn  down  to 
give  place  to  a  modern  school  building,  still  called,  how- 
ever, "The  Union  School." 
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The  College  grew  steadily,  but  slowly,  after  the  first 
Commencement.  The  chief  discouragement  came  from 
lack  of  funds.  Dependence  upon  State  aid  led  to  many 
disappointments,  for  while  grants  were  secured  trom 
year  to  year  they  were  inadequate  to  meet  even  the  more 
urgent  needs.  President  Smith  lacked  neither  ability 
nor  enthusiasm,  and  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  his 
work,  but  the  results  must  have  been  disai)pointing,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  that  his  health  yielded  to  the 
strain  of  anxiety  and  the  unaccustomed  rigor  of  a  north- 
ern climate  for  in  January,  1799,  he  resigned  to  return 
to  the  church  in  Philadelphia  which  he  had  left  three 
and  a  half  years  before  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
Union.  The  Trustees  reluctantly  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion upon  condition  that  he  would  remain  with  the  Col- 
lege until  the  Commencement  in  May,  unless  they  should 
be  in  a  condition  before  that  time  to  dispense  with  his 
sei'vices. 

Whatever  mav  have  been  Dr.  Smith's  own  estimate  of 
his  work  at  Union,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its 
great  importance  to  the  institution.  His  acknowledged 
scholarship  and  his  I'eputation  as  a  preacher  and  an  ad- 
ministrator sei-ved  at  once  to  dignify  the  struggling 
cause  which  had  so  little  beside  to  command  respect  and 
l)opular  favor.  We  have  but  to  recall  the  conditions 
when  he  accepted  the  office,  a  single  building  but  little 
larger  than  many  a  private  house  in  Schenectady  even 
at  that  time,  one  tutor,  nineteen  students,  an  endowment 
on  jjaper  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  some  of 
which  was  never  collected, — to  realize  what  it  meant 
when  a  man  of  Dr.  Smith's  character  and  gifts  assumed 
the  Presidencv.  How  much  of  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm  of  that  first  Commencement  in  1797  was  due  di- 
rectly to  the  jvrestige  of  his  name  and  the  power  of  his 
])ersonality  we  may  not  know,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  occasion  gained  its  chief  importance  from 
his  official  presence. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THK  KKV.  JOHN   BLAIK  SMITH,  D.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  UNION 

COLLEGE,    1795-1799. 

As  no  adequate  biograjihical  sketch  of  Dr.  Smith  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  Tnion  College  publication,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  a  tribute  to  the  character  and  work 
of  the  first  President  of  Tnion  should  have  a  place  in  this 
Historv. 

On  the  foumliuir  of  Tnion  (^ollege,  in  1795,  the  Rev. 
John  Blair  Smith,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Third,  or 
Pine  Stre(»t,  J*resl)yterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  was 
calle<l  as  the  first  J*resi<lent.  The  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith, 
the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Rol)ert  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  considerable  distinction,  was  born  at 
Pequen.  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  12,  1756. 
He  was  named  after  a  maternal  imcle,  the  Ptev.  John 
Blair.  His  education,  the  staples  of  which  were  the  faith 
and  discii)liMe  of  the  i^resbyterian  Church  and  the  class- 
ical studies  in  vogue  at  the  time,  was  conducted  by  his 
father.  *^\t  the  ago  of  fourteen  he  became,  under  the 
most  watchful  and  faithful  parental  training,  hopefully 
a  subject  of  renewing  grace;  and  at  sixteen  was  admitted 
to  the  Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey."  In 
College  he  was  distinguished  for  his  geniality,  his  de- 
voted Christian  character,  and  for  diligence  and  ability 
in  the  perfornuuice  of  his  scholastic  duties.  These  traits 
were  proi)hetic.  In  Smith's  case,  the  youth  was  father  of 
the  man,  for  he  seems  to  have  followed  an  even  course 
through  life,  and  always  along  the  same  paths.  He  was 
graduated  in  1773  under  Dr.  John  AVitherspoon,  the  fa- 
mous clergyman,  educator  and  jiatriot,  who  doubtless 
confirmed  in  Smith  his  zeal  for  the  two  great  aims  of 
College  education  in  his  day — religion  and  public  serv- 
ice. Significant  is  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty-nine  grad- 
uates of  Smith's  class  three  became  governors  of  States 
and  fourteen  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Nature  and  train- 
ing alike  determined  Smith  for  the  ministry. 

In  1775  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  an  older 
brother  of  John  Blair  Smith,  l)ecame  the  first  President 
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of  the  newly  founded  Harapden-Sidney  College,  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia,  and  was  installed  also  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Presl)vtorian  churches  of  Cumberland  and 
Briery.  Early  in  1776  John  Blair  Smith  joined  him  in 
the  work  of  instruction  at  the  ('ollege,  and,  under  his 
guidance,  took  up  the  study  of  theology.  He  was  or- 
dained at  a  meeting  of  the  IM-osbytery  of  Hanover,  at 
Prince  Edward  Court  House,  on  October  2(5,  1779.  At 
the  same  meeting  his  brother  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  his  pastoral  charges 
to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
(College  of  New  flers(»y.  •Fohn  Blair  Smith  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the 
College,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780  succeeded  also  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Cumberland  and  Briery  churches.  At 
about  this  time  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel John  Nash,  of  Templeton,  Prince  Edward  county. 
Of  this  union  six  children — five  sons  and  one  daughter — 
were  born. 

The  early  years  of  Smith's  presidency  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  and  his  i)astorate  at  Cumberland  and  Briery 
were  trying  ones.  Neither  education  nor  religion  was 
the  dominant  interest  of  the  times,  but  war.  The  Brit- 
ish had  invaded  Prince  Edward  countv.  The  work  of 
the  College  was  interrupted,  its  res(mrces  exhausted,  its 
students  on  the  field  of  battle.  Smith  accepted  the  para- 
mount dutv.  He  threw  himself  with  fervor  into  the 
patriotic  cause,  though  feeble  in  health — a  consumi)tive, 
a])parently.  Wh(»n  Patrick  H(»nry,  the  first  (Jovernor  of 
Virginia  under  an  independent  constitution,  issued  a 
call  for  militia,  Sujitli  raised  a  company  of  volunteer's, 
recruited  from  the  students  of  the  College  and  the  youth 
of  his  congregations.  As  their  captain  he  led  them  to 
join  the  American  army  in  i-ei>elling  the  British  inva- 
sion of  the  seaports  and  lower  counties  of  Virginia. 
Later  in  the  war  he  joined  a  comjmny  of  volunteers  un- 
der Capt-ain  AVilliam  Morton,  but  was  persuaded  to  re- 
turn liome  on  account  of  ill  health. 

This  ended  his  services  in  tli(»  fii^ld,  Imt  not  his  partici- 
pation in  ])ublic  affairs,  either  during  the  struggle  for 
Independence  or  thereafter.  He  supported  the  Ameri- 
can cause  in  all  ways  at  his  command,  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  j)eace  he  was  i)()werful  in  the  councils  of  his 
State.  One  of  liis  victories  in  politics  was  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  American  doctrine  of  the  separation 
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of  Church  and  State.  In  1784  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  authorize  the  levying  of 
a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion  in  the 
State,  the  different  j^arishes  to  have  a  local  option  in  de- 
termining to  what  denomination  the  money  should  be 
granted.  Patrick  Henry  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  this 
bill.  Smith  was  opposed  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
Eastern  counties  it  would  effect  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  been  disestablished 
throughout  the  State  in  1776;  and  that,  in  the  upper 
counties,  where  dissenters  from  the  English  Church  were 
in  the  large  majority,  but  sects  numerous,  it  would  open 
the  way  to  contention  and  intrigue.  Smith  and  Henry 
were  the  declared  leaders  of  a  divided  public  opinion  on 
this  question.  Smith  and  his  followers  won,  and  the  bill 
was  defeated. 

Smith  opposed  Patrick  Henry  with  vigor  and  to  good 
effect  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  one  occasion  he  debated  the  question  vigor- 
ously with  Henry  in  a  manner  that  did  not  greatly  please 
that  fiery  patriot.  Patrick  Henry,  as  is  well  known,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Smith  was  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  it. 
Henry  was  standing  as  candidate  to  represent  Prince 
Edward  county  in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  appointed  a  day  on  which  to  meet  the  people  of  the 
county  at  the  court  house,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the 
defects  of  the  proposed  Constitution  and  the  grounds 
of  his  opposition  to  it.  Smith,  being  called  to  a  sick  bed, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  public  meeting  and  to  answer 
Henry  as  he  had  intended  to  do,  but  sent  a  young  man 
who  lived  in  his  family  to  take  down  Henry's  speech  in 
*^sliortliand."  There  was  to  be  a  student  exhibition  at 
the  College  in  a  few  days  which  was  sure  to  be  largely 
attended.  The  dav  of  the  exhibition  came,  and  the 
crowd,  Patrick  among  the  rest.  Imagine  the  great  ora- 
tor's surprise  when  the  first  speaker  arose  and  repeated 
his  recent  indictment  of  the  Constitution  rerhatim,  or 
nearly  so.  Then  the  next  speaker  arose  and  re])eated 
a  speech  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  President  Smith.  This  was  Smith's 
way  of  cancelling  his  absence  from  the  public  meeting. 
Patrick  Henry  thought  it  a  poor  way.  He  never  for- 
gave Smith  for  it,  and  never  again  attended  his  church, 
though  he  had   previously  been   a   frequent   attendant. 
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On  the  otlior  hand,  Henry's  methods  of  conducting  his 
propaganda  against  the  Constitution  are  scored  in  terms 
(juite  imocpiivocal  in  a  letter  dated  June  12,  1788,  written 
by  Smith  to  liis  college*  mate  and  friend,  Jamse  Madison. 
** Before  the  Constituti<m  appeared,"  he  says,  *'the 
minds  of  the  peo])le  were  artfully  prepared  against  it; 
so  that  all  opposition  (to  Mr.  Henry)  at  the  election  of 
delegates  to  consider  it,  was  in  vain.  That  gentleman 
has  descende<]  to  lower  artifices  and  management  on  the 
o<!casion  than  1  thought  him  capable  of.  *  *  *  It 
grieves  me  to  see  such  great  natural  talents  abused  to 
such  puriK)ses." 

It  is  clear  that  Smith,  while  President  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  considered  that  his  duties  called  him 
beyond  the  college  walls  into  the  larger  field  of  public 
affairs.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  however,  not  politics,  but 
the  Cliristian  ministrv.  was  the  work  to  which  he  was 
chieflv  devot(»<l.  Soon  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
was  ended,  a  Methodist  and  Baptist  revival  spread 
through  Virginia,  reaching  Prince  Edward  county  in 
ITSfi  or  1787.  These  churches  were  gaining  many  con- 
verts jmd  were  even  winning  over  members  of  other 
churches.  Smith  borrowe<]  the  zeal  of  the  revivalists. 
He  caught  **the  evangelistic  note."  His  preaching 
gained  in  fervor  and  in  effectivcmess.  He  began  a  re- 
vival at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1787,  the  influence 
of  which  permeated  a  considerable  part  of  the  College 
and  spread  throughout  the  neighboring  country.  Smith 
was  opposed,  however,  to  those  violent  expressions  of 
the  emotions  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  Wes- 
levan  and  Presbvterian  revivals  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Rev.  William  Hill,  D.  D.,  says  of  him:  ''U 
he  observed  in  his  audience  tlie  least  sign  of  undue  ex- 
citement, anything  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
decorum  due  to  the  services  of  God's  House,  he  would 
instantly  i)ause  and  say:  *You  must  com])ose  your  feel- 
ings, Brethren.  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but 
of  peace,  in  all  his  churches.'  And  sometimes,  on  such 
occasions,  he  would  give  out  a  verse  or  two  of  some  hjTnn 
for  the  ])e()ple  to  sing,  till  perfect  silence  was  restored, 
and  then  go  on  with  liis  discourse.  When  this  came  to 
be  understood,  all  tendencies  to  noisy  demonstrations 
were  sui)pressed."  Smith  retained  his  zeal  for  evan- 
gelistic work  throughout  his  life.  His  only  imblished 
sermon  ^'delivered  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  be- 
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fore  the  Northern  Missionary  Society  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  their  organization,  February  14,  1797,^^ 
and  entitled,  *'Tlie  Enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
the  Object  of  a  Christian's  Prayers  and  Exertions,"  is 
significant  alike  for  the  occasion  and  for  its  subject 
matter. 

But  President  Smith  had  his  critics  at  Hampden-Sid- 
ney.  There  were  those  who  suggested  that  he  was  more 
interested  in  the  spread  of  religion  than  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  College.  He  replied  that  he  was,  and  he 
decided  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  his  ministiy.  He, 
therefore,  resigned  his  office  in  1789,  and  took  up  his 
residence  on  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College. 
However,  his  salary  as  minister  proved  inadequate  to 
support  his  growing  family,  and  there  were,  in  turn, 
critics  in  his  congregations  who  thought  their  pastor  itin- 
erant. Even  so,  his  pupils  were  reluctant  to  part  with 
him,  and  made  every  effort  to  retain  liim  when,  in  1791, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third,  or  Pine  Street,  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Philadelphia. 

Smith  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia on  December  21,  1791,  and  his  first  pastorate  of  the 
Pine  Street  Church  continued  until  October  13, 1795.  He 
was  received  with  favor  from  the  first.  He  was  given  a 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars — a  very  considerable 
salary  for  the  times — and  his  new  parishioners  greeted 
him  on  his  first  Christmas  among  them  with  a  present  of 
three  hundred  dollars.  During  the  third  year  of  his  pas- 
torate his  salary  was  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars.  This  liberality  toward  him  was  a 
token  of  well  merited  esteem,  for  he  served  his  people 
with  assiduity  and  unflagging  zeal,  and  under  his  min- 
istrations the  Pine  Street  Church  grew  in  prosperity,  in 
numbers  and  in  influence.  Most  noteworthv  were  his 
services  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793.  When 
half  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  fleeing  from  the 
city,  he  remained  at  his  post  and  ministered  faitlifully 
and  fearlessly  to  his  afflicted  people.  He  tended  their 
sick,  buried  their  dead,  and  was  in  his  pulpit  every  Sun- 
day; in  fact,  his  church  seems  to  have  been  the  onlv  one 
that  remained  open  throughout  the  ejiidemic.  But  under 
the  strain  of  this  extraordinary  service.  Smith's  health, 
never  robust,  had  been  much  impaired ;  and  it  was  partly 
with  a  view  of  recruiting  it  that  he  resigned  his  pastorate 
and  went  to  Schenectadv  to  become  the  first  President 
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of  the  newly  founded  Collej^e  there.  This  lie  did  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  congregation,  and  it  appeared  in 
the  secjuel  that  he  was  bound  to  the  Pine  Street  Church 
by  ties  too  strong  to  break  altogether;  indeed,  he  cher- 
ished the  hoi)e  at  parting  that  he  might  one  day  resume 
the  arduous  duties  which  he  was  then  compelled  to  give 
over.  On  his  leaving  Old  Pine  Street,  his  congregation 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  inscribed  silver  plate 
and  a  ])urse  of  two  hundred  dollars  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  for  him. 

The  decision  to  call  John  Blair  Smith  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Union  (\)llege  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Tnion  College, 
held  on  July  7,  17!)5,  **in  the  building  called  the  Acad- 
emy," on  College  street,  the  Iniilding  which  was  the 
home  of  the  College  during  Smith's  administration.  At 
about  this  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  \\\)ou  him  l>y  his  Alma  Mater,  the  College  of 
New  Jersey;  and  he  is  entitled  "The  Rev.  Doctor  John 
B.  Smith"  in  the  minutes  of  December  8,  1795,  record- 
ing the  acceptance  of  the  call  extended  to  him.  On  that 
date  he  was  also  elected  a  Trustee  of  Union  College,  as 
the  original  Charter  of  the  College  did  not  make  the 
President  a  Trustee  f^r  offirio.  The  minutes  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1795,  record  a  rei)ort  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
**that  John  B.  Smith  had  arrived  and  assumed  his  du- 
ties." 

That  Dr.  Smith  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  intent 
of  the  founders  of  Union  to  make  the  College  an  ex- 
pression of  Christian  unity,  is  evident  from  these  words 
of  his,  quoted  from  his  only  published  sermon : 

''If  we  would  demonstrate  our  sincerity  in  using  this 
prayer  (Thy  Kingdom  come),  we  should  honestly  and 
zealously  unite  and  cheerfully  co-operate  with  our  fel- 
low Christians  in  pursuing  extraordinary  or  peculiar 
measures  for  attaining  its  obje<»t.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  inconsistence  than  to  pray,  as  many  do  in  their 
stated  devotions,  'Thv  Kingdcmi  come,'  and  vet  excite 
malignant  op])()sition  to  every  ])lan  for  extraordinary 
exertion  in  i)romoting  its  advamnMuent.  Therefore,  let 
not  ])ride,  or  i)arty  spirit,  or  personal  jealousies,  and 
contentious  humor,  be  permitted  to  thwart  the  ])resent 
coalition  of  Christians  and  their  united  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion.     AVhat  though  every 
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measure  may  uot  be  exactly  suited  to  our  wishes;  what 
though  we  may  uot  all  agree  in  certain  circumstances 
of  our  religious  profession;  or  what  though  others  may 
have  led  the  way,  before  some  of  us,  in  attempting  to 
unite  the  piety  and  zeal  of  their  fellow  Christians: 
Should  we,  on  sucli  accounts,  refuse  to  aid  in  an  attempt 
which  evidently  aims  at  supporting  the  cause  of  Christ? 
Should  we  refuse  to  unite  with  any,  in  lawful  endeavors, 
who  wisli  to  see  a  crown  of  universal  glory  placed  upon 
the  Savior's  head? 

'^What  a  contemptible  mind;  nay,  what  a  wicked  mind 
must  that  professor  of  Christianity  possess,  who  would 
labor  to  discourage  even  feeble  exertions  for  promoting 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ!  How  malicious  is  the  temper  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  or  ministers,  and 
yet  oppose  all  those  pious  associations  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  energy  to  the  means  of  diffusing  Christian 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  union  amongst  divided  breth- 
ren! It  is  to  be  presumed,  my  Christian  friends,  that 
none  of  us  will  imbibe  or  cherish  any  portion  of  so  rank 
a  spirit  of  Satan.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  will  cor- 
dially co-operate  with  all  our  fellow  Christians  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  in  their  laudable 
attempts  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Apostolic  zeal  and  send 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations." 

Precise  information  regarding  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Smith  over  Union  College  is  scant.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  the  allusions  to  him  in  the  first  minutes  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  College,  that  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  in  instruction  and  administration.  At 
first  he  had  but  one  ^^ Tutor"  asso(*iated  with  him  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  and  at  no  time  more  than  two. 
But  the  College  was  making  progress.  The  curriculum 
was  defined,  a  significant  feature  of  it  being  that  from 
the  beginning  it  was  contenii>hited  that  candidates  for 
the  **  first  degree  in  Arts"  might  substitute  French  for 
Greek  in  their  c(mrse.  A  good  library  was  purchased, 
and  the  privilege  of  it  extended  to  the  people  of  Schenec- 
tadv  and  the  surrounding  countrv.  A  large  amount  of 
''philosophical  apparatus"  was  im]>()rted  from  London. 
Funds  were  raised  for  the  construction  of  the  stone 
building  afterward  known  as  *'West  College,"  which 
was  ready  for  ''inspection"  shortly  before  Dr.  Smith's 
administration  ended.    In  general,  the  College  was  grow- 
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inir  in  ^*fficif»ii<\v  aiul  promise.  Dr.  Smith  was  also  still 
a<rtiv<*  as  a  Christian  minister.  He  (xrupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seheneetady  most 
of  the  time  (lurin*r  his  J*resi<leney.  I  lis  fame  as  a 
preacher  exten(le<l  beyond  S<*heneeta<ly,  however.  I  lis 
only  pnblishe<l  sermon,  as  has  l>(»en  said,  was  delivered 
in  Albany  on  the  <M*<*asion  of  the  orv:anization  of  the 
Northern  Missionarv  S<M*ietv  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  bears  <»lo(iu(»nt  witness  to  his  simjjlieity,  directness 
and  power  as  a  preacher,  an<l  to  the  breadth  of  his 
Cliri>tian  <*haritv.  lint,  whili*  <*<inliallv  in  svmimthv  with 
all  Christian  elTort,  he  remaine<l  an  ardent  Presbvterian : 
and  he  rendert»il  an  eminent  service  to  his  own  church 
by  bringing  Dr.  Kliphalet  Nott  into  its  fohl.  This  was 
th(»  beginning  of  a  number  of  churches  on  the  ''accom- 
modation plan";  that  is,  chun*h(*s  organized  under  tlu: 
Presbyterian  policy,  but  made  up  in  ])art  of  Presbyte- 
rians and  in  ])art  of  (V)ngregati(ma lists.  He  retained 
also  his  keen  interest  in  i)olitical  questions.  Dr.  Nott 
says  of  him,  for  instance,  that  "his  o])inions  on  slavery 
were  sul)stantially  those  of  AVashington,  Jefferson,  and 
other  distinguished  contemporary  statesmen  of  the 
South;"  but  he  xlid  not  carry  this  or  any  other  political 
question  into  the  pulpit,  "where,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  '*he 
sec»med  to  know  nothing  but  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 
Jiut  Dr.  Smith  l)elioved,  as  he  said  to  Dr.  Nott,  that 
the  large  cities  were  "the  centers  of  influence,"  and  of- 
fered the  largest  field  for  useful  lal)or,  especially  to  the 
Christian  minister.  Consecjuently,  when  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  the  i)astorate  of  the  Pine  Street  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  he  ac(»epted  the  invitation.  He  expresses 
his  preference  with  entire  frankness  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  spe<^ial  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  of  T'nion  College,  held  on  Monday, 
January  28,  1799.  He  savs:  "The  Third  Presbvterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  with  which  T  was  formerly  con- 
n<»cted  as  Pastor,  having  again  solicited  me  by  a  unani- 
mous call  to  resume  my  ministry  there,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  comi)ly  with  their  reciuest,  and  accordingly 
am  desirous  to  resign  the  oflici*  with  which  T  have  been 
honore<l  in  Cnion  C\)llege,  as  soon  as  the  i)resent  Pliilo- 
soj)hicaI  Class  (/.  r.,  Senioi*  Class)  shall  have  finished 
their  course  of  study  ii(»re.  Whilst  f  feel  a  grateful  re- 
spect for  the  gentlem(»n  of  your  Board  who  have  hon- 
ored me  with   th(*ir  fri(Midship  and  confidence,  and  am 
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determined  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution 
as  far  as  possible  in  another  sphere,  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  confess  myself  better  pleased  with^  the  station 
to  which  I  am  again  called,  and  which  I  find  more  con- 
genial with  my  habits,  as  well  as  more  suitable  to  my  dis- 
position and  qualifications."  This  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted ''under  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  talents  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  his  faithful  and  impartial  services  as 
President  of  Union  College."  Dr.  Smith  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  until  after  the 
College  Commencement  in  May,  when  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was  installed  in  his  second  pastorate 
at  the  Pine  Street  Church  on  June  27,  1799,  but  his  work 
was  destined  to  a  sj^eedy  and  sad  ending.  He  was 
stricken  with  the  yellow  fever,  which  was  again  ravag- 
ing Philadelphia,  and  died  of  it  on  August  22,  1799. 

Union's  first  President  was  a  man  of  stature,  and  of 
a  powerful  and  contagious  spirit.  His  influence  was 
strong  and  far  reaching.  His  sliort  life,  despite  his  feeble 
health,  was  crowded  with  achievements.  He  attained  to 
eminence  as  a  ])ublic  man,  as  an  educator,  and,  most  of 
all,  as  a  preacher  and  apostle.  His  views  on  politics,  on 
education  and  on  religion,  were  sane,  penetrating  and 
sympathetic.  Dr.  Nott,  in  his  brief  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, dwells  esj^ecially  on  his  devotion  to  the  Christian 
ministry  and  to  his  church,  on  the  elegance,  directness 
and  power  of  his  preaching,  on  his  geniality  and  charm 
of  manner,  and  on  the  loftiness  of  his  views  on  public 
questions.  Here,  we  may  be  sure,  was  a  strong  person- 
ality and  one  that  must  have  left  its  impress  on  Union 
College.  Dr.  Hoge,  a  later  President  of  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College,  says  of  him:  ''He  was  indeed  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light.  *  *  *  j  have,  if  I  mistake  not, 
heard  greater  orators,  T>reachers  of  more  y^rofound  medi- 
tation, of  a  more  brilliant  imagination,  and  superior  to 
him  in  any  particular  qualification,  unless  the  fervor 
of  his  piety  be  an  exception.  But  a  preacher  ])ossessing 
every  ministerial  qualification  in  a  degree  so  eminent,  I 
have  never  known."  Be  it  added  also  that,  although  edu- 
cation was  his  second  interest  rather  than  his  first,  both 
the  Colleges  over  which  he  presided  grew  under  his 
administration  in  numbers,  in  efficiency,  in  prosperity 
and  in  spirit. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THK    REV.    JONATHAN    KDWARPS,   I).    I).,    THE    YOUNGER,    PRESI- 
DENT OF  UNION   00I^LE(3E  1799-1801. 

Upon  the  resij^nation  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Trustees  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  with- 
in a  month,  February  26,  1799,  this  committee  jiroposed 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Linn,  of  Xew  York  City, 
but,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear.  Dr.  Linn  declined. 
The  Board  then  elected.  May  1,  1799,  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  ^fted  son  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great 
New  England  theologian,  who  became  President  of 
Princeton  just  before  his  death.  Dr.  Edwards^  letter  of 
acce])tance  was  not  received  until  February  2,  1800,  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation.  He  was 
requested,  as  President  Smith  had  been,  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address  before  the  Trustees,  buft  in  the  En- 
glish language  rather  than  in  the  Latin,  which  Presi- 
dent Smith  had  been  asked  to  use.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  why  this  change  was  made.  We  can  imagine 
many  reasons,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  recorded  sug- 
gestion, or  even  a  tradition,  to  guide  us,  speculation  is 
idle.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  could  not  have  reflected 
upon  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Edwards,  which  was  too  well 
established  to  be  questioned.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
gifts,  repeating  in  his  own  person  many  of  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  his  distinguished  father.  Dr.  Edwards 
brought  to  the  service  of  Union  College  rare  intellectual 
and  spiritual  traits,  and  the  rich  exv)erience  gained 
through  thirty  years  of  professional  life,  but  his  work 
in  Schenectady  had  scarcely  begun  when  it  was  ended 
by  his  death,  August,  1801.  Although  the  records  of 
the  College  give  litt](»  evidence  of  outward  prosperity 
during  his  brief  administration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  strong  personality  made  a  profound  impression,  and 
his  name  certainly  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
College.  The  nature  of  his  influence  is  shown  in  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  im])rove  the  moral  tone  of  the 
institution  bv  more  direct  control  over  the  life  of  the 
students,  forbidding  iranibling,  and  prohibiting  the  keep- 
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ing  of  spirituous  licjuors  in  their  rooms.  Among  other 
rules  adopted  during  his  Presidency  was  one  forbidding 
any  student  to  marry,  under  penalty  of  dismission.  In 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  April  1, 
1800,  we  find  the  repeal  of  a  law  re(iuiring  Professors 
and  students  to  wear  a  distinguishing  dress.  This  law 
doul)tless  represented,  when  enacted,  European  tradi- 
tion of  Academic  life,  and  its  repeal  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  growing  dislike  of  formalism  and  outward  signs 
of  separation  between  man  and  man  as  antagonistic  to 
republicanism.  There  is  much  in  what  we  know  of  Dr. 
p]dwards'  character  and  convi(*tions  that  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  abrogation  of  this  law  was  due  to  him. 
In  the  minutes  of  May  14,  1800,  the  name  of  Eliphalet 
Nott  first  ap})ears  as  a  newly  elected  Trustee.  He  was 
then  ])astor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany, 
and  his  election  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  is  evidence  of 
the  impression  which  he  had  already  made  as  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  force  of  character. 

Dr.  Edwards'  death  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  (^ollege, 
and  deeply  affected  the  whole  community.  lie  was 
buried  in  a  plot  adjoining  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  simple  stone  marking  his  grave  to  this  day  bears 
an  inscription  which  has  be(»n  almost  obliterated  by 
time. 

The  Kev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Younger,  D.  D.,  the 
second  President  of  Union  (\illege,  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, ^fassachusetts,  on  May  20  (0.  S.),  1745.  He 
was  the  ninth  child  and  second  son  of  the  Kev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.  D.,  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
theologians.  In  infancy  and  early  childhood  he  suf- 
fered from  an  infiammation  of  the  eyes  which  prevented 
his  learning  to  read  at  so  early  an  age  as  most  New 
England  children  did  in  his  time.  His  education  was  fur- 
ther  impeded  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
his  father,  having  been  compelled  to  give  up  his  church 
at  Northampton  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the  congre- 
gation on  »|uestions  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  removed 
to  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1751,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Indian  School  and  ^fission  at  that  place.  The  boy 
Edwards  lived  for  nearlv  seven  vears  among  the  Muh- 
hekaneew,  or  Mohegan,  Indians.  Of  these  years  he  says, 
in  the  i)refac(»  to  his  '* Observations  on  the  Language  of 
the  Muhhekaneew  Indians":  **\Vhen  I  was  but  six  years 
of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Stock- 
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bridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  al- 
most solely ;  as  there  were  in  the  town  but  twelve  families 
of  whites,  or  Anglo-Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families  of  Indians.  The  Indians  being  the 
nearest  neighbors,  I  constantly  associated  with  them; 
their  boys  were  my  daily  school-mates  and  play-fellows. 
Out  of  my  father's  house  I  seldom  heard  any  language 
spoken  besides  the  Indian.  By  these  means  I  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in 
speaking  it.  It  became  more  familiar  to  me  than  my 
mother  tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some  things  in 
Indian  which  I  did  not  know  in  English;  even  all  my 
thoughts  ran  in  Indian;  and,  though  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but 
themselves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it 
perfectly ;  which,  they  said,  had  never  been  acquired  by 
any  Anglo-American.  On  account  of  this  acquisition  as 
well  as  on  account  of  my  skill  in  this  language  in  gen- 
eral, I  received  from  them  many  compliments  applaud- 
ing my  superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language 
I  have  in  good  measure  retained  to  this  day  (1788)."  In 
later  life  Dr.  Edwards  would  sometimes  speak  of  having 
dreamed  in  Indian. 

The  elder  Edwards,  in  removing  to  Stockbridge,  had 
planned  a  large  work  of  evangelization  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  British  Colonies.  He  intended  to  train  his 
own  son  to  take  part  in  this  work.  In  April,  1755,  he 
therefore  sent  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley,  a  missionary,  to  Oughquaga,  on  the  Suesque- 
lianna  river,  to  live  among  the  Oneida  Indians  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  language  and  customs.  The 
boy  remained  at  Ough(]uaga  until  August,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Stockbridge.  In  October  he  went  back  among 
the  Oneidas  again.  This  was  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and,  owing  to  the  spread  of  hostilities,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hawley  was  obliged  to  leave  the  wilderness 
with  his  young  charge.  The  boy  spent  the  next  two  years 
of  his  life  in  Stockbridge.  In  January,  1758,  his  father 
removed  to  Princeton  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  but  died  in  the  following  March. 
His  mother  also  died  in  October  of  the  same  vear,  so 
that  the  boy,  after  a  rather  sombre  childhood,  was  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Ilis  father  had  left 
him  but  a  slight  inlieritance,  and  in  other  respects  his 
outlook  seemed  none  too  bright.     However,  though  but 
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a  child  in  years,  he  was  already  a  man  in  spirit.  He 
was  resolved  to  get  an  education,  and  set  out  to  do  so. 
In  Februarv',  1760,  aided  somewhat  bv  friends  of  the 
family,  he  entered  the  grammar  school  at  Princeton,  and 
there  l)egan  the  study  of  Latin.  In  September  of  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1765. 

AVhile  a  student  in  College,  he  made  his  public  profes- 
sion of  religion.  In  a  letter,  dated,  *' Nassau  Hall,  Sep- 
tember J  7,  1763,"  and  fcmnd  among  his  papers  after  his 
death,  he  resolves,  '*in  the  grace  of  Ood  to  enter  into  an 
express  act  of  self-dedication  to  the  sen'ice  of  God,  as 
being  a  thing  highly  reasonable  in  its  own  nature,  and 
that  might  be  of  eminent  service  to  keep  me  steady  in 
mv  Christian  course,  to  rouse  me  out  of  sloth  and  in- 
dolence,  and  uphold  me  in  the  day  of  temptation."  He 
dedicates  himself  to  God  in  these  words:  **I  do,  O  Lord, 
in  hopes  of  thy  assisting  Grace,  solemnly  make  an  entire 
and  perpetual  surrender  of  all  that  I  am  and  have  unto 
thee,  being  determined  in  thy  strength  to  renounce  all 
former  Lords  who  have  had  dominion  over  me,  every  lust 
of  the  eye,  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  to  live  en- 
tirely devoted  to  thee  and  thy  service.  To  thee  do  T 
consecrate  the  powers  of  my  mind,  with  whatever  im- 
provements thou  hast  already  and  shalt  be  pleased  here- 
after to  grant  me  in  a  literary  way;  purposing  if  it  be 
thy  good  pleasure  to  pursue  my  studies  assiduously,  that 
I  may  be  better  prepared  to  act  in  any  sphere  of  life 
in  which  thou  shalt  place  me.  I  do  also  solemnly  dedi- 
cate all  my  possessions,  my  time,  my  influence  over 
others,  to  be  all  used  for  thy  glory.  To  thy  direction  I 
resign  myself  and  all  that  I  have,  trusting  all  future 
contingencies  in  thy  hands,  and  may  thy  will  in  all  things, 
and  not  mine,  be  done.  Use  me,  O  Lord,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thy  service.  I  beseech  thee,  number  me  among 
thy  people.  May  T  be  stocked  with  the  righteousness  of 
thy  Son ;  ever  impart  to  me  through  him  all  needful  sup- 
plies of  thy  imrifying  and  cheering  s])irit.  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wouldst  enable  me  to  live  accord- 
ing to  this  my  vow,  constantly  avoiding  all  sin;  and  when 
I  shall  come  to  die,  in  that  solemn  and  awful  hour,  may 
I  remember  this,  my  covenant,  and  do  then,  O  Lord,  re- 
member it  too,  and  give  my  departing  spirit  an  abund- 
ant admittance  into  the  realms  of  bliss." 

This  profession    of  faith    Jonathan  Edwards    wrote 
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when  he  was  hardly  more  than  eighteen  years  old, 
and  it  was  not  merely  a  profession  of  faith;  it  was  the 
choice  of  a  career.  That  career  was  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  in  speech,  in 
writing  and  in  deed.  On  leaving  College,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D., 
of  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  and  on  October  21,  1766,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Litchfield  Association  of  Con- 
gregational ministers.  He  spent  the  following  year  in 
preaching  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  1767  he 
became  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  Some  two  months  after  he  be- 
came a  Tutor,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Languages 
and  Logic,  a  position  which  he  declined,  because  he  was 
not  willing  to  be  deflected  from  the  calling  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  himself. 

During  his  residence  in  Princeton,  Edwards  was  in- 
vited to  preach  before  the  Society  of  White  Haven  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Subsequently  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Society,  and  was  or- 
dained on  January  5,  1769.  Here  he  remained  until 
May,  1795,  when  **he  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  at  the  mutual  request  of  the  pastor  and  the  so- 
ciety." This  dismissal  was  the  culmination  of  a  differ- 
ence  which  Dr.  Edwards  had  had  with  his  congregation 
because  of  his  disapproval  of  certain  laxities  of  doctrine 
and  practice. 

It  was  during  his  pastorate  at  New  Haven  that  Jon- 
athan Edwards  ac(|uired  his  greatest  reputation.  En- 
dowed with  talents  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  ho  cultivated  them  with  equal  diligence, 
and  consecrated  them  with  equal  fervor.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable worker.  Each  day  he  set  apart  hours  of 
study  and  meditation  upon  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
intrude.  In  an  age  of  argumentative  preaching  and  doc- 
trinal exposition,  he  became  the  greatest  of  argument- 
ative preachers  and  the  greatest  of  the  expositors  of 
Calvinism;  indeed,  he  was  accounted  *'the  most  eminent 
divine  in  America,"  and  **the  greatest  of  polemic 
writers."  A  diligent  student,  a  thorough  scholar,  an 
inevitable  logician,  ho  applied  his  powers  chiefly  to  theo- 
logical discussion;  but  ho  has  left  at  least  one  notable 
monument  of  secular  learning  in  his  *  *  Obsei-x^ations  on 
the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians,"  written  in 
3788.    His  preface  to  this  treatise  contains  a  paragraph 
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which  shows  what  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  schol- 
ar he  was.  He  says:  '* After  I  had  drawn  up  these  ob- 
servations, lest  there  should  be  some  mistakes  in  them, 
I  carried  them  to  Stockbridge,  and  read  them  to  Cap- 
tain Yoglium,  a  principal  Indian  of  the  tribe,  who  is 
well  versed  in  his  own  language,  and  tolerably  informed 
concerning  the  English;  and  I  availed  myself  of  his 
remarks  and  corrections."  Jonathan  Edwards'  learn- 
ing was  rewarded  by  a  large  measure  of  public  esteem, 
in  recognition  of  which  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

But  Dr.  Edwards,  though  eminently  a  scholar  and 
theologian,  thought  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  preacher 
to  help  mould  public  opinion  in  secular  matters;  rather, 
l)erliaps,  he  thought  roligion  all-inclusive,  and  that  no 
question  could  })e  divorced  from  it.  At  any  rate,  he  took 
a  keen  and  active  interest  in  civil  affairs,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  these  the  subjects"  of  his  jmlpit  dis- 
courses. In  New  Haven,  a  town  then  thought  to  be  some- 
what lukewarai  in  support  of  the  American  cause,  he 
]>reached,  in  1775,  a  sermon  on  ** Submission  to  Rulers," 
in  which,  after  defining  the  scope  of  his  text  (Romans 
xiii:  1,  2),  he  strongly  exhorts  to  support  the  pa- 
triot cause,  and  to  this  cause  he  contributed  his  talents 
and  his  influence.  And  Dr.  Edwards,  like  President 
Smith,  was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery.  He  did  not, 
however,  like  President  Smith,  refrain  from  giving  ut- 
terance to  his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  the  pulpit.  His 
sermon  on  **The  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave 
Trade  and  of  Slavery,"  preached  on  September  15,  1791, 
is  as  powerful  and  far-reaching  an  indictment  of  slavery 
as  ever  was  uttered. 

Dr.  Edwards'  pastorate  at  New  Haven  extended  over 
twenty-six  years.  During  that  time  he  had  won  univer- 
sal esteem  for  his  great  i)owers  of  mind,  and  for  his  con- 
secration to  service:  but  he  had  from  time  to  time  dif- 
fered with  his  congregation  on  (piestions  of  doctrine  and 
church  dis(Mpline.  These  differ(»nces  grew.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  s|)irit  of  compromise  or  evasion  in  Ed- 
wards. Tie  was  fixed  and  unniovable  in  those  opinions 
which  he  held  to  be  right.  Furthermore,  a  youthful  iras- 
cibility, which  he  had  striven  to  over(*ome,  seems  to  have 
left  in  him  a  measure  of  im|)atience  with  opinions  which 
he  considered  ])al|)ably  wrong.  However,  his  differences 
with  his  congregation  never  degenerated  into  a  personal 
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difference.  His  parting  was  amicable;  and  his  farewell 
sermon,  preached  on  May  24,  1795,  while  strongly  horta- 
tive as  regards  strictness  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  was 
full  of  good  feeling. 

In  January,  1796,  Dr.  Edwards  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Colebrook,  Connecticut.  There  lie  in- 
tended to  remain  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  to 
devote  his  ampler  leisure  to  study  and  writing.  How- 
ever, he  was  elected  President  of  Union  College  on 
April  30,  1799,  his  qualifications  for  the  office  having 
been  warmly  advocated  by  the  retiring  President,  the 
Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Theodorick  Romeyn, 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  A  formal  call  was  extended  to  him, 
which,  after  due  deliberation  on  his  part  and  on  the 
l)art  of  the  congregation,  he  accepted. 

He  arrived  in  Schenectady  in  July,  and  was  received 
with  abundant  marks  of  good  will  and  respect.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  high  sense  of 
his  responsibilities,  and  with  high  hopes  for  the  use- 
fulness and  influence  of  the  College.  It  is  clear  enough 
what  his  idea  of  education  was.  Dr.  Edwards  held  firm- 
ly and  consistently  to  the  view  that  the  basis  of  life  is 
a  well  grounded  and  well  defined  religion.  A  Christian 
education,  therefore,  meant  to  him  a  more  efficient  prep- 
aration to  serve  God,  and,  in  His  name,  to  serve  our  fel- 
low-men and  the  State.  AVe  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees  of  Union  College — a 
body  which  then  decided  upon  many  matters  now  within 
the  province  of  the  Faculty — that  Dr.  Edwards  put  his 
emphasis  upon  right  conduct,  and  upon  diligence  and 
thoroughness  in  work.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  the  vain  repetition  of 
the  vague  word  character,  for  his  ideas  were  the  re- 
verse of  vague  in  all  things.  He  knew  very  well  what  he 
meant  bv  character,  before  he  became  President  of  Union 
College;  and,  no  doubt,  he  also  knew  very  well  what  he 
meant  by  the  cultivation  of  character  through  educa- 
tion. Certainly,  at  any  rate,  on  assuming  the  office,  he 
formulated  his  views  on  education  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, for  that  was  his  habit  of  mind.  And  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  that  his  term  of  office  was  so  short 
— only  two  years;  for  lie  was  a  stalwart  example  of 
that  sturdiest  tyi)e  of  American  character,  the  Puritan 
type,  which,  in  its  intolerance  even,  was  profound,  and 
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firrounded  ui)on  doo]»  roasoninj?  and  deep  conviction,  in 
wholesome  contrast  to  the  weak  indiflference  that  often 
pass<»s  iind<»r  tlu»  name  of  tolerance.  As  for  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, lie  was,  in  tlie  true  sense,  tolerant;  he  demanded  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  and  a  reason  also 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  others.  Union  College  may 
well  be  grateful  for  this  strain  of  srood  Pnritan  blood. 

Dr.  Edwards  died  in  Scheni^ctady,  of  an  intermittent 
iev(M\  on  Anpfiist  1,  1801,  in  liis  fifty-seventh  year.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  chnrch-yard  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
(/hurch.  The  Latin  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone  com- 
memorates him  as  '*a  man  of  keen  talent,  firm  in  right 
purpose,  stee])ed  and  endowed  with  very  exceptional 
leaniinjc:,  an  ardent  and  strona:  defender  of  an  inviolate 
Christian  faith;  and,  in  imtarnished  character,  a  bright 
light."  Tliis  is  no  flattery.  lie  was  all  of  these  things. 
The  Tlev.  Andrew  Yates,  Professor  (then  called  Tutor) 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  in  Union  College 
from  1797  to  1801,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Logic  from  1814  to  1825,  says  of  him: 

'*The  Presidencv  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  short.  He  held 
office  only  two  vears.  He  was  scarcelv  harnessed  for  a 
full  and  vigorous  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of 
his  station,  w^hen  the  arrow  of  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labors,  bereaved  the  College  of  her  President,  and  dis- 
a]»pointed  the  fond  hoi)es  of  lier  friends.  He  died  in 
tlie  enjoyment  of  high  esteem  and  great  respect  from  the 
people  generally,  not  only  in  Schenectady,  but  in  Al- 
bany, Troy,  and  in  all  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  in 
that  vicinity.  He  had  the  confidence  and  aflFection  of 
learned  men,  and  the  warmest  friendship  of  those  who 
w(»n»  admitted  to  the  greater  intimacies  of  friends  and 
counselors.  His  loss  was  severelv  felt  in  the  citv  of 
Sr'henecta<ly,  and  spread  a  gloom  over  the  institution 
whi(*li  had  been  under  his  care.  Although  the  period  of 
his  labors  was  short,  affording  hardly  an  opportunity  to 
<Miter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  still  less  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  (pialifications  for  the  calling  he  had  consented 
to  undertake,  yet  enough  a])]>eared  of  his  intellectual  and 
n'ligious  character,  and  of  his  ability  to  teach  and  pre- 
:-id<'  over  the  interests  of  the  College,  to  gi^atify  the  trus- 
ti'^'S  with  reasonable  evidence  of  their  hai)])y  selection, 
and  to  y>r()mise  his  imjuls  the  most  valuable  opportunities 
for  ^olid  and  exclusive  mental  improvement. 
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''The  intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  dis- 
tinguished for  accurate  discrimination  and  great  com- 
prehension. This  was  so  well  imderstood  and  acknowl- 
edged in  the  circle  of  his  literary,  especially  his  theolog- 
ical intercourse,  that,  when  he  had  studied  a  subject  and 
professed  to  comprehend  it,  his  exposition  of  it  was 
eagerlj'  read,  and  that  rather  with  a  desire  to  know  and 
receive  his  opinion,  than  to  question  or  even  suspiciously 
examine  its  correctness.  He  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  for  metaphysics  gen- 
erally. This  bran(*h  of  education  in  the  course  adopted 
in  Union  College,  belonged  to  the  President's  depart- 
ment, and,  though  he  had  only  a  second  class  for  in- 
struction in  it,  the  critical  notes  he  had  made  and  given 
to  his  pupils,  and  his  observations  during  recitation,  fur- 
nished rich  treasures  of  knowledge.  *  *  *  ^he  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Edwards  was  directed  to  the  course  of 
education  with  great  solicitude  to  have  it  thorough  in 
its  plan  and  fair  in  its  conduct.     *     *     * 

'*In  the  management  of  the  College,  his  discipline  was 
mild  and  affectionately  ])arental,  and  his  requirements 
reasonable.  Such  a  cliaracter  for  government  in  Presi- 
dent Edwards  was  unexijected  in  some  who  professed  to 
know  his  disposition,  and  had  formed  their  opinions  of 
him  in  this  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  noticed. 
There  was  an  apparent  austerity  and  reserve  in  his 
manner,  which,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  retirement  of 
study  and  from  habits  of  close  thought,  and  would  leave 
such  an  impression  after  a  slight  acquaintance;  but  in 
his  domestic  intercourse  and  with  his  intimate  friends, 
while  conscientiously  strict  and  ])rompt  in  his  duties, 
and  while  he  acted  with  decision,  he  was  mild  and  af- 
fectionate. The  same  spirit  characterized  his  govern- 
ment of  the  College.     *     *     * 

''In  all  his  conduct  and  conversation,  he  maintained  a 
conscientious  and  unyielding  reverence  for  God,  and  for 
His  Holy  AVord,  and  for  His  sacred  institutions.  His 
habits,  formed  by  early  education,  and  those  contracted 
by  the  love  of  science,  the  results  of  close  thought,  fitted 
him  for  intercourse  with  minds  rather  than  modes,  with 
thoughts,  rather  than  with  words  unmeaning.  On  this 
account  he  sometimes  appeared  unsocial  and  reserved; 
but  on  topics  of  conversation  which  were  interesting,  and 
on  suitable  occasions,  he  was  communicative  and  ready. 
His  uniform  consistencv  of  character  as  a  servant  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  in  all  liis  intercourse  with  men,  com- 
ma ndcd  from  every  class  ^reat  respect  and  confidence. 
Jlis  light  shone.  His  example  was  helpful  in  all  things. 
His  influence  was  felt  and  increasing  daily  everywhere. 
In  the  circle  into  which  he  was  introduced  by  his  re- 
lation to  Union  College,  he  found  customs  which  to  him 
were  not  only  new,  hut  palpably  and  confessedly  wrong, 
(»ven  in  the  view  of  those  who  tolerated  them.  Respect- 
ing these,  his  ojunion  was  expressed  with  great  decision, 
when  occasion  called  for  it.  He  relied  more  on  the  in- 
fluence of  example  than  on  anything  besides.  His  sym- 
jiathies  for  the  sufFering  were  strong,  and  on  suitable 
occasions  were  excited  in  a  high  degree.  Such  an  occa- 
sion, with  its  influence  on  the  Doctor's  feelings,  was  wit- 
nessed at  a  communion  season  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Schenectadv.  Jn  that  citv  w^cre  manv  Afri- 
cans.  Some  had  been  liberated ;  others  were  in  bondage. 
Of  these,  a  considerable  number  made  a  credible  ])rofes- 
sion  of  religion,  and  were  consistent  in  their  deport- 
ment. They  usually  approached  the  Lord's  table  to- 
gether after  the  other  members  had  enjoyed  that  priv- 
ilege. Their  appearance  to  Dr.  Edwards  was  novel,  and 
attracted  his  attention ;  but,  to  a  man  who  had  appeared 
among  the  first  in  our  country  to  exi)Ose  the  crime  and 
cruelty  of  enslaving  our  fellow-men,  who  had  borne  tes- 
timony against  it  in  ])ublic,  in  print  and  conversation, 
and  who  felt  tenderly  in  their  behalf,  the  spectacle  ex- 
cited feelings  which  found  no  relief  except  in  tears.  For 
the  welfare  of  the  community  around  him,  as  well  as 
for  the  College  ov(»r  which  he  presided,  he  felt  great  so- 
licitude, and,  in  various  ways  of  contrivance  and  minis- 
terial labor,  endeavored  to  fill  up  the  few  days  he  was 
suffered  to  be  witli  them  until  he  was  taken  away.  He 
left  behind  him,  in  his  efforts  to  do  good,  a  memorial  of 
his  desires  to  be  useful,  and  an  evidence  of  what  he 
would  have  done,  had  God  seen  fit  to  continue  his  life." 

Dr.  Edwards  married  Mar>%  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Fileazar  and  Sarah  Porter,  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in 
1770.  Of  this  union  were  born  four  children,  three  of 
whom  sun'ived  their  father.  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
drowned  in  June,  17^2.  Dr.  Edwards  was  married  again 
in  December,  1783,  to  ^fiss  Mercy  Sabin,  of  New  Haven, 
(Connecticut,  who  surv^ived  him. 

The    published    works    of    Jonathan    Edwards,    the 
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Younger,  coiu])rise:  **Tlie  Salvation  of  all  Men  Strictly 
Examined;"  **A  Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity:"  ** Observations  on  the  Language  of  the 
Muhhekaneew  Indians;"  ** Remarks  on  the  Improve- 
ments in  Theology  by  his  Father;"  ** Thoughts  on  the 
Atonement;"  ^*XXIX  Sermons;"  and  */XIX  Articles 
from  the  Theological  Magazine."  In  method,  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Edwards  are  as  rigid,  orderly  and  progressive 
as  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  In  stvle,  thev  are  sim- 
pie,  clear,  direct,  and  quite  free  from  that  *^ vaulting  am- 
bition" ending  in  bombast,  which  characterized  a  good 
deal  of  the  writing  of  his  time.  In  feeling,  though  free 
from  extravagant  emotion,  they  are  widely  sympathetic. 
In  grasp  they  are  very  firm,  and  in  fervor,  great.  They 
reveal  a  man  of  sturdy  character  and  of  large  calibre. 


(MIAPTKH  VII. 

TIIK    KKV.   JONATHAN    MAXCY,   I>.1>.,    PKKSmKNT   OK    INION    COL- 
LEGE,   1801-1 804. 

Fortunately  for  tlio  College,  the  Trustees  were  not 
long  in  choosing  a  successor  to  Dr.  pjdwards;  fortunate- 
ly, also  the  choiro  fell  upon  Jonathan  Maxcy,  who  had 
already  won  a  re<'ognize(l  place  as  an  educator.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  as  President  of  Tnion,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  Kliode  Island  College,  "now  Brown  University, 
and  it  is  i)roba])le  that  his  name  was  suggested  and  his 
election  urged  by  Dr.  Xott,  who  had  been  a  student  in 
Rhode  Island  (^)llege,  and  who,  as  a  Trustee,  had  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  TnioiL  Dr.  Max<*v  was  elect- 
I   «  * 

ed  September  29,  ISOl,  and  apparently  assumed  office 
at  once,  although  his  inaugural  address  was  not  deliv- 
ered until  May,  180;>.  This,  at  the  recjuest  of  the  Tnis- 
tees,  was  in  l^atin,  and  given  in  jmblic  "rather  than  at 
a  m(»eting  of  the  lioard,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
the  former  Presid(»nts.  It  ai)|)ears  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  College  had  improved  under  Dr. 
Edwards'  administration,  as  Dr.  Max<'v  was  called  at 
an  increased  salary,  and,  at  the  same  meeting,  ad- 
ditional compensation  was  given  to  Professors,  and 
the  following  y(»ar  two  new  Tutors  were  appointed. 
AVhile  the  ollicial  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
deal  for  the  most  i)art  with  financial  matters,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  (mrriculum,  the  appointment  of 
ProtVssors  and  Tutors,  and  certain  details  of  adminis- 
tration, there  are  occasional  entries  that  throw  light  on 
undergraduate  life,  showing  th<»  interests  and  occu]>a- 
tions  of  students  apart  from  the  regular  College  duties. 
One  of  these  entri(»s  is  of  si^ecial  significance,  as  indi- 
cntinij:  th<»  carlv  devotion  of  students  to  the  dramatic 
arts.  On  September  21),  IJ^Ol,  llu»  students  i)etitioned  the 
Tnistees  to  ho  jJCMinitted  to  i>res(»nt  a  tragedy  and  a 
comedy  in  the  College  ITall.  As  the  i)etition  was  grant- 
ed, we  mav  assume  that  the  trag(»dv  and  comedv  were 
given,  and  that  the  students  of  Cnion  l)egan  thus  early 
to  offer  the  i)ubrK*  (entertainments  wlii(»h   have  become, 
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in  these  later  years,  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  College 
life. 

In  1802  an  elaborate  system  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
was  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  ordered  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  students,  each  of  whom  was  retjuired  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  his  copy.  This  document  is  of  suf- 
ficient historical  interest  to  be  inserted  here,  since  it 
presents  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  College  world  a  century  ago,  and  affords 
the  best  means  of  comparing  the  educational  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present. 

LAWS  OF  UNION  COLLEGE  1802. 

Chap.  I. 

OF  ADMISSION  INTO  COLLEGE. 

Sec.  1.  ^riiere  shall  be  four  classes  in  the  College, 
namely,  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior. 

Sec.  2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  examined 
by  the  President,  or  by  two,  at  least,  of  the  other  OflScers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  Officers  of  College  to  at- 
tend, at  the  annual  examination  of  candidates,  imless 
necessarily  otherwise  emj)loyed  in  the  business  of  the 
College.  No  one  shall  be  admitted  into  this  College,  un- 
less he  can.  with  facilitv  and  accuracv,  read,  construe 
and  parse,  at  least  six  books  of  Virgil's  Eneid,  four  ora- 
tions in  Cicero,  and  the  four  Evangelists  in  Greek;  and 
shall  have  learned  English  (Irammar,  and  Vulgar  Arith- 
metic, and  shall  exhil)it  suitable  testimonials  of  his  good 
moral  character. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  admitted  into  this  College  shall 
give  a  bond  to  the  Trustees  with  such  surety  or  sureties 
as  shall  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Steward,  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  discharging  all  dues 
that  may  arise  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
this  College;  which  bond  the  Stc^ward  shall,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  deliver  to  the  Treasurer,  by  him  to  be  kept  until 
the  conditions  of  it  are  fulfilled.  It  shall  not  be  given 
U])  until  the  student  bring  to  the  President  a  certificate 
from  the  Steward  that  tlie  sums  due  from  the  said  stu- 
dent are  paid.  The  President  shall  then  give  an  order 
for  the  delivery  of  the  bond. 

Sec.  4.  Ev(»rv  one  who  has  been  admitted,  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  President  a  (certificate  from  the  Steward  that 
the  foregoing  law  has  been  complied  with,  on  the  receipt 
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of  which  the  President  shall  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of 
the  College  laws,  to  which  shall  be  annexed  a  certificate 
for  liis  admission;  the  said  copy  to  be  kept  by  him  as 
an  evidence  of  liis  membership. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  take  possession  of  any  room 
in  College,  or  have  any  instruction  given  him  by  the 
Ofti(*ers  of  College,  or  be  considered  a  member  of  it,  un- 
til he  shall  have  executed  the  bond  and  a  copy  of  the 
laws  shall  have  been  delivered  to  him  <'ertified  as  afore- 
said; except  in  cases  where  the  President  shall  allow  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  procurement  of  a  bond. 

Sec.  ().  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  advanced 
standing  unless  upon  examination  he  shall  be  found  qual- 
ilicnl,  an<l  no  person  shall  ])e  admitted  from  another  Col- 
lege unless  he  shall  (»xhibit  a  recommendation  from  the 
President  of  said  College,  declaring  him  to  have  been  in 
fair  and  full  standing  in  his  class  and  to  have  been  hon- 

orablv  dismissed. 

» 

Sec.  7.  All  persons  admitted  shall  constantly  reside 
in  College  and  board  in  commons.  Students  from  the 
City  of  Schenecta<ly  and  its  vicinity  are  exempted  from 
this  law,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  commons;  and  also  such 
students  to  whom  the  PresidtMit  shall  see  fit  to  grant  per- 
mission to  board  elscwh(»re. 

Sec.  8.  Every  student  shall  pay  all  College  dues,  ex- 
cept the  bill  of  connnons,  whether  ])resent  or  absent,  un- 
til he  shall  be  regularly  dismissed. 

Sec.  9.  AV^hereas,  there  may  ])e  students  not  designated 
for  those  learned  professions  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  would  be  indispensable;  it  is  ordered 
that  such  students,  on  exhibiting  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  having  made  such  progress  in  the  French  lan- 
guage as  to  be  able  to  read  and  translate  it  with  facility, 
may  be  admitted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  provided  they  are  in  other  respects  qualified. 
All  such  students,  while  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
are  studying  Greek,  shall  study  the  French  language  and 
I'eeite  lo  some  person  ai)pointed  by  the  Trustees  for 
that  inirpos(\  to  whom  such  students  shall  make  the  com- 
pensation re(piired  by  the  Trustees,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  )>i]l  of  tuition.  Should  any  of  the  oth(»r  students 
be  desirous  of  learning  the  French  language,  they  may 
obtain  i)erniission  to  attend  the  French  Instructor,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  I^resident  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  10.    Fv(*ry  student  admitted  into  this  College  is 
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required  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  as  no  plea  of  ignorance  shall  be  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  transgression. 

Sec.  11.  Those  students  who  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
the  regular  course  of  studies  recjuired  in  this  College 
may  be  permitted  to  study  select  parts  of  science  with 
either  of  the  classes,  subject  in  other  respects  to  the  laws 
and  demands  of  this  institution;  who,  if  approved  at  their 
last  examination,  shall  receive  a  testimonial  from  the 
Faculty  of  their  character  and  progress  in  science.  No 
person,  however,  shall  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate 
of  progress  without  having  previously  discharged  his 
bills  of  expense  at  the  College. 

Sec.  12.  The  price  of  tuition  for  each  of  the  students 
who  attend  either  of  the  classes  in  College  shall  be  twenty 
dollars  per  annum,  a  proportionable  part  (according  to 
the  length  of  each  session  for  business)  to  be  paid  in 
advance  to  the  Treasurer  or  Steward  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  in  addition  to  which  each  student 
shall  pay  four  dollars  a  year  for  room  rent,  to  be  paid 
as  above  directed,  except  those  students  who  occupy 
rooms  in  the  fourth  story,  who  shall  pay  two  dollars 
onlv. 

(Iiai).  II. 

ON    ATTENDANCE    ON    COLLEGIATE    EXERCISES. 

Sec.  1.  The  students  are  recjuired  to  be  constantly  in 
their  respective  chambers,  and  diligently  to  pursue  their 
studies,  exce[)t  from  breakfast  until  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  for  study  hours  in  the  morning,  from  twelve  o'clock 
until  two  o'clock  p.  m.  and  from  evening  prayers  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  during  tlie  sunmier  term,  and 
during  the  fall  and  spring  terms  from  evening  prayers 
until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  any  student  shall 
be  unnecessarily  al)sent  from  his  chambei*  in  the  hours 
of  study,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents,  and  if 
any  one  make  a  practice  of  being  unnecessarily  absent 
from  his  chamber  after  having  been  fined  he  shall  be 
liable  to  admonition  or  rustication. 

Sec.  2.  To  encourage  and  assist  the  students  and  to 
prompt  them  to  diligence  in  their  studies  the  Officers  of 
College  shall,  whenever  tliey  deem  it  proper,  visit  their 
<;hambers. 

Sec.  3.  The  Freshman  class  shall  study  the  Latin, 
Oreek  and  English   languages,   Arithmetic,    Sheridan's 
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and  there  pronounce  pieces  previously  approved  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  The  Officers  before  whom  they 
speak  shall  make  such  correction  of  their  manner  of  de- 
livery and  give  them  such  instruction  as  they  shall  deem 
proper.  If  any  student  shall  on  any  occasion  pronounce 
before  the  Officers  of  College  any  piece  not  previously 
approved,  as  the  law  requires,  and  especially  if  he  shall 
pronounce  a  piece  containing  anything  indecent  or  crim- 
inal, he  shall  be  severely  })unished  by  fine  or  admonition. 
All  the  students  arc  recpiired  to  commit  their  pieces  per- 
fectly to  meniorv,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ])ron()unce  them 
witlrout  hesitation;  and  if  any  student  shall  ai)pear  de« 
ficient  in  this  res])ect  he  shall  be  liable  to  censure.  Two 
of  the  students  shall,  every  evening  after  prayers 
(Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  cxce])ted),  i)ro- 
nounce  pieces  on  the  stage,  beginning  at  the  Senior  class 
and  proceeding  in  ali)liabetical  order  through  the  two 
upper  classes.  If  any  student  shall  choose  for  this  exer- 
cise a  ludicrous  piece  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding  fifty  cents,  or  admonition,  and  shall  be  ordered 
from  the  stage. 

Sec.  10.  The  times  for  recitation  shall  be  as  follows: 
Immediately  after  morning  prayers;  at  eleven  o'clock 
a.  m. ;  at  four  oVlock,  or  half  an  hour  after,  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  direct,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  two  upper  classes  will  omit  the  recitation  assigned 
to  that  part  of  each  day  when  they  are  required  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  the  Professors  or  the  subse(|uent 
examination. 

Sec.  11.  All  the  students  arc  forbidden  to  repair  to 
the  recitation  room  before  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  to  ' 
continue  in  it  after  recitation,  on  penalty  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  every  offense.  All  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  repair  decently  to  the  recitation  rooms  imme- 
diately after  morning  i)rayers,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  at  the  other  times  specified  in  these  laws.  The 
students  of  the  two  ui)per  classes  shall  in  like  manner, 
at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  lectures,  inmiediately  repair 
to  the  place  in  which  the  lectures  are  delivered.  All  the 
students  in  attending  on  recitation  and  lectures  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  talk  or  whisper  unnecessarily,  or 
cause  any  disturbance,  and  if  any  one  violate  this  law 
he  shall  be  liable  to  censure  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents.  Any  student  who  shall  be  absent  from  reci- 
tation or  lectures,  unless  he  can   show  some  ade(iuate 
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reason  for  his  ahsonco,  shall  bo  finod  ten  cents,  and  half 
tliat  sum  for  unnecessary  tardiness.  If  any  student  shall 
make  a  practice  of  beinji^  freciuently  absent  from  recita- 
tion and  lectures,  and  shall  i)ersist  in  so  doing,  he  shall, 
after  having  been  admonished  in  private  and  before  his 
class,  be  liable  to  some  more  severe  punishment.  Students 
who  shall  be  absent  from  speaking  and  reading  compo- 
sitions, or  tardy  at  either,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties for  absence  from  recitations  and  lectures. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  three  i)ublic  exhibitions  in 
ea(*li  yi»ar  o!i  such  tim(»s  as  the  Presi(h»nt,  Professors  and 
Tutors  shall  appoint,  in  the  College  chapel,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upi)er  chisses.  One  exhibition  shall  be 
by  the  Senior  chiss,  the  other  two  either  by  the  whole  or 
l)art  of  the  Junior  and  Soi)homore  classes,  as  the  Offi- 
cers of  College  shall  determine.  If  any  student  shall 
absent  himself  from  jmblic  speaking,  or  shall  neglect  to 
prei)are  himself  well  for  it,  or  shall  exhibit  any  piece 
of  composition  not  previously  ai)i)roved  by  an  Officer 
of  (*ollege,  or  shall  use  any  indecent  or  i)rofane  lan- 
guage on  the  stage,  or  shall  ai)pear  in  an  indecent  dress, 
he  sliall  be  liabl(»  to  a  fine  not  less  than  fiftv  cents  nor 
more  than  two  dollars,  or  to  i)ublic  admonition  before 
the  audien(*e. 

Sec.  13.  On  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  public  exhibi- 
tions all  the  01!ic(»rs  ami  students  of  the  (-ollege  shall 
inunediately  repair  to  the  chai)el.  The  students  shall 
take  the  seats  ))reviously  assigned  them,  and  are  re- 
(|uired  to  continue  in  the  chai)el  during  the  performance 
of  the  exercises.  If  any  student  shall  make  unnecessary 
noise  or  disturbance  in  the  College  edifice  on  the  day 
of  public  speaking  he  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or  admoni- 
tion. 

Sec.  14.  The  students  who  speak  at  the  public  exhibi- 
tions shall  furnish  such  a  number  of  printed  tickets  of 
admission  as  the  Faculty  shall  deem  necessary,  and  dis- 
tribute them  according  to  their  direction. 

Sec.  lO.  The  Senior  class  shall  i)repare  theses  for  pub- 
lication in  such  way  as  the  Facility  shall  direct. 

Sec.  If).  The  commencement  for  conferring  degrees 
shall  be  (m  the  first  Wednesday  in  Afay  in  every  year. 

Sec.  17.  The  Senior  class  shall  ho  examined  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  March,  after  which  they  shall  be 
dismissed  or  return  to  College  ten  days  before  com- 
mencement; lK»sides  whicli  there  shall  b(»  two  public  ex- 
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aminations  of  the  otlier  classes  in  the  several  branches 
of  learning  pursued  in  the  current  year,  one  of  which 
to  commence  on  the  morning  of  the  Friday  next  preced- 
ing the  commencement  and  the  other  the  Friday  next 
preceding  the  fall  vacation.  If  any  student  shall  ab- 
sent himself  from  public  examination  he  shall  be  liable 
to  public  admonition  or  rustication.  And  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear at  either  of  the  examinations  that  any  student  has 
neglected  his  studies  so  as  not  to  have  made  such  pro- 
ficiency as  his  talents  and  opportunities  would  permit,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  put  on  a  conditional  standing,  or 
rusticated,  or  degraded. 

Chap.  III. 

OF  ATTENDANCE  ON   DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES  AND   OBSERVATION 

OF    THE   lord's    DAY. 

Sec.  1.  All  the  students  shall  constantlv  attend  morn- 
ing  and  evening  ])rayers  at  the  hours  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  the  College  chapel,  to  which  they  shall  im- 
mediately, on  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  repair  in  a  decent 
and  orderlv  manner.  All  the  students  are  strictlv  for- 
bidden  to  run  violentlv  in  the  entries  or  down  the  stairs 
in  going  to  attend  ])rayers,  or  on  any  other  occasion; 
to  whisper,  talk  or  make  any  interruption  during  the  time 
of  prayers,  or  in  going  from  the  chapel.  If  any  student 
shall  transgress  in  any  of  these  respects  he  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  cents  nor  more  than  fiftv, 
or  to  be  censured  before  the  College.  If  any  student 
shall  absent  himself  from  prayers  without  liberty,  or 
without  assigning  sufficient  reasons,  he  shall  be  fined 
four  cents  for  each  offence  and  half  that  sum  for  tardi- 
ness. All  the  students  are  recpiired  to  continue  in  the 
chapel  until  all  the  exercises  are  performed,  and,  whether 
standing  or  sitting,  to  keep  their  faces  towards  the  ])ul- 
pit.  Any  student  who  shall  violate  this  law  shall  for 
everv  offence  be  Iial)le  to  a  fine  of  four  cents.  Anv 
student  who  shall  frequently  be  absent  from  or  tardy 
at  prayers  shall  be  liable  to  public  censure  or  such  other 
punishment  as  shall  be  judged  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  Before  morning  ])rayers  the  President  shall 
read  some  portion  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  be- 
fore evening  prayers  re(|uire  those  students  who  un- 
derstand music  to  sing  such  psalm  or  hymn  as  he  shall 
mention,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  those  students  to 
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attend  with  their  i)sahii  ])ooks  in  such  seat  as  shall  be 
assigned  to  them  and  perform  as  mentioned  above. 

See.  3.  As  it  may  l>e  necessary  to  attend  morning 
prayers  at  an  early  hour,  during  some  part  of  the  year, 
it  shall  he  the  dutv  of  the  Butler  or  Steward  to  attend 
every  morning  at  the  i)ulpit  stairs  with  a  lighted  candle 
when  the  Officers  of  the  College  enter  the  cliai>el,  and 
to  furnish  such  other  lights  as  the  President  shall  order. 

Sec.  4.  All  the  students  and  resident  graduates  of 
this  College  shall  attend  public  worship  on  the  first 
dav  of  the  week.  Kverv  student,  at  the  conmiencement 
of  his  residence  at  College,  shall  inform  the  first  Tutor 
at  what  place  of  public  worship  he  chooses  to  attend, 
and  he  shall  constantly  attend  at  said  place,  except  he 
shall  on  any  particular  occasion  obtain  permission  of 
said  Tutor,  or  in  his  absence  of  the  next  in  office,  to  at- 
tend at  a  different  i)lace.  A  monitor  shall  be  ai)pointed 
for  each  church  where  the  students  attend,  and  everv 
student  who  shall  be  absent  withcmt  libertv  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents,  and  if 
tardy  at  public  worship  to  half  that  sum. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  student  shall  behave  in  an  imbecom- 
ing  manner  at  public  worshij)  he  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  ndmonition. 

Sec.  6.  As  it  is  the  right  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion to  enjoy  their  i)eculiar  sentiments  and  modes  of 
worship,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Officers  of  College,  in 
their  instruction  of  the  students,  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible those  controverted  i)oints  which  have  so  long  di- 
vided the  Christian  world;  but,  as  the  principles  of 
irreligion  are  destructive  of  society  and  pernicious  to 
all  regular  and  salutary  discipline  in  literary  institu- 
tions, it  is  also  ordered  that  if  any  student  shall  avow 
or  i)ropagate  i)rinciples  subversive  of  relig:ion  or  mor- 
als he  shall  be  liable  to  admonition,  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion. 

Sec.  7.  All  the  students  are  required  on  Sundays  to 
abstain  from  their  usual  exercises  and  diversions,'  and 
from  ])laying  (m  instruments  of  music,  excei)t  when  em- 
ployed in  performing  those  pieces  which  are  designed 
for  religious  worship  or  other  solenm  occasions. 

dia]).  IV. 

OF    MISDEMKAXORS    AND    CRIMINAL   OFFENSKS. 

Sec.  1.  If  any  student  shall  be  found  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy, robl)ei'y,  duelling,  forni(»ation,  forgery,  or  any 
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such  atrocious  crime,  or  if  he  shall  knowingly  and  will- 
fully aid,  assist,  counsel,  advise  or  provoke  any  other 
student  to  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offences  above 
mentioned;  or  combine,  confederate  or  agree  with  any 
person  to  conceal  or  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  said 
offenses,  or  either  of  them,  he  shall  be  admonished,  sus- 
pended or  expelled. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  students  are  strictly  forbidden  to  play 
at  cards,  or  any  unlawful  game;  to  use  profane  or  ob- 
scene language;  to  strike  or  insult  any  person;  to  asso- 
ciate with  ))ersons  of  known  l)ad  character;  to  attend 
at  places  of  vain  and  idle  sports;  to  visit  taverns  with- 
out liberty;  to  appear  in  indecent  dress,  or  in  woman's 
appai-el;  to  lie,  steal,  get  drunk,  or  be  guilty  of  other 
gross  immoralities.  If  any  student  shall  transgress  in 
any  of  these  respects  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
less  than  fiftv  cents  nor  more  than  three  dollars,  or  bv 
admonition,  rustication  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  3.  No  student  shall  keep  in  his  room  any  kind 
of  firearms,  or  gimpowder,  nor  fire  any  in  or  near  the 
College,  in  any  manner  whatever;  and  if  any  student 
shall  violate  this  law  lie  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  or  to  l)e  admonished,  rusticated  or  expelled. 

Sec.  4.  If  anv  student  shall  wilfullv  insult  or  strike 
any  of  the  Officers  of  College,  or  break  their  windows, 
he  shall  be  rusticated  or  expelled. 

Sec.  5.  All  the  students  are  strictly  forbidden  to  play 
on  anv  instrument  of  music  in  the  hours  of  studv,  on 
the  ])enalty  of  ten  cents  for  every  offence. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  student  shall  refuse  to  open  his  door 
when  recpiired  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar;  and  an  Instructor,  when  he 
shall  think  it  necessary,  may  lawfully  break  open  any 
room  in  College  into  which  he  is  refused  admittance,  at 
the  expence  of  the  person  or  persons  so  refusing,  and 
may  examine  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  judge  proper 
everything  in  said  room.  The  Officers  of  College  have 
also  power  to  examine  any  room  in  which  they  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  anything  is  unlawfully  concealed, 
and  if  any  student  shall  o])pose  or  refuse  such  exam- 
ination his  conduct  shall  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  his  guilt  and  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as 
the  case  may  recpiire. 

Sec.  7.  The  President,  Professors  and  Tutors  mav 
require  suitable  assistance  from  any  student  or  students 
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for  tho  iiiaiiitoiianoo  of  ^ood  order  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  till*  College  property,  and  if  any  one  so  retiuired 
shall  refuse  or  ne^rleet  to  give  his  assistance  it  shall  be 
considered  as  a  high  misdemeanor  and  i)unished  by  ad- 
monition, suspension,  rustication  or  expulsion. 

See.  S.  If  any  stu<lent  shall  refuse  to  give  evidence 
respecting  the  violation  of  any  of  the  (V)llege  laws,  when 
recpiired  hy  a  meniher  of  the  Kaculty,  he  sluill  l)e  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  or  to  he  admonished 
or  sus])ended. 

S(»(*.  J).  Xo  student  is  p(»rmitted  to  make  a  y)ractice  of 
entertaining  (*ompany  in  his  room,  esi)ecially  in  the 
hours  of  studv. 

Sec.  10.  All  stu<lents  are  strictly  forbidden,  without 
l)revious  lih(»rty  ohtained  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
to  bring  any  spirituous  licjuor  into  College,  or  cause  it 
to  be  brought  in,  on  the  ]MMially  of  one  dollar  for  every 
()fT(»nc(»:  an<l  if  any  studcMit  l)y  bringing  into  C^ollege 
si)irituous  licpior  shall  b(»  the  oc(*asion  of  riotous  con- 
duct and  tumult  he  shall  be  liable  to  adnumition  or  sus- 
pensi(m. 

Sec.  11.  If  anv  student  shall  make  anv  festival  en- 
tertainment  in  the  College  or  in  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
or  engage  or  take  part  in  anything  of  the  kind,  without 
liberty  i)reviously  obtained  of  the  President,  he  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more 
than  three. 

Sec.  12.  All  students  are  strictlv  forbidden  to  make 
indecent  noises  in  the  College  or  from  the  College  win- 
dows; to  throw  anything  against  or  over  the  College 
edifi(*e,  in  the  (»ntries  or  down  the  stairs;  if  any  one  shall 
transgress  in  these  resix^'ts  he  shall  be  liable  to  fine, 
admonition  or  susi)ension. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  student  shall  break  open  any  door  in 
College  or  shall  injure  the  locks  on  any  of  the  doors,  or 
do  any  damage  to  the  e<lifice,  he  shall  pay  the  expence 
of  the  necessary  repairs  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  ecjual  to 
the  amount. 

Sec.  14.  All  the  students  are  rec^uired  to  be  peculiarly 
careful  respecting  fire,  especially  when  they  are  obliged 
to  go  from  their  rooms,  or  in  carrying  it  through  the 
entri(»s.  If  any  studcMit  shall  smok(»  a  l)ii)e  or  segar  in 
any  part  of  the  College,  exc(»j)t  in  his  own  room,  he  shall 
for  evei'v  olTcnce  ho  fin(»d  twelv(»  (»(»nts. 

Sec.  IT).    All  students  ar(»  forl)id(l(»n  to  enter  the  chapel 
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except  at  the  time  of  devotional  and  collegiate  exer- 
cises, unless  by  permission  from  an  OflBcer  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

Sec.  16.  The  students  are  required  to  show  all  due 
respect  to  their  superiors,  especially  to  the  Regents, 
Trustees,  President,  Professors  and  Tutors;  and  when- 
ever they  pass  by  them  to  take  off  their  hats  in  a  decent 
manner;  and  are  required  to  do  the  same  when  they 
speak  to  a  Trustee  or  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  are 
spoken  to  by  them.  Every  student  who  shall  violate  this 
law  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  six  cents  or  to  private  ad- 
monition. 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  anv  of  the  students  or  all  of  them 
are  assembled  in  any  room  or  apartment  with  an  Officer 
or  Officers  of  College  they  are  forbidden  to  go  out  with- 
out liberty.  This  law  relates  more  immediatelv  to  the 
chapel,  dining  hall,  philosophy  chamber  and  recitation 
room;  and  if  any  student  shall  violate  it  he  shall  be 
liable  to  be  fined  six  cents  for  everv  offence. 

Sec.  18.  No  member  of  an  under  class  may  go  into 
the  chapel  or  dining  hall  without  stopping  at  the  door 
and  looking  round  to  observe  whether  any  of  the  class 
or  classes  above  him  are  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
College,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  students  to  do 
the  same  respecting  their  superiors,  and  to  wait,  unless 
permitted  to  go  forward  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  the 
superior. 

Sec.  19.  All  the  students  are  required  to  observe  the 
strictest  order  according  to  their  respective  classes  in 
going  out  of  the  chapel  and  dining  hall.  The  Senior 
class  shall  go  out  first  after  the  Officers  and  the  other 
classes  in  succession,  according  to  their  standing.  After 
the  devotional  exercises  in  the  chapel  are  finished  all 
the  students  are  recpiired  to  continue  standing  in  their 
several  places  until  the  Officers  liave  retired.  And  when 
any  Regent,  Trustee  or  Officer  of  College  shall  enter  the 
chapel  before  the  exercises  are  begun,  or  any  room  where 
a  class  or  number  of  students  are  assembled,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  the  students  to  rise  from  their  seats 
in  a  respectful  manner.  Any  student  who  shall  violate 
this  law  shall  be  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  or  admoni- 
tion, as  the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  20.  If  anv  student  shall  insult  or  abuse  another 
by  reproachful   languaire  oi*  (lisres))ectful  behaviour  he 
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shall  be  fined,  admonished  or  obliged  to  confess  his  fault 
and  promise  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

Sec.  21.  No  student  is  permitted  to  wear  his  hat 
within  the  College  walls  on  the  penalty  of  six  cents  for 
everv  offence. 

Sec.  22.  If  any  students  shall  enter  into  combination 
to  oppose  the  authority  of  College  or  to  impede  the  op- 
eration of  the  laws  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  admonition,  rustication  or  expulsion,  and  if  any 
student  shall  express  a  determination  not  to  submit  to 
the  laws  he  shall  be  immediately  suspended  until  he  shall 
make  a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  and  promise 
of  due  obedience. 

Sec.  23.  Information  of  every  expulsion  which  may 
take  place  shall  be  communicated  by  the  President  to  all 
other  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  And  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  every  student  who  may  be  publicly  ad- 
monished, suspended  or  expelled  shall  also  be  notified 
of  the  same,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  each  case 
shall  be  transmitted  to  such  guardian  or  parent. 

Chap.  V. 

OF  VACATION  AND  ABSENCE. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  three  vacations  in  each  vear. 
The  first  shall  begin  on  commencment  day  and  continue 
six  weeks.  The  second  shall  begin  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  September  and  continue  three  weeks.  The  third 
shall  begin  on  the  Monday  preceding  Christmas  and  shall 
continue  three  weeks. 

Sec.  2.  The  students  are  all  reciuired  to  return  to  the 
College  at  the  close  of  each  vacation,  under  the  penalty 
of  twentv-five  cents  for  everv  night's  absence. 

Sec.  3.  No  excuse  shall  be  admitted  for  anv  consid- 
erable  time  of  absence  during  study  term,  excepting  in 
case  of  sickness  or  for  other  special  reasons,  of  which 
proper  certificates  shall  be  ])resented. 

Sec.  4.  Everj^  student  before  he  leaves  College  at  the 
beginning  of  each  vacation  is  recpiired  to  leave  the  key 
of  his  room  with  the  President  or  one  of  the  Tutors, 
with  a  label  attached  to  it,  inscribed  with  his  name  and 
the  nmnber  of  his  room.  Every  one  who  neglects  to 
comply  with  this  law  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Sec.  5.  No  student  shall  go  from  the  College  in  the 
hours  of  studv  to  transact  anv  business  in  the  citv  or 
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for  tlie  purpose  of  diversion  or  exercise  without  spe- 
cial liberty  obtained  of  an  Officer  of  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  student  who  occupies  a  room  in  Col- 
lege shall  presume  to  lodge  out  of  it  without  liberty 
he  shall  be  liable  to  Ix^  fined  for  everv  offence  fiftv  cents. 

Sec.  7.  No  persons  except  the  Professors,  Tutors  and 
the  Steward  or  Butler  of  the  College  shall  reside  in  the 
College  during  the  vacations  without  liberty  obtained  of 
the  President.  Any  one  who  shall  transgress  this  law 
shall  be  fined  for  everv  dav's  residence  twelve  cents,  or 
be  otherwise  punislied,  as  the  Faculty  shall    deem  i)roper. 

Sec.  8.  All  the  bills  for  commons  shall  be  dated  on  the 
first  day  succeeding  vacation,  and  no  deduction  shall  be 
made  except  by  an  order  from  the  President,  in  cases 
of  necessarv  absence.  Nor  shall  anv  deduction  be 
made  from  any  College  bills,  except  those  for  commons, 
on  account  of  vacations. 

Sec.  9.  All  the  students  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
this  College  for  their  moral  conduct,  whether  present  or 
absent. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Steward  to  take 
particular  care  of  the  (^ollege  edifice  in  times  of  vaca- 
tion, and  to  ))rocure  every  chimney  in  the  College  to  be 
swept  or  burnt  at  least  four  times  in  each  year,  at  the 
expence  of  the  o(*(*upants,  at  such  time  as  the  President 
shall  direct. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  student  shall  go  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  College^  edifice  without  liberty  from  a  member 
of  the  Facultv  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fiftv  cents 
for  everv  offence,  and  double  that  sum  if,  after  he  has 
been  refused  liberty  by  one  Officer,  he  shall  apply  to 
another,  or  go  without  libertv. 

Sec.  12.  The  customary  exorcises  of  the  College  shall 
be  suspended  from  the  ringing  or  the  bell  on  Saturday 
at  twelve  o'clock  until  ^l()n<lav  niornimj:. 

(1iai>.  AM. 

OF    THK   ROOMS    IN    (OLLKCJK. 

Sec.  1.  The  rooms  in  which  the  Tutoi's  or  anv  other 
Officers  of  the  College  are  to  rc^side  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  Trust(^es  and  1^-esidcnt  of  the  College.  The 
rooms  in  which  tlu^  students  are  to  reside  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  Faculty.  It  is  exi)ecte(l  that  in  the  assign- 
ment of  rooms  particular  cai*e  will  he  taken  to  i)lace  as 
manv  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  storv  as  circum- 
stances  will  admit. 
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Sec.  2.  The  rooms  in  the  College  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  after  com- 
mencement each  year,  and  every  student  is  required  to 
occui)y  the  room  assigned,  on  the  penalty  of  twenty-five 
cents  each  day  he  shall  decline  to  occupy  it,  and  no  stu- 
dent shall  be  removed  from  the  room  assigned  him  for 
the  current  year  except  by  his  own  roipiest,  or  for  bad 
conduct. 

Sec.  3.  Pjverv  student  is  strictly  forbidden  to  re- 
move  out  of  his  ow^n  room,  or  to  occupy  any  other  room 
in  the  (college,  without  liberty  o])tained  of  the  Faculty. 
Every  student  shall  ])e  responsible  for  all  damages  done 
to  his  room  during  his  residence  in  it,  except  in  cases 
where  it  shall  appear  that  there  was  no  fault  or  neglect 
on  his  part.  All  repairs  of  damages  are  to  be  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Steward  and  the  exi)ence  charged 
in  the  (]uarter  bills.  The  expence  of  rei)airing  the  dam- 
ages done  to  the  chapel,  windows,  entries  or  doors  of 
the  College,  when  the  author  cannot  be  discovered,  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  all  the  students  and  charged 
in  their  quarter  bills. 

Sec.  4.  No  student  is  allowed  to  make  anv  alteration 
in  his  room  or  fireplace  without  liberty  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  imder  such  restrictions  as  he  shall  enjoin. 

Sec.  5.  AVhen  an  OflBcer  of  College  wishes  admittance 
into  any  room  he  shall  signify  it  by  stamping  with  his 
foot  or  rapping  with  his  cane  at  the  door.  If  any  student 
shall  use  these  signals  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  nor  more  than  two  dollars,  and  if  he 
shall  persist  in  repeating  the  offence  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  or  suspension. 

Sec.  6.  If  anv  student  shall  allow  anv  indecent  noise 
in  their  room  or  any  unlawful  meeting  of  the  students  or 
other  persons  they  shall  be  liable  to  fine,  admonition  or 
rustication. 

Sec.  7.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
rooms  at  the  end  of  every  session,  to  assess  the  damages 
which  may  be  done  them,  which  damages  shall  be  re- 
ported in  writing  to  the  Steward  and  be  by  him  charged 
to  the  occupants  in  their  (quarter  bills. 

Chap.  VEI. 

OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

Sec.  1.  The  eldest  Tutor,  in  case  no  other  appoint- 
ment, shall  be  Librarian  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
compensation  as  the  Trustees  shall  see  fit  to  allow. 
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Sec.  2.  Every  book  shall  be  lettered  on  the  back  and 
its  place  on  the  shelf  numbered  with  gilded  figures. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
all  the  books  in  the  library  printed,  divided  into  chapters 
according  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  several  books, 
and  in  each  alcove  a  written  catalogue  of  all  the  books 
placed  therein. 

Sec.  4.  All  donations  to  the  library  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  upwards  shall  be 
placed  by  themselves,  and  the  names  of  the  donors  writ- 
ten over  them  in  large  gold  letters.  The  placing  of  all 
the  books  is  to  be  directed  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Trustees.  There  shall  also  be  an  account  kept  of 
the  donors  of  books,  open  to  inspection. 

Sec.  5.  Every  book  delivered  from  the  library  shall 
have  a  paper  cover  on  it,  which  shall  be  returned  unde- 
faced  with  the  book.  The  Librarian  shall  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  person  borrowing  and  returning,  the  time 
of  doing  it,  the  title,  size,  number  of  pages  and  prints 
or  maps,  if  there  be  any,  of  every  book,  which  account 
shall  be  signed  by  the  borrower,  except  where  any  per- 
son (but  a  student)  who  is  allowed  by  the  laws  to  bor- 
row books  shall  send  an  order  subscribed  with  his 
name. 

Sec.  6.  No  books  shall  be  delivered,  except  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  unless  by  special  permission  from  the 
Trustees,  viz.:  The  Trustees  of  the  College,  all  such  per- 
sons as  have  made  donations  of  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  Officers  of  Instruction,  and 
all  the  students  belonging  to  the  College. 

Sec.  7.  The  Librarian  shall  open  the  libraiy  every 
Friday  and  Saturday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  deliv- 
ering books  and  receiving  those  whi(»h  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  students  shall  come  to  the  library  not  more 
than  four  at  a  time,  when  sent  for  by  the  Ijibrarian,  and 
shall  not  enter  beyond  the  Librarian's  table,  nor  shall 
any  student  be  permitted  to  take  down  any  book  from 
its  place.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Freshmen  to  attend 
in  alphabetical  order  at  the  library  on  the  day  for  deliv- 
ering books  and  to  give  such  notice  to  the  students  as  the 
Librarian  shall  direct. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons  who  borrow  books  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  damages  done  to  them,  to  be  estimated 
by  the  committee  of  inspection  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees.   The  Librarian  shall  keoj)  an  exact  account  of  all 
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daiiiaj2:es  of  books  and  exhibit  it  quarterly  to  the  said 
committee. 

See.  9.  No  student  shall  take  from  the  library,  with- 
out si)ecial  leave  from  the  President,  more  than  one  folio 
at  a  time,  which  he  may  keej^  six  weeks;  or  one  quarto, 
which  he  may  keep  four  weeks;  or  one  octavo,  which  he 
may  keep  two  weeks ;  or  two  duodecimos,  which  he  may 
keej)  the  same  time.  Every  student  who  shall  not  return 
books  as  this  law  reciuires  shall  be  fined  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Librarian  not  to  exceed  twelve  cents  each 
week  of  neglect  The  Librarian  shall  keep  a  list  of 
all  fines  by  him  inflicted,  and  at  the  close  of  each  quar- 
tci"  shall  <lelivcr  it  to  the  Steward,  to  be  charged  in  the 
(^)!lege  bills. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  but  a  member  of  the  Faculty  shall 
be  all()W(»d  to  receive  more  than  three  volumes  at  the 
same  time,  nor  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  detain  any 
book  from  the  library  more  than  three  months,  on  such 
l)enalties  as  the  committee  of  inspection  shall  see  fit  to 
inflict.  No  Officer  of  College,  except  by  permission  from 
the  Trustees,  shall  take  from  the  library,  or  have  in 
his  i)Ossession  at  the  same  time,  more  than  twelve  vol- 
umes. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  lend  to  another  any  book 
which  he  has  received  from  the  library,  nor  let  it  go  from 
under  his  personal  custody,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  for  one  year. 

Sec.  12.  All  books  received  by  the  undergraduates 
shall  be  returned  to  the  library  the  week  preceding  each 
vacation,  and  all  books  borrowed  bv  others  shall  be  re- 
turned  the  week  preceding  the  commencement. 

Sec.  13.  No  collegiate  exercises  shall  be  performed 
in  the  library,  nor  shall  a  lamp  or  candle  ever  be  carried 
into  it. 

Sec.  14.  The  second  Tutor  shall  be  keeper  of  the 
museum,  and  shall  keej)  by  him  a  list  of  all  the  articles 
in  it  and  see  that  they  are  preserved  in  good  order,  for 
which  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Trustees 
shall  judge  ade([uate. 

Sec.  15.  Each  stud(»nt  shall  be  charged  fifty  cents  in 
every  session  bill  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

( liap.  VTIL 

OF  niK  STKWARO,   COMMONS.   ETC. 

Section  1.  Tlie  Steward  appointed  by  the  Trustees 
shall  furnish  victuals  for  the  Tutors  and  such  Profes- 


sors  as  may  at  any  time  reside  in  College,  and  whose 
dnty  it  shall  be  constantly  to  be  in  commons  to  preserve 
order,  and  also  for  all  the  undergraduates  residing  in 
the  College,  vacation  times  excepted. 

Sec.  2.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Steward  to  provide 
three  good  and  well  prepared  meals  of  victuals  eiich  day 
for  all  who  board  in  commons,  at  such  time  as  the  Offi- 
cers of  College  shall  direct,  the  victuals  to  be  prepared 
as  is  customary  in  common  families,  and  the  several 
articles,  especially  those  for  dinner,  to  be  diversified  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

Sec.  3.  All  the  students  at  meal  times  are  required 
to  behave  in  a  decent  manner.  Every  violation  of  this 
law  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  seventy-five 
cents,  or  to  admonition  from  the  senior  Officer  present. 

Sec.  4.  Everv  student  is  forbidden  to  take  his  seat 
at  the  table  till  a  blessing  be  asked  by  one  of  the  Offi- 
cers, or  to  leave  it  except  by  permission  until  thanks  be 
returned,  on  the  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
offence. 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  meals  are  finished  the  students  are 
required  to  leave  the  dining  hall  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, according  to  the  several  classes  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

Sec.  G.  Every  student  is  strictly  forbidden  to  make 
any  waste  of  provision  or  destruction  of  the  table  furni- 
ture, or  to  carry  any  from  the  hall,  under  such  penalties 
as  the  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

Sec.  7.  The  waiters,  before  the  bell  rings  for  meals, 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Steward,  take  the  furni- 
ture for  the  tables  and  the  victuals  at  the  kitchen  and 
carry  the  same  to  the  respective  tables  foi-  which  they  are 
designated.  The  waiters,  before  they  leave  the  hall  after 
each  meal,  shall  make  a  return  in  writing  to  the  Steward 
of  all  damages  done  the  utensils  in  the  hall,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  person  who  did  the  same,  that  the  ex- 
pence  may  l>e  charged  in  his  (|uarter  bill,  and  in  all 
cases  where  those  who  do  damage  to  the  table  furniture 
or  in  the  Steward's  kitchen  cannot  l)e  detected,  the 
amount  shall  be  charged  to  the  commoners. 

Sec.  8.  The  Steward  shall  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all 
the  commoners.  This  list,  together  with  a  list  of  all 
those  students  who  may  be  entitled  to  any  deduction 
from  their  bills  on  account  of  unavoidable  absence  or 
absence  by  permission,  the  Steward  shall  lay  before  the 
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coimuitt(»e  appointed  by  the  Triist<?es  for  ascertaining 
tlie  i)ri('o  of  coiunions.  When  this  is  clone  the  Steward 
shall  make  out  the  (luarter  bills,  which  shall  be  signed  by 
the  IVeasurer.  The  Steward  shall  then  deliver  the  bills 
to  the  students,  collect  the  moneys  and  pay  them  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Sec.  !).  Th(»  Steward  shall  give  bonds  to  the  Treas- 
urer, in  such  amount  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Trus- 
tees, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  appro- 
X)riation  of  all  moneys  he  may  receive  from  the  treasury 
or  from  the  students.  The  Steward  shall  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  hall  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct,  and  each 
student  shall,  in  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  inform 
the  St(»ward  which  of  the  articles  allowed  for  breakfast 
an<l  sui)per  he  choos(»s,  that  the  Steward  may  provide 
accordingly.  The  pi'ovisions  for  the  commons  shall  l>e 
purchased  by  the  Steward  with  the  College  stock  and  be 
charged  at  first  cost.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  distinct 
and  correct  account  of  all  the  ])rovisions  consumed  at 
the  College  and  to  exhibit  that  accoimt  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  adjust  the  price  of  commons. 

Sec.  10.  No  student  shall  be  put  out  of  commons  ex- 
cei)t  by  an  order  signed  by  the  President  and  the  senior 
Ollicers  l)oarding  in  commons. 

S(c  11.  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  bill  of 
connnons  for  any  time  less  than  one  week,  and  all  those 
students  who  may  have  leave  of  absence  from  commons 
are  recjuired  to  give  immediate  information  to  the  Stew- 
ard when  they  go  out  and  when  they  come  in.  Every  one 
who  neglects  to  comply  with  this  direction  shall  pay  the 
full  ])ri(»e  of  commons  during  his  absence,  and  every  one 
who  nuiy  be  unavoidably  detained  after  vacation  shall 
give  the  same  information  when  he  comes  into  commons, 
or  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 

Sec.  12.  Students  who  are  absent  at  the  usual  time 
of  meals  shall  lose  such  meals  unless  they  can  render  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  absence. 

Sec.  i:>.  The  Steward  ^hall  keep  an  exact  account  of 
all  the  furniture  of  the  dining  hall  and  shall  exhibit  it 
at  11h»  c1()S(»  of  ev(My  (piarter  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  adjust  the  price  of  commons. 

S(M\  14.  The  Steward  shall  (»ause  all  the  rooms  occu- 
l^ied  by  tin*  Instructors  or  students  and  all  the  entries 
to  be  cleanly  swei)t  on(»e  every  day,  and  all  the  beds  to 
be  decent!  V  made  at  the  same  time. 
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Sec.  15.  Whereas,  there  may  be  students  whose  cir- 
cumstances may  be  such  as  to  render  it  proper  for  them 
to  attend  as  waiters  in  the  dining  hall,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  appoint  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, removeable  at  liis  discretion,  the  said  waiters  to  be 
allowed  their  board  in  commons  as  a  compensation  for 
their  services. 

Sec.  16.  The  Butler  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ring  the  bell  for  prayers, 
recitation,  lectures,  for  all  public  occasions  and  for 
meals.  He  shall  wait  on  the  President  morning  and 
evening,  or  in  his  absence  on  the  senior  Professor,  to  re- 
ceive directions  for  ringing  the  bell.  The  Butler  when 
required  shall  carry  messages  from  the  President,  or  in 
his  absence  from  the  senior  Professor,  to  all  persons  re- 
siding in  or  near  the  College. 

Sec.  17.  As  a  compensation  for  his  services  the  But- 
ler shall  be  allowed  so  much  room  in  the  College  edifice 
as  the  Trustees  shall  judge  necessary,  and  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  to  the  students,  in  the  hours  of  recreation, 
cider,  beer,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
milk,  apples  and  such  other  articles  as  the  President 
shall  permit,  in  small  quantities  and  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  Butler  is  also  permitted  to  sell  to  the 
students  books  and  stationery.  The  students  are  forbid- 
den to  enter  the  butlery  without  liberty,  or  to  remain 
there  longer  than  is  necessary.  All  damages  done  to  the 
property  of  the  Butler,  where  the  authors  cannot  be 
detected,  shall  be  equally  assessed  on  all  the  students 
and  charged  in  their  quarter  bills.  The  Butler  shall 
not  be  removed  from  oflBce  except  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

Sec.  10.  The  Steward  shall  perform  the  services  as- 
signed to  the  Butler  until  such  an  officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Sec.  19.  The  committee  appointed  shall  ascertain  the 
price  of  commons  by  adding  to  the  (expenditures  and 
damages  heretofore  enumerated  the  Steward's  salary, 
and  dividing  the  amount  proportionately  among  all  the 
commoners. 

diap.  IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS    L.\WS    AND    REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  two  monitors  appointed  quar- 
terlv  by  the  President,  one  from  the  Junior,  the  other 
from  the  Sophomore  class,  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep 
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an  exact  account  of  absence  from  and  tardiness  at  pray- 
ers, the  account  of  the  monitor  from  the  Jimior  class  to 
extend  to  the  two  upper  classes  and  that  of  the  monitor 
from  the  Sophomore  class  to  extend  to  the  two  lower 
clashes;  the  said  monitors  are  also  to  keep  an  account 
of  absence  and  tardiness  at  lectures,  and  on  the  times 
of  declamation  in  the  chapel,  and  of  public  worship,  as 
the  President  shall  direct.  There  shall  also  be  weekly 
bills  of  absence  and  tardiness  at  recitations  in  all  the 
classes.  These  bills  are  to  be  kept  by  the  members  of 
the  classes  in  rotation,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  bills 
kei)t  by  the  quarterly  monitors  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  or  presiding  OflScer  every  Monday  morning, 
immediately  after  prayers  in  the  chapel,  when  every 
student  noted  shall  be  punished  according  to  law  unless 
he  shall  render  a  sufficient  excuse.  The  other  monitors' 
bills  shall  bo  delivered  at  the  last  recitation  in  each  week 
to  the  attending  Officers,  who  shall  examine  and  punish 
as  the  law  requires.  The  monitors  of  the  Junior  and 
Sophomore  classes  are  also  to  keep  an  account  of  all 
improper  conduct  in  any  of  the  students  while  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel.  If  any  monitor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
do  his  duty  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  admonition  or 
suspension,  as  the  case  may  require.  Should  the  state 
of  the  College  recpiire  more  monitors,  the  Officers  of  Col- 
lege are  authorized  to  appoint  them  and  give  them  such 
directions  as  they  shall  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  No  class  meeting  shall  be  held  without  a  spe- 
cial licence  from  the  President,  and  for  such  purj^oses 
only  as  shall  be  expressed  in  the  licence;  nor  shall  any 
class  meeting  be  continued  by  adjournment  or  other- 
wise without  permission,  and  all  class  meetings  held 
without  licence  shall  be  considered  as  unlawful  com- 
binations and  punished  accordingly. 

Sec.  3.  No  undergraduate  shaJl  attend  the  instruc- 
tions of  any  person  who  may  undertake  to  teach  any 
language,  art  or  science  in  the  city  of  Schenectady  with- 
out libertv  from  the  President,  and  if  anv  one  shall 
transgress  this  law  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  one 
dollar,  and  if  he  shall  persist  in  this  offence  he  shall  be 
suspended. 

Sec.  4.  Every  student  shall  furnish  his  pro])ortion  of 
furniture,  wood  and  candles  in  the  room  assigned  to 
him  during  his  residence  in  it,  and  if  any  one  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  do  this  the  amount  shall  be  charged  in 
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his  quarter  bills  and  paid  to  the  student  or  students  who 
have  lived  in  the  room  with  him. 

Sec.  5.  The  youngest  Tutor  shall  keep  an  account  of 
all  fines  inflicted,  and  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  de- 
liver it  to  the  Steward,  to  be  charged  in  the  quarter 
bills. 

Sec.  6.  Every  room  in  College  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  pail  or  bucket  at  the  expence  of  the  occui)ants.  The 
Butler  shall  make  enquiry  and  report  on  this  subje<*t 
whenever  judged  necessary  by  the  Officers  of  College. 

Sec.  7.  The  pecuniary  penalties,  except  for  absence 
froin  College,  shall  not  exceed  six  dollars  per  annum  to 
any  individual. 

Sec.  8.  As  there  may  be  offences  and  misdemeanors 
against  which  no  special  provision  is  made  in  these  laws, 
the  Officers  of  College  are  authorized  in  all  such  cases 
to  punish  in  such  way  as  shall  appear  reasonable  and 
necessary.  The  Officers  of  College  are  to  be  considered 
as  invested  with  a  discretionary  parental  authority,  and 
it  is  expected  by  the  Trustees  that  they  will  constantly 
treat  the  students  with  mildness  and  moderation,  gov- 
erning them  by  applying  the  more  honorable  and  gener- 
ous excitements  to  good  conduct,  and  that  they  will  not, 
except  in  cases  of  great  enormities,  proceed  to  inflict 
the  higher  pimishments  imtil  the  discipline  of  advisory 
and  lenient  measures  shall  have  x)roved  ineffectual. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  students  in  the 
Freshman  year  to  carry  messages  when  required  by  the 
Faculty  to  any  student  of  College  or  persons  residing 
within  the  city  of  Schenectady. 

Chap.  X. 

OF   THE   OFFICERS   OF    INSTRUCTION   AND    GOVERNMENT. 

Sec.  1.  The  President,  Professors  and  Tutors,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  constitute  the  Faculty  of  the 
College.  The  President  has  power  to  govern  the  College 
and  direct  all  matters  relating  to  it,  according  to  the 
laws  enacted  bv  the  Trustees.  The  I^ofessors  and 
Tutors  shall  take  care  of  the  College,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, governing  according  to  the  laws,  and  shall  have 
power  to  punish  students  by  ])rivate  admonition  and  by 
fine  when  the  penaltv  does  not  exceed  seventv-five  cents. 

Sec.  2.  The  President,  Professors  and  Tutors  shall 
devote  themselves  constantly,  in  term  time,  to  the  in- 
struction and  government  of  the  students,  as  the  Trus- 
tees shall  order.    Thev  shall  attend  the  devotional  exer- 
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cises  of  the  chapel,  and  the  President  shall  perform 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  In  his  absence  the  other 
Officers  shall  perform  in  rotation. 

Sec.  3.  No  Officer  of  this  College  may  be  absent  from 
it  in  term  time,  except  by  permission  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  of  tlie  Trustees,  on  sucli  conditions  as  they 
shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  when  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  convene  the  Professors  and  Tutors  to  advise 
and  assist  in  the  inanagement  of  the  College  and  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  declare 
their  opinion  when  requested  by  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  Everv  student  who  sliall  have  incurred  the 
punishment  of  expulsion,  suspension  or  rustication  shall 
immediately  leave  the  College. 

Sec.  6.  No  student  shall  be  suspended  or  degraded 
except  by  a  sentence  of  the  Faculty,  which  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting  for  their  ap- 
probation or  rejection. 

Sec*.  7.  If  anv  student  shall  commit  an  offence  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  shall  deserve  expulsion, 
they  may  susj^md  him  and  shall  report  his  offence  to 
the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting.  The  Faculty  shall 
in  the  meantime  send  a  copy  of  such  report  and  a  no- 
tice of  the  time  at  which  the  Trustees  are  to  meet  to 
the  parent,  guardian  or  person  having  the  immediate 
care  of  such  student. 

Sec.  8.  When  any  student  has  been  expelled,  sus- 
pended or  degraded,  the  President  shall  announce  it  in 
the  chapel  after  morning  or  evening  prayers. 

Sec.  9.  The  Faculty  are  empowered  to  inflict  all  the 
punishments  iinposed  by  these  laws  in  the  manner  herein 
prescribed. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  student  on  whom  the  sentence  of  rus- 
tication, suspension  or  degradation  has  been  passed 
sliall  insult  any  Officer  or  Officers  of  College  he  shall  be 
expelled. 

Sec.  11.  Whereas,  it  is  inexi)edient  that  any  class,  in- 
dividual or  individuals  in  a  class  should  make  presents 
to  any  07ie  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  is  expected  that  the  President,  Professors  and 
Tutors  discourage  any  attempt  to  make,  and  absolutely 
decline  accepting  such  ])resents. 

Sec.  12.  The  Professors  shall  deliver  their  lectures  at 
such  times  as    the  President    or  a    committee    of    the 
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Trustees  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  deem  most 
proper.  Each  Professor  shall  deliver  to  the  students, 
previous  to  each  lecture,  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
shall  involve  the  principal  points  treated  of  in  said 
lecture;  and  the  students  are  required,  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  lecture,  to  collect  from  it  and  write  down  an- 
swers to  said  questions.  These  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
Professor. 

Chap.  XI. 

OF    COMMENCEMENT   AND   DEGREES. 

Sec.  1.  The  exercises  to  be  performed  at  the  public 
commencement  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Faculty  to  the 
Seniors  one  week  previous  to  the  winter  vacation;  at 
which  time  thev  shall  be  dismissed  till  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  next  session. 

Sec.  2.  The  Seniors  shall  not  leave  the  College  after 
the  final  examination  until  the  parts  assigned  them  are 
prepared  by  them  and  approved  by  the  President,  and 
all  the  exercises  of  the  commencement  shall  be  prepared 
and  approved  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commence- 
ment. If  any  one  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  prepare  or 
perform  the  part  assigned  him  he  shall  bo  liable  to  public 
admonition,  and  if  he  shall  persist  his  degree  shall  not 
be  conferred. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  candidate  for  a  degree  shall  exhibit 
anything  on  the  stage  which  has  not  been  approved  he 
shall  be  liable  to  admonition  Ixifore  the  audience  and  to 
have  his  degree  suspended  for  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  All  candidates  for  the  first  degree  shall  pro- 
duce to  the  President  a  certificate  from  the  Steward  that 
all  College  demands  are  paid.  This  shall  be  done  at  least 
three  days  before  the  commencement.  Every  one  who 
shall  not  comply  with  this  law  shall  be  liable  to  lose  his 
degree,  unless  he  can  render  to  the  President  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  his  deficiency. 

Sec.  5.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  shall  pay  to  the 
Steward  two  dollars,  for  the  pur])ose  of  printing  cata- 
logues and  theses,  and  four  dollars  to  the  President  for 
graduation;  and  every  graduate  who  shall  wish  a  diplo- 
ma, sealed  with  the  (^ollege  seal  and  signed  as  the  Trus- 
tees shall  order,  inay  obtain  it  by  l)ringing  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  copy  of  the  usual  form  written  on  parchment,  for 
which  he  shall  pay  to  the  President  a  fee  not  less  than 
one  dollar. 

Sec.  6.    It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  all  the  students  to  at- 
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tend  commencement  and  all  its  arrangements  in  su< 
manner  as  the  Trustees  shall  proscribe. 

Sec.  7.  Every  Bachelor,  in  the  third  vear  after  h 
ni-st  degree,  if  he  shall  have  sustained  a  fair  charact 
and  shall  perform  such  exercises  as  may  be  assigns 
him  for  commencement,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degr 
of  Master  of  Arts,  for  which  he  shall  pay  the  sar 
per(|uisites  as  for  his  first  degree. 

Sec.  8.  Persons  who  have  received  a  degree  in  ai 
other  College  or  Tniversity  may,  upon  proper  applic 
tion,  be  admitted  ad  euudem  upon  payment  of  the  ci 

tomarv  fees  to  the  President. 

• 

During  Dr.  Maxcy's  administration  the  College  e^ 
dently  grew  in  popular  favor,  for  the  number  of  st 
dents  increased  and  signs  of  substantial  progress  we 
multiplied.  Despite  some  difficulty  with  the  contractc 
the  work  on  the  new  Imilding  was  pushed  forward,  ai 
in  1804  was  almost  completed.  When  the  Commem 
ment  exei-cises  of  that  year  were  held,  conditions  in  ge 
eral  seemed  more  favorable  for  i\\o  stability  and  i 
creasing  prosperity  of  the  College  than  at  any  time  sin 
the  granting  of  the  charter.  It  was,  therefore,  with  si 
cere  regret  that  the  Trustees  learned  soon  after  of  Pre 
dent  Maxcy's  jmrpose  to  resign.  The  resignation  w 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  July  1,  18( 
and  reluctantly  accepted.  The  biographical  sketch  whi 
we  print  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  Dr.  Maxcj 
ability  and  the  important  place  which  he  occupied 
the  educational  world.  After  leaving  T^nion  he  becai 
the  first  President  of  South  Carolina  College  and  serv 
that  institution  until  his  death.  It  was  peculiarly  fittii 
therefore,  that  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  four 
ing  of  South  Carolina  College,  held  in  January,  19( 
the  present  successor  of  Dr.  Maxcy  at  Union  shoi 
present  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  his  C 
lege  and  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  t 
man  whose  name  is  held  in  lasting  honor  by  both  ins 
tutioiis. 

Jonathan  Maxcy,  the  third  Presi<lent  of  Union  C 
lege,  was  born  in  Attle])orough,  Massachusetts,  on  Se 
tember  2,  17^8,  of  sturdy  farmer  folk.  In  childhood 
revealed  such  unusual  talents  that  his  parents  decid 
to  i)repare  him  for  a  ])rofessional  career.  PTe  was,  thei 
fore,  sent  to  the  Academy  at  AVrentham,  ^lassachuset 
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presided  over  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams — a  teacher 
of  worth  and  reputation — and  was  there  prepared  for 
College.  In  1783,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Rhode 
Island  College  (now  Brown  University).  Here  he  was 
distinguished  alike  for  his  geniality,  for  his  native  abili- 
ties, and  for  his  assiduity  and  remarkable  success  as  a 
student.  He  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
1787.  He  delivered  the  valedictory  oration,  and  in  ad- 
dition, a  poem,  **0n  the  Prospects  of  America,"  a  theme 
upon  which  Dr.  Maxcy  often  discoursed  later  in  life,  and 
always  to  good  purpose. 

Inunediately  after  his  graduation,  Jonathan  Maxcy, 
though  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to 
a  Tutorship  in  Rhode  Island  College.  This  position  he 
filled  with  marked  ability  for  four  years,  winning  de- 
ser\^ed  favor  from  the  students,  the  Facultv  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  College.  During  these  years  he  be- 
came strongly  i)ossessed  of  religious  zeal  and  united 
with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  I^rovidence,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  President  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, was  pastor.  Subsequently,  on  Ai)ril  1,  1790,  Maxcy 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  that  church,  and  soon  there- 
after was  invited  to  supply  their  pulpit,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Manning  having  resigned.  He  very  quickly  achieved 
distinction  as  a  pi'oacher,  and  was  asked  to  assume  the 
pastorate  of  the  church.  This  he  did  on  September  8, 
1791,  having  resigned  his  tutorship.  On  the  same  day 
he  was  elected  a  Trustee  and  Ih-ofessor  of  Divinitv  in 
Rhode  Island  College. 

Mr.  Maxcy 's  reputation  soon  extended  beyond  his 
own  church  and  his  own  city,  lie  became  prominent  not 
only  as  a  preacher.  )mt  ns  an  enlightened  public  man. 
Consequently,  when  President  Manning  died,  on  July 
24,  1791,  Jonathan  Maxcy  seemed  the  natural  successor 
to  the  Presidency  of  Rhode  Island  College.  He  was  not 
elected,  however,  until  the  Annual  Conunencemeut  of  the 
following  year,  and  then  as  President  pro  tempore.  The 
full  title  of  President  was  probably  withheld  from  him 
on  account  of  his  age,  foi*  he  was  not  (juite  twenty-four 
years  old  at  the  time.  Tie  resigned  his  pastorate  on 
September  8,  1792,  and  on  the  same  day  he  assumed  the 
full  duties  of  his  new  office.  These  duties  he  discharged 
with  great  energy  and  efficiency.  In  1797,  at  the  age  of 
twentv-nine,  he  was  forniallv  elected  l^'esident,  and  in 
3801    receiv(»d  tlu*  deuree   of  Doctor  of     Divinitv  from 
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Harvard  College.  On  April  21,  1802,  he  was  elected 
President  of  Union  College  to  succeed  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards the  Younger,  lately  deceased,  and  in  September 
he  resigned  the  Presidencj^  of  Rhode  Island  College  to 
accept  the  new  position. 

At  Rhode  Island  College,  President  Maxcy  had, been 
eminently  successful,  both  in  the  work  of  instruction — 
at  tliat  time  an  important  part  of  a  President's  work — 
and  in  the  work  of  administration.  His  success  as  an 
instructor  is  not  far  to  seek.  Though  not  a  profound 
scholar  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge,  he  was 
a  profound  scholar  in  life.  He  had  studied  and  learned 
the  art  of  right  living,  and  knew  how  to  impart  it,  both 
by  example  and  by  precept.  His  own  life,  wholesome, 
strong,  radiant,  and  notably  free  from  all  pettiness  of 
spirit,  went  out  to  others;  and  he  had,  in  addition  to  an 
upright  and  genial  personality,  a  singular  felicity  of 
thought  and  exj)ression.  The  students  that  came  under 
his  instruction  carried  ofT  not  only  a  vivid,  abiding  im- 
})ression  of  the  man  Maxcy,  but  a  goodly  store  of  gar- 
nei-ed  wisdom  put  in  abiding  forms.  In  matters  of 
disci])line,  furthermore,  he  relied  on  '^appeals  *  *  * 
made  to  the  understanding,  the  magnanimity,  and  the 
conscience  of  his  pupils,"  and  these  appeals  were  suc- 
cessful, because  he  stood  related  to  his  students  upon 
terms  of  friendship  and  perfect  confidence.  This  method 
of  governing  students  was  noteworthy  at  a  time  when 
(^)llege  statute  books  were  cumbered  with  laws  prescrib- 
ing the  minutest  details  of  conduct.  Dr.  Maxcy's  suc- 
c(»ss  as  an  executive  officer  was  also  due  to  the  contagion 
of  his  ripe  and  genial  personality.  His  administration 
was  an  era  of  good  feeling.  These  were  years  of  great 
growth  in  spirit  for  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sided ;  Rhode  Island  College  attained  to  higher  estima- 
tion and  influence  than  it  ever  had  before. 

Over  Union  College,  Dr.  Maxcy  presided  only  two 
years.  During  that  time  he  ^^was  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  his  studies,"  says  the 
Rev.  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  then  a  student  at  Union,  **and 
ho  was  remarkable  for  diligent  and  persevering  labor." 
lie  seems  to  have  discharged  his  duties  as  President  as 
Hncc(»ssfully  as  he  had  at  Rhode  Island  College,  and 
lie  was  very  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor.  He  had 
ill  a  markeil  degree  the  power  of  stimulating  thought 
and  discussion  among  the  students.     He  paid  great  at- 
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tention,  among  other  things,  to  English  composition  and 
to  extemporaneous  speaking.  For  the  latter  object  he 
formed  associations  amons:  the  students,  his  instructions 
to  them  being  **to  avoid  irrelevant  speaking,  or  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  by  sophistry  an  untruth,  or  giving  any 
plausibility  to  error,  or  suggesting  any  apologj^  for 
crime."  Dr.  Maxcy  did  not,  however,  greatly  increase 
his  reputation  either  as  a  preacher  or  as  an  orator  dur- 
ing his  two  years  at  Sclienectady.  These  were,  in  fact, 
years  of  declining  health,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  health  that  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  the  first 
President  of  South  Carolina  College  in  July,  1804. 

Dr.  Maxcy  continued  to  preside  over  South  Carolina 
College  until  his  death,  in  1820.  Save  for  one  difference 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which,  however,  was  ter- 
minated amicably,  he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  He  was  liighly  esteemed  both  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  and  as  an  educator,  and  he  contributed  much 
to  the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  institution 
over  which  he  presided  in  its  formative  years.  Further- 
more, he  here  attained  to  the  fullness  of  his  power  as  a 
preacher  and  orator.  Of  his  Indev}endence  Day  Dis- 
course, delivert^d  in  the  diapel  of  South  C^arolina  C^ol- 
lege,  on  Sunday,  July  4,  1819,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Columbia  said:  **I  never  heard  anything  to  compare 
with  Mr.  Maxcv's  sermon.''  This  mav  verv  well  have 
been  literal  truth,  for  it  certainly  is  a  sermon,  or  rather 
an  oration,  of  extraordinary  power. 

Dr.  3Iaxcy  died  on  June  4,  1820,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-two  years.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Eseh  Hopkins,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  by  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  His  life,  crowded 
with  useful  labors,  had  brought  him  distinction  as  an 
educator,  a  preacher  and  an  orator,  but,  above  all,  as  a 
man  whose  personality  enriched  the  lives  of  others. 
This  magnetic  quality  seems  to  have  found  expression 
in  his  look  and  manner.  ''In  person,"  says  the  Rev. 
Gardiner  B.  Perry,  ''he  was  below  the  middle  size,  and 
rather  thin  in  flosh.  But  his  face  was  lighted  up  with 
a  fine  intellectual  expression,  which  cliiefly  occupied  the 
eye  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  those  about  him.  The 
mind  emphatically  made  the  man.  *  *  *  jj^  ^^g 
well  proportioned  in  his  form,  dignified  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  impressive  in   his    manners.     A   remarkable 
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harmony  prevailed  between  the  movements  of  his  person 
and  the  workings  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Every  mo- 
tion without  seemed  but  an  expression  of  what  was 
working  within.  He  wore  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat, 
and  on  all  public  occasions  ai)peared  in  a  silk  cassock 
and  bands.  His  complexion  was  light,  and  somewhat 
sallow,  though  a  slight  freshness  never  failed  to  diffuse 
itself  over  his  cheek  when  he  was  moved  by  any  of  the 
gentler  feelings.  His  forehead  was  high  and  open;  his 
eye  a  mellow,  i)leasant  blue;  and  the  whole  contour  of 
his  head  and  face,  though  not  altogether  filling  up  the 
idea  of  physical  beauty,  certainly  afforded  a  striking 
image  of  mental  power  and  high  moral  feeling." 

'*The  Literarv  Remains  of  Jonathan  Maxcv.  D.  D. ," 
edited  by  the  Kev.  Komeo  Elton,  I).  I).,  comprise  *'XV. 
Sermons  and  Discourses,  V  Baccalaureate  Addresses, 
III  Orations  and  a  Lecture  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. '^ 

Dr.  Maxcy's  sermons,  which,  in  his  own  time,  brought 
him  more  fame  than  any  of  his  other  public  utterances, 
have  less  of  an  enduring  quality  than  any  of  his  other 
works.  They  are  a  mild  but  closely  argued  exposition 
of  Calvinism,  with  much  insistence  on  future  rewards, 
and  a  soinewliat  tacit  acceptance  of  future  punishments. 
They  lack  the  vigor  and  the  grasp  of  the  more  infernal 
productions  of  thorough-going  Calvinists  like  the  Ed- 
wardses.  Prol)ably  Dr.  Maxcy's  fame  as  a  preacher 
was  due  in  part  to  his  manner  as  a  pulpit  orator,  which 
was  peculiarly  happy,  and  in  part  to  his  simplicity  and 
clearness  in  thought  and  expression. 

His  orations,  however,  all  patriotic  in  character,  are 
as  fresh  and  profitable  to-day  as  they  ever  were.  Free 
from  extravagance,  except  in  the  occasional  elaboration 
of  a  figure  of  speech,  they  reveal  a  fine,  sane,  pro])hetic 
comprehension  of  the  momentous  experiment  in  demo- 
cratic government  which  the  young  American  nation  was 
beginning.  He  says,  for  example,  of  equality:  ^*Let  us 
for  a  moment  contemplate  the  magical,  wonder-working 
word,  'Equality/  This,  in  the  French  cavalcade  of 
death,  is  harnessed  up  behind  Liberty.  That  fair  god- 
dess is  reluctantly  dragged  into  the  train,  and  thrust 
forward,  that  her  charms  may  introduce  the  infernal 
procession  which  troops  behind  her.  The  revolutionarj'- 
demagogues  of  our  country  talk  much  of  equality.  They 
assure  us,  in  their  indefinite,  unqualified  language,  that 
all  men  are  equal.    To  ascertain  whether  this  assertion 
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is  true  we  must  recur  to  fact  and  experience.  Nature, 
so  far  from  having  made  all  men  e<iual,  has  made  them 
very  unequal.  All  men  have  not  the  same  strength  and 
activity  of  body — all  have  not  the  same  endowments  and 
energies  of  mind.  These  are  facts  which  speak  in  a  hm- 
guage  too  plain  not  to  be  understood.  Nature  nowhere 
yokes  up  a  dwarf  with  a  giant,  or  a  Newton  with  an  ape. 
*  *  *  Society,  no  less  than  Nature,  makes  great  dif- 
ferences and  inequalities  among  men.  When  the  road  to 
acquisition  is  e(]ually  open  to  all — when  the  laws  equally 
protect  every  man's  person  and  property — all  men  will 
not  possess  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  all  will  not  ob- 
tain accession  of  wealth,  of  learning,  virtue  and  honor, 
equally  extensive  and  important.  *  *  *  That  men  in 
the  social  state  are  ecpial  as  to  certain  rights — that  they 
ought  to  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property 
while  they  conduct  themselves  as  good  citizens — will  un- 
doubtedly be  admitted.  This,  however,  is  a  very  difTer- 
ent  kind  of  ecpiality  from  that  which  the  promulgers  of 
this  i^ernicious  doctrine  intended  to  introduce." 

Many  passages  like  this  one,  full  of  sound  sense  and 
good  understanding,  might  be  chosen  from  the  political 
orations  of  Jonathan  Nfaxcy.  Particularly  apt  are  his 
comments  on  the  conditions  of  life  in  America  as  con- 
ducive to  a  spirit  of  individual  liberty,  and  on  the  nat- 
ural means  of  transportation  as  favorable  to  the  success 
of  a  democratic  government  over  a  large  area.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  right  of  secession  as  suicidal.  He 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  touched  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  his  public  utterances. 

Quite  the  best  of  Dr.  ^faxcy's  writings  are  his  bacca- 
laureate addresses.  These  are  excellent  in  their  kind. 
Direct,  simple,  clear,  they  are  free  from  platitudes,  but 
full  of  the  wisdom  of  life,  embodied  in  ai)othegms  that 
must  have  stuck  in  the  niemorv  and  furnished  texts  for 
profitable  reflection  in  many  situations  in  life.  These 
baccalaureate  addresses,  furthermore,  give  us  the  most 
tangible  evidence  of  that  breadth  and  depth  of  sympa- 
thy and  understanding  which  made  Jonathan  Afaxcy  the 
beloved  friend  and  revered  counselor  of  the  manv  vounc: 
men  who  came  under  his  guidance. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  RKV.  DR.  ELIPJIALET  NOTT HIS  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  DEATH 

OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

When  the  Presidency  became  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Maxey,  the  College  had  been  in  existence  nine 
years,  and,  during  that  brief  period,  had  been  served 
by  three  men  of  distinguished  ability.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  their  work,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  personal 
influence,  the  College  was  undoubtedly  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders  were  but 
partially  realized.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
the  friends  of  the  C\)Ilege  lost  heart,  or  thought  for  a 
moment  of  abandoning  the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  that  shows  that  with  repeated  discouragements 
came  a  firmer  purpose  and  renewed  eflforts  to  make  the 
College  worthy  of  respect  and  patronage.  AVhen,  for 
instance,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Maxcy  seemed  likely  to 
increase  distrust  and  alienate  fonner  friends,  the  Trus- 
tees acted  promptly  in  electing  his  successor,  and,  by 
their  rfioice,  made  a  stronger  appeal  than  ever  before 
to  tfee  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  natural  constit- 
uency of  the  College,  for  Eliphalet  Nott,  upon  whom 
their  choice  fell,  was  not  a  stranger  knowm  only  by  rep- 
utation, whose  acceptance  of  the  office  might  be  due,  in 
part,  to  ignorance  of  actual  conditions,  but  was  him- 
self a  Trustee  of  the  College,  familiar  with  every  detail 
of  the  management  and  every  circumstance  of  its  his- 
tory. Moreover,  he  was  one  whose  vigor  of  thought, 
clearness  of  judgment,  and  remarkable  eloquence,  had 
already  attracted  general  attention  in  all  the  region  trib- 
utary to  the  College.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, his  fame  had  gone  far  beyond  these  local  limits  by 
reason  of  a  single  address  delivered  in  the  city  of  Al- 
banv,  at  the  services  held  in  memorv  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton.  The  whole  country  was  deeply  stirred  by  the 
tragic  death  of  this  great  leader,  so  that  the  occasion 
offered  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  na- 
tional conscience  and  heart.  Never  was*  such  an  oppor- 
tunity improved  with  greater  immediate  effect,  and  more 
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far  reaching  results.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
one  discourse  did  more  than  any  other  utterance  at  the 
time  to  change  the  popular  attitude  toward  duelling,  and 
banish  the  murderous  ^^code  of  honor"  from  American 
civilization.  Complying  with  many  requests,  we  incor- 
porate the  full  text  of  this  remarkable  and  historic 
sermon : 

A  DISCOURSE 

Delivered  in  the  North  Dutch   Church,  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  occasioned  by  the  ever  to  be  lamented 
Death  of  General  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, July  29,  1804. 

By  Pjliphalet  Nott,  A.  M., 

Pastor  of  the  Preshytarian  Church  in  said  City. 


II  Samuel,  1 :19. — Hoiv  are  the  Mighty  Fallen. 

The  occasion  explains  the  choice  of  my  subject.  A 
subject  on  which  I  enter  in  obedience  to  your  request. 
You  have  assembled  to  express  your  elegiac  sorrows,  and 
sad  and  solemn  weeds  cover  you. 

Before  such  an  audience,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  I 
enter  on  the  duty  assigned  me  with  trembling.  Do  not 
mistake  my  meaning.  I  tremble,  indeed — not,  however, 
through  fear  of  failing  to  merit  your  applause;  for  what 
have  I  to  do  with  that  when  addressing  the  dying,  and 
treading  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead — not  through  fear  of 
failing,  justly,  to  portray  the  character  of  that  great 
man  who  is  at  once  the  theme  of  my  encomium  and  re- 
gret: He  needs  not  eulogy.  His  work  is  finished,  and 
death  has  removed  him  beyond  my  censure,  and  I  would 
fondly  hope,  through  grace,  above  my  praise. 

You  will  ask  then,  why  I  tremble?  I  tremble  to  think 
that  I  am  called  to  attack  from  this  place  a  crime,  the 
very  idea  of  which  almost  freezes  one  with  horror — a 
crime,  too,  which  exists  among  the  polite  and  polished 
orders  of  society,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  every 
aggravation;  committed  with  cool  deliberation — and 
openly  in  the  face  of  day. 

But  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  And  difficult  and  awful 
as  that  dutv  is,  I  will  not  shrink  from  it. 

Would  to  God  7ny  talents  were  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. But  such  as  they  are,  I  devoutly  proffer  them  to 
unfold  the  nature  and  counteract  the  influence  of  that 
barbarous  custom,  which,   like   a   resistless  torrent,   is 
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undermining  the  foundations  of  civil  government — 
breaking  down  the  l)arriers  of  social  happiness,  and 
sweeping  away  virtue,  talents,  and  domestic  felicity,  in 
its  desolating  course. 

Another  and  an  illustricms  character — a  father — a 
general — a  statesnum — the  very  man  who  stood  on  an 
eminence  and  without  a  rival,  among  sages  and  heroes, 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  custom  which  deserves  our 
eternal  reprobation,  has  been  brought  to  an  untimely 
end. 

That  the  deaths  of  great  and  useful  men  should  be 
particularly  noticed,  is  equally  the  dictate  of  reason  and 
revelation.  The  tears  of  Israel  flowed  at  the  decease 
of  good  Josiah,  and  to  his  memory  the  funeral  women 
chanted  the  solemn  dirge. 

But  neither  examples  nor  arguments  are  necessary 
to  wake  the  sympathies  of  a  grateful  people  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  death  of  public  benefactors  surcharges  the 
heart,  and  it  spontaneously  disburdens  itself  by  a  flow 
of  sorrows. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Washington :  to  embalm  whose 
memory,  and  perpetuate  whose  deathless  fame,  we  lent 
our  feeble,  but  unnecessary  services.  Such,  also,  and 
more  peculiarly  so,  has  been  the  death  of  Hamilton. 

The  tidings  of  the  former  moved  us — mournfully 
moved  us — and  we  wept.  The  account  of  the  latter 
chilled  our  hopes,  and  curdled  our  blood.  The  former 
died  in  a  good  old  age;  the  latter  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness.  The  former  was  a  customary  provi- 
dence ;  we  saw  in  it.  if  I  luay  speak  so,  the  finger  of  God, 
and  rested  in  its  sovereis^ntv.  The  latter  is  not  attended 
with  this  soothing  circumstance. 

The  fall  of  Hamilton  owes  its  existence  to  mad 
deliberation,  and  is  marked  by  violence.  The  time,  the 
place,  the  circumstances,  are  arranged  with  barbarous 
coolness.  The  instrument  of  death  is  levelled  in  day- 
light, and  with  well  directed  skill  pointed  at  his  heart. 
Alas,  the  event  has  proven  that  it  was  but  too  well  di- 
rected. AVoundef],  mortally  wounded,  on  the  very  spot 
which  still  smoked  with  the  blood  of  a  favourite  son, 
into  the  arms  of  his  indiscreet  and  cruel  friend  the  father 
fell. 

Ah,  had  he  fallen  in  the  course  of  nature;  or  jeopardiz- 
ing his  life  in  defense  of  his  country,  had  he  fallen — 
but  he  did  not.     He  fell  in  single  combat — pardon  my 
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mistake — he  did  not  fall  in  single  combat.  His  noble 
nature  refused  to  endanger  the  life  of  his  antagonist. 
But  he  exposed  his  own  life.  This  was  his  crime:  and 
the  sacredness  of  my  office  forbids  that  I  should  hesitate 
explicitly  to  declare  it  so. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  so  himself:  *^My  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  are  strongly  opposed  to 
duelling.''  These  are  his  words  before  he  ventured  to 
the  field  of  death.  *'I  view  the  late  transaction  with  sor- 
row and  contrition."  These  are  his  words  after  his 
return. 

Humiliating  end  of  illustrious  greatness, — How  are 
the  mighty  fallen!  And  shall  the  mighty  thus  fall! 
Thus  shall  the  noblest  lives  be  sacrificed  and  the  richest 
blood  be  spilt?  Tell  H  not  in  Gath;  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon! 

Think  not  that  the  fatal  issue  of  the  late  inhuman  in- 
terview was  fortuitous.  No;  the  Hand  that  guides  im- 
seen  the  arrow  of  the  archer,  steadied  and  directed  the 
arm  of  the  duellist.  And  why  did  it  thus  direct  it?  As 
a  solemn  mcmenfo — as  a  loud  and  awful  warning  to  a 
community  where  justice  has  slumbered — and  slumbered 
— and  slumbered — while  the  wife  has  been  robbed  of  her 
partner,  the  mother  of  her  hopes,  and  life  after  life 
rashly,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph,  sported  away. 

And  was  there,  O  my  God,  no  other  sacrifice  valuable 
enough — would  the  cry  of  no  oth(»r  blood  reach  the 
place  of  retribution  and  wake  justice,  dozing  over  her 
awful  seat? 

But,  though  justice  should  still  slumber  and  retribu- 
tion be  delayed,  we  who  are  the  ministers  of  that  God 
who  will  judge  the  judges  of  the  world,  and  wiiose  male- 
diction rests  on  him  who  does  his  work  unfaithfully,  we 
will  not  keep  silence. 

I  feel,  my  brethren,  how  incongruous  my  subject  is 
with  the  place  T  occupy. 

It  is  humiliating;  it  is  distressing  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try, and  in  churches  consecrated  to  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
to  be  obliged  to  attack  a  crime  which  outstrips  barbar- 
ism, and  would  even  sink  the  character  of  a  generous 
savage.    But  humiliating  as  it  is,  it  is  necessary. 

And  must  we  then,  even  for  a  moment,  forget  the  ele- 
vation on  which  grace  hath  placed  us,  and  the  light 
which  the  gospel  sheds  around  us?  Must  we  place  our- 
selves back  in  the  midst  of  barbarism?     And  instead  of 
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hearers  softened  to  forgiveness  by  the  love  of  Jesus 
filled  with  noble  sentiments  towards  our  enemies,  am 
waiting  for  occasions,  after  tlie  example  of  Divinity,  t 
do  them  good — instead  of  such  hearers,  must  we  sup 
pose  ourselves  addressing  hearts  petrified  to  goodness 
incapable  of  Mercy,  and  boiling  with  revenge? — Must  we 
O  my  God,  instead  of  exhorting  those  who  hear  us,  to  g< 
on  unto  perfection,  adding  to  virtue  charity,  and  t 
charity  brotherly  kiyidness — must  we,  as  if  surrounded 
by  an  auditory  just  emerging  out  of  darkness  and  stil 
cruel  and  ferocious,  reason  to  convince  them  that  re 
venge  is  improper,  and  that  to  commit  deliberate  mur 
der,  is  sin? 

Yes,  we  must  do  this.  Repeated  violations  of  the  la^ 
and  the  sanctuary,  which  the  guilty  find  in  public  senti 
ment,  prove  that  it  is  necessary. 

Withdraw  therefore  for  a  moment,  ye  celestial  spirit 
— ye  holy  angels  accustomed  to  hover  around  thes 
Altars,  and  listen  to  those  strains  of  grace  which  here 
tofore  have  filled  this  House  of  God.  Other  subjects  oc 
cupy  us.  Withdraw  therefore  and  leave  us — leave  us  t 
exhort  Christian  parents  to  restrain  their  vengeance,  an< 
at  least  to  keep  back  their  hands  from  blood — to  exhoi 
youth,  nurtured  in  Christian  families,  not  rashly  to  spoi 
with  life,  nor  lightly  to  wring  the  widow's  heart  wit 
sorrows,  and  fill  the  orphan's  eye  with  tears. 

In  accomplishing  the  object  which  is  before  me,  i 
will  not  be  expected,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  that  I  shoul 
give  a  history  of  Duelling,  You  need  not  be  informe 
that  it  originated  in  a  dark  and  barbarous  age.  Th 
noble  Roman  was  above  it.  Rome  held  in  equal  detesti 
tion  the  man  who  exposed  his  life  unnecessarily,  an 
him,  who  refused  to  expose  it  when  the  public  good  n 
quired  it.  Her  heroes  were  superior  to  private  contest! 
They  indulged  no  vengeance  except  against  the  enemie 
of  their  co'untrv.  Their  swords  were  not  drawn  unlea 
her  honour  was  in  danger;  which  honour  they  defende 
with  their  swords  not  only,  but  shielded  with  thei 
bosoms  also,  and  were  then  prodigal  of  their  blood. 

But  though  Greece  and  Rome  knew  nothing  of  Due^ 
ling,  it  exists.  It  exists  among  us ;  and  it  exists  at  one 
the  most  rash,  the  most  absurd  and  guilty  practice,  the 
ever  disgraced  a  Christian  nation. 

Guilty — Because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  Whs 
lawt    The  Law  of  God.    Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill.    Thi 
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prohibition  was  delivered  by  God  himself,  at  Sinai,  to 
the  Jews.  And,  that  it  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  ob- 
ligation, is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  prohib- 
ited not  only,  but  also  from  the  express  declaration  of 
the  Christian  T^awgiver,  who  hath  recognized  its  justice, 
and  added  to  it  the  sanctions  of  his  own  authority. 

*' Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  AVho?  Thou,  creature.  I,  the 
Creator,  have  given  life,  and  thou  shalt  not  take  it  away. 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  may  I  not  take  away 
life?  Never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  without  my 
permission. — It  is  obvious,  that  no  discretion  whatever 
is  here  given.  The  prohibition  is  addressed  to  every  in- 
dividual where  the  law  of  God  is  promulgated,  and  the 
terms  made  use  of  are  express  and  unequivocal.  So  that 
life  cannot  be  taken  under  any  pretext,  without  incurring 
guilt,  unless  by  a  permission  sanctioned  by  the  same  au- 
thority which  sanctions  the  general  law  prohibiting  it. 

From  this  law  it  is  granted  there  are  exceptions. 
These  exceptions,  however,  do  not  result  from  any  sov- 
ereignty which  one  creature  has  over  the  existence  of 
another;  but  from  the  positive  api)ointment  of  that 
eternal  Being,  whose  is  the  world  and  the  fullness  there- 
of. In  whose  hand  is  the  soid  of  every  living  creature, 
and  the  breath  of  all  mankind. 

Even  the  authority  which  we  claim  over  the  lives  of 
animals  is  not  founded  on  a  natural  right,  but  on  a  posi- 
tive grant  made  by  the  Deity  himself  to  Noah  and  his 
sons.  This  grant  contains  our  warrant  for  taking  the 
lives  of  animals.  But  if  we  may  not  take  the  lives  of 
animals  without  i)ermissio7i  from  God,  much  less  may 
we  the  life  of  man,  made  in  his  imago. 

In  what  cases  then  has  the  Sovereign  of  life  given  this 
permission f  Fn  RiGHTFTTi  war  by  thk  civil  magistrate; 
and  IN  NECESSARY  sEi.F-DEi  KNCE.  Bcsidcs  tlicsc,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  in  the  oracles  of  God  there  are 
no  other. 

He  therefore  who  takes  life  in  anv  other  case,  under 
whatever  pretext,  takes  it  unwarrantably,  is  guilty  of 
what  the  scriptures  call  murder,  and  exposes  himself  to 
the  malediction  of  that  God  who  is  an  avenger  of  blood, 
and  who  hath  said,  At  the  lunul  of  even/  man-s  hrofhrr 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man — Whoso  shcddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed. 

The  duellist  contravenes  the  law  of  God  not  only,  but 
ihe  law  of  man  also.     To  the  prohibition  of  the  former 
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have  been  added  the  sanctions  of  the  latter.  Life  taken 
in  a  duel,  by  the  common  law,  is  murder.  And  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  chal- 
lenge only,  is  by  statute,  considered  a  high  misdemeanor, 
for  which  the  principal  and  his  second  are  declared  in- 
famous, and  disfranchiseil  for  twenty  years. 

Under  what  accumulated  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion  does  the  duellist  jeopardize  his  own  life,  or  take 
the  life  of  his  antagonist? 

I  am  sensible  that  in  a  licentious  ago,  and  when  laws 
are  made  to  yield  to  the  vices  of  those  who  move  in  the 
higher  circles,  this  crime  is  called  by  I  know  not  what 
mild  and  accommodating  name.  But  before  these  altars ; 
in  this  house  of  God,  what  is  it?  It  is  Murder — delib- 
eratcy  aggravated,  I^Iurder. 

K  the  duellist  deny  this,  let  him  produce  his  warrant 
from  the  Author  of  life,  for  taking  away  from  his 
creature  the  life  which  has  been  sovereignly  given.  If 
he  cannot  do  this,  beyond  all  controversy,  he  is  a  mur- 
derer; for  murder  consists  in  taking  away  life  without 
the  permission,  and  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  him 
wiio  gave  it. 

\^Tio  is  it  then  that  calls  the  duellist  to  the  dangerous 
and  deadly  combat?  Is  it  God?  No;  on  the  contrary  he 
forbids  it.  Is  it  then  his  countrv?  No;  she  also  utters 
her  prohibitory  voice.  Who  is  it  then?  A  man  of 
honour.  And  who  is  this  man  of  honour?  A  man  per- 
haps whose  honour  is  a  name — who  prates  with  polluted 
lips  about  the  sacredness  of  character,  when  his  own  is 
stained  Avith  crimes,  and  needs  but  the  single  shade  of 
murder  to  complete  the  dismal  and  sickly  picture. 

Every  transgression  of  the  divine  law  implies  great 
guilt,  because  it  is  the  transgression  of  infinite  authority. 
But  the  crime  of  deliberately  and  lightly  taking  life,  has 
peculiar  aggravations.  It  is  a  crime  committed  against 
the  written  law  not  only,  but  also  against  the  dictates  of 
reason,  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  every 
tender  and  amiable  feeling  of  the  heart. 

To  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  it  is  the  wanton  violation 
of  his  most  sacred  rights.  It  snatch(*s  him  from  his 
friends  and  his  comforts;  terminates  his  state  of  trial, 
and  precii)itates  him,  uncalled  for  and  i^erhaps  unpre- 
pared, into  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 

You  will  say  the  duellist  feels  no  malice.  Be  it  so. 
^falice,  indeed,  is  murder  in  principle.     But  there  may 
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be  murder  in  reason,  and  in  fact,  where  there  is  no  mal- 
ice. Some  other  unwarrantable  passion  or  principle  may 
lead  to  the  unlawful  taking  of  human  life. 

The  highwayman,  who  cuts  the  throat  and  rifles  the 
pocket  of  the  passing  traveller,  feels  no  malice.  And 
could  he,  with  equal  ease  and  no  greater  danger  of 
detection,  have  secured  his  booty  witliout  taking  life, 
he  would  have  stayed  his  arm  over  the  palpitating  bosom 
of  his  victim,  and  let  the  plundered  suppliant  pass. 

Would  the  imputation  of  cowardice  have  been  inevit- 
table  to  the  duellist,  if  a  challenge  had  not  been  given  or 
accepted!  The  imputation  of  want  had  been  no  less  in- 
evitable to  the  robber,  if  the  money  of  the  passing  trav- 
eller had  not  been  secured. 

Would  the  duellist  have  been  willing  to  have  spared 
the  life  of  his  antagonist,  if  the  point  of  honour  could 
otherwise  have  been  gained?  So  would  the  robber  if 
the  point  of  property  could  have  been.  Who  can  say 
that  the  motives  of  the  one  are  not  as  urgent  as  the 
motives  of  the  other?  And  the  means  by  which  both 
obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes  are  the  same. 

Thus,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  as  well  as 
the  law  of  God,  the  highwayman  and  the  duellist  stand 
on  ground  equally  untenable;  and  support  their  guilty 
havoc  of  the  human  race  by  arguments  ecjually  fallacious. 

Is  duelling  guilty?     So  it  is. 

Absurd. — It  is  absurd  as  a  punishment,  for  it  admits 
of  no  proportion  to  crimes :  and  besides,  virtue  and  vice, 
guilt  and  innocence,  are  ecjually  exposed  by  it,  to  death 
or  suffering.  As  a  reparation,  it  is  still  more  absurd, 
for  it  makes  the  injured  liable  to  a  still  greater  injury. 
And  as  the  vindication  of  personal  character,  it  is  absurd 
even  bevond  madness. 

One  man  of  honour,  by  some  inadvertence,  or  perhaps 
with  design,  injures  the  sensibility  of  another  man  of 
honour.  In  perfect  character  the  injured  gentleman  re- 
sents it.  Tie  challenges  the  offender.  The  offender  ac- 
cepts the  challenge.  The  time  is  fixed.  The  ])lace  is 
agreed  upon.  The  circmnstiinces,  with  an  air  of  solemn 
mania,  are  arranged;  and  the  ])rincipals,  with  their  sec- 
onds and  surgeons,  retire  under  the  covert  of  some  sol- 
itary hill,  or  upon  the  margin  of  some  unfrequented 
beach,  to  settle  this  important  question  of  honour,  by 
stabbing  or  shooting  at  each  other. 

One  or  the  other,  or  both  the  parties,  fall  in  this  polite 
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and  gontleinanlike  contest.  And  wliat  does  this  prove! 
It  proves  that  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  them,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  marksmen.  But  it  affords  no  evidence 
tliat  either  of  thom  possess  honour,  probity,  or  talents. 

It  is  true  that  lie  who  falls  in  single  combat,  has  the 
honour  of  being  murdered:  and  he  who  takes  his  life, 
the  honour  of  a  murderer.  Resides  this,  I  know  not  of 
any  glory  which  can  redound  to  the  infatuated  combat- 
ants, excci)t  it  be  what  results  from  having  extended  the 
circle  of  wretched  widows,  and  added  to  the  number  of 
hapless  orphans. 

And  yet,  terminate  as  it  will,  this  frantic  meeting,  by 
a  kind  of  magic  influence,  entirely  varnishes  over  a  de- 
fective and  smutty  character;  transforms  vice  to  virtue, 
cowardice  to  courage;  makes  falsehood  truth;  guilt,  in- 
nocence.— In  one  word,  it  gives  a  new  complexion  to  the 
whole  state  of  things.  The  Ethiopian  changes  his  skin, 
the  leopard  his  spot,  and  the  debauched  and  treacherous 
— having  shot  away  the  infamy  of  a  sorry  life,  comes  back 
from  the  field  of  perfectilnlity  (juite  regenerated,  and,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  an  honourable  man.  He  is  now  fit  for 
the  company  of  gentlemen.  He  is  admitted  to  that  com- 
pany, and  should  he  again  by  acts  of  vileness  stain  this 
purity  of  character  so  nobly  acciuired,  and  should  any 
one  have  the*  effrontery  to  say  he  has  done  so,  again  he 
stands  ready  to  vindicate  his  honour,  and  by  another  act 
of  homicide,  to  wii)e  away  the  stain  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  it. 

I  might  illustrate  this  article  by  example.  I  might 
produce  instances  of  this  mysterious  transformation  of 
character,  in  the  sublime  circles  of  moral  refinement,  fur- 
nished by  the  higher  orders  of  the  fashionable  world, 
which  the  mere  firing  of  pistols  has  produced. 

But  the  occasion  is  too  awful  for  irony. 

Absurd  as  duelling  is,  were  it  absurd  only,  though  we 
might  smile  at  the  weakness  and  pity  the  folly  of  its 
abettors,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  seriouslv  at- 
tacking  them — but  to  what  has  been  said,  I  add,  that 
duelling  is  rash  and  presumptuous. 

Tiife  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  it  was  never  bestowed  to 
l)e  sported  with.  To  each  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
has  marked  out  £t  sphere  to  move  in,  and  assigned  a  part 
to  act.  This  part  respects  ourselves  not  only,  but  others 
also.    Each  lives  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

As  in  the  svstem  of  nature  the  sun  shines,  not  to  dis- 
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play  its  own  brightness  and  answer  its  own  convenience, 
but  to  warm,  enlighten,  and  bless  the  world;  so  in  the 
system  of  animated  beings,  there  is  a  dependence,  a  cor- 
respondence, and  a  relation,  through  an  infinitely  extend- 
ed, dying  and  reviving  universe — in  which  no  man  liveth 
to  himself y  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  Friend  is  re- 
lated to  friend;  the  father  to  his  family;  the  individual 
to  community.  To  every  member  of  which,  having  fixed 
his  station  and  assigned  his  duty,  the  God  of  nature  says, 
**Keep  this  trust — defend  this  post."  For  whom?  For 
thy  friends — thy  family — thy  country.  And  having  re- 
ceived such  a  charge,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  to  desert 
it  is  rashness  and  temerity. 

Since  the  opinions  of  men  are  as  they  are,  do  you 
ask,  how  you  shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  if 
'  you  do  not  fight  when  you  are  injured?  Ask  your  family 
how  you  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty — ask  your 
conscience  how  you  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  guilt — 
ask  God  how  you  will  avoid  his  malediction,  if  you  do! 
These  are  previous  questions.  Let  these  first  be  an- 
swered, and  it  will  be  easy  to  reply  to  any  which  may 
follow  them. 

If  you  only  accept  a  challenge  when  you  believe  in  your 
conscience  that  duelling  is  wrong,  you  act  the  coward. 
The  dastardly  fear  of  the  world  governs  you.  Awed  by 
its  menaces,  you  conceal  your  sentiments,  appear  in  dis- 
guise, and  act  in  guilty  conformity  to  principles  not  your 
own,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  solemn  moment,  and  when 
engaged  in  an  act  which  exposes  you  to  death. 

But  if  it  be  rashness  to  accept,  how  passing  rashness 
is  it,  in  a  sinner,  to  give  a  challenge?  Does  it  become 
him,  whose  life  is  measured  out  by  crimes,  to  be  extreme 
to  mark,  and  punctilious  to  resent,  whatever  is  amiss  in 
others?  Must  the  duellist,  who  now  disdaining  to  for- 
give, so  imperiously  demands  satisfaction  to  the  utter- 
most— must  this  man  himself,  trembling  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  offences,  presently  appear  a  suppliant  before 
the  mercy  seat  of  God?  Imagine  this,  and  the  case  is 
not  imaginary,  and  you  cannot  conceive  an  instance  of 
greater  inconsistency,  or  of  more  presumptuous  ar- 
rogance. Wherefore,  avenge  not  yourselves,  hut  rather 
(jive  place  unto  irrath;  for  vengeance  is  mine,  I  u'ill  re- 
pay it,  saith  the  Lord. 

I)o  you  ask,  then,  how  you  shall  conduct  towards  your 
enemy  who  hath  lightly    done   you    wrong?      If  he  be 
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hungry,  feed  him;  if  naked,  clothe  him;  if  thirsty,  give 
him  drink.  Such,  had  you  preferred  your  question  to 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  answer  he  had  given  you.  By  ob- 
serving which,  you  will  usually  subdue,  and  always  act 
more  honourably  than  your  enemy. 

I  feel,  my  brethren,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  and  a 
teacher  of  his  gospel,  a  noble  elevation  on  this  article. 

Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Christian,  acting  in  con- 
formity to  the  i)rinciple8  of  religion,  and  of  the  duellist, 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  honour,  and  let 
reason  say  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  most  exalted 
greatness.  Compare  them,  and  let  reason  say  which  en- 
joys the  most  calm  serenity  of  mind  in  time,  and  which 
is  likely  to  receive  the  plaudit  of  his  Judge  in  im- 
mortality. 

God,  from  his  throne,  beholds  not  a  nobler  object  on 
his  footstool,  than  the  man  who  loves  his  enemies,  pities 
their  errors,  and  forgives  the  injuries  they  do  him.  This 
is  indeed  the  very  spirit  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  image 
of  his  benignity,  whose  glory  fills  them. 

To  return  to  the  subject  before  us — guilty,  absurd  and 
rash,  as  duelling  is,  it  has  its  advocates.  And  had  it  not 
had  its  advocates — had  not  a  strange  preponderance  of 
opinion  been  in  favor  of  it,  never,  O  lamentable  HamiU 
ton,  hadst  thou  thus  fallen,  in  the  midst  of  thy  days,  and 
before  thou  hadst  reached  the  zenith  of  thy  glory. 

0  that  I  possessed  the  talent  of  eulogy,  and  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory.  O  that  I 
were  capable  of  placing  this  great  man  before  you! 
Could  I  do  this,  I  should  furnish  you  with  an  argument, 
the  most  practical,  the  most  plain,  the  most  convincing, 
except  that  drawn  from  the  mandate  of  God,  that  was 
ever  furnished  against  duelling,  that  horrid  practice, 
which  has  in  an  awful  moment,  robbed  the  world  of  such 
exalted  worth. 

But  I  cannot  do  this — I  can  only  hint  at  the  variety 
and  exuberance  of  his  excellence. 

The  Man,  on  whom  nature  seems  originally  to  have  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  greatness — whose  genius  beamed 
from  the  retirement  of  collegiate  life,  with  a  radiance 
which  dazzled,  and  a  loveliness  which  charmed  the  eye  of 
sages. 

The  Hkro,  called  from  his  setjuestered  retreat,  whose 
first  appearance  in  the  field,  though  a  strii)ling,  concil- 
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iated  the  esteem  of  Washington,  our  good  old  father. 
Moving  by  whose  side,  during  all  the  perils  of  the  revo- 
lution, our  young  Chieftain  was  a  contributor  to  the  vet- 
eran's glory,  the  guardian  of  his  person,  and  the  corn- 
partner  of  his  toils. 

The  Conqueror,  who,  sparing  of  human  blood,  when 
victory  favoured,  stayed  the  uplifted  ami,  and  nobly  said 
to  the  vanquished  enemy,  **Live!" 

The  Statesman,  the  correctness  of  whose  principles, 
and  the  strength  of  whose  mind,  are  inscribed  on  the 
records  of  congress,  and  on  the  annals  of  the  council 
chamber ;  whose  genius  impressed  itself  upon  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country;  and  whose  memory,  the  govern- 
ment, illustrious  fabric,  resting  on  this  basis,  will  per- 
petuate while  it  lasts:  and  shaken  by  the  violence  of 
party,  should  it  fall,  which  may  heaven  avert,  fiis  pro- 
phetic declarations  will  be  found  inscribed  on  its  ruins. 

The  Counsellor,  who  was  at  once  the  pride  of  the  bar 
and  the  admiration  of  the  court — whose  apprehensions 
were  quick  as  lightning,  and  whose  development  of  truth 
was  luminous  as  its  path — whose  argument  no  change  of 
circumstances  could  embarrass — whose  knowledge  ap- 
peared intuitive;  and  who  by  a  single  glance,  and  with 
as  much  facility  as  the  eye  of  the  eagle  passes  over  the 
landscape,  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  controversy — saw 
in  what  way  truth  might  be  most  successfully  defended, 
and  how  error  must  be  approached.  And  who,  without 
ever  stopping,  ever  hesitating,  by  a  rapid  and  manly 
march,  led  the  listening  judge  and  the  fascinated  juror, 
step  by  step,  through  a  delightsome  region,  brightening 
as  he  advanced,  till  his  argument  rose  to  demonstration, 
and  eloquence  was  rendered  useless  by  conviction. 

Whose  talents  were  employed  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness— whose  voice,  whether  in  the  council -chamber, 
or  at  the  bar  of  justice,  was  virtue's  consolation — at 
whose  approach  oppressed  humanity  felt  a  secret  rapt- 
ure, and  the  heart  of  injured  innocence  leapt  for  joy. 

Where  Hamilton  was — in  whatever  sphere  he  moved, 
the  friendless  had  a  friend,  the  fatherless  a  father, 
and  the  poor  man,  though  unable  to  reward  his  kind- 
ness, found  an  advocate.  It  was  when  the  rich  op- 
pressed the  y^oor — when  the  ]iowerful  menaced  the  de- 
fenceless— when  truth  was  disregarded,  or  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  violated — it  was  on  these  occasions 
that  he  exerted  all  his  strength — it  was  on  these  occa- 
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sions  that  he  sometimes  soared  so  high  and  shone  with  a 
radiance  so  transcendant,  I  had  almost  said,  so  **  heaven- 
ly, as  filled  those  around  him  with  awe,  and  gave  to  him 
tlie  force  and  authority  of  a  prophet." 

The  I'atriot,  whose  integrity  baffled  the  scrutiny  of 
imiuisition — whose  manly  virtue  never  sha])ed  itself  to 
circumstances — who,  always  great,  always  himself,  stood 
amidst  the  varying  tides  of  party,  firm,  like  the  rock, 
which,  far  from  land,  lifts  its  majestic  top  above  the 
waves,  and  remains  unshaken  by  the  storms  which  agitate 
the  ocean. 

The  Friend,  who  knew  no  guile — whose  bosom  was 
transparent  and  deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  whose  heart  was 
rooted  every  tender  and  sympathetic  virtue — whose 
various  worth  opposing  parties  acknowledged  while 
alive,  and  on  whose  tomb  they  unite,  with  equal  sympathy 
and  grief,  to  heap  their  honours. 

I  know  he  had  his  failings.  I  see  on  the  picture  of 
his  life,  a  picture  rendered  awful  by  greatness,  and 
luminous  by  virtue,  some  dark  shades.  .  .  .  On 
these  let  the  tear  that  pities  human  weakness  fall:  on 
these  let  the  veil  which  covers  human  f  railitv  rest.  .  .  . 
As  a  hero,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  patriot,  he  lived  nobly: 
and  would  to  God  I  could  add,  he  nobly  fell. 

Unwilling  to  admit  his  error  in  this  respect,  I  go  back 
to  the  period  of  discussion.  I  see  him  resisting  the 
threatened  interview.  I  imagine  myself  present  in  his 
chamber.  Various  reasons,  for  a  time,  seem  to  hold  his 
determination  in  arrest.  Various  and  moving  objects 
pass  before  him,  and  speak  a  dissuasive  language. 

His  country,  which  may  need  his  counsels  to  guide,  and 
his  arm  to  defend,  utters  her  veto.  The  partner  of  his 
youth,  already  covered  with  weeds,  and  whose  tears  flow 
down  into  her  bosom,  intercedes !  His  babes,  stretching 
out  their  little  hands  and  pointing  to  a  weeping  mother, 
with  lisping  elociuence,  but  eloquence  which  reaches  a 
parent's  heart,  cry  out,  **Stay — stay — dear  papa,  and 
live  for  us!''  In  the  meantime  the  spectre  of  a  fallen 
son,  pale  and  ghastly,  approaches,  opens  his  bleeding 
bosom,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  death,  points  to  the  yawn- 
ing toinl),  and  warns  a  hesitating  father  of  the  issue! 

He  pauses,  reviews  these  sad  objects,  and  reasons 
on  the  subject.  I  admire  his  magnanimity.  I  approve 
his  reasonini*:,  and  I  wait  to  hear  him  rejei^t  with  indig- 
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nation  the  murderous  proposition,  and  to  see  him  spurn 
from  his  presence  the  presumptuous  bearer  of  it. 

But  I  wait  in  vain.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  his 
great  wisdom  forsook  him.  A  moment  in  which  Ilamilton 
was  not  himself. 

He  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  custom.  And 
yielding,  he  sacrificed  a  life  in  which  all  liad  an  interest — 
and  he  is  lost — lost  to  his  country — lost  to  his  family — 
lost  to  us. 

For  this  .  .  .  act,  because  he  disclaims  it,  and 
was  penitent,  I  forgive  him.  But  there  are  those  whom 
I  cannot  forgive. 

I  mean  not  his  antagonist,  over  whose  erring  stei)s, 
if  there  be  tears  in  heaven,  a  pious  mother  looks  down 
and  weeps.  If  he  be  cai)able  of  feeling,  he  suffers  al- 
ready all  that  humanity  can  suffer — suffers,  and,  wher- 
ever he  may  fly,  will  suffer,  with  the  poignant  recollec- 
tion of  having  taken  the  life  of  one  who  was  too  magnani- 
mous in  return  to  attempt  his  own.  Had  he  have  known 
this,  it  must  have  paralyzed  his  ann  while  it  pointed  at 
so  incorruptible  a  bosom  the  instrument  of  death.  Does 
he  know  this  now?  His  heart,  if  it  be  not  adamant,  must 
soften — if  it  be  not  ice,  it  must  melt.  .  .  .  But  on  this 
article  I  forbear.  Stained  with  blood  as  he  is,  if  he  be 
penitent,  I  forgive  him — and  if  he  be  not,  before  these 
altars,  where  all  of  us  appear  as  suppliants,  I  wish  not 
to  excite  your  vengeance,  but  rather,  in  behalf  of  an 
abject  rendered  wretched  and  pitiable  by  crime,  to  wake 
your  prayers. 

But  I  have  said,  and  I  rejieat  it,  there  are  those 
whom  I  cannot  forgive. 

T  cannot  forgwe  that  minister  at  the  altar  who  has 
hitherto  forborne  to  remonstrate  on  this  subject.  I  can- 
not forgive  that  public  prosecutor  who,  intruste<l  with  the 
duty  of  avenging  his  country's  wrongs,  has  seen  those 
wrongs  and  taken  no  measures  to  avenge  them.  I  can- 
not forgive  that  judge  ui)on  the  bench,  or  that  governor 
in  the  chair  of  state,  who  has  lightly  passed  over  such 
offences.  I  cannot  forgive  the  i)ublic  in  whose  opinion 
the  duellist  finds  a  sanctuary.  1  cannot  foi-give  you,  my 
brethren,  who,  till  this  late  hour,  have  been  silent  while 
successive  murders  were  connnitted.  No.  I  caimot  for- 
give you  that  you  have  not,  in  common  with  the  freemen 
of  this  state,  raised  your  voice  to  the  powers  that  he 
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and  loudly  and  explicitly  demanded  an  execution  of  your 
laws.  Dcmanderl  this  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  did  not 
reach  the  ear  of  government,  would  at  least  have  reached 
the  heavens,  and  i)lead  your  excuse  before  the  God  that 
lilleth  them — in  whose  presence  as  I  stand,  I  should  not 
feel  myself  innocent  of  the  blood  that  crieth  against  us, 
had  I  been  silent.  But  I  have  not  been  silent.  Many  of 
you  who  hear  me,  are  my  witnesses — the  walls  of  yonder 
temple,  where  I  have  heretofore  addressed  you,  are  my 
witnesses,  how  freely  I  have  animadverted  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  presence  both  of  those  who  have  violated  the 
laws,  and  of  those  whose  indispensable  duty  it  is  to  see 
the  laws  executed  on  those  who  violate  them. 

I  enjoy  another  opportunity;  and  would  to  God,  I 
might  be  permitted  to  approach  for  once  the  late  scene 
of  death.  Would  to  God,  I  could  there  assemble  on  the 
one  side,  the  disconsolate  mother  with  her  seven  father- 
less cliildren — and  on  the  other,  those  who  administer  the 
justice  of  my  country.  Could  I  do  this,  I  would  point 
them  to  these  sad  objects.  I  would  entreat  them,  by  the 
agonies  of  bereaved  fondness,  to  listen  to  the  widow's 
heartfelt  groans;  to  mark  the  orphans'  sighs  and  tears. 
And  having  done  this,  I  would  uncover  the  breathless 
corpse  of  Ilamilton — I  would  lift  from  his  gaping  wound, 
his  bloody  mantle — I  would  hold  it  up  to  heaven  before 
them,  an(l  I  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  would  ask, 
whether  at  the  sight  of  it  they  felt  no  compunction? 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  can  be  done,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  practice  which  has  yet  so  many  advocates! 
I  answer,  nothing — if  it  be  the  deliberate  intention  to  do 
nothing.    But  if  otherwise,  much  is  within  our  power. 

Let,  then,  the  governor  see  that  the  laws  are  executed; 
let  the  council  displace  the  man  who  offends  against  their 
majesty;  let  the  courts  of  justice  frown  from  their  bar, 
as  unworthy  to  a])i)ear  before  them,  the  murderer  and  his 
accomplices ;  let  the  people  declare  him  imworthy  of  their 
confidence  who  engages  in  such  sanguinary  contests; — 
let  this  be  done,  and  should  life  still  be  taken  in  single 
combat,  then  the  governor,  the  council,  the  court,  the  peo- 
ple, looking  up  to  the  Avenger  of  sin,  may  say,  **We  are 
innocent — we  are  innocent." 

Do  you  ask  how  proof  can  be  obtained?  How  can  it  be 
avoided? — The  parties  return,  hold  up  before  our  eyes 
the  instruments  of  death,  publish  to  the  world  the  circum- 
stances of  their  interview,  and  even,  with  an  air  of  insult- 
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ing  triumph,  boast  how  coolly,  and  deliberately  they  pro- 
ceeded in  violating  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  earth 
and  heaven! 

Ah!  ye  tragic  shores  of  Hoboken,  crimsoned  with  the 
richest  blood,  I  tremble  at  the  crimes  you  record  against 
us — the  annual  register  of  murders  which  you  keep  and 
send  up  to  God!  Place  of  inhuman  cruelty!  beyond  the 
limits  of  reason,  of  duty,  and  of  religion,  where  man  as- 
sumes a  more  barbarous  nature,  and  ceases  to  be  man. 
What  poignant,  lingering  sorrows  do  thy  lawless  combats 
occasion  to  surviving  relatives! 

Ye  who  have  hearts  of  pity — ye  who  have  experienced 
the  anguish  of  dissolving  friendship — who  have  wept, 
and  still  weep  over  the  mouldering  ruins  of  departed 
kindred,  ye  can  enter  into  this  reflection. 

0  thou  disconsolate  widow!  robbed,  so  cruelly  robbed, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  both  of  a  husband  and  a  son,  what 
must  be  the  plenitude  of  thy  sufferings!  Could  we  ap- 
proach thee,  gladly  would  we  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy, 
and  pour  into  thy  bleeding  bosom  the  balm  of  consola- 
tion !  But  how  could  we  comfort  her  whom  God  hath  not 
comforted?  To  his  throne,  let  us  lift  up  our  voice  and 
weep.  0  God!  if  thou  art  still  the  widow's  husband,  and 
the  father  of  the  fatherless — if  in  the  fulness  of  thy 
goodness  there  be  yet  mercies  in  store  for  miserable 
mortals,  pity,  0  pity  this  afflicted  mother,  and  grant  that 
her  hapless  orphans  may  find  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  a 
father,  in  Thee  ! 

On  this  article  I  have  done;  and  may  God  add  his 
blessing. 

But  I  have  still  a  claim  upon  your  patience.  I  cannot 
here  repress  my  feelings,  and  thus  let  pass  the  present 
opportunity. 

Hoiv  are  the  mighty  fallen!  And,  regardless  as  we  are 
of  vulgar  deaths,  shall  not  the  fall  of  the  mujhty  affect 
us? 

A  short  time  since,  and  he  who  is  the  occasion  of  our 
sorrows,  was  the  ornament  of  his  country.  Ho  stood  on 
an  eminence;  and  glory  covered  him.  From  that  em- 
inence he  has  fallen — suddenly,  forever,  fallen.  His  in- 
tercourse with  the  living  world  is  now  ended;  and  those 
who  would  hereafter  find  him,  nuist  seek  him  in  the  grave. 
There,  cold  and  lifeless,  is  the  heart  which  just  now  was 
the  seat  of  friendship.  There,  dim  and  sightless,  is  the 
eye,  whose  radiant  and  enlivening  orb  beamed  with  intel- 
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ligenoe;  and  there,  closed  forever,  are  those  lips,  on 
wlioso  persuasive  accents  we  have  so  often,  and  so  lately, 
hung  with  transport! 

From  the  darkness  which  rests  upon  his  tomb,  there 
proceeds,  methinks,  a  light  in  which  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  those  gaudy  objects  which  men  pursue,  are  only 
phantoms.  In  this  light  how  dimly  shines  the  splendour 
of  victory — how  humble  appears  the  majesty  of  grandeur! 
The  bubble  which  seemed  to  have  so  much  solidity,  has 
burst;  and  we  again  see  that  all  below  the  sun  is  vanity. 

True,  the  funeral  eulog)^  has  been  pronounced;  the 
sad  and  solemn  procession  has  moved;  the  badge  of 
mourning  has  already  been  decreed,  and  presently  the 
sculptured  marble  will  lift  up  its  front  proud  to  perpet- 
uate the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  rehearse  to  the  passing 
traveller  his  virtues. 

Just  tril)utes  of  respect!  And  to  the  living  useful. 
But  to  him  mouldering  in  his  narrow  and  humble  habita- 
tion, what  are  they?    How  vain!  how  unavailing! 

Approach,  and  behold — while  I  lift  from  his  sepulchre 
its  covering! — Ye  admirei^s  of  his  greatness;  ye  emulous 
of  his  talents  and  his  fame,  approach,  and  behold  him 
now.  How  pale!  How  silent!  No  martial  bands  admire 
the  adroitness  of  his  movements :  No  fascinated  throng 
weep — and  melt — and  tremble,  at  his  eloquence ! — Amaz- 
ing change!  A  shroud!  a  coffin!  a  narrow,  subter- 
raneous cabin !  This  is  all  that  now  remains  of  Hamil' 
ton!  And  is  this  all  that  remains  of  him? — During  a  life 
so  transitory,  what  lasting  monument  then  can  our  fond- 
est hopes  erect? 

My  brethren !  we  stand  on  the  borders  of  an  aivful  gulf, 
which  is  swallowing  up  all  things  human.  And  is  there, 
amidst  this  universal  wreck,  nothing  stable,  nothing  abid- 
ing, nothing  immortal,  on  which  poor,  frail,  dying  man, 
can  fasten? 

Ask  the  hero,  ask  the  statesman,  whose  wisdom  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  revere,  and  he  will  tell  you.  He 
will  tell  you,  did  I  say?  He  has  already  told  you,  from 
his  death-bed,  and  his  illuminated  spirit  still  whispers 
from  the  heavens,  with  well  known  eloquence,  the  solemn 
admonition ; 

** Mortals!  hastening  to  the  tomb,  and  once  the  com- 
panions of  my  pilgrimage,  take  warning  and  avoid  my 
errors — Cultivate  the  virtues  I  have  recommended — 
Choose  the  Saviour  I  have  chosen — Live  disinterestedly 
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— ^liive  for  immortality;  and  would  you  rescue  anything 
from  final  dissolution,  lay  it  up  in  God/' 

Thus  speaks,  me  thinks,  our  deceased  benefactor,  and 
thus  he  acted  during  his  last  sad  hours.  To  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  concern,  reUgion  now  claims  all  his 
thoughts. 

Jesus!  Jesus,  is  now  his  only  hope.  Tlu^  friends  of 
•)esus  are  his  friends — the  ministers  of  the  altar  his  com- 
panions. While*  these  intercede,  he  listens  in  awful  si- 
lence, or  in  profound  submission  whispers  his  assent. 

Sensible,  deeply  sensible  of  his  sins,  he  pleads  no  merit 
of  his  own.  He  repairs  to  the  mercy  seat,  and  there 
pours  out  his  penitential  sorrows — there  he  solicits 
pardon. 

Heaven,  it  should  seem,  heard  and  pitied  the  sup- 
pliant's cries.  Disburdened  of  his  sorrows,  and  looking 
up  to  God,  he  exclaims,  ** Grace — rich  grace."  **I  have," 
said  he,  clasping  his  dying  hands,  and  with  a  faltering 
tongue,  *'/  have  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,"  In  token  of  this  reliance,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  faith,  he  receives  the  holy  sacrament;  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  his  mind  becomes  tranquil  and  serene. 
Thus  he  remains,  thoughtful  indeed,  but  unruffled  to  the 
last,  and  meets  death  with  an  air  of  dignified  composure, 
and  with  an  eye  directed  to  the  heavens. 

This  last  act,  more  than  any  other,  sheds  glory  on  his 
character.  Every  thing  else  death  effaces.  Religion 
alone  abides  with  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  dies  a  Chris- 
tian. This  is  all  which  can  be  enrolled  of  him  among 
the  archives  of  eternity.  This  is  all  that  can  make  his 
name  great  in  heaven. 

Let  not  the  sneering  infidel  ])ersuade  you  that  this  last 
act  of  homage  to  the  Saviour,  resulted  from  an  enfeebled 
state  of  mental  faculties,  or  from  perturbation  occasioned 
by  the  near  approach  of  death.  No ;  his  opinions  concern- 
ing the  Divine  ^Fission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  validity 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  had  long  been  settled,  and  settled 
after  laborious  investigation  and  extensive  and  deep  re- 
search. These  o])inions  were  not  concealed.  T  knew  them 
myself.  Some  of  you  who  hear  me,  knew  them;  and  had 
his  life  been  spared,  it  was  his  determination  to  have  pub- 
lished them  to  the  world,  together  with  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons on  which  thev  were  founded. 

At  a  time  when  skepticism,  shallow  and  suporficinl  '^^ 
deed,  but  depraved  and  malignant.  i«  ^^^*' 
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pestilential  vai)our,  and  polluting  by  its  unhallowed 
touch,  everything  divine  and  sacred;  it  is  consoling  to  a 
devout  mind  to  reflect,  that  the  great,  and  the  wise,  and 
the  good  of  all  ages;  those  superior  geniuses,  whose 
splendid  talents  have  elevated  them  almost  above  mortal- 
ity, and  placed  them  next  in  order  to  angelic  natures — 
Yes,  it  is  consoling  to  a  devout  mind  to  reflect,  that  while 
dwarfish  infidelity  lifts  up  its  deformed  head,  and  mocks, 
these  iUustrions  personages,  though  living  in  different 
ages — inhabiting  different  countries — nurtured  in  differ- 
ent schools — destined  to  different  pursuits — and  differ- 
ing on  various  subjects — should  all,  as  if  touched  with  an 
impulse  from  heaven,  agree  to  vindicate  the  sacredness 
of  Revelation,  and  present  with  one  accord,  their  learn- 
ing, their  talents  and  their  virtue,  on  the  Gospel  Altar, 
as  an  offering  to  Emanuel. 

This  is  not  exaggeration.  Who  was  it,  that  overleap- 
ing the  narrow  bounds  which  had  hitherto  been  set  to  the 
human  mind,  ranged  abroad  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  discovered  and  illustrated  those  laws  by  which  the 
Deity  unites,  binds,  and  governs  all  things  f  Who  was  it, 
soaring  into  the  sublime  of  astronomic  science,  numbered 
the  stars  of  heaven,  measured  their  spheres,  and  called 
them  by  their  names?  It  was  Newton.  But  Newton  was 
a  Christian.  Newton,  great  as  he  was,  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  lips,  and  laid  his  honours  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus. 

Who  was  it,  that  developed  the  hidden  combination, 
the  component  parts  of  bodies?  Wlio  was  it,  dissected 
the  animal,  examined  the  flower,  penetrated  the  earth, 
and  ranged  the  extent  of  organic  nature!  It  was  Boyle. 
But  Boyle  was  a  Christian. 

^^^lO  was  it,  that  lifted  the  veil  which  had  for  ages 
covered  the  intellectual  world,  analvzed  the  human  mind, 
defined  its  powers,  and  reduced  its  operations  to  certain 
and  fixed  laws!  It  was  Locke.  But  Locke,  too,  was  a 
Christian. 

What  more  shall  I  say?  For  time  would  fail  me,  to 
speak  of  Hale,  learned  in  the  law;  of  Addison,  admired 
in  the  schools;  of  Milton,  celebrated  among  the  poets; 
and  of  Washington,  immortal  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 
— To  this  catalogue  of  professing  Christians,  from 
amon*^,  if  I  may  speak  so,  a  higher  order  of  beings,  may 
now  be  added  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton — A  name 
which  raises  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  whatever  is  great. 
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whatever  is  splendid,  wliatever  is  illustrious  in  human 
nature;  and  which  is  now  added  to  a  catalogue  which 
might  be  lengthened — and  lengthened — and  lengthened, 
with  the  names  of  illustrious  characters,  whose  lives  have 
blessed  society,  and  whose  works  form  a  column  high  as 
heaven — a  column  of  learning,  of  wisdom,  and  of  great- 
ness, which  will  stand  to  future  ages,  an  eternal  monu- 
ment  of  the  transcendent  talents  of  the  advocates  of 
Christianity,  when  every  fugitive  leaf,  from  the  pen  of 
the  canting  infidel  witlings  of  the  day,  shall  be  swept  by 
the  tide  of  time  from  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  buried 
with  the  names  of  their  authors  in  oblivion. 

To  conclude.  Hoiv  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Fallen  be- 
fore the  desolating  hand  of  death.  Alas !  the  ruins  of  tTie 
tomb.  .  .  .  The  ruins  of  the  tomb  are  an  emblem  of 
the  ruins  of  the  world.  AVlien  not  an  individual,  but  an 
universe,  already  marred  by  sin  and  hastening  to  disso- 
lution, shall  agonize  and  die!  Directing  your  thoughts 
from  the  one,  fix  them  for  a  moment  on  the  other.  An- 
ticipate the  concluding  scene,  the  final  catastrophe  of 
nature:  when  the  Son  of  Man  himself  sliall  appear  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  and  send  forth  judgment  unto  vic- 
tory— The  fiery  desolation  envelo])es  towns,  palaces  and 
fortresses;  the  heavens  pass  away!  The  earth  melts! 
and  all  those  magnificent  productions  of  art,  which  ages, 
heaped  on  ages,  have  reared  up,  are  in  one  awful  day  re- 
duced to  ashe?^! 

Against  the  ruins  of  that  day,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of 
the  tomb  which  precede  it,  the  gospel,  in  the  cross  of  its 
great  High  Priest,  offers  you  all  a  sanctuary ;  a  sanctuary 
secure  and  abiding;  a  sanctuary,  which  no  lapse  of  time, 
nor  change  of  circumstances,  can  destroy.  No;  neither 
life  nor  death — No;  neither  principalities  nor  powers. 

Every  tiling  else  is  fugitive;  every  thing  else  is  mu- 
table; every  thing  else  will  fail  you.  But  this,  the  citadel 
of  the  Christian's  hopes,  will  never  fail  you.  Its  base  is 
adamant.  It  is  cemented  with  the  richest  blood.  The 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  crowd  its  portals.  Enbosomed  in 
the  dust  which  it  incloses,  the  bodies  of  the  redeemed 
**rest  in  hope.''  On  its  to])  dwells  the  Church  of  the  first 
bom,  who  in  delightful  response  with  the  angels  of  light, 
chant  redeeming  love.  Acrainst  this  Citadel  the  tempest 
beats,  and  around  it  the  storm  rages,  and  spends  its  force 
in  vain.    Immortal  in  its  nature,  and  incapable  of  change, 
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it  stands,  and  stands  firm,  amidst  tlu*  ruins  of  a  mould- 
ering world,  and  endures  forever. 

Thither  fly,  ye  prisoners  of  hope! — that  when  earth, 
air,  elements,  shall  have  passed  away,  secure  of  exist- 
ence and  felicity,  you  may  join  with  saints  in  glory,  to 
l)erpetuate  the  s(mg  which  lingered  on  the  faltering 
tongue  of  Hamilton,  *'(lracr — rich  Grace/' 

(jod  grant  us  this  honour:  Then  shall  the  measure  of 
our  joy  be  full,  and  to  his  nam(»  shall  be  the  glory  in 
Christ, — Amen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STORY   OF    VIGOROUS   GROWTH — ADMINISTRATION   OP   THE 

REV.   DR.   ELIPHALET   NOTT. 

Dr.  Nott  was  formally  elected  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege on  August  24tli,  1804,  but  the  office  had  been  in- 
formally tendered  to  him  on  July  1st  of  that  year,  when 
the  Trustees  met  to  act  upon  Dr.  Maxcy's  resignation. 
This  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  spontaneity  of  the  choice. 
His  services  as  Trustee  had,  evidently,  convinced  his  as- 
sociates on  the  Board  of  his  unusual  qualifications  for 
leadership,  so  that  at  the  first  opportunity  they  sought  to 
make  him  the  administrative  head  of  the  College.  He 
hesitated  to  accept  the  position  for  reasons  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter  written  to  several  of  his 
friends,  whose  advice  he  sought : 

''Albany,  August,  1804. 

**Dear  Sir:  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  reciuest  your 
advice  in  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege, it  appeared  to  be  the  prev^ailing  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers present  to  commit  the  care  of  the  institution,  after 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  to  myself. 

**As  no  one  of  the  board  had  conferred  with  me  on 
this  subject  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  as  a  re- 
fusal in  case  of  appointment  might  tend  to  injure  the  in- 
stitution, my  friends  obtained  a  i^ostj^onement  of  the  elec- 
tion for  three  weeks,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  to  take  advice,  and  to  declare 
that  I  would  not  accept  the  appointment  if  such  should 
be  my  determination  previous  to  the  election. 

** Should  I  thus  declare  mvself,  it  is  not  unlikelv  that 
the  Rev.  Mr. will  be  elected. 

**If  T  know  my  owti  heart,  to  be  useful  is  niv  great  ob- 
ject. I  think  T  am  willing  to  go  and  to  be  wherever  my 
Master  directs.  The  questions  to  be  decided  are,  whether 
ct  IS  prudent,  at  my  time  of  life  (thirty-one  years),  and 
with  my  inexperience,  to  accej^t  a  trust  so  important, 
and  engage  in  duties  so  arduous;  whether  the  prospect 
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if  usefulness  is  greater  than  in  my  present  situation,  and 
so  much  greater  as  to  justify  a  removal  from  a  people 
with  whom  I  have  lived  for  several  years  in  harmony, 
among  whom  my  labors  appear  in  some  measure  to  have 
been  blessed,  with  whom  rests  the  dust  of  a  beloved  part- 
ner, and  to  whom  I  am  united  by  the  strongest  and  ten- 
derest  ties.  Into  this  account  must  be  taken  the  state  of 
my  health,  wtiich  has  often,  and  for  some  time  past,  been 
such  as  to  induce  a  serious  apprehension  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  resign  my  present  charge  and  seek  a  sit- 
uation favorable  to  exercise,  which  might  furnish,  at 
least,  a  partial  respite  from  public  speaking.  Thus  sit- 
uated, I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  pause  and  consider. 
'*  Soliciting  an  interest  in  your  advice  and  in  your 
prayers,  I  am,  with  much  esteem  and  respect,  yours 
trul  V,  Eliphalet  Nott.  ' ' 

Whether  as  the  result  of  the  advice  given  in  reply  to 
this  letter,  or  acting  upon  his  own  independent  judg- 
ment, Dr.  Nott  very  soon  intimated  to  his  fellow  Trustees 
his  willingness  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Pres- 
idency, and  a  meeting  was  promptly  called  to  take  the 
necessary  action.  He  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties, 
and  thus  began  a  career  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  American  educational  world.  For  sixtv-two  vears 
the  name  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  was  but  another  name  for 
Union  College,  and  the  far  reaching  fame  of  Union  Col- 
lege was  but  a  reflection  of  the  fame  of  its  great  Presi- 
dent. Within  the  limits  of  this  work  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  complete  history  of  Dr.  Nott's  administration. 
We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  general  re- 
view, which,  for  convenience,  we  divide  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  covering  the  period  from  1804  to  1820,  the  second 
covering  the  period  from  1820  to  1845,  and  the  last  cov- 
ering the  period  from  1845  to  his  death  in  1866. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees  to  in- 
dicate that  Dr.  Nott  was  ever  formally  installed  as  Pres- 
ident of  Union  College.  Each  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  requested  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and 
while  it  is  possible,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  record  of 
the  fact,  that  such  a  request  was  made  of  him  and  com- 
plied w4th,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  formality  was 
omitted.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  with  or  with- 
out the  customary  installation  exercises,  he  assumed  the 
full  responsibilities  of  the  presidential  office  immediately 
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after  his  election,  for  we  discover  a  vigorous  aggressive 
movement  in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  evidently  due  to 
his  official  activity.  This  is  best  shown  by  citing  some 
of  the  acts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  single  meeting 
held  in  July,  1805,  or  within  a  year  after  Dr.  Nott's 
election. 

July  16,  1805.  The  Treasurer  was  empowered  to  sign 
bonds  and  mortgages,  and  power  of  attorney  was  granted 
him.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  sell  the  President's 
house.  President  Nott  and  Mr.  Meier  were  made  a  com- 
mittee to  purchase  lands  north  of  the  College  yard. 
The  Treasurer  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  for  the  loan  of  $13,600.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings. Additional  laws  for  the  College  government  were 
adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  audit  the  various 
accounts  of  the  College,  and  look  after  miscellaneous 
matters.  Andrew  Yates  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
College  at  a  salary  of  $850.  Silas  Wood  was  appointed 
a  Professor  at  the  same  salary.  A  resolution  was  passed 
requiring  Professors  and  Tutors  during  term  time  to  re- 
main as  much  as  possible  in  the  College  edifice  and  to 
board  in  common.  The  regular  date  for  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement was  fixed  as  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  Au- 
gust in  every  year.  It  was  resolved  that  an  application 
be  made  to  the  Regents  for  an  amendment  of  the  charter 
in  conformity  with  the  last  clause  of  the  Act  of  Legis- 
lature entitled,  *^An  Act  for  the  Endowment  of  Union 
College,''  passed  the  30th  day  of  March  last.  The  Pres- 
ident was  directed  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to 
this  application,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Messrs.  Henry  and  Beers  was  appointed  to 
present  it  to  the  Regents. 

Such  a  record  speaks  of  new  hope  and  courage,  imply- 
ing a  strong  hand  in  control.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
doubt  as  to  the  future,  no  intimation  of  discouraging 
weakness.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the 
success  of  an  effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the 
State.  Frequent  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  former  years,  and  small  amounts  had  been  se- 
cured to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  College.  In 
1805,  however,  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  pass  an 
act  designed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  $80,- 
000,  a  larger  sum  than  all  previous  contributions  com- 
bined.   This  favorable  action  reflected  the  zeal  and  per- 
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suasive  elocjuence  of  the  newly  elected  President,  who 
appealed  to  the  Legislature  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
since  the  Trustees  refused  to  sanction  the  application  be- 
cause so  many  former  attempts  had  failed.  The  story  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  for- 
tunately is  told  bv  Dr.  Nott  himself,  as  follows: 

**Tlie  election  of  the  present  incumbent,  in  1804,  was 
soon  after  the  Rei)ublican  triumph  in  the  State.  The 
College,  at  the  time,  being  greatly  embarrassed,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  I^resident  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
aid.  This  the  Trustees  declined  doing,  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  application  would,  if  made,  be  useless.  The 
President,  therefore,  made  application  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility; and,  as  provision  for  collegiate  instruction 
must  be  vain,  unless  the  masses  were  educated  from 
which  the  College  must  receive  its  pupils  to  educate,  it 
was  deemed  exi)edient  that  provision  for  both  objects 
slumld  be  made  at  the  same  session.  Morgan  Lewis,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  the  State,  was  induced  to  send  to 
the  fjegislature  a  special  message  in  favor  of  these 
objects. 

**This  movement  in  favor  of  Conmaon  Schools  was 
looked  on  witli  disfavor  in  many  of  the  counties  where 
the  Hollanders  were  in  ascendency,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives from  some  of  them  was  violently  opposed. 

*Mmong  the  most  active  and  powerful  opposers  of  the 
bill  for  the  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  was  Stephen  Lush, 
Es(|.,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  city  of  Albany. 
Mr.  Lush  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  possessed  great 
popular  elociuence.  The  most  able  advocates  of  this  bill 
in  the  Assembly  were  William  W.  Van  Ness,  afterwards 
Judge  Van  Ness,  from  Columbia  county,  and  General  Jo- 
seph Kirkland,  from  Oneida  county,  an  enlightened  and 
able  man.  All  these  gentlemen,  though  taking  opposite 
sides  in  relation  to  the  appropriation  for  Common 
Schools,  were  in  favor  of  the  endowment  of  Union  Col- 
lege. 

**Both  these  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
early  in  the  session ;  they  progressed  together,  as  the  ses- 
sion advanced,  but  neither  j)ecame  a  law  till  near  the 
close  of  it. 

**  Judge  IVck,  a  Senator  from  Otsego  county,  was  a 
gr(»at  friend  of  the  Common  School  bill.    But,  doubting 
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the  sincerity  of  the  President  of  the  College  in  his  pro- 
fessed interest  in  Common  Schools,  the  session  was  far 
advanced  before  his  doubts  were  so  far  overcome  as  to 
admit  of  bringing  the  friends  of  these  two  interests  to  act 
in  concert.  This,  however,  was  finally  effected,  and  the 
influence  in  favor  of  education  became,  in  the  Assembly, 
the  controlling  interest  of  the  session. 

'*The  original  project  was,  to  dispose  of  all  the  public 
lands,  and  to  apply  the  interest  of  the  avails,  as  fast  as 
sales  were  made,  to  the  immediate  furtherance  of  Com- 
mon School  education.  And  so  powerful  was  the  interest 
in  favor  of  this  measure  that  it  could  have  been  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  in  that  Assembly.  But  in  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  otherwise;  Judge  Peck,  therefore,  thought  it 
wise  to  compromise  for  a  part,  only,  of  the  public  lands. 

*'The  fate  of  the  bill  was  doubtful  in  the  Senate.  Maay 
of  the  Senators  were  opposed  to  providing,  at  the  public 
expense,  for  Common  School  education.  Among  those 
who  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  was  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Van  Vechten,  of  Albany,  a  Senator  of  great 
influence.  But,  perceiving  that  a  powerful  interest  had 
been  created  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  believing  it 
to  be  temporary  only,  he  said  to  the  President  of  Union 
College,  *You,  and  your  friends,  have  got  up  such  an  ex- 
citement in  favor  of  Common  Schools,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
necessary  to  do  something  for  them.  Now,  if  you  will 
consent  to  have  that  bill  so  amended,  that  no  money  shall 
be  distributed  till  the  annual  income  of  the  lands  sold 
shall  amount  to  $50,000,  we  will  pass  the  bill  through  the 
Senate.'  Adding,  that  *long  before  that  period  arrives, 
however,  we  shall  repeal  the  law.' 

'^This  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  50 
amended,  and  passed.  And  though  many  counties  de- 
clined acting  upon  it,  still  it  grew  in  favor.  Neither 
party  dared  to  attack  it.  In  a  short  time  it  became  a 
matter  of  strife  between  the  parties,  to  show  which  was 
its  most  devoted  friend;  and,  on  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, so  universal  was  the  ojiinion  of  the  jieople  in 
its  favor,  that  a  provision  for  its  perpetuity  was  in- 
serted in  the  constitution,  and  it  thus  became,  and  has 
since  continued  to  be,  a  i)art  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

** During  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  endowment  of 
Union  College,  some  incidents  occurred  which  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  record. 
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**The  Legislature,  at  the  time,  was  Democratic,  or 
Anti-Federal,  as  it  was  usually  called.  Several  of  the 
principal  advocates  of  the  College  endowment,  as  well  as 
of  the  contemplated  provision  for  Common  Schools,  were 
Federalists,  and  some  of  them  violent  partisans.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  W.  W.  Van  Ness,  after- 
wards Judge  Van  Ness,  and  General  Joseph  Kirkland,  to 
both  of  whom  our  Schools  and  Colleges  are  greatly  in- 
debted. These  gentlemen  roomed  together,  and  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  both  of  these  bills.  They  were 
both  particular  friends  of  the  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege; and,  being  overwhelmed  with  business,  they  had 
said  to  him,  *  We  have  not  time  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  College  bill,  but  if  you  will  present  us,  from  time  to 
time,  with  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  arguments  bearing 
on  the  subject,  we  will  cheerfully  advocate  the  same,  in 
all  its  stages,  through  the  Assembly.' 

**As  these  gentlemen  were  of  different  politics  from 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  which  they  were  members, 
the  President  of  the  College  urged  on  them  the  necessity, 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  a  great  public  good,  of 
conciliating  the  party  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  of 
avoiding  in  debate,  or  in  their  intercourse  with  individ- 
uals, anything  that  might  tend  to  weaken  their  influence.' 
They  promised  to  do  so,  at  least  till  the  College  bill  and 
the  Common  School  bill  were  disposed  of.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  these  bills  were  not  disposed  of  till 
near  the  close  of  the  session.  True  to  this  arrangement, 
these  gentlemen,  particularly  Mr.  Van  Ness,  who  was  the 
chief  speaker,  adopted  the  most  conciliating  manners; 
conversing  not  only  familiarly  with,  but  offering  his  to- 
bacco box  with  the  same  courtesy  to  friends  and  foes 
alike,  and  treating  in  the  most  respectful  manner  his  op- 
ponents in  debate.  Sometimes,  however,  vexed  at  what 
was  said  by  the  opposite  party,  he  became  impatient  of 
the  restraint  imposed  on  him,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  this  impatience,  he  one  day  said  to  the  President,  'I 
wish  this  bill  of  yours  was  disposed  of:  I  want  to  retort 
on  some  of  those  abusive  and  incorrigible  Democrats.' 
The  President  replied,  *You  cannot  do  this  till  my  bill 
is  passed,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  you  not  to  do  it  after- 
wards.' The  delay  which  took  place  in  the  passing  of  the 
bill  in  question,  and  the  perseverance  in  the  conciliatory 
manner  adopted,  and  the  persuasive  and  powerful  elo- 
quence which  Mr.  Van  Ness  possessed,  gradually  gained 
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upon  the  house,  till  he  acquired  a  prevailing  influence 
over  it.  Perceiving  this  himself,  he,  one  day,  said  to  the 
President,  *I  find  this  advice  of  yours  so  salutary,  that, 
though  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  it  after  your  l3ill  is 
passed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  continue  to  act  in 
conformitv  to  it.'  And  he  did  continue  to  act  in  con- 
formity  to  it,  through  life.  And  all  who  remember  him 
will  recollect  how  controlling  his  influence^  ultimately 
became,  as  well  with  those  who  differed  as  with  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  politics. 

**0n  one  occasion,  having  made  a  somewhat  less  elab- 
orate and  impressive  speech  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
make,  when  discussing  the  merits  of  the  College  appro- 
priation, he  said  playfully,  in  reply  to  a  remark  made  at 
a  party  at  which  he  was  present  in  the  evening,  that  *the 
President  of  the  College  had  been  at  his  room,  and  un« 
dertook  to  show  him  tli^t,  if  this  bill  passed,  it  never 
would  thereafter  cost  anybody  anything  to  educate  their 
sons  at  College,  and  that  he  so  presented  the  facts  and 
arguments  that  went  to  establish  this  position,  that  he 
himself  thought  he  saw  the  connection  between  the  prop- 
osition and  the  proof  of  its  truth,  and  that  he  could 
make  the  House  see  it.  But  that  when  he  rose  in  his 
place  to  do  so,  those  facts  and  arguments  had  entirely 
escaped  him,  and  he  could  not,  for  his  life,  recollect  one 
of  them;  which  was  the  reason  of  the  brevitv  and  seem- 
ing  inappropriateness  of  his  morning  speech,  and  the  ap- 
parent want  of  connection  between  his  premises  and  his 
conclusion.' 

** During  the  pending  of  the  College  bill,  and  which,  on 
a  certain  Monday,  was  to  come  up  immediately  after  the 
discussion  of  the  School  bill,  the  friends  of  the  College 
bill  being  unwilling  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Van  Ness,  who  had  gone  to  Hudson  and  had 
not  returned  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr.  Stephen 
Lush  was  asked  by  the  President  of  the  College,  if  he 
would  not  extend  his  speech  upon  the  School  bill,  so  that 
the  College  bill  might  not  be  taken  up  till  Mr.  Van  Ness 
arrived.  To  this  request  he  replied,  *Yes,  and  I  will 
speak  all  day  if  necessary.'  And  he  did  speak  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  and  doubtless  would  have  redeemed  his 
pledge  for  the  entire  day  without  inconvenience,  such  was 
his  facility  of  speaking,  had  not  Mr.  Van  Ness  rendered 
it  unnecessary  by  presenting  himself  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber. 
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''Though  the  application  on  behalf  of  the  College  on 
this  occasion  was  only  for  $45,0(X),  since  the  grant  made 
was  to  be  raised  by  lottery,  and  since  lotteries  had  al- 
ready been  granted  for  several  years  to  come,  the  grant 
was  increased  to  $80,000,  to  provide  for  the  interest  on 
the  $45,000  immediately  reciuired  till  the  same  could  be 
raised  or  provided  for.  The  balance,  if  any,  was  to  be 
api)ropriated  to  the  aiding  of  indigent  students." 

No  one  can  read  the  account  without  realizing  that 
final  success  was  due  almost  wholly  to  Dr.  Nott  himself. 
His  ability,  tact,  and  persistency  are  finely  illustrated  in 
the  storv. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  is  given  here,  since  from  al- 
most every  point  of  view  it  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

AN    ACT 
FOR   THK   ENDOWMENT   OF   UNION    COLLEGE. 

Passed  March  30,  1805. 

Whereas  the  trustees  of  Union  College,  have,  by  their 
petition  presented  to  the  legislature,  represented  that  a 
plan  of  education  and  government  has  been  lately  adopt- 
ed in  the  said  college  different  from  that  which  was  orig- 
inally intended,  and  which  in  its  consequences  affords  the 
most  flattering  prospect  of  extensive  and  permanent  use- 
fulness ;  tliat  such  plan  will  unavoidably  require  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  buildings,  and  an  increased  number  of 
professors,  but  that  the  present  funds  of  the  said  college 
are  wholly  inadequate.  And  whereas  it  appears  to'  the 
legislature  that  by  a  liberal  endowment  of  seminaries 
of  learning,  science  and  literature,  the  surest  basis  of 
the  liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  will 
be  promoted:     Therefore, 

§  1.  Be  it  enmirfl  hi/  the  People  of  tJie  State  of  Neiv- 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  there 
shall  be  raised,  by  four  successive  lotteries,  the  sum  of 
eighty  thousand  dollars :  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  by  each  lottery,  with  an  addition  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  such  sum  for  the  expenses  accruing  thereon. 

§  2.  A7id  he  it  further  enaeted.  That  Charles  D. 
Cooper,  George  Merchant  and  Benjamin  De  Witt,  of  the 
countv  of  Albany,  I^eter  A.  Schenck,  of  the  citv  and 
county  of  New- York,  and  Stei)hen  Thoi-n,  of  the  county 
of  Washington,  or  the  sur\'ivors  or  survivor  of  them  shall 
be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  managers  of  the  said 
lotteries,  and  as  such,  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall 
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have  power  to  adopt  such  schemes,  and  to  manage  the 
said  lotteries  in  such  manner  as  to  them,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  may  appear  proi)er,  and  may  sell  or  cause 
to  be  sold  the  tickets  in  any  part  of  this  state. 

§  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  each  of  the  said 
managers,  shall,  before  he  takes  upon  himself  the  man- 
agement of  tiie  said  lotteries,  enter  into  a  bond  to  the 
people  of  this  state,  with  such  sureties  as  to  the  comp- 
troller of  this  state,  for  the  time  being,  shall  approve  of, 
in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  required 
of  him  by  this  act,  and  for  rendering  a  just  and  true  ac- 
count of  all  their  proceedings  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  after  the  drawing  of  each  of  the  said  lotteries. 

§  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted y  That  each  of  the  said 
managers  shall,  as  often  as  he  shall  receive  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  deposit  the  same  in  one 
or  other  of  the  banks  established  in  this  state  for  safe 
keeping;  and  no  part  of  the  money,  so  deposited,  shall 
be  drawn  out,  except  by  a  check  for  that  purpose,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  said  managers,  for  the  payment  of  prizes 
previously  drawTi  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  lotteries,  and 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act. 

§  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  managers  to  commence  the  sale  of 
the  tickets  in  either  of  the  said  lotteries  until  the  draw- 
ing of  the  last  lottery  authorized  by  the  act,  entitled  *^  An 
act  making  provision  for  improving  Hudson's  river,  be- 
low the  city  of  Albany,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
four,  shall  have  commenced:  Provided,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  drawing  of  the  said  lottery  is  not  delayed 
after  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine,  and  that  the  said  lotteries  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  shall  respectively  be  drawn,  without 
delay,  in  the  city  of  Albany  or  New^-York,  after  the  sale 
of  the  tickets. 

§  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  managers 
aforesaid,  after  the  drawing  of  each  of  the  said  lotteries, 
shall  forthwith  pay  to  the  ti'ustees  of  Union  College 
aforesaid,  the  net  amount  or  avails  thereof,  after  deduct- 
ing therefrom  the  reasonal)le  exj^enses  for  drawing  and 
conducting  the  same,  the  account  whereof  to  be  audited 
and  allowed  by  the  comptroller  of  this  state. 

§  7.     And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may 
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be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  to  apply  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  thousand  dollars  of  the  said  monies, 
so  by  them  to  be  received,  towards  the  erection  of  such 
additional  edifices,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students 
in  the  said  college,  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 

§  8.  And  be  it  further  enact ed.  That  the  said  trustees 
shall  and  they  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  cause 
the  sum  of  tliirtv-five  thousand  dollars,  as  soon  as  mav 
be  after  the  same  shall  be  received,  to  be  placed  at  inter- 
est on  approved  landed  security,  or  to  l>e  invested  in 
public  stock,  in  such  manner  as  they,  the  said  trustees,  by 
and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  person  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  this  state,  for  the  time 
being,  or  the  chancellor  of  this  state,  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  signified  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  shall  think 
fit,  so  as  that  the  interest  thereof  shall  be  payable  an- 
nually. 

§  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  annual  in- 
come which  shall  accrue  from  the  said  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  applied  sole- 
ly and  exclusively  for  the  support  of  such  professorships 
as  are  or  may  be  instituted  in  the  said  college;  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, at  any  time,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  lessen  the 
said  principal  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  to 
appropriate  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  or  for  any 
use  or  purpose  whatsoever;  and  the  said  trustees  shall 
annually  exhibit  to  the  legislature  a  just,  true  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  their  proceedings,  in  relation  to 
the  disposition  and  application  of  the  interest  that  shall 
accrue  from  the  said  principal  sum  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  how  the  said  principal  sum  is  invested, 
or  to  whom,  and  on  what  security  placed  at  interest. 

§  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  trus- 
tees shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  cause  the 
residue  of  the  monies  arising  from  said  lotteries,  to  be 
vested  in  the  same  manner  as  aforesaid,  on  the  snme 
conditions  and  under  the  same  restrictions;  and  one  half 
of  the  avails  of  which  to  be  laid  out  by  the  trustees  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  for  ever  a  classical  library, 
from  which  librarv  all  the  students  in  the  seminar\^  shall 
be  furnished  with  books  which  they  are  required  to  study, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
prescribe,  paying  for  the  use  of  the  same  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  quarter. 
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§  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  indigent  stu- 
dents, who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  faculty  of  the 
college,  that  they  are  embarrassed  for  want  of  pecuniary 
resources,  shall,  during  good  behaviour,  be  furnished, 
free  of  expense,  with  the  books  necessary  for  pursuing 
their  education. 

§  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  remaining 
half  of  the  avails  of  the  residue  above  mentioned,  shall 
be  for  ever  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  such  indigent  scholars  as  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
pursuing  their  education  in  said  seminary. 

§  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  the 
aforesaid  lotteries  is  upon  the  exi)ress  condition  and 
stipulation,  that  the  said  trustees  of  Union  College,  shall 
make  application,  under  their  connnon  seal,  to  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  of  this  state,  for  an  amendment 
of  the  charter  of  said  college,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
number  of  trustees  to  twenty-one,  and  so  as  to  constitute 
the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  sec- 
retary, the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  surveyor-general  of  this  state  respectively,  for 
the  time  being,  ex-officio,  trustees  of  said  college;  as  also 
for  the  said  regents  to  fill  all  vacancies  of  the  said  trus- 
tees, from  time  to  time,  which  shall  tiike  place;  and  the 
said  regents  are  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  di- 
rected on  such  application,  to  amend  the  charter  of  said 
college  accordingly,  anything  contained  in  this  act,  en- 
titled **An  act  to  institute  an  university  in  this  state,  and 
for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,''  notwithstanding. 
The  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  trustees  of  said  col- 
lege to  be  produced  by  the  vacan(»ies  which,  from  time  to 
time,  occur  by  resignation,  by  death,  by  removal  out  of 
the  state  or  otherwise,  which  vacancies  shall  not  be  filled 
till  the  number  of  trustees,  exclusive  of  the  chancellor, 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  other  officers 
of  state  above  mentioned,  shall  be  reduced  to  ten. 

Session  Laws,  1805 — Page  110. 

The  fact  that  the  money  thus  appr()])riated  was  to  be 
raised  by  a  lottery  will  occasion  no  surt)rise  to  those  who 
recognize  the  ethical  t>^"^\2:ress  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
At  that  time,  no  objection  was  raised  to  this  method  of 
securing  funds  for  pul)lic  institutions.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  older  Colleges  accepted,  without  question,  money 
realized  from  a  lottery  grant.    We  record  the  fact  with- 
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out  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  principles  in- 
volved, although  we  need  not  hesitivte  to  express  our  grat- 
itude that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  has  been  quick- 
ened, in  this  direction  at  least,  and  that,  to-day,  what 
was  reirarded  with  complacency  by  the  founders  of  this 
Republic,  is  condemned  as  essentially  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  demoralizing  in  practice.  In  1805,  and,  indeed, 
much  later  in  the  century,  lotteries  were  sanctioned  by 
law  and  encouraged  by  the  church.  We  can  imagine, 
therefore,  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  with  which  the 
friends  of  Union  College  welcomed  the  legislative  act 
which  gave  the  College  at  least  $80,000  for  its  work. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  is  worthy  of  notice,  since  it 
refers  to  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  College, 
calling  for  increased  expenditures,  but  promising  largely 
increased  usefulness.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  hand  of 
the  new  President.  His  official  life  evidently  began  with 
a  radical  departure  from  the  previous  educational  pol- 
icy. The  nature  of  the  change  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words.  Writing  to  his  brother  soon  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  Presidencv,  he  savs : 

^*Dear  Brother:  You  have  before  this  been  informed 
of  my  removal  from  Albany,  and  have  doubtless  indulged 
in  some  reflections  on  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such 
a  procedure.  It  is,  however,  past,  and  numbered  among 
those  painful  events  of  which  I  can  never  think  without 
sorrow.  What  a  changing,  uncertain  world  this  is.  The 
varying  scene  confuses  me.  I  hardly  know  whether  the 
part  I  seem  to  act,  the  blessings  in  which  I  seem  to  par- 
ticipate, and  the  sorrows  I  am  called  to  suffer,  be  a  dream 
or  a  reality.  My  situation  is  more  pleasant  and  agree- 
able than  I  expected.  Its  pleasantness,  however,  springs 
not  from  society,  for  I  participate  in  none,  but  is  that  of 
the  passing  traveller. 

**What  is  before  me  T  know  not.  My  prospects  of  use- 
fulness are  extending,  but  those  of  my  happiness  are 
sadly  clouded.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  enough  to  do. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  fear  I  should  be  less  contented  than 
I  am,  and  I  am  now  far,  far  too  little  so. 

'*()ur  College,  under  the  new  system,  is  increasing  fast 
in  numbers,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to 
say,  in  respectability.  Some  of  our  Professors  are  men 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  the  system  we  have  adopted 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention  and  command  the  ap- 
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probation  of  the  public.  Our  students,  like  those  of  the 
Moravian  schools,  are  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
great  world.  The  President  is  to  lodge  in  College,  and 
board  in  common  with  his  family,  as  are  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  Faculty.  Each  class  belongs  to  the  family 
of  the  officer  who  instructs  them ;  and  in  our  dining  hall 
is  preserved  all  the  decorum,  ceremony,  and  politeness 
of  refined  domestic  life.  Not  the  least  disorder  is  al- 
lowed in  or  about  the  edifice.  From  prayers,  from 
church,  from  recitation,  such  a  thing  as  absence  is  un- 
known. The  week  is  completely  filled  up  with  collegiate, 
the  Sabbath  with  religious,  exercises.  On  the  latter  day 
no  student  ever  goes  from  the  yard  except  to  church,  and, 
even  then,  he  walks  with  his  Professor  in  procession,  sits 
with  him,  and  with  him  returns.  Perhaps  no  College  has 
ever  furnished  such  complete  security  to  the  manners  and 
morals  of  youth,  or  a  course  more  likely  to  ensure  a 
thorough  education.  Strangers  visit  us  with  interest,  and 
leave  us,  astonished  at  the  order,  punctuality,  and  dil- 
igence which  prevail.  By  the  new  arrangement,  board 
has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $1.45  per  week,  and  we 
expect  a  still  further  reduction.  An  establishment  of  this 
kind  for  boys,  in  this  country,  is  new,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self (if  the  Legislature  will  grant  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  to  carry  it  fully  into  eflfect,  which, 
from  the  interest  the  leading  characters  are  taking  in  it, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  do)  it  will  be  attend- 
ed with  the  most  extensive  and  salutary  conse<iuences. 
I  say  extensive,  for  I  suppose  other  parents  feel  a  solic- 
itude similar  to  what  I  feel,  and  T  should  not  hesitate  to 
send  a  son  to  the  ends  of  the  United  States,  to  place  him 
in  that  state  of  security,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages,  which  our  youth  enjoy. 
**  Wishing  you  every  blessin«:,  1  am, 

**  AfFectionatelv  vours, 

^^E.  NOTT." 

The  aims  and  methods  here  described  were  indeed 
novel,  at  least  for  America,  being  in  eflfect  reactionary,  re- 
verting to  the  Old  World  monastic  system,  and  one  is  no 
less  surprised  that  such  a  policy  should  have  commend- 
ed itself  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  advocated  and  established  hv  Dr.  Nott. 
It  was  essentially  un-American,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  man  who  became  the  foremost  champion  of  larger 
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liberty  in  student  life, — the  enemy  of  all  coercive  me£ 
ures.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  evidently  marked 
temporary  and  transitional  stage  in  the  development 
the  great  educator.  The  policy  itself,  however,  was  d 
tinctive  enough  to  attract  wide  attention,  and  gave  Uni 
College  a  reputation,  which,  at  the  time,  was  not  witho 
practical  value.  This  artificial  and  repressive  systc 
of  education  did  not  continue  long,  although  it  was  nev 
definitely  and  publicly  abandoned,  but  gradually  t 
change  was  wrought  which  made  Union  College  the  re 
resentative  of  the  largest  liberty  under  law,  embody! 
in  its  government,  to  an  exceptional  degree,  the  princij 
of  moral  suasion. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

CLOSE  OF  FIRST  PERIOD THE  NEW  COLLEGE  SITE  AND 

BUILDINGS. 

It  may  have  been  with  a  purpose  of  securing  greater 
seclusion  for  his  students  that  Dr.  Nott  began  almost  at 
once  to  prepare  for  a  removal  of  the  College  to  a  new  site. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  he  foresaw  the 
growth  of  the  College,  or,  at  least,  planned  deliberately 
to  provide  for  possible  growth,  for  it  was  one  of  his  most 
marked  characteristics  to  anticipate  the  future.  This 
was  the  sign  of  his  genius  as  an  administrator  and  an 
educator.  He  looked  ahead,  and  not  that  alone,  he  went 
ahead,  fearlessly  and  confidently.  Appreciating  the 
value  of  a  commanding  location  and  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  material  equipment,  he  boldly  advocated,  as 
early  as  July,  1806,  the  acciuisition  of  a  new  tract  of 
land  to  become,  in  time,  the  College  site.  It  is  evident 
that  he  even  then  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  hill  east  of 
the  city,  although  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  stretch  of 
woodland,  cut  by  ravines  and  strewn  with  rocks.  At  all 
events,  we  find  that  he  soon  began  to  purchase  this  land, 
using  his  personal  credit  until  such  time  as  the  Trustees 
could  assume  the  obligations.  In  this  way  he  secured 
some  two  hundred  fifty  acres,  which,  in  1812,  became 
the  property  of  the  Collecre.  Then  the  work  of  trans- 
formation was  besfun.  It  was  Dr.  Nott's  policy  to  em- 
ploy the  best  available  men  for  any  task.  This  was  an- 
other sign  of  his  administrative  ability.  When,  there- 
fore, he  undertook  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  College  on 
a  large  scale,  with  beautiful  surroundings,  he  engaged 
the  services  of  the  most  eminent  landscape  architect  then 
in  America,  Jacques  Rameo,  a  French  engineer,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  national  government  to  plan  forti- 
fications and  public  works.  M.  Ramoe  i)rei)ared  an  elab- 
orate plan,  which  included  not  only  the  artistic  treatment 
of  the  grounds,  but  also  the  grouping  of  the  buildings, 
and  even  the  designs  of  the  buildings.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  often  noted  that  Union  College  alone,  among 
our  older  in^^titutions  of  learning,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  University  of  Virginia,  shows  the  early  adoption^  of 
a  consistent  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  that  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  this  plan  are  essentially  foreign. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  an  old  world  convent  or 
monastery  in  both  the  architecture  and  arrangement  of 
the  buildings.  The  original  plan,  bearing  the  date  of 
1813  and  the  signature  of  Jacques  Ramee,  was  discov- 
ered in  Paris  as  recently  as  1890  by  William  E.  Benja- 
min, a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class  of  1880,  who 
secured  it  and  brought  it  to  America,  where  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  R.  C.  Alexander,  of  the  class  of  '80,  a 
Trustee  of  the  College,  and  by  him  was  presented  to  the 
College. 

This  new  undertaking  called  for  a  large  amount  of 
money,  and,  although  the  College  had  no  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  the  President  and  Trustees  went 
boldly  forward.  Their  hope  was  still  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  in  1814  another  bill  was  introduced,  calling 
for  a  further  lottery  grant  of  $200,000.  All  the  future 
of  the  (yollege  depended  upon  the  success  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  Dr.  Nott  threw  himself  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy into  the  work  of  securing  its  passage.  Again  we 
have  the  story  from  his  own  pen: 

'*By  this  act,  $30,000  was  granted  for  the  payment  of 
debts  already  contracted,  $100,000  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  $20,000  for  Library  and  apparatus,  and  $50,- 
000  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students.    . 

**This  last  approi)riation  owed  its  existence  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  influence  of  Hon.  Judge  William  Duer, 
then  a  young  man  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  The 
other  principal  advocates  of  the  bill  were  Elisha  Will- 
iams, of  Hudson,  who  took  charge  of  it,  and  David  B. 
Ogden,  of  New  York.  Many  others  spoke  in  its  favor, 
and  the  vote  in  the  Assembly  on  its  final  passage  was  al- 
most unanimous. 

'*In  the  Senate  the  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  since 
President  of  the  United  States,  took  charge  of  this  bill; 
and,  owing  to  his  influence,  more  than  to  that  of  any 
other  Senator,  it  was  carried  through  the  Senate,  also 
by  a  very  large  majority.  Senators  Wilkin,  Radcliff  and 
Yates  and  others  s^ave  it  their  active  support.  General 
Boot  was  its  uniform  and  violent  opponent;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  opposition,  there  were  in  the  Senate 
but  seven  votes  against  it  on  its  final  passagg. 
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**  There  were  some  circumstances  attending  the  prog- 
ress and  final  passage  of  this  bill  that  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  record. 

''At  the  time  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  that  body  had 
two  daily  sessions.  In  passing  through  the  Senate  this 
bill  was  amended,  and  the  bill  with  the  amendments  was 
sent  back  to  the  other  House  for  its  consideration — and, 
having  been  acted  on  by  that  House,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  dui'ing  its  afternoon  session.  On  that  day  a  din- 
ner was  given  by  the  steamboat  interest,  to  which  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  invited.  The  President 
of  Union  College,  who  had  also  been  invited,  appre- 
hensive that  some  advantage  might  be  taken  by  the 
enoinies  of  the  bill  in  the  afternoon  session,  should  it  be 
returned  during  that  session,  declined  the  invitation 
given  him.  The  event  showed  that  his  apprehensions 
were  not  without  cause,  for,  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Senate  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  found  that  every  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill  was  i)resent,  whereas  many  of  its  friends 
were  absent  at  the  dinner.  And  no  sooner  was  this  bill 
returned  from  the  Senate  than  General  Root  moved  the 
postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  same  till  the 
month  of  May,  before  which  time  it  was  known  the  Legis- 
lature would  adjourn. 

'*None  of  the  prominent  si)eakers  friendly  to  the  bill 
were  present.  The  President  of  the  College,  however, 
succeeded  in  getting  several  individuals  to  make  short 
speeches  against  the  motion.  In  the  meantime  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  the  place  where  the  dinner  was  given 
to  inform  the  friends  of  the  bill  there  of  the  danger  to 
which  it  was,  by  this  unusual  proceeding,  exposed,  and 
to  call  them  to  its  rescue.  The  Senators  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made  had  the  magnanimity  to  respond  to  this 
call,  and,  leaving  their  unfinished  repa^st,  hastened  to  the 
Senate  chamber,  gave  their  votes,  and,  having  thus  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  bill  one  day  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  passed,  returned  (with  un- 
impaired appetites,  it  is  presumed)  to  resume  the  places 
thev  had  left  at  the  dinner  table. 

** During  the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  House 
Judge  Piatt,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College, 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Union  College  that  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  embarrass  the  api)livation  of  Union  College 
to  the  Legislature  for  aid,  but  that  Hamilton  College  was 
in  great  \^nt,  and  that  $30,000  would  be  of  more  aid  to 
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the  institution  then  than  at  any  future  time;  and,  if  it 
were  possible  to  add  a  clause  to  the  bill  before  the  As- 
sembly for  this  additional  amount,  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  special  favor.  The  President  replied  that  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  a  common  cause,  and  that 
it  would  give  him  as  much  pleasure  to  be  instrumental 
in  aiding  Hamilton  as  Union  College,  and  that  the  re- 
quest made  in  behalf  of  Hamilton  College  should  be  at- 
tended to. 

*'In  like  manner  an  application  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York, 
and  was  in  a  like  manner  acceded  to,  and  a  clause  provid- 
ing therefor  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

''Though  a  i)Owerful  interest  had  been  concentrated 
in  both  Houses  in  favor  of  doing  something  during  the 
present  session  for  the  promotion  of  science  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  there  were  enemies  to  the  measure,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Legislature. 

''Some  of  these  individuals  were  known  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  friends  of  Columbia  College,  then  at  Al- 
bany, that,  since  grants  were  likely  to  be  made  to  Union 
and  Hamilton  ('Olleges,  it  would  be  a  good  time  for  Co« 
lumbia  College  to  present  its  claims.  Hence,  when  these 
claims  were  afterward  presented  many  of  the  friends  of 
Union  College,  believing  that  this  movement  had  been 
made  with  a  view  not  to  aid  Columbia  College,  but  to 
defeat  the  whole  bill  in  question,  opposed  the  incorporat- 
ing of  the  claims  of  Columbia  College,  at  so  late  an  hour, 
in  the  same  l)ill  with  the  claims  of  the  other  colleges, 
and  tried  to  induce  the  President  of  Union  College  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  their  opposition.  This  he  de- 
clined doing,  but  said,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect  to 
the  application  from  Columbia  College,  as  he  had  al- 
ready said  with  respect  to  that  from  Hamilton  College, 
that  the  cause  was  a  common  one  and  that  it  would  give 
him  pleasure  to  have  the  claims  of  Columbia  College  pro- 
vided for  in  his  bill,  together  with  the  claims  of  other 
Colleges,  and  a  clause  providing  therefor  was  accord- 
ingly inserted  in  said  bill. 

"When  it  became  known  that  the  application  of  Co- 
lumbia College  was  approved  of  by  the  President  of 
Union  College,  the  same  individuals  who  suggested  that 
application  now  l)ecame  more  opposed  than  ever  to  the 
entire  bill.  And  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  so  justly  cele- 
brated for  learning  and  eloquence,  who  came  to  Albany 
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for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims  of  Columbia 
College,  was  personally  offensive,  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tics, tc  certain  individuals,  he  having  been  a  decided 
Federalist  and  in  the  habit  of  freely  discussing  political 
questions  during  Mr,  Jefferson's  administration,  it  was 
thought  advisable,  that  he  should  withdraw  from  Al- 
bany, and  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  the  President 
of  Union  College  that  the  interests  of  both  institutions 
should  be  committed  to  the  latter.  In  conformity  to  this 
agreement  the  President  of  Union  College  took  the  en- 
tire charge  of  the  claims  of  all  the  institutions  during 
the  successive  stages  of  the  bill  till  it  finallv  became  a 
law  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1814/' 

But  the  passage  of  the  bill  did  not  mean  immediate 
financial  relief.  The  management  of  the  lottery  was 
for  a  long  time  unsuccessful.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  story.  The  important  fact  is  that 
Ihially  Dr.  Nott  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  manage- 
ment and  succeeded  in  realizing  the  whole  amount,  in- 
cluding the  sums  named  for  Hamilton  College,  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Asbury  Church, 
which  sums  were  paid  by  liini  to  these  institutions.  It 
is  true  that  many  complications  arose  in  connection  with 
his  administration  of  this  trust  which  led  to  serious 
charges,  but  in  the  end  Dr.  Nott's  honesty  and  honor  were 
fully  vindicated,  and  he  received  high  i)raise  for  the 
remarkable  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  large  financial  interests  involved. 

The  new  buildings  were  sufficiently  advanced  in  1814 
to  permit  of  their  use  for  College  i)urposes,  but  work 
on  the  grounds  was  not  com])leted  until  several  years 
later.  With  the  occupation  of  the  new  site  the  College 
gained  in  dignity  and  relative  importance,  and  there- 
after its  growth  was  rapid  and  substantial. 

The  year  1820,  which  has  been  chosen,  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily, we  confess,  to  mark  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  development  under  the  Presidencv  of  Dr.  Nott,  found 
the  College  in  full  possession  of  its  new  home,  with  a 
record  of  great  achievement  under  most  discouraging 
conditions,  with  a  steadily  growing  reputation  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  patronage.  Already  the  fame  of  the 
President  was  beginning  to  attract  students,  not  only 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  from  other 
Colleges,  so  that  the  College,  which  but  fifteen  years  be- 
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fore  had  been  almost  too  insignificant  to  be  taken  into 
account  among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  had 
begim  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  and  an  aggres- 
sive force  in  the  educational  world. 

The  first  class  (1805)  graduated  under  Dr.  Nott  num- 
bered thirteen.  The  class  of  1814  (the  year  of  the  re- 
moval) numbered  forty-two,  and  in  1820  the  number  had 
increased  to  sixty-five.  In  this  class  of  1820  were  repre- 
sentatives from  twelve  States  besides  New  York,  includ- 
ing four  of  the  New  England  States  and  five  Southern 
States,  showing  the  wider  range  of  influence  which  the 
College  was  gaining.  Something  may  be  learned  also 
of  the  kind  of  men  drawn  to  the  College,  and  the  nature 
of  the  education  they  received,  from  the  fact  tliat  among 
the  members  of  this  class  were  William  H.  Seward,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  United  States  Senator  and  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  who  in  1866  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  of  Union  College  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  metaphysicians  in  Amer- 
ica; William  Kent,  who  became  the  leading  jurist  in  New 
York  State ;  and  Tayler  Lewis,  one  of  the  greatest  schol- 
ars and  profoundest  thinkers  of  his  age.  Among  the 
students  in  earlier  classes  were  such  men  as  John  C. 
Spencer,  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Thomas  C.  Brownell,  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and 
President  of  Trinity  College;  Adam  Empie,  President  of 
William  and  Mary  College;  Thomas  l)e  Witt,  Senior  Pas- 
tor of  the  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City;  Gideon 
Hawley,  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Alfred 
Conkling,  United  States  Minister;  Samuel  A.  Foote, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  John  Howard  Payne, 
author  of  **Home,  Sweet  Home";  Francis  Wayland, 
President  of  Brown  University;  George  Upfold,  Bishop 
of  Indiana;  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  United  States  Min- 
ister; John  McLean,  President  of  Princeton;  Nathaniel 
P.  Talmadge,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of 
Wisconsin;  Sidney  Breesc,  United  States  Senator; 
George  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey;  Augustus  S. 
Porter,  United  States  Senator;  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania;  James  A.  Bayard,  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

These  names,  with  many  more  that  might  be  added, 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  training  which  Union 
(V)llege  offered  in  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Nott's  adminis- 
tration. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   PERIOD     FROM     1820    TO    1845 — THE    CURRICULUM COL- 
LEGE   GOVERNMENT INTERCOLLEGIATE    RELATIONS. 

This  i)eriod  of  twenty-five  years  was  marked  by  al- 
most uninterrupted  progress,  and  witnessed  the  full  de- 
velopment of  Dr.  Nott's  distinctive  educational  policies. 
Kis  personality  continued  to  be  the  most  powerful  ii)- 
fluence  making  for  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
College.  He  compelled  attention;  he  commanded  con- 
fidence; he  inspired  affection;  he  evoked  enthusiasm. 
His  students  never  wearied  of  talking  about  him. 
Stories  abounded  illustrating  his  wit  and  his  wisdom 
in  the  class-room;  his  understanding  of  human  nature, 
especially  student  nature;  his  originality  and  ready 
tact  in  dealing  with  trying  situations;  his  kindness,  his 
forbearance,  his  generosity  in  all  his  relations  with  ''his 
sons,"  as  he  called  his  students.  These  stories  lost 
nothing  by  repetition,  and  served  all  the  ])ur|)oses  of 
vigorous  advertising,  so  that  the  President  of  Union 
College  became  widely  known  by  name  and  reputation. 
But,  in  addition  to  his  personal  (jualities,  his  educa- 
tional policies  attracted  attention.  These  policies  were 
not  formulated  with  a  shrewd  )^ur])ose,  as  some  charged, 
to  give  Union  a  distinctive  character,  thus  gaining  a 
certain  kind  of  popular  favor,  but  were  essentially  a 
reflection  of  Dr.  Nott  himself,  an  ex))ression  of  his  own 
convictions  and  of  his  own  natural  inclinations.  These 
policies  may  be  groui)ed  under  three  heads,  as  they 
concern:  (1)  The  Curriculum;  (2)  College  Govern- 
ment; (3)  Intercollegiate  Kelations. 

THE    CURRICl^LUM. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Ameri- 
can Colleges  were  still  modeled  after  the  English  tyjie, 
which  emphasized  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
mathematics  and  metaphysics.  The  suj^erior  educational 
value  of  these  studies  was  considered  established  beyond 
question.     An  educated  man  was  necessarily  one  who 
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was  familiar  witli  Tjitiri  ami  Greek  authors  in  the  orig- 
inal, and  was  traiiipil  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in  the 
rhetorical  arts.  It  rannot  he  denied  that  this  system  of 
wlueation  iirodu<'('d  men  of  vigorous  thought  and 
sjieech,  and  seenie*!  to  meet  tlie  demands  of  higher  ci*'- 
ilization.     But  a  new  era  was  dawning,  marked  hy  in- 


The  "Nott  Stove." 

creasing  interest  in  tlie  natural  world — an  era  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
world  of  aetivities,  and  change  the  outward  conditions 
of  life.  The  genius  of  this  new  era  was  represented  by 
the  word  "Kcience,"  which  hegan  to  take  on  new  mean- 
ing, defining  almost  exclnsively  the  knowledge  of  phys- 
ical forces.  With  this  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
natural  world  came  a  demand  for  what  was  regarded  as 
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a  more  practical  system  of  education.  The  demand  was 
not  voiced  by  many,  but  it  was  felt,  and  was  certain 
sooner  or  later  to  find  expression  in  the  ambitions  of 
youth. 

Dr.  Nott  was  in  full  sympathy  with  this  new  spirit 
of  scientific  enquiry,  not  only  because  he  could  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  because  he 
himself  was  deeply  interested  in  scientific  problems. 
He  gave  early  and  practical  support  to  Robert  Fulton 
in  his  experiments  with  steam  navigation,  and  a  little 
later  became  absorbed  in  his  own  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Patent  Department  in  Washington  bear 
abundant  witness  to  his  inventive  genius.  The  first  self- 
feeding  base-burning  coal  stove  was  one  of  the  results 
of  his  patient  and  intelligent  labors.  The  **Nott  Stove,'* 
which  he  not  only  invented  but  manufactured,  came  into 
general  use.  One  of  the  earliest  models  of  this  stove 
is  still  preserved  at  the  College,  and  was  sent  as  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago. 

This  strong  scientific  bent  of  the  President  of  Union 
naturally  affected  his  theories  of  education.  It  has 
never  been  seriously  claimed  that  he  was  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  traditional  sense.  He  was  a  student  of 
men  and  of  nature,  rather  than  of  books.  Above  all, 
he  was  a  man  of  affairs,  mtensely  interested  in  the 
l)ractical  problems  of  li^e:  and,  since  his  personality 
was  the  dominating  influence  in  the  (\)llege,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  prac- 
tical as  distinguished  from  the  scholastic  features  of 
education.  His  attituf.e  was  cleariv  defined  in  conversa- 
tion  with  Tayler  Lewis,  the  erudite  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  College,  who  many  years  later  recorded  the  sub- 
stance if  not  the  exf.ct  language  of  these  friendly  inter- 
views : 

**When  I  first  crime  to  Union  College  as  a  teacher,  it 
was  a  pleasure  tr  converse  with  this  revered  instructor 
on  these  aspects  of  education.  *  You  are  fond  of  Greek,' 
be  would  sav  t  >  me.  ^ It  is  a  noble  study,  and  mav  it 
ever  retain  its  place  in  our  colleges.  I  care  less  for 
Greek  than  y^  u  do,  and  less  for  books,  generally,  as  a 
means  of  educational  discipline.  But  a  college  must 
have  a  wide   curriculum,   to  be  varied  or  enlarged  as 
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circumstances  inav  demand.  All  kinds  of  men  and 
minds  are  needed.  Make  the  bovs  as  fond  of  Greek  as 
you  can.  If  you  can  infuse  into  their  minds  a  love  of 
the  old  literature,  and  of  the  old  ])hilosophy,  that  is  the 
very  ])ur])ose  for  whicli  we  have  called  you  here.  Go 
on;  ride  your  own  hobby,  but  do  it  becomingly;  do  not 
rail,  as  you  are  sometimes  inclined  to  do,  at  the  prac- 
tical, the  utilitarian,  the  scientific,  but  make  as  much 
as  you  please  of  your  own  doj)artment,  and  I  will  give 
you  all  the  aid  in  my  ])ower.'  Such  was  the  spirit,  and 
such  the  substance  of  his  friendlv  counsel.  He  had  the 
snme  feeling  toward  the  other  more  si)eculative  or 
]ihilosophical  dei)artments.  To  make  men  of  energy, 
*mcn  of  action,'  was  his  favorite  idea.  But  books, 
l)hiloso]>hy,  literary  culture,  even  the  scholastic  logic, 
could  thev  receive  due  attention,  or  could  the  time  be 
given  them,  would  make  them  still  stronger,  besides  the 
intrinsic  value  that  such  studies  jmssessed  in  them- 
selves, or  as  entering  into  the  soul's  intellectual  furni- 
ture." 

For  manv  vears  Dr.  Xott  was  content  to  leave  the 
old  curriculum  unchanged,  de])ending  apparently  upon 
his  own  influence  and  the  influence  of  individual  Pro- 
fessors to  awaken  interest  in  the  studv  of  the  natural 
sciences  which  had  a  plac  ?  in  that  curriculum;  but  the 
time  came  wlien  he  felt  lustified  in  departing  so  far 
from  tradition  as  to  introdr-ce  a  separate  and  distinct 
course  of  instruction,  sulistil^ting  modern  languages 
for  the  ancient,  and  giving  tin;  place  of  prominence  to 
subjects  which  he  regarded  as  more  immediately  prac- 
tical. This  new  course  was  annSunced  in  1828,  and  at 
once  provoked  sharj)  criticMsm.  (y;her  Colleges  felt  that 
the  foundations  of  sound  learninif  were  being  shaken, 
and  arrayed  themselves,  almost  without  exception, 
against  such  revolutionary  theories.  The  opposition, 
however,  reacted  in  favor  of  Union,  not  only  because 
it  served  to  keej)  the  name  of  the  College  before  the 
public,  but  because  the  very  ideas  wh^dl  were  so  openly 
condemned  commended  themselves  t(j  many  The  re- 
sult was  a  large  increase  in  i)atronage  aud  a  widespread 
conviction  that  Union  was  a  College  for\he  times.  Dr. 
Nott  was  in  reality  the  j)ioneer  in  modtrn  educational 
progress,   and   there  is   scarcely  a    CollelB  today  that 
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has  not  followed  the  course  which  he  blazed  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

COLLEGE    GOVERNMENT. 

Scarcely  less  important,  certainly  no  less  disturbing, 
was  the  change  in  College  discipline  which  soon  became 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Union  College.  The 
old  system  had  been  harsh  and  unsympathetic,  coercive, 
and  repressive  in  spirit,  arbitrary  and  extreme  in  its 
penalties — the  prolific  source  of  unrest  among  stu- 
dents, leading  often  to  open  rebellion.  Questions  of  dis- 
cipline consumed  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  and  were  regarded  of  the  first  im- 
portance. One  has  but  to  read  the  elaborate  code 
adopted  by  every  College  one  hundred  years  ago  to 
realize  that  the  life  of  the  student  was  hedged  about 
with  restrictions,  many  of  them  petty  and  exasperating, 
well  fitted  to  incite  to  disobedience.  It  is  of  course  not 
fair  to  judge  the  old  order  by  that  which  now  obtains 
in  the  College  world.  The  times  were  different.  Cer- 
tain principles  of  government  then  generally  accepted 
have  since  been  repudiated.  Other  standards  of  conduct 
prevailed,  but  human  nature  was  the  same,  and  youth 
resented  interference  with  its  libertv.  Hence  the  con- 
stant  friction  between  students  and  the  Facultv.  The 
conditions  called  for  relief,  and  Dr.  Nott  again  led  the 
way.  He  substituted  jiersonal  influence  for  official 
power,  appeals  to  reason  and  affection  for  the  com- 
mands of  authoritv.  We  would  not  intimate  that  other 
Presidents  had  never  attenii)ted  such  substitutions,  but 
Dr.  Nott  adopted  it  definitely  and  finally,  as  a  fixed 
policy  of  administration,  and  held  i)ersistently  to  it 
through  all  the  long  years  of  his  official  life.  His  aim 
and  method  can  best  be  told  in  his  own  words  taken 
from  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  1854  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  his  Presi- 
dencv : 

**When  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presidency  of 
Union  College  was  elected  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Faculty,  and  on  the  same  principles,  in  the 
main,  that  had  in  previous  times  characterized  the  govern- 
ment of  most  of  the  New  England  Colleges.  The  mmi- 
ber  of  students  was  small.  Suspensions  and  expulsions 
had  been  frequent.     Much  inconvenience  and  perplexity 
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had  been  occasioned  to  the  Trustees,  as  well  as  to  the 
Faculty,  by  irregularities  becoming  more  and  more  nu« 
merou-s  in  spite  of  the  most  constant  judicial  scrutiny. 

"During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  election  of  the 
l)resent  l^resident,  no  change  was  attempted.  The  Fac- 
ulty met  and  sat  as  a  court,  arraigned  offenders,  exam- 
ined witnesses  and  i)assed  judgment,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity and  formality  of  a  civil  tribunal.  This  occupied 
mn<*h  time  and  occasioned  much  perplexity.  Besides 
this,  it  was  found  jnactically  to  array  the  students 
against  the  Faculty,  to  prevent  mutual  confidence,  and 
to  provoke  rather  than  deter  from  transgression. 

"At  length  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  College  came 
to  an  issue  with  a  student  on  the  ijuestion  of  his  right 
to  illuminate  his  room  on  a  certain  occasion.  The  stu- 
dent would  not  retreat  and  was  therefore  expelled.  His 
father  api)ealed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  the 
charter  of  the  College  gave  him  a  right  to  do,  and,  after 
the  College  had  been  disturbed  l)y  the  discussion  of  the 
(picstion  for  six  months,  the  student  was  restored  to  his 
standing. 

"The  President  then  determined  never  again  to  con- 
vene the  Faculty  on  a  question  of  discipline,  and  though 
fifty  years  have  ehipsed  he  has  never  done  so.  After  the 
announcement  of  this  determination,  he  proposed  to  the 
Board  to  fit  uj)  rooms  in  the  College  in  which  he  might 
reside  with  his  family,  and  thus  personally  take  charge 
of  the  government  of  the  institution.  He  was  told  by  the 
Trustees  that  he  would  not  be  a])le  to  live  in  the  College 
a  month  and,  though  they  reluctantly  consented  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  try  the  exi)eriment,  insisted  tliat 
it  should  be  at  the  least  practical  expense,  as  it  was  not 
l)ossible  that  it  should  succeed.  For  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, however,  it  has  succfunled.  Nor  has  he  in  the  mean- 
time, nor  has  a  member  of  the  institution. 

''The  government  of  the  College  in  the  meantime  has 
been  ])aternal,  adapted  to  the  age,  temi)er  and  constitu- 
tion of  its  members.  Whenever  an  individual  has  been 
found  oflfending  in  conduct,  or  delin(|uent  in  study,  he 
has  been  sent  for  and  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
V-  ])i\nmt  would  treat  a  child  under  similar  circumstances. 
His  most  intimate  companions  have  been  led  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  l)ehnlf.  If  a  member  of  a  Society,  that 
Society  has  l)een  appealed  to,  and  every  influence  at 
command  bi'ouglit  to  l)ear  upon  him.    These  efforts  per- 
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severed  in  have  almost  always  proved  successful.  When 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  parent  or  guardian  has 
been  requested  to  withdraw  his  son  or  ward. 

**In  this  way  the  relation  of  the  delinquent  to  the  in- 
stitution is  terminated  privately,  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible injury  on  either  side,  w^iilst  he  is  left  at  liberty  to 
complete  his  education  elsewhere,  which  is  sometimes 
happily  done  with  entire  success,  and  always  with  the  en- 
tire approbation,  often  by  the  advice  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  College  which  he  leaves. 

* '  Little  reliance  has  been  placed  on  appeals  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  fear.  Emulation  has  been  appealed  to,  and  to 
an  extent  that  has  sometimes  proved  injurious.  But 
latterly,  mor^l  and  religious  instruction,  the  sense  of 
honor,  and  the  love  of  knowledge  have  been  principally 
relied  on;  whilst  the  chief  concern  has  been  to  teach  the 
young  men  to  bring  themselves  under  the  rule  of  inward 
principle  rather  than  that  of  outward  fear  or  restraint." 

The  policy  here  outlined  was  so  distinctive  and  excep- 
tional and,  withal,  so  reasonable,  that  it  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  and  served  to  commend  the  College  to 
many  anxious  parents.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
such  a  method  of  government  would  have  been  success- 
ful had  it  been  generally  adopted,  since  so  much  depend- 
ed upon  the  personality  of  the  President.  Dr.  Nott 
seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  needed  to  vindicate  his 
theory.  This  whole  question  is  so  admirably  discussed 
bv  Dr.  Tavler  Lewis,  in  a  letter  written  but  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  that  we  gladly  reprint  his  argument: 

**  Schenectady,  December  20,  1873. 
'*My  Dear  Sir:  What  you  say  in  respect  to  Dr.  Nott's 
government  is  true  in  fact.  Such  was  the  man,  and  such 
the  course  pursued  by  him  during  his  long  achninistra- 
tion,  extending  to  the  unexampled  term  of  sixty-two 
years.  But  the  question  still  remains,  Was  it  the  right 
course!  I  mean,  right  in  itself — right  in  respect  to  gen- 
eral practice,  without  the  safeguards  arising  from  Dr. 
Nott's  warm  heart,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  character?  With  him  it  was  a  most  undoubted  suc- 
cess. Would  it  have  been  so  in  the  hands  of  others?  It 
used  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Nott's  mcxle  of  ruling  a  Col- 
lege would  make  it  difficult  for  anyone  that  might  follow 
him.     There  was  truth  in  this,  and  it  was  felt  bv  his 
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immediate  successor,  Dr.  I^aurens  P.  Hickok.  This  gen- 
tleman resembled  him  in  mildness  and  amiability,  though 
without  what  might  be  called  his  i>ersonal  magnetism, 
while  ])resenting  a  marked  contrast  in  other  aspects 
of  character.  Dr.  Hickok  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  action,  as  well  as  of  contemplation;  he  was  a  lover 
of  right,  or  righteousness,  in  its  purest  sense;  a  lover  of 
law,  as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  were  under  its 
jurisdiction ;  but  he  was  best  known  as  a  profound  phil- 
osophical thinker.  His  great  kindness  of  disposition 
would  have  led  him  cheerfully  to  follow  the  disciplinary 
method  that  had  been  so  long  and  so  clearly  marked  out 
by  his  i)redecessor,  even  had  he  not  been  required  to  con- 
form to  it  by  an  express  resolution  of  the  Trustees, 
passed  in  conformity  with  a  provision  of  the  trust-deed 
you  have  mentioned,  and  which  secured  to  the  College 
its  largest  fund.  The  personal  qualities  referred  to  in 
Dr.  H.,  his  long  and  familiar  acquaintance,  both  as  stu- 
dent and  as  associate,  with  Dr.  Xott's  way,  his  cordial 
assent  to  it  in  its  main  features,  would  doubtless  have 
se(Mired  a  successful  administration,  had  he  not  spon  re- 
signed his  office  from  a  strong  personal  desire  to  devote 
himself  more  completely  to  his  cherished  philosophical 
studies.  With  one  an  entire  stranger  to  the  College  and 
its  previous  management,  the  successorship  to  such  a 
leader  might  have  l)een  hazardous. 

**  Another  cause  which  secured  its  favorable  working  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Nott  was  the  co-ojieration,  for  so  many 
years,  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  his  son-in-law  and  most 
intimate  friend.  The  two  men  were  verv  unlike,  and 
vet  the  harnionv  lx»tween  them,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
dissimilar  characters,  was  perfect.  A  most  thorough 
confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and  moral  principle  of  the 
one  was  eciually  balanced  by  a  like  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom, the  sagacity  and,  more  than  all,  the  paternal  af- 
fection of  the  other.  It  was  this  last  trait  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  rendered  successful  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Nott  a  method  of  College  government  that,  with  others, 
might  have  been  a  dangerous  failure.  Viewed  by  itself, 
and  as  it  has  been  sometimes  described  without  qualifi- 
cation, it  is  certainly  open  to  many  objections.  Dr.  Nott 
has  been  represented  as  appealing  solely,  or  in  the  main, 
to  the  feeling  of  self-resjiect.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  1>etween  using  this  as  a  governing,  or  as  an 
aiding  principle;  between  employing  it  in  a  hollow,  arti- 
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ficial  way.  or  as  a  method  of  directing  the  mind  to  the 
true  moral  worth — as  sometliing  to  be  gained  or  lost. 
The  unqualified  doctrine  of  self-respect,  as  often  pre- 
sented by  mere  humanitarian  reformers,  has  suspicious 
features.  Have  we  a  right  thus  un(]ualifiedly  to  tell  a 
young  man  to  respect  himself  when  he  has  been  doing 
wrong?  Is  that  the  first  and  most  fitting  frame  of  mind 
required  of  him?  Are  not  humility,  self -distrust,  repent- 
ance— penance,  even,  in  some  salutary  sense — duties  that 
take  precedence  ?  The  two  instructions  may,  indeed,  l>e 
combined.  The  sense  of  sin  and  vileness  mav  be  rendered 
more  keen  by  a  consideration  of  moral  dignity,  or  'spirit 
worthiness,'  to  use  Dr.  llickok's  favorite  phrase,  which 
they  have  contravened,  or  put  in  jeopardy.  It  may  thus 
be  well  to  point  young  men  to  a  potential  spiritual  value 
in  themselves  as  marred  and  degraded  by  the  offence — a 
time  self-respect  which  they  must  strive  to  recover;  but 
tliis  must  be  done  by  wary  speech,  and,  above  all,  there 
must  be  with  it  a  loving  heart,  or  there  is  danger  of  cov- 
ering up  that  true  view  of  allegiance  to  God  and  the 
right  which  is  so  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  such  a  process 
of  disciplinary  instruction.  The  young  man  has  indeed 
offended  against  himself;  but  the  Scripture  presents  a 
higher  idea,  and  uses  a  higher  language.  *  Against  Thee, 
Thee  only,  have  I  sinned'/  it  is  Mn  Thy  sight  that  I  have 
done  evil.'  This  is  tlie  feeling  primarily  to  be  awakened. 
And  then  it  may  be  added :  I  have  wronged  my  own  soul ; 
T  have  lost  the  approval  of  conscience,  or,  in  other  words, 
my  true  self-respect.  Thoughts  like  these,  coming  in 
their  proper  places,  are  not  only  right,  but  may  intensify 
the  higher  and  purer  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however, 
that  in  unskillful  hands,  or  as  prompted  by  a  mere  finess- 
ing spirit,  or  by  nothing  higher  than  a  shrewd  ethical 
sagacity,  all  such  talk  of  self-respect  may  be  but  the 
worst  of  spiritual  poisons.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  incurable  mischief  may  be  wrought  by  men 
who  would  imitate  Dr.  Xott  without  the  possession  of 
that  personal  quality  which,  with  him,  was  the  great  se- 
curity for  the  good,  and  the  effectual  antidote  for  the 
evil  connected  with  such  a  mode  of  moral  discipline. 
The  mere  managing,  or  finessing  y)rocess  on  which  some 
pride  themselves,  as  containing  the  great  secret  of  ease 
and  success  in  educational  government,  has  for  one  of 
its  greatest  evils  its  contagious  nature.  With  no  higher 
principle  of  grace  or  morals  to  counteract  it,  it  i)asses 
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readily  from  the  teacher  to  the  taught,  i)eri)etuatiiig  it- 
self, and,  it  may  Ix*,  in  a  geometrical  progression.  It 
furnislies  the  argument  mainly  used  l)y  those  who  are 
opposed  to  cor[)oral  punishment,  or  any  severe  discipline 
in  our  common  schools.  'See,'  sav  thev,  'how  easilv 
WO  get  along  without  that  rrJic  of  bnrhurism.  We  praise 
a  bov,  we  make  liim  think  well  of  himself  and  that  makes 
him  l>eliave  himself;  we  tell  him  that  he  mav  one  dav 
become  President  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  wonder- 
ful, say  they,  how  this  oi>erates;  how  easy,  too,  it  makes 
things.  Tnie,  but  at  what  an  exi^ense,  it  may  be,  of  moral 
l)rincii>le  in  after  life!  T  am  not  unqualifiedly  condemn- 
ing this  ai)j)eal  to  self-resi)ect.  As  used  by  Dr.  Nott  it 
was  a  different  thing  from  those  imitations,  or  rather 
caricatures  of  it.  I  am  enabled  to  say  this  from  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  man.  We  sometimes  conversed 
upon  the  subject  after  I  became  a  member  of  the  Facul- 
ty, more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  held  the  more  con- 
servative ideas,  as  they  seemed  to  me,  of  paramount 
authority,  inflexible  penalty,  unyielding  law.  Ideas,  I 
nuiy  call  them,  since  I  had  no  ex])erience  like  his  own, 
and  no  ])racticai  ])articii)ation  in  the  government  of  the 
College,  which  was  wholly  auto<Tatic.  He  would  say  to 
me,  in  substance:  As  a  theory,  your  doctrine  is  right. 
It  contains  princij^les  tliat  should  never  l)e  lost  sight  of, 
where  they  are  truly  api)licable.  It  is  thus  applicable 
to  the  army,  to  the  city,  to  the  State.  But  the  College  is 
a  family,  and  its  govermnent  should  be  ])arental.  These 
young  students  are  my  children.  T  am  to  them  in  place 
of  a  father.  T  feel  as  such  toward  them,  and  not  sim- 
ply as  their  governor,  or  their  official  head.  Thus  re- 
garded, the  paternal  rule  was,  with  him,  no  sham.  Wise 
indeed  was  he  in  its  administration,  but  it  was  no  finess- 
ing, such  as  1  have  described  it  as  ])ractised  in  other 
cases.  It  may  have  sometimes  presented  that  appear- 
ance to  outside  observers,  and  thus  brought  upon  him 
that  charge  of  'management'  to  which  you  refer.  Such 
a  feeling,  too,  did  sometimes  exist  in  the  College,  and  so 
far,  it  mav  be  conceded,  there  was  connected  with  this 
paternal  discij^line  an  almost  unavoidable  evil.  The  good 
boys,  of  whom  T  was  one — having  no  College  misdemean- 
ors, slight  or  serious,  to  boast  of — could  hardly  help 
feeling",  sometimes,  that  the  Doctor  was  partial  to  *the 
wilder  fellows;'  that  he  rather  liked  them,  in  fact,  and 
took  more  pains  with  them  than  with  the  other  and  more 
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exemplary  members  of  the  College.  Out  of  this  grew 
that  idea  of  management  which  some  carried  with  them 
into  the  world,  though  any  unfavorable  feeling  that  might 
have  thence  arisen  was  cured  in  all  of  us  who  had  famil- 
iar intercourse  with  him  in  after  life.  It  was,  after  all, 
as  I  look  back  to  it,  but  the  self-righteousness  of  the  more 
orderly  sheep,  who  felt  like  charging  the  shepherd  with 
partiality  because  he  did  not  notice  them  in  their  se- 
cure bookish  pastures,  but  went  so  much  after  the  strag- 
gling ones  in  the  wilderness.  Or  it  was  like  the  mur- 
muring of  the  well-behaved  elder  brother,  who  said:  *I 
serve  thee  faithfully,  1  have  never  broken  thy  command- 
ment,' when  he  was  breaking  the  very  heart  of  the  law 
in  his  eiivy  oi  tli(3  pains  taken  to  welcome  back  the  re- 
turning prodigal. 

**This  was  the  real  secret  of  success  in  Dr.  Nott's 
'management.'  It  was  his  deep  sincerity.  He  may  have 
prided  himself  upon  his  skill,  especially  when  he  saw  it 
productive  of  such  desirable  results.  It  was  a  natural 
trait  in  his  character,  as  you  have  intimated,  to  be  fond 
of  doing  things  cleverly  and  elTectuaily.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice, however,  to  say  that,  in  his  dealings  with  students, 
this  desire  was  wholly  subordinate  to  a  purer  aim.  Love 
was  predominant ;  hence,  a  resort  to  anything  rather  than 
summary  justice  or  si)eedy  excommunication.  Artifices 
may  be  innocent.  Even  if  verging  toward  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  truthful,  better  to  exceed  a  little  *in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent'  than  to  fail  in  *the  tenderness  of 
the  dove.'  I  call  to  mind  an  expression  of  his  that  was 
very  frequent:  *'I  cannot  bear  to  give  up  that  boy,"  he 
would  say;  and  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  said  showed 
the  deep  parental  heart,  sanctifying,  as  it  were,  every 
mode  of  effort  for  the  ror-overv  of  the  vouthful  wander- 
er.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  made  Dr.  Nott's 
students  love  him  so  in  after  life.  It  was  this,  especial- 
ly, which  made  him  almost  an  object  of  worshij)  to  those 
who  were  conscious  that  ho  had  saved  them  from  moral 
shipwreck,  or  hopeless  spiritual  ruin. 

*'When  every  known  means  within  his  power  had 
failed  and  he  felt  it  due  to  ])arents  to  advise  the  with- 
drawal of  their  son  from  College,  even  then  there  fol- 
lowed him  this  Move  that  never  failoth.'  As  he  savs  him- 
self,  in  the  semi-centennial  discouise  to  which  you  refer, 
instead  of  insisting  upon  their  exclusion  from  other  Col- 
leges, he  not  only  permitted  but  used  means  for  facilitat- 
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iiig  tlioir  admission,  not  by  concealment,  but  by  a  frank 
statement  of  the  case  to  the  autliorities  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions, ile  might  do  l)etter  elsewhere;  a  change  may 
1x?nefit  him  l)y  the  disrui>ti(ni  of  evil  associations;  if  we 
have  failed,  otlieis  mav  be  more  successful  m  the  use  of 
means  for  his  redemption — this  was  the  style  of  reason- 
ing constantly  employed.  Give  him  another  ch<ince.  Such 
was  the  noble  language  habitual  to  him  on  these  occa- 
sions. Il(»  IVlt  no  jealousy  when  other  Colleges  received 
on(»  who  had  failed  at  Union,  and  he  would  never  allow 
himself  to  be  censure<l  for  a  reverse  i)roceedings  of  a 
similar  kind. 

'*T  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  both  sides  to  tha 
question  resi)ecting  Dr.  Nott's  general  policy,  stating 
fairly  the  objections  to  it,  and  the  evils  to  which  such  a 
course  might  lead  in  other  hands.  In  one  res])ect,  how- 
ever, I  nmst  say  that,  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  it. 
Dr.  Xolt  *  managed'  In^ter  than  any  President,  or  any 
Facultv,  I  ever  heard  of.  Kverv  once  in  a  while  there 
(*omes  a  rej)ort  of  what  are  called  rebellicms  in  some  of 
our  Colleges.  Some  special  grievance  is  alleged.  There 
is  a  class  rising.  Very  bold  and  determines!  resolutions 
are  i)asse<l.  Our  omniscic^nt  newsi)ai)ers  take  it  uj). 
S(mie  favor  the  stud(»nts,  others  giv(»  good  advice  to  the 
Faculty  to  stand  firm  and  not  suffer  wholesome  disci- 
l)line  to  b(»  relax<'d  or  overborne.  The  institution  is 
threat(Mied  with  ruin.  There  is,  at  first,  a  great  manifes- 
tation of  sj)irit  on  both  sides.  The  authorities  cannot 
give  uj)  the  obnoxious  study,  or  the  obnoxious  ordinance. 
The  students  are  requirefl  to  yield.  There  is,  in  fact, 
the  show  of  submission,  sometimes;  but  it  too  often  ha]>- 
])ens  that  they  gain  the  substantial  victory  in  the  end. 
Thev  are  ostensiblv  broui>ht  to  obev,  but  it  is  with  the 
understanding  that,  in  return  for  this  apnearance  of 
deference^  to  authority,  the  offensive  regulation  is  to  b? 
re])ealed  after  a  season,  or  modified,  or  made  optional 
in  its  observance,  or  something  less  stringent  introduced 
in  its  stead.  Now  Dr.  Nott,  accommodating  and  disci- 
pline-relaxing as  some  were  disi)osed  to  think  him,  nev- 
er yielded  to  a  College  rebellion.  He  always  conquererl 
it,  j)ut  it  down  completely  and  by  the  most  effectual 
measures.  This  he  accomplished  by  that  legitimate 
'management'  which  his  sagacity,  his  keen  perception 
of  chara^^ter  and  of  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  men 
or  boys  ennbh^l  him  successfully  to  y>racti8e.     A  few  of 
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the  boldest  he  would  immediately  and  without  parley 
send  home  to  their  parents.  This  prompt  in  terrorem 
process  prepared  the  way  for  dealing  more  effectually 
with  the  timid  and  irresolute.  While  all  were  expect- 
ing some  fearful  blow,  some  universal  sweep  of  dismis- 
sion, he  would  be  ** managing"  with  them  privately.  He 
had  studied  evers^  individual  in  the  class  and  could  read- 
ily  decide  as  to  the  kind  of  moral  artillery  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  each.  He  knew  exactly  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  fears  of  the  cowardlv,  the  bluster  of  the 
vain,  the  moral  or  religious  principle  of  the  conscien- 
tious. He  would  do  this  all  alone,  discarding  all  meet- 
ings or  resolutions  of  the  P^aculty,  which  he  viewed  as 
simply  empty  counterblasts  to  the  similar  proceedings  of 
the  students,  and  calculated  rather  to  strengthen  them  in 
their  course.  Verv  soon  the  bold  fesolvers  would  find 
their  counsels  all  divided.  Irresolution  would  be  everv- 
where  betraying  itself.  Those  who  were  abashed  by  the 
thought  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  shown  sym])toms  of  yielding,  received  encourage- 
ment in  duty,  as  they  were  pleased  to  regard  it,  by  find- 
ing others  in  the  same  dutiful  predicament.  Mutual  dis- 
trust— a  good  thing  among  wrong-doers — relaxed  all  the 
nerves  of  the  conspiracy;  the  esprit  de  corps  was  lost, 
and,  when  the  stronger  ones  found  everything  thus  go- 
ing to  wreck,  they  consulted  their  fancied  honor,  and 
soothed  its  hurt  in  so  fair  a  ])lea  for  yielding.  In  short. 
Dr.  Xott  always  broke  them  up,  and  so  strong  became 
the  oj)inion  of  his  being  irresistible  in  this  way  that  re- 
bellions and  conspiracies  in  Union  College  became  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  No  other  institution  of  its  age  has 
had  so  few  of  them.  Our  old  files  of  newspapers  may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  such  occurrences,  yielding,  as 
thev  o-enerally  do,  some  of  the  most  spicy  items  of  gen- 
eral interest." 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Dr.  Nott's  disciplinary 
theories  should  affect  the  relations  between  Union  and 
other  Colleges,  and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  third 
direction  in  which  his  policy  was  distinctive  and  orig- 
inal. 

TXTKRCOLLEGTATE  RET.ATI0NS. 

It  had  become  an  unwritten  law  in  the  earlv  historv  of 
American  Colleges  that  each  institution  should  respect 
the  disciplinary  action  of  every  other  institution,  so  that 
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a  student  who  was  under  discipline  in  one  College  found 
it  impossible  to  enter  another.  Within  reasonable  lim- 
its, thi:^  intercollegiate  comity  was  right  and  necessary, 
but  occasions  frcijuently  arose  when  it  worked  injus- 
tice and  serious  harm.  As  already  asserted,  the  code  of 
ahnost  every  ('ollege  was  needlessly  repressive,  seeking 
to  regulate  all  the  details  of  undergraduate  life.  There 
was  little  recognition  of  any  distinction  between  mis- 
chief and  malice,  youthful  follv  and  essential  wicked- 
ness.  Jt  was  enough  that  a  student  had  transgressed  a 
known  College  rule.  That  made  him  guilty  of  disobedi- 
ence, which  was  the  sin  that  could  not  be  condoned.  The- 
oreti(*ally,  disobedience  is  disobedience  whether  the  of- 
fence is  committed  against  a  rule  of  proi)riety  or  a  great 

moral  law,  and  the  authority  back  of  all  lailes  must  vin- 

• 

dicate  itself  or  lose  res]>ect.  Following  this  theory.  Col- 
leges imposed  severe  penalties  for  many  offences  with- 
out moral  coloring  save  that  which  inheres  in  any  dis- 
regard of  authority.  As  a  result  many  students,  essen- 
tially high  minded,  but  fun  loving  and  with  exuberant 
spirits,  foun<i  thems(»lves  forced  out  of  College  for  com- 
paratively harmless  i)ranks,  or  for  misdemeanors  that 
today  would  pass  unnoticed.  This  raised  a  really  seri- 
ous questicm.  Must  College  authority  be  maintained  at 
such  great  cost  to  individunis  whose  offences,  whatever 
else  might  be  said  of  them,  did  not  indicate  a  vicious 
nature?  Dr.  Xott  met  this  question  squarely  by  refus- 
ing to  re(»ognize  the  binding  force  of  the  unwritten  law 
which  recjuired  one  College  to  respect  the  disciplinary 
action  of  another  College,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  In  other  words,  he  broke  away  from  the  re- 
straints of  intercollegiate  comity  as  then  understood, 
and  admitted  to  Union  students  under  the  bane  of  other 
institutions.  For  this  he  was  severely  denoimced,  and 
oi)i)robrious  names  were  aT)plied  to  the  College. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  bold  policy,  despite 
the  criticism  which  it  provoked,  led  to  a  gradual  but 
c()mi)lete  change  in  the  attitude  of  College  authorities 
toward  minor  offences,  so  that  today  few  students  are 
))lnced  under  discipline  save  for  acts  which  compromise 
their  moral  character.  Under  these  changed  conditions 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  any  College,  in  the  interests 
of  fnir  i)lay.  to  disreerard  the  claims  of  courtesy  in  its 
relations  with  other  Colleges. 

[t  should  not  be  thought  that  Dr.  Nott  was  lenient 
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toward  all  offenders,  nor  that  he  failed  altogether  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  other  Colleges.  He  refused  abso- 
lutely to  condone  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  students. 
Organized  revolt  against  College  authority  was  much 
more  common  then  than  it  is  now,  and,  whenever  it  oc- 
curred, he  gave  his  support  to  the  constituted  authority. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  a  most  interesting  letter  which 
he  wrote  in  1830  to  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  xVlonzo  Potter, 
then  living  in  Boston : 

*'Rev.  a.  Potter: 

*'My  Dear  Sir:  As  it  is  our  time  of  examination,  I 
have  only  a  moment  to  write.  How  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  know  so  much 
more  of  our  affairs  than  we  do  of  theirs,  I  cannot  tell. 
We  write  no  newspaper  puffs — we  send  abroad  no 
agents — ^we  do  not  even  print  a  pamphlet  catalogue. 
We  remain  quiet.  We  speak  evil  of  no  other  College, 
and  try  to  mind  our  own  affairs.  The  ivhy  is  as  un- 
accountable as  the  hovh  I  cannot  imagine  the  reason 
why  there  should  be  occasion,  year  after  year,  to  say 
anything  about  us,  true  or  false.  If  we  had  even,  in 
any  case,  during  the  troubles  in  other  Colleges,  coun- 
teracted their  plans,  or  given  shelter  to  what  they  call 
their  rebels,  there  might  be  a  reason,  if  not  a  justifica- 
tion, for  this  rei^eated  complaint.  But  it  is  a  truth 
that,  though  always  applied  to,  we  have  always  refused 
young  men  revolting  from  government  elsewhere.  And 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  Yale  revolters,  though  they 
have  been  readilv  received  in  several  institutions  around, 
and  though  numbers  have  applied  to  us  for  admission, 
we  have,  as  usual,  declined  receiving  them,  and  thus 
given  our  influence  to  Yale  in  time  of  difficulty — an  in- 
fluence that  may  have  been  of  little  use  to  them,  but 
still  that  ought,  at  least,  to  have  secured  us  against 
complaint. 

'*As  to  our  admissions  we  must,  of  course,  be  th? 
judges  of  what  our  state  of  society  requires,  and  what  it 
will  bear.  If  the  Colleges  in  New  England  require  more 
or  less,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make.  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say.  that  we  are  yearly  receiving  students  from 
them,  students  of  unimpeached  standing,  who  do  not 
take  rank  here  as  I  should  expect,  if  their  classes  are 
so  much  in  advance  of  ours.  We  are,  however,  I  admit, 
doing  not  so  well  as  I  could  wish;  not  so  well  as  we 
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ought  to  do.  I  hoj^e  our  friends  in  the  East  are  doing 
better.  But,  whether  ]>etter  or  worse,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that,  in  more  respeets  than  one,  they  speak  ill  of 
us  without  eause,  and  the  only  consoling  circumstance 
about  it  is  that  it  is  without  cause. 

**  Yours  sincerelv, 

^*E.NoTT." 

We  may  well  conclude  our  j presentation  of  this  much 
discussed  f(»ature  of  Dr.  Nott's  administration  by 
quoting  again  from  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis: 

** Obloquy  has  been  cast  ujum  Union  for  its  alleged 
course  in  receiving  students  dismissed  from  other  Col- 
leges, contrary  to  what  had  growm  to  be  a  kind  of  com- 
mon law.  Exj)ulsion,  it  was  said,  created  this  ban, 
though  mere  dismission,  or  some  forms  of  it,  might  fall 
short  of  such  a  disqualification.  The  difference  was 
not  clearlv  fixed,  but  Dr.  Nott  alwavs  avoided  the  more 
formal  exclusion,  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  to 
(*{nise  this  hopeless  bar.  Students,  however,  who  had 
benn  s(»nt  nwny  from  other  Colleges,  were  sometimes 
received  into  the  classes  of  Union.  Here  he  stood  firm. 
No  crv  of  *l^otanv  Bav' — to  use  some  of  the  classical 
language  which  the  charge  gave  rise  to  on  the  part  of 
others — ever  moved  him  an  inch  from  his  fixed  and  well- 
reasoned  determination.  The  classes  at  Union,  during 
his  administration,  were  always  large.  Such  foreign 
additions  were  too  inconsiderable  to  warrant  the  im- 
putation of  any  other  motive  in  receiving  them  than  one 
of  principle,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded.  This  prin- 
cij^le  was  the  same  with  that  adhered  to  in  the  reverse 
circumstances:  No  young  man  should  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  frifivq  afjain.  As  long  as  the  institu- 
tion against  which  he  had  offended  was  willing  to  give 
him  such  a  chance,  or  to  receive  him  back  on  any  terms, 
there  was  to  be  no  interfering.  Wlien  she  was  done 
wnth  him,  or  declared  herself  hopeless  of  effecting  his 
reformation,  or  doing  him  any  good,  her  claim,  as  well 
as  her  power,  Tvas  exhausted,  and  she  had  no  right  to 
control  the  young  man  in  any  way,  or  to  dictate  to 
others  what  they  might  or  might  not  do  in  relation  to 
him.  As  well  might  certain  members  of  the  medical 
])rofession  combine  to  cast  odium  on  any  one  who  re- 
ceived a  ])atient  whom  they  had  given  up.    Let  him  trii 
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again.  The  very  change,  bringing  him  into  new  asso- 
ciations, with  a  new  rei)utation  to  win,  might  be  his 
salvation.  Such  was  Dr.  Nott's  position,  such  was  his 
reasoning,  and  he  would  never  yield  it.  No  clamor,  no 
literary  vindietiveness,  strangely  intolerant  as  it  some- 
times is,  no  fear  of  unpopularity,  ever  moved  this  *  time- 
serving man,'  as  some  called  him,  from  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  so  unalterably  fixed  himself.  There  were 
times  when  the  Faculty  were  disposed  to  remonstrate 
mth  him.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  called  *  Botany 
Bay'  by  any  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  classical 
])urists  of  the  land.  He  was  advised  to  reject  some  stu- 
dents to  whom  the  College  from  which  they  came  had 
refused  to  give  the  regular  credentials  of  dismission. 
Dr.  Nott's  decision  was  to  treat  the  case  as  an  original 
one,  to  listen  to  the  statement  of  the  applicant,  to  treat 
with  all  due  consideration  what  might  be  alleged  against 
him,  to  ask  for  him  a  rehearing  and  a  restoration,  and, 
if  that  were  deemed  inadmissible,  unr'er  the  circum- 
stances, then,  according  to  his  own  best  judgment,  to 
receive  him  to  a  new  j)robation.  In  all  such  cases,  when 
his  mind  was  once  made  up,  he  would  play  the  autocrat 
most  magnificently.  The  young  man  is  not  to  be  given 
up;  let  him  try  again.  This  was  all  he  would  say  to  ob- 
jections urged  against  such  a  proceeding.  The  expel- 
ling College  may  have  been  right  in  the  course  it  has 
ti^ken,  but  it  has  no  right  to  ])lace  any  one  under  a  ban 
which  shall  exclude  him  from  all  hopes  of  education. 

**It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  there  is  another  view 
of  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  attention.  The 
general  interests  of  education,  it  might  be  said,  de- 
manded such  common  law,  or  common  understanding, 
that  a  student  sent  away  from  one  American  College 
should  find  no  admission  in  another.  It  was  good  to  havie 
something  that  might  be  deemed  effectual  as  a  last  re- 
straint. Dr.  Nott  was  willing  to  admit  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  there  was  justice  in  such  reasoning:.  As 
he  affirms,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Potter,  then  residing  at 
Boston  (and  in  reply  to  a  statement  of  such  charges 
made  against  him  in  New  England),  he  generally  ad- 
hered to  the  rule,  though  he  would  not  regard  it  as 
absolute  and  inflexible.  He  would  treat  other  Colleges 
with  all  the  courtesv  that  was  their  due;  he  would 
frankly  consult  them  in  any  case  that  might  arise;  he 
would  give  due  weight  to  any  remonstrance.     In  one 
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thing  he  never  failed,  and  that  was  to  support  their 
aiitliority  in  every  instance  of  open  rebellion.  When  he 
a<*ted  faithfully  in  all  those  respects,  then  would  he  fol- 
low his  own  best  judgment.  Something,  he  would  still 
maintain,  was  due  to  the  applicant.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, receive  such  a  one  as  matter  of  course,  although 
not  regarding  himself  bound  by  the  former  proceed- 
ings in  the  case,  as  ipso  facto  final  and  conclusive 
against  Inm.  A  mere  breach  of  College  rules,  even 
though  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  confessed  con- 
tumacy, would  not  justify  universal  and  hopeless  ex- 
clusion. Kach  special  case  was  to  be  decided  by  itself. 
A  Brainerd,  he  would  say,  had  once  been  expelled  from 
Vale  College  for  offences  like  these.  If,  however,  he 
found  on  examination  that  there  was  something  very 
bad  in  the  case,  some  s])ecial  dei)ravity  of  character  be- 
yond contempt  of  College  rules,  then,  whatsoever  might 
bo  his  (*ommiserati<m  for  the  individual,  he  would  not 
allow  his  strong  passion  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  one 
to  outweigh  the  fear  of  danger  to  those  already  under 
his  charge,  or  the  hazard  of  moral  contagion  that  might 
b(»  introduced. 

**My  object,  as  yours,  is  to  depict  the  man  as  he  was. 
His  general  reasoning  may  sometimes  have  been  wrong, 
or  he  may  have  erred  in  applying  it  to  particular  cases; 
but  his  motives  wcm'o  noble;  there  was  nothing  sordid 
about  him,  nothing  time-serving,  nothing  that  could  be 
called  unfair.  lie  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  all  our 
Colleges,  and  he  was  the  last  man  to  seek  to  build  up, 
bv  anv  underhand  means,  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided,  or  to  increase  its  numbers  at  the  expense 
of  others.  My  own  connection  with  the  College  as  a 
graduate,  as  one  intimately  familiar  with  its  history, 
and,  of  later  years,  as  a  member  of  its  Faculty,  war- 
rants me  in  indignantly  repelling  any  such  imputation 
\\\)ou  Dr.  Xott,  or  upon  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
so  hmg  the  honored  head." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GREEK    L.ETTER    FRATERNITIES — LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

The  outline  which  we  have  now  presented  of  Dr. 
Nott's  policies  shows  to  some  extent  the  distinctive 
place  which  Union  held  seventy-five  years  ago  among 
American  Colleges.  It  was  far  in  advance  of  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  assertion  and  practical  application  of 
principles  now  generally  recognized  as  reasonable  and 
right.  For  thus  daring  to  be  independent  and  pro- 
gressive it  paid  the  penalty  of  misrejjresentation  and 
abuse,  but  it  gained  the  reward  of  popular  support, 
so  that  for  many  years  its  graduating  classes  were  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Moreover,  it  won  eventually 
the  approval  of  the  whole  College  world,  as  one  institu- 
tion after  another  followed  in  the  path  which  Union  had 
marked  out. 

In  at  least  one  other  particular  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  Union's  position  gave  offence,  but  was  at 
the  same  time  prophetic  of  a  far-reaching  influence  in 
College  life.     We  refer  to  the  early  recognition  of  the 

GREEK  LETTER   FRATERNITIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  which, 
however,  resembles  the  other  College  fraternities  only 
in  name,  the  oldest  of  these  fraternities  were  founded  at 
Union.  Although  they  are  today  accepted,  not  only, 
but  welcomed  by  most  College  authorities,  they  were  at 
first  almost  universally  regarded  as  pernicious  in  their 
influence,  destructive  of  the  higher  aims  of  education, 
and  therefore  to  be  opposed  vigorously.  A  large  part 
of  the  history  of  College  discipline  in  America  between 
the  year  1825  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will 
be  found  to  be  connected  with  the  efforts  to  suppress 
these  fraternities.  The  one  element  of  secrecv  was 
doubtless  responsible  for  most  of  this  persistent  an- 
tagonism. To  account  for  this  we  have  but  to  remember 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  political  and 
religious  feeling  had  been  aroused  against  oath-bound 
societies.     The  crusade  which  followed  was  bitter  and 
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nnn^asoiiiiiir.  Any  organization  that  met  behind  closed 
floors  was  (•on<l(»nine<i  olThand.  The  verv  fact  that  its 
}>rocoedinii:s  W(»re  unknown,  and  could  not  be  known,  left 
\\w  imagination  fnn*  to  a<*t,  and,  in  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  imagination  pictured  every 
form  of  iniquity  as  hiding  in  the  darkness  of  the  secret 
chamber.  ii(»causo  ('oMogo  frat(»rnities  were  oath-bound 
and  sccr(»t,  they  fell  under  tlie  general  condemnation. 
*'if  tln^ir  puri»oses  were  good,  if  their  deeds  were  not 
evil,  why  sliouhl  tliey  seek  darkness  rather  than  light?'* 
The  very  <|uestion  was  equivalent  to  a  .iudgment  against 
tliem.  AVith  full  persuasion,  therefore,  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  thcMr  «*ause.  College  authorities  sought  to  stamp 
out  the  student  organizations  that  concealed  their  true 
nature*  under  the  convenient  cover  of  Greek  words  whose 
initial  letter  onlv  was  given  to  the  world. 

The  single  (exception  to  the  jiolicy  of  supiiression  was 
found  at  Tnion  (N)llege,  wh(M*(^  the  secret  fraternity  idea 
first  came  to  (expression.  In  1825  Kai)i)a  Alpha  was 
organized,  to  be  followed  quicklv  bv  Sigma  Phi  in  1827, 
and  Delta  Phi  in  182H.  Five  years'later,  or  in  1833,  Psi 
l'])silon  was  foundisl;  then,  in  1S47,  Tlieta  Delta  Chi. 
Whatever  mav  liave  been  the  character  of  these  fraterni- 
ties  at  the  beginninir  fand  of  others  founded  elsewhere). 
they  are  now  firmly  established  as  important  and,  in 
general,  ]i(»l])ful  factors  in  College  life.  It  is  possible, 
and  even  i)robabIe,  that  in  manv  instances  their  spirit, 
if  not  their  organic  form,  has  been  essentially  changed 
in  the  progress  of  years.  Re  this  as  it  may,  they  found 
at  T'^nion  a  congenial  home  from  the  first,  while  in  al- 
most everv  otlier  (^ollege  thev  were  for  manv  vears  an- 
tagonized.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  relatively 
large  number  of  students  coming  to  Union  from  other 
Colleges  during  the  Dcriod  of  the  most  violent  agitation 
against  secret  societies.  Members  of  College  fraterni- 
ties generally  were  given  the  alternative  of  leaving  the 
fraternity  or  leaving  (^ollcge.  Many  who  chose  to  leave 
College  turned  naturally  to  Union,  where  larger  liberty 
was  accorded.  They  were  often  men  of  strong  character 
and  serious  ])urpose,  as  their  course  at  Union  subse- 
fiuently  nroved.  Such  a  man.  for  instance,  as  the  Hon. 
J.  SterMnsr  Morton.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  cabinet,  was  one  of  twelve  who  left 
^fichigan  T'nivcrsitv  and  <*ame  to  Union,  rather  than 
yield  their  fraternity  allegiance.    Mr.  Morton  once  said 
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tliat  liis  associates  in  this  act  were  among  the  best  men 
in  th('  Tiiiversitv,  ovimv  one  of  whom  irained  distinction 
in  after  life. 

Knongh  lias  been  said  to  show  tlie  important  connec- 
tion which  I'nion  snslained  to  tlie  frateraity  system 
wliicli  has  become  <»ne  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
Am(»rican  College  lif(».  In  this,  as  in  other  and  more  im- 
l»t)ifaiit  interests,  sh(»  took  the  initiative  and  marked  the 
(Msiirse  which,  with  scarcely  any  (exception,  her  sister 
Colleges  have  since  follow(»d.  The  pan»nt  chapter  of 
ea<'h  of  th(»  fraternities  fonnde<l  at  Union,  excepting 
Tiu'ta  Delta  Chi,  is  still  maintained,  and,  in  addition, 
chapters  of  five  other  fraternities  founded  elsewhere 
liave  l)een  c^^tablished,  nanM»lv,  Delta  I'psilon,  Alpha 
D(»lta  !Mn,  lieta  Theta  Pi,  IMii  (iamma  Delta,  and  Phi 
Delta  Theta.  The  present  attitude  of  the  College  toward 
these  fraternities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  building  sites 
cm  the  camj)ns  an»  ofTered  t^)  them  without  cost.  Five 
chapt(»r  hoin(»s  have  aln^ndy  b(»en  built,  and  it  is  prob- 
abh  that  within  a  few  v(»ars  each  fraternitv  will  have  a 
hojiio  on  tlie  College  gronnds. 

IJTKKAUY  SOCIKTIKS. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  so-called  Greek  letter 
fraternities,  l/iterarv  Societies  with  Greek  names  ex- 
isted  at  Union  as  at  most  other  Colleges.  The  history 
of  these  societies  is  interesting  as  showing  the  much 
gr(»atei*  ])romiiu»nce  given  in  foi'mer  days  to  distinct- 
ivelv  literarv  exercises.  The  members  of  these  Socie- 
ties  were  recjuired  to  present  essays  and  orations  and 
engage  in  formal  debaters.  Th(»  training  and  experience 
thus  alTonh^d  v\(»re  of  j practical  value  in  developing  men 
of  abilitv  in  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  theaters.  It  is 
to  l>e  regretted  that  these  Societies  have  now  lost  much 
of  their  iformer  nsefnlness,  and  in  many  instances  have 
only  a  nanu*  to  liv(».  llesponsibility  for  the  change  has 
iA'Um  beiMi  laid  at  th(»  door  of  the  Greek  letter  fraterni- 
ties. Uiick  of  all  other  cau>es,  however,  lies  the  in- 
creasing laek  of  interest  in  rhetorical  exercises,  due  in 
part  to  interest  in  other  forms  of  intellectual  activity  and 
in  i>art  to  the  growth  of  athletic  int(M'ests.  The  aims 
and  i<leals  of  education  have  changed  so  completely  in 
reciMit  years  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hold  students 
to  the  forms  and  nn^thods  of  self-culture  that  obtained 
with  their  fathers.    ThiM'e  are,  liow(*ver,  some  indications 
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of  a  revived  sense  of  the  value  of  correct  and  forceful 
writing  and  speaking,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  partial 
r(»tiirn,  at  h»ast,  of  the  intiM'est  which  once  found  expres- 
sion in  the  support  of  the  ** Literary  Societies"  of  our 
Colleges. 

The  Societies  which  exerted  the  greatest  influence  at 
Union,  and  which  were  especially  vigorous  in  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  were  the  Philomathean  and  the 
Adelphic.  From  time  to  time  others  were  organized, 
notably  the  l)eli)hian,  which  began  in  1819  and  was  de- 
signed especially  for  Southern  students.  But  these  two 
maintained  their  pre-eminence  and  gained  a  reputation 
and  a  vitality  which  have  kept  them  alive  to  the  present 
Their  anniversary  exercises  were  among  the  great  events 
of  the  College  year.  Their  various  offices  were  honors 
eagerly  sought,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  elections 
were  occasions  for  the  exen*ise  of  much  *' practical  poli- 
tics," when  rival  candidates  sought  support  by  all  the 
methods  known  and  followed  in  the  political  world.  The 
very  excitement  attending  these  elections  indicates  the 
large  place  which  the  Societies  held  in  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  students.  The  IMiilomathean  was  the  older, 
having  been  organized  by  the  students  of  the  Academy 
two  yejirs  before  the  Academy  was  merged  into  the  Col- 
lege, but  the  Adeli)hic,  though  lacking  the  prestige  of 
priority  of  esta])lishment,  having  ])een  organized  in 
1796,  quickly  gained  a  vigor  which  made  it  an  equal  com- 
petitor for  i^opular  favor.  That  these  Societies  were 
regarded  with  approval  by  the  College  authorities  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  new  buildings  were 
erected  in  1814,  rooms  were  especially  constructed  for 
them,  and  for  many  years  the  Philomathean  had  its  home 
in  the  south  end  of  South  College  and  the  Adelphic  in 
the  north  end  of  North  College.  The  spacious  rooms 
thus  provided  were  elaborately  furnished  and  each  be- 
came in  time  a  treasure  house  of  memorials  of  famous 
nu»mbers.  Each  Society  began  early  to  collect  a  library, 
which  after  IHl-i  was  kept  in  a  separate  room  adjoining 
the  large  Assem])ly  Hall.  These  libraries  grew  until 
each  numbered  several  thousand  volumes,  and  the  as- 
signed space  became  too  small.  As  interest  in  the  Socie- 
ties waned,  the  libraries  were  used  less  and  less,  so  that 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  best  for  the  preservation 
and  i)roi)er  care  of  the  books  to  incorporate  them  with 
th(»  College  liibrary.    Since  1894  the  Societies  have  held 
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a  joint  debate  annually  under  the  stimulus  of  prizes 
given  by  George  F.  Allison,  of  the  class  of  '85,  and  the 
Hon.  Wallace  T.  Foote,  of  the  class  of  '84.  Under  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  donors  of  these  prizes,  no  one 
can  compete  in  the  joint  debate  who  has  not  engaged  in 
at  least  ten  of  his  Society  debates  during  the  year.  This 
provision  was  intended  to  quicken  interest  in  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Societies  and  has  not  been  without  good 
results.  The  annual  debate,  which  is  held  on  or  near 
Washington's  birthday,  has  become,  in  connection  with 
certain  social  events,  one  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  winter  term. 

We  add  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Philomathean 
Societv,  since  that  is  the  older  and  its  records  have  been 
more  carefully  preserved.  It  may  be  said,  however,  of 
the  Adelphic  that  from  the  time  of  its  founding  it  has 
been  a  worthy  rival,  and  that  it  has  upon  its  almuni  roll 
names  no  less  distinguished  for  achievement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  in  the  ])ublic  service  than  those  which 
give  honor  to  its  older  sister. 

THE  PHTLOMATPIEAN   SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  October  17,  179.*5,  Benjamin  Romayne, 
Jr.,  John  B.  Romeyn,  Henry  F.  Yates,  Moses  I.  Cantine, 
Ijevi  FT.  Palmer,  Adrian  (\  Van  Slyck,  Cornelius  D. 
Schemerhoi-n,  Thomas  Romeyn,  Jr.,  and  Peter  C.  Veeder, 
''students  in  the  Academy  of  Schenectady,  having  con- 
sidered the  propriety  and  utility  of  forming  tliemselves 
into  a  society  for  the  promoting  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge,  such  as  composition,  speaking  and 
reading,  and  such  other  useful  exercises  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  appointed,  agreed  to  institute  a  society 
to  be  called  the  Calliopean  Society."  They  agreed,  also, 
that  the  Societv  should  meet  weeklv;  tliev  outlined  a 
form  of  organization,  and  they  ''appointed  a  committee 
to  form  an  Instrument  of  Subscription  and  a  System  of 
Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  So- 
ciety." On  the  following  Wednesday  officers  were 
elected  and  an  Instrument  of  Subscrijition  and  a  System 
of  Laws  and  Regulations  adopted.  The  original  draft 
of  this  Instrument,  or  constitution,  is  not  extant,  but 
from  a  draft  dated  1799,  doubtless  unaltered  as  regards 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  it  ai)])ears  that  these  objects 
were  ''the  acquirement  of  literary  knowledge,  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  the  cultivation  of  social  harmony 
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and  frididship."  The  literary  exercises  included  at  first 
declamations,  c()nii)Ositi()ns,  and  the  reading  and  criti- 
cism of  Eni^iish  authors;  later,  formal  and  extempore 
debatin.i?  were  added.  The  i)roceedings  of  the  Society 
wero  secret;  on  November  13,  1794,  a  member  was  fined 
Is  (3d  Vfof  reading  his  composition  to  a  person  who 
was  not  a  ^nember  of  the  Society,  and  thus  injuring  its 
reputation/' 

The  founders  of  the  Calliopean  Society  were  probably 
mere  boys ;  if  so,  they  were  possessed  of  the  high  serious- 
ness andJ.Uiaturity  which  so  often  surprise  us  in  the  rec- 
ords of  tlie  American  boy  of  an  earlier  generation,  whe:i 
life  was  less  complicated,  and,  therefore,  easier  to  grasj). 
Certainly  the  boys  of  the  Calliopean  Society  conducted 
themselves  with  wonderful  decorum  and  intelligence,  as 
the  minutes  of  their  meetings  prove.  The  literary  du- 
ties were  exacting;  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
chosen  with  great  care;  and,  at  first,  all  but  the  Secretary 
were  re<|uired  to  take  part  in  each  meeting.  ''The  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  the  cultivation  of  social  hannonv 
and  friendshij)"  were  active  objects;  neglect  of  duty, 
breaches  of  decorum  and  immoral  conduct  were  pun- 
ished by  ''fines,  admonition,  suspensions,  disgraceful  dis- 
missions and  expulsions."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Socie- 
ty, like  the  Phi  Beta  Kai)pa  Society,  was,  in  its  origin, 
something  more  than  a  literary  society.  In  spirit  it  was 
much  nearer  like  a  fraternitv. 

Debating  was  added  to  the  literary  exercises  at  the 
meeting  of  March  20,  171)4,  when  it  was  "Ordered:  That 
there  be  an  c.r  tempore  disputation  every  stated  meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  that  its  subject  be  made  known  by 
the  Secretary  the  evening  previous  to  its  discussion. 

"That  every  member  of  the  Society,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  obliged  when  called  upon  to  speak  upon 
the  debate  not  less  than  once  or  more  than  three  times 
without  express  leave  from  the  President,  under  the 
l)ennlty  of  a  sum  not  less  than  4d  or  exceeding  Is,  to  be 
determined  by  a  majority  present. 

"That  one-half  of  the  members  be  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  (|uestion  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side,  to 
bo  ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  shall  think 
most  ])roi)er     *     *     *  ^ 

"That  ui)on  the  close  of  the  debate  every  member 
shall  htivc  the  liberty  to  remark  upon  the  grammar,  pro- 
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nunciation  and  gesture,  &c.,  of  each  other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  exercise." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Society  disputed  the  ques- 
tion: ^*AVhether  Britain  be  justifiable  in  waging  war 
against  France."  The  next  subject  for  disputation  was: 
''Whether  gallanting  the  ladies  be  advantageous  for 
students."  It  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Thence  to 
''Whether  an  elective  or  hereditary  monarchy  be  prefer- 
able." Agreed  to.  Thence  to  ''Wliether  a  republican  or 
monarchical  government  be  preferable."  Agreed  to. 
Thence  to  ''Whether  a  spendthrift  or  a  miser  be  most  dis- 
advantageous to  society."  Thence  to  ''the  dead  lan- 
guages," "the  liberty  of  the  press,"  "the  advisability 
of  waging  war  with  Great  Britain,"  "the  desirability  of 
ladicS  making  overtures  for  marriage,"  "capital  pun- 
ishment," "slavery,"  "whether  an  old  maid  does  not 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  every  generous  mind,"  "eman- 
cipation," "standing  armies,"  "immigration,"  "whether 
Schenectady  be  a  proper  place  for  a  college,"  "whether 
it  be  proper  for  students  to  take  tea  frequently  with  the 
ladies,"  "the  theater,"  "lotteries,"  "duels,"  "the  ex- 
portation of  the  Africans,"  and  so  on.  These  subjects 
are  interesting,  sometimes  for  their  boyishness,  oftener 
for  their  seriousness,  and  as  an  index  to  the  topics  of 
the  time.  Formally  prepared  debates,  or  "forensic  dis- 
putations," were  later  added  to  the  literary  exercises. 
it  also  became  the  custom  for  the  President  to  open  each 
meeting  with  an  oration  or  "harangue." 

Meantime  the  Society  had  been  gathering  a  library, 
which  began  with  an  order  for  "a  set  of  Spectators"  at 
the  meeting  of  October  30,  1798.  By  gift  and  purchase 
this  library  grew  to  the  large  collection  of  books  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Union  College  Library  in  1886. 
These  books  were  much  read,  and  often — though  not  al- 
ways intelligently — commented  upon  in  the  margins;  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  more  intelligent  readers  were  not  commentators. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  September  3,  1795 — a  few  months 
after  the  founding  of  Union  College — the  Calliopean  So- 
ciety was  reorganized  as  the  Philomathean  Societv.  The 
effect  of  this  reorganization  was  to  associate  the  Society 
with  the  College  rather  than  the  Academy.  Otherwise 
the  change  was  hardly  more  than  formal.  The  member- 
ship remained  the  same,  the  meetings  continued  to  be 
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conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  probably  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  were  only  slightly  altered.  There 
was  no  break  in  the  existence  or  identity  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  strength  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  with  regard  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded,  and  especially  its  growth  in  institutional  char- 
acter, niav  best  be  shown  bv  citations  from  the  first  min- 
ute  books.  On  December  10,  1795,  it  was  ''Ordered: 
That  the  Society  wear  a  badge  on  all  such  times  as  they 
shall  think  proi)er,  that  the  color  be  light  blue,  and  that 
the  members  wear  it  on  the  left  arm."  On  March  26, 
]7!>(),  the  i)roper  times  for  wearing  the  badge  were  de- 
termined to  be  **on  all  collegiate  examinations  or  pub- 
lic speakings,  on  the  Independence  of  the  Tnited  States 
of  America  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Societv."  A 
badge  of  mourning  was  worn  for  thirty  days  after  the 
death  of  an  active  or  graduate  member.  On  January 
7,  1796,  it  was  i)roposed  to  add  to  the  constituticm  arti- 
cles providing  for  the  appropriate  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  tlie  Society,  and  of  the  anniversary^  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Tnited  States  of  America.  These 
pioposals  were  later  enacted.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Society  continued  to  l)e  celebrated  by  public  exercises 
for  many  years.  The  public  celebration  of  Independence 
Day  w^as  discontinue<l  by  a  vote,  passed  March  14,  1812. 
On "^ February  18,  171H),  it  was  ''Ordered:  That  there  be 
a  stiinding  committee  *  *  *  ai)))ointed  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  Society."  This  conmiittee  was  afterward 
superseded  by  a  censor,  who  should  be  elected  and  should 
choose  three  (councillors  to  act  with  him.  Decorum  was 
rigidly  insisted  upon;  two  members  were  fined  at  the 
meeting  of  November  25,  1796,  for  whispering  during 
the  exercises.  ^linutes  showing  the  care  taken  to  guard 
the  secrecv  of  the  transactions  of  the  Societv  are  of 
somewhat  f^ojjuent  occurrence.  On  February  25,  1796, 
it  was  ''Ordered:  That  the  old  papers  from  which  the 
(\mstitution  and  Laws  and  Orders  were  transcribed 
should  be  burned,  which  was  accordingly  done";  on  July 
7,  1796,  '*Mr.  Cleveland  re^iuested  a  dismission  from 
the  Society,  and  it  was  accordingly  granted  upon  his 
giving  a  certificate  to  keej)  in  ])rofound  secrecy  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society";  on  October  25,  1804,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  of  the  Faculty  forbidding  **any  Lit- 
(M'nry  Society  to  meet  during  study  hours,  unless  the  offi- 
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cers  of  the  College  were  acquainted  with  all  its  proceed- 
ings and  allowed  to  control  its  internal  regulations," 
the  Society  changed  its  day  of  meeting  from  Thursday 
to  Saturday.  This  was  done  to  preserve  '^the  degree 
of  independence,  particularly  Jn  *  *  *  internal  gov- 
ernment, *  *  *  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well  being 
of  the  Philamothean  Society";  but  nothing  in  the  action 
was  intended  *^as  any  way  derogating  from  that  re- 
spect for  the  officers  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Col- 
lege which  we  shall  always  be  proud  to  evince.  All  we 
wish  is  to  conduct  our  Society  in  the  manner  we  have 
done  for  years,  and  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  beneficial  to  our  literary  pursuits." 

The  first  meeting  place  of  the  Pliilomatheans  was  *' So- 
ciety Hall,"  in  the  Academy  building.  In  the  spring  of 
1805,  shortly  after  the  com])letion  of  West  College,  they 
began  to  meet  in  '^College  Hall,"  in  the  new  building. 
On  October  12,  1816,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  so- 
licit funds  for  the  furnishing  of  a  new  hall  in  South  Col- 
lege, then  in  course  of  erection.  This  new  hall  was  fur- 
nished and  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  1818. 
On  taking  possession  of  these  quarters  the  Society  passed 
resolutions  to  the  effect  that  none  but  members  should 
be  admitted  to  them  and  that,  upon  meeting  days,  the 
President  should  keej)  the  door  of  the  hall  closed  until 
a  quorum  had  assembled  in  the  adjoining  room.  The 
librar}%  meantime,  was  increasing  rapidly.  Appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  books  were  made  each  term, 
the  one  voted  on  November  21,  1818,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  Societv  owned  about  three  thou- 
sand  volumes  in  1848.  The  rigidity  of  discipline  was 
maintained  and  even  increased:  in  1817  the  Societv 
passed  an  order  that  the  names  of  members  expelled 
should  be  published  in  one  of  the  city  papers. 

The  Philomathean  Society  grew  with  the  College  in 
prosperity  and  influence.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
event  in  its  history  was  the  so-called  Semi-Centennial 
Anniversarv,  held  in  the  fiftv-fifth  vear  of  its  existence, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  First  Semi-Centennial  Celebration 
of  T^nion  College.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
January  29,  1848,  a  committee  was  api)ointed  '*to  fix 
upon  a  day  for  the  semi-centeimial  celebration,  *  *  * 
and  also  to  procure  an  Orator  and  Poet  for  the  occasion." 
The  day  subsequently  fixed  u|)on  was  July  25,  1848;  the 
oralor  procured  was  the  liev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  1).  D., 
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at  tl.at  tii/i*-  Pr*r-ident  of  tLe  I'niversitv  of  Xew  York 
(!'tl\\  ;iTj«l  iHtfTT  r.f  MK-hiffan  Tniversity:  and  the  poet 
Alfre^l  15.  Str'-*.-t.  A.  M..  of  AihiaRy.  The  chairman  of 
thr*  (umnii'int'*'  «»f  invitation  was  Profe:?>or  Isaac  W. 
Ja<k-on.  Tij»-  «"*-le*iration  began  with  a  reception  in 
til"  liali  at  ]•»  oV:l<H-k  on  the  morning  of  July  25.  The 
rn;*i/|f'nt  of  the  S«<-iety,  K.  W.  Dunham,  gave  the  ad- 
r] !•<•?•-  of  w<-icoin«'  on  U*half  of  the  undergraduate  mem- 
bers. aii<l  J'f*'\  I>.  Nott.  'J 7.  resjionded  on  behalf  of  the 
Aliuiini.  At  11  oVlrM'k  a  i.»roc-es>ion  was  formed  in  front 
of  South  College  liy  Professor  Jackson,  the  Chief  Mar- 
shal of  the  day,  and  i»ror-eede<J  to  the  Dutch  Refonned 
i.'hurdi.  whore  the  lit<*rarv  exercises  were  held.  The 
poem  was  noteworthy  and  the  oration  especially  so. 
.Vl'ter  th«?  exercise^  the  Sfx*iety  proceeded  to  the  Eagle 
Hotr'l,  where  the  dinner  was  held.  However  the  Eagle 
Hotel  iiiav  have  catered  to  the  bodv.  the  intellectual  re- 
past  was  certainly  a  rich  one.  Among  those  that  re- 
sponded to  toasts  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sweetman,  of 
the  class  of  1707 — the  first  class  graduated  from  the 
(*<»llege — the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter  (on  behalf  of  the 
Adelphic  Society),  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
lleadley,  the  Hon.  John  (\  Spencer,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
P.  Tai)pan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  a  semi- 
ceiilciuiial  contribution  to  the  library  was  voted.  "The 
Hienioiable  enjoyments  of  the  day  were  succeeded  in  the 
evening  by  the  no  less  acceptable  pleasures  of  a  soiree." 
A  full  account  of  the  celebration  was  published  by  the 
Society,  and  it  is  a  worthy  memorial,  a  strong  witness 
to  the  i)ower  of  the  Philomathean  Society  in  ''the  acquire- 
nicnt  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  social  harmony  and  friendship";  and  in  all 
that  was  said  and  done  (juite  as  much  emphasis  was  laid 
on  tli(»  fraternal  character  of  the  Societv  as  on  any 
oilier  one  thing. 

The  subse(iu(»nt  years  of  the  vigorous  period  of  the 
Philo!nath(»an  Society  were  uneventfully  eventful.  The 
Society  i)rosi)crcd  in  all  its  activities.  It  long  retained 
a  <*<»rtain  ni(»asure  of  secrecy,  and  retained  its  fraternal 
clin  meter  longer.  I'he  custom  of  holding  public  exercises 
and  of  engaging  distinguished  orators  and  lecturers  was 
continued.  Additions  were  constantly  made  to  the 
library.  l>i|)loinas  were  awarded  to  members  on  gradua- 
tion and  were  liiirhly  esteemed.  The  records  of  the  So- 
(  M'ty  sliow  that  it  kej^t  abreast  of  the  questions  of  the 
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day:  in  particular,  every  phase  of  the  gi'eat  issue  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  was  debated  in  Philoma- 
thean  Hall,  as  was  every  other  burning  political  ques- 
tion. So,  too,  the  war-time  records  show  the  progress 
of  the  great  national  struggle;  some  of  the  adjournments 
even  are  eloquent,  as,  for  instance,  this  one:  *^So  many 
members  being  absent  on  account  of  military  opera- 
tions, further  business  was  dispensed  with.  Society  ad- 
journed." 

The  unremittingly  active  period  of  the  Philomathean 
and  the  Adelphic  as  well  did  not  continue  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  war.  Since  then  their  existence  has 
been  somewhat  spasmodic.  There  have  been  periods  of 
a  considerable  revival  of  interest,  while  at  other  times 
the  Societies  have  had  hardly  more  than  the  form  of 
life. 

We  have  traced  the  development  of  the  policies  and  in- 
stitutions which  contributed  directly  to  the  great  repu- 
tation and  usefulness  of  Union  College  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  The  period  from  1820  to  1845  served  to 
accentuate  all  that  was  distinctive  about  the  College,  and 
during  this  period  the  graduates  of  Union  began  to  at- 
tain the  prominence  in  professional  and  jmblic  life'^hich 
has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  especially  characteristic 
of  Union  Alumni  in  general.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
a  common  remark  that  the  training  received  at  Union 
se<nned  to  be  especially  practical,  fitting  men  for  success- 
ful leadershi]).  This  was  due  diiectly  to  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Nott.  What  has  been  said  of  his  educational  poli- 
cies is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  his  thought 
and  the  quality  of  his  courage.  But  he  was  no  mere 
theorist.  He  had  a  2:reat  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
in  his  lectures  to  seniors  was  accustomed  to  discuss  all 
questions  which  would  concern  them  afterward  as  citi- 
zens and  men  of  affairs.  Knowledge  was  of  little  vnlue 
to  him  unless  it  could  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
His  talks  were,  therefore,  intensely  practical,  and  few 
that  heard  them  failed  to  be  influenced  by  them.  There 
were  few  men  in  his  generation  who  had  such  a  thorough 
understanding  of  human  nature,  and  still  fewer  who  had 
such  ability  to  guide  and  inspire  the  thought  of  others. 
His  students  have  always  said  that  the  best  part  of  their 
College  course  was  the  President's  familiar  talks  upon 
every-day  subjects.  His  interests  were  so  broad,  his 
spirit  was  so  catholic,  that  it^ould  truly  be  said,  ^^Noth- 
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intr  that  conccM-iied  man  was  foreign  to  him."  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  students  of  Union  should 
^o  forth  with  a  store  of  practical  knowledge  not  usually 
gciined  in  College.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  many 
of  them  should  enter  public  or  i)()litical  life,  and  so  pro- 
nounced was  their  success  that  Union  was  called  a 
training  school  for  politicians.  Whether  this  is  regarded 
as  a  reflection  upcm  the  College  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
special  emphasis  was  given  to  governmental  (questions 
and  the  respcmsibilities  of  citizenshij).  This  was  in  per- 
r'ecft  accord  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  men  who 
founded  th(»  College,  as  shown  in  the  story  of  its  origin. 
Indeed,  the  College  would  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  mis- 
sion upcm  which  it  was  sent  had  it  not  magnified  the 
State  and  insi)ire(l  its  students  to  serve  governmental 
interests. 

SKNATK    AND    HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

As  illustrating  some  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
training  of  students  for  i)ublic  life,  we  cite  the  unique 
custom  long  followcul  ol  organizing  the  two  upper 
classes  in  imitatiim  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — the  ,Juniors  as  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Seniors  as  the  Senate.  This  mock  Congress  was 
made  in  time  a  i)art  of  the  regular  curriculum,  and  was 
under  the  dire(*tion  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  who 
became  Si)eaker  of  the  House  and  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  students  in  each  class  chose  the  States 
which  they  would  represent,  and  were  expected  to 
si)eak  and  vote  for  their  States  on  all  legislative  ques- 
tions. The  ])roceedings  were  conducted  under  parlia- 
mentary rules,  interj)reted  and  enforced  by  the  pre- 
siding officer.  One  can  readily  api)reciate  the  benefits 
of  the  training  thus  secured,  and  the  honorable  ambi- 
tion that  would  often  be  aroused  to  engage  some  day 
in  the  real  work  of  legislation.  Tt  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  better  method  of  awakening  intelligent  interest  in 
governmental  questions,  and  gaining  familiarity  with 
legislative  proceedings.  In  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  legislative  functions  of  govenmient,  and 
the  need  of  training  the  most  broadly  educated  and  the 
ablest  of  our  young  men  for  service  in  this  field,  it  were 
well  if  every  College  followed  the  example  set  many 
vears  afi:o  bv  Union. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FIRST    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION. 

The  end  of  the  first  half-eenturv  of  the  life  of  the 
College  was  fittingly  celebrated  in  1845,  and  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  celebration  will  close  our  re- 
view of  the  i)eriod  which  brought  the  College  into  na- 
tional prominence  and  established  its  position  as  one 
of  the  foremost  institutions  of  learning  in  America. 
Criticism  had  not  ceased.  There  were  still  many  who 
had  no  words  of  praise  to  speak,  to  whom  the  College 
appeared  as  a  disintegrating  and  destructive  force,  but 
its  verv  success  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  much  of  the 
hostile  comment,  especially  as  that  success  was  meas- 
ured not  so  much  by  its  financial  and  numerical  strength 
as  by  the  character  and  ability  of  its  graduates.  It  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  some  influence  at  Union 
that  insi)ired  young  men  with  worthy  aims,  and  fitted 
them  for  honorable  achievement.  By  that  test,  policies 
that  had  been  questioned  or  unhesitatingly  condemned 
were  vindicated  and  popular  favor  won.  No  better  in- 
stance could  be  afforded  of  the  trium])h  of  a  cause  rep- 
resented by  one  man  of  vigorous  thought,  independent 
judgment  and  aggressive  sjurit. 

Tlie  First  Semi-Centennial  Anniversarv"  of  Union 
College  was  held  July  22,  1845,  and  the  proceedings 
were  published  in  a  volume  com] )i led  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Ahinmi. 

This  notable  event  had  its  in(»eption  at  a  meeting  of 
graduates  of  the  College,  held  July  25,  1843,  two  years 
prior.  The  Rev.  Josejjh  Sweetman  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Professor  John  Foster  was  apjminted  secre. 
ta^\^  Thomas  Palmer  offered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution,  which  were  seconded  bv  John  A.  Lott, 
of  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  passed : 

*'AVhereas,  The  s])ace  of  half  a  century  will  have 
nearly  elapsed  hefoi*e  the  next  Annual  Commencement, 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  College;  and  whereas,  the 
expiration  of  such  a  period  affords  a  fit  occasion  for  re- 
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viewing  the  i)ast  history  of  the  institution,  and  coni- 
ineniorating  the  ser\'ices  of  those  among  its  patrons  and 
alumni  who  have  been  called  away  by  death;  therefore, 
'"  licsolrcfi.  That  twenty  gentlemen,  one  from  each  of 
th(»  first  twenty  graduating  classes,  be  selected  as  a  com- 
mittee to  consid(»r  and  report  u))on  the  time  most  proper 
for  such  celebration,  and  to  suggest  such  arrangements 
as  may,  in  their  estimation,  be  deemed  best  adapted  to 
give  interest  and  useful  effect  to  the  occasion." 

The  names  of  the  committee  appointed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  foregoing  resolution  may  properly  be 
quoted  in  this  narrative.  They  were  as  follows:  Rev. 
Jose|)h  Sweetmjin,  (  harlt(»n,  Saratoga  county.  Class  of 
1797;  Rev.  Reuben  Sears,  New  Scotland,  Albany  county, 
(lass  of  17!)H;  lion,  (ieorge  Savage,  Salem,  Washington 
county,  Class  of  1799;  Hon.  Gerrit  Y.  Lansing,  Albany, 
Class  of  1800:  Evert  A.  Banker,  New  York,  Class  of 
ISOl ;  Jnm(»s  Van  Schoonhoven,  Esq.,  Troy,  Class  of 
lS0i>;  Thomas  Dunlaj),  M.  H.,  Sclienectadv,  Class  of 
1803;  Right  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  D.'D.,  LL.  D., 
Hartford,  ('(mnocticut.  Class  of  1804;  Rev.  John  Reed, 
1>.  1).,  Pc)Ughkee])sie,  Class  of  18(15;  Rev.  Cornelius  C. 
Cuvl(»r,  1>.  1).,  Philadelphia,  Pennsvlvania,  Class  of 
lS(i();  T.  Romevn  Beck,  M.  1).,  LL.  IX,  Albanv,  Class  of 
1807;  ^larcus  t.  Reynolds,  Esij.,  Albany,  (*lass  of  1808; 
Gideon  Hawley,  l^L.  1)..  Albany,  Class  of  1809;  Samuel 
AV.  Jones,  f]s(|.,  Schenectady,  Class  of  1810;  John  Paine, 
Ks(j.,  Troy,  Class  of  1811;  Stephen  Cambreling,  Esq., 
New  York,  Class  of  1812;  Lebbeus  Booth,  Esq.,  Ballston 
Spa,  (Mass  of  ISLS;  Rev.  Mark  Tucker,  1).  1).,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  Class  of  1814;  Richard  M.  Blatch- 
ford,  Es(|.,  New  York,  Class  of  1815;  Hon.  John  W.  Ed- 
monds. Xew  York,  Class  of  1816. 

The  committee  above  named  organized  by  appointing 
Rev.  Reuben  Sears  chairman,  and  Gideon  Hawlev  sec- 
rotary.  At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted 
n^citing  *'That  the  expiration  of  the  first  half-century 
of  the  corjiorate  existence  of  T7nion  College  ought  to  be 
celebrated  by  two  Tuiblic  addresses,  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore the  Alumni  of  the  College,  on  the  day  next  before 
the  Annual  Commencement  of  the  College,  to  be  held 
in  July,  1845.  That  one  of  the  said  addresses  be  de- 
livered by  a  Graduate  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the 
Senior  Graduating  Classes  of  the  College,  and  the  other 
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by  a  Graduate  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  Junior 
Classes.''  A  circular  invitation  to  attend  the  Anni- 
versary was  sent  out  to  all  graduates.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Members  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  (/ity  of  Schenectady,  inviting  their  pres- 
ence. This  met  with  a  cordial  response,  the  Common 
Council  adopting  resolutions  declaring  it  *' becoming  in 
the  magistrates  of  a  free  people  to  testify  their  interest 
in  seminaries  founded  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge,"  and  that  *^this  Board, 
in  addition  to  this  general  obligation,  is  desirous  of 
manifesting  the  especial  interest  it  feels  in  an  institution 
of  which  our  provident  predecessoi^s  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  which  contributes  so  essentially  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  citv."    The  Council  also  voted  to  attend  in  a 

■ 

body,  and  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  Mayor 
was  chairman,  to  act  in  concert  with  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens and  with  the  local  committee  of  graduates  in  giv- 
ing welcome  to  visitors  on  the  occasion  provided  for. 

Semi-Centennial  Day,  July  22,  1845,  was  perhaps  the 
most  notable  date  in  the  annals  of  Schenectady,  down  to 
that  time,  the  entire  community  entering  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  all  cordially  conspiring  to 
make  it  enjoyable  to  the  many  visitors  from  far  and 
near.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  College  grad- 
uates assembled  ^'in  great  numbers,"  so  runs  the  rec- 
ord, on  the  green  in  front  of  the  West  College,  where 
they  were  *Miosnitably  re<*eived"  by  Hon.  John  I.  De- 
GraflF,  Mayor  of  Schenectady,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration and  citizens,  delivered  a  welcoming  address,  in 
the  rouse  of  wbica  he  said:  **The  lapse  of  half  a  century 
since  the  foundation  of  the  College  has  afforded  ample 
time  to  demonstrate,  and  has  not  failed  to  show,  that 
this  institution  has  realized  the  anticipations  of  its 
founders  in  producing  a  class  of  men,  extending  and  em- 
bellishing the  fields  of  literature,  and  sustaining  all  the 
other  diversified  duties  of  civilized  society,  with  a  prom- 
inence and  distin(*tion  owing  mainlv  to  the  impulse  which 
she  imparted.  Allow  us  to  exult  before  you,  who  form 
the  groundwork  and  justification  of  our  euloe:j%  in  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  men  who,  fiftv  years  ago, 
directed  the  affairs  of  this  city,  then  an  imincorjiorated 
village;  they  had  anticipated  most  of  the  other  towns 
in  the  State  in  founding  and  endowin.i>:  an  Academy." 
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The  si)eaker  also  ))ai<l  a  fervent  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
the  distiiignislied  teacher  who  for  more  than  forty  years 
had  i)resided  over  the  institution,  and  to  his  corps  of 
assistants.  A  feeling  resi)onse  was  made  by  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius ('.  Cuyler,  I).  1).,  (hiss  of  1H()(),  who,  in  a  closing 
ai)ostroi)he  to  his  Ahna  Mater,  said:  **May  her  pros- 
l>erity  and  usefulness  incMvase  with  her  years;  and  when 
her  dutiful  children  shall  return  to  celebrate  a  similar 
o<fcasion  (few,  very  few,  even  of  the  youngest  of  those 
now  i)re8ent  may  exi)ect  to  be  here),  may  they  find  our 
highest  exi)ectations  and  most  ardent  wishes  for  her 
future  prosperity,  usefulness  and  glory,  more  than 
realized." 

Immediatelv  after  these  introductorv  ceremonies,  a 
procession  was  formed  and  i)roceeded  to  the  Keformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Undergraduates. 

2.  The  President  of  the  College,  Senior  Orator  and 
Chai)lain. 

.*{.     Former  Trustees  and  Founders  of  the  College. 
4.     Regents  of  the  University. 
i).     Trustees  of  the  College  and  their  guests. 
().     Corj)oration  of  the  City  of  Schenectady. 

7.  Cori)oration  of  the  City  of  Troy. 

8.  Graduates  by  classes,  connnencing  with  tlie  class 
of  1797.  Each  class  bore  a  beautiful  banner,  marked 
with  the  year  of  its  srraduation. 

9.  Others  guests. 

Having  entered  the  church,  the  exercises  were  intro- 
duced by  the  singing  of  an  ode  by  Maria  E.  Brooks, 
widow  of  James  (r.  Brooks,  Class  of  1818,  followed  by 
President  Nott  with  a  fervent  invocation. 

The  formal  introductory  address  was  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Sweetman.  After  ei)itomizing  tlie  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  College,  and  its  career,  he  paid  tribute  to  its 
instnictors,  and  particularly  to  those  at  that  time  in 
s(M*vi(*e.  Depicting  the  i)uri)()ses  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution, h(»  <hv(»lt  u])on  the  influences  which  its  Alunmi 
W(M*c  to  carry  out  into  the  world,  and  said: 

**  Among  the  literary  institutions  of  our  State,  Union 
College  of  riglit  liolds  m  conspicuous  i)lace,  and  must 
exert  an  extended  and  an  effective  influence.  She  is 
yearly  sending  forth,  over  all  the  land,  her  scores  of 
Alumni.     These  mingle  with  our  j)opulation,  share  in 
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the  various  grades  of  instruction,  and  participate  in 
ail  the  offices  of  Church  and  State.  Such  a  body,  con- 
stantly accumulating,  must  carry  with  it  great  weight, 
and  exert  a  mighty  influence  in  forming  the  minds  and 
controlling  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  it  mingles  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  This  is  the  wide  field  in  which  the 
Alumni  enter  and  spread  over  its  various  sections;  here 
they  abide,  and  their  manner  of  life  must  tell  on  the  in- 
terests of  society.  If  it  be  kind,  humane  and  benevolent, 
improvement  will  follow;  rough  places  become  smooth; 
a  highway  be  prepared  for  the  conveyance  of  knowledge ; 
the  bond  of  brotherly  love  acquire  renewed  strength, 
and  order  and  hamiony  prevail.  Then  would  the  value 
of  life  itself  be  enhanced,  its  sorrows  mitigated,  its 
comforts  multiplied;  then  might  we  hope  the  night  of 
darkness,  crime  and  misery  w^ould  pass  away,  and  truth, 
virtue  and  piety  bring  on  the  day,  and  show  the  world 
the  habitation  of  man's  best  enjoyment,  the  accom- 
plished end  of  human  association. 

^* Happy  consummation!  AVho  would  not  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  share  in  its  accomplishment?  Let  us,  then, 
brother  Alumni,  act  consistently  with  the  law  of  our 
being — the  law  which  binds  us  to  our  fellow-men — and 
we  shall  sha^-e  in  the  blessedness  both  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving the  best  ])ortion  Providence  has  allotted  to  man 
in  the  y)resent  life.  Our  own  interest  forever  blends  with 
the  general  interest,  the  common  good,  and  will  be  aug- 
mented or  diminished  as  that  shall  rise  or  fall. 

'*I  am  hapi)y  in  the  T)i*oof  that  the  Alumni  of  Union 
College  are  not  behind  their  cotemporaries  in  social 
affections.  Amongst  others,  once  of  our  number,  who 
have  finished  their  course  and  gone  to  their  reward, 
the  names  of  Silliman  and  Kirby,  Miller  and  McLeod, 
Monteith  and  Brown,  are  not  fori>otten.  They  were  so- 
cial and  affectionate,  carried  with  them  the  light  of 
truth,  and  blessed  the  circles  in  which  they  moved. 
Some  of  vou  knew  them  and  loved  them,  and  thev  were 
worthy  to  be  beloved.  Others  not  less  deserving  remain 
to  share  in  the  labors  of  benevolence  and  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  humanity. 

^'Receive  the  tribute  of  thanks  due  for  vour  indul- 
gence.  and  I  ask  you  to  reci])rocate  with  me  in  kind 
affections  and  the  sympathies  of  friendship.  I  am  here 
a  remnant  of  the  verv  infancy  of  T^nion  College;  my 
strength  is  weakness,  my  day  is  closing,  the  shades  of 
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niglit  are  coming.  I  withdraw,  leaving  with  you  my  best 
wishes.  God  speed  you  in  everj'thing  lovely,  amiable 
and  praiseworthy.  And  now  I  release  your  attention  in 
the  language  of  inspiration,  'Let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue'; *Bo  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another';  ^Rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep.'  " 

The  i)rinci]>al  address  was  by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, long  an  ornament  to  the  instructional  corps  of  the 
College,  and  whose  distinction  it  was  in  this  same  year 
(1845)  to  be  elected  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
opric of  Pennsylvania,  this  Anniversary  day  marking 
the  close  of  his  official  connection  with  the  College.  Mr. 
Potter's  address  had  for  its  introduction  thoughts  which 
are  as  weighty  today  as  they  wore  when  he  uttered  them: 

''Man  has  but  a  short  time  to  live  on  the  earth,  but 
he  has  sentiments  and  aspirations  that  prompt  him  to 
give  an  ideal  extension  to  his  existence  here — to  lengthen 
out  his  narrow  s])an.  Through  deeds  the  memory  of 
which  he  hopes  will  survive  him;  through  societies, 
natural  or  artificial,  with  which  he  allies  himself; 
through  influences  which  will  live  and  operate  long  after 
he  is  in  his  grave,  he  anticipates  a  species  of  earthly 
inmiortality.  Nor  is  he  content  with  thus  taking  bonds 
of  the  future.  His  as]u  rations  lead  him  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  ])ast;  to  live  over  the  years  allotted  to  pre- 
ceding generations.  Hence  the  profound  interest  with 
which  he  dwells  on  the  events  of  history;  hence  the  pride 
with  which  he  claims  kindred  with  families,  churches,  or 
nations  that  have  been  long  and  honorably  known;  and 
hence  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  on  a  day  like  this,  he 
renews  his  bonds  of  fellowship  with  Alma  Mater,  and 
claims  part  in  an  institution  that  has  lived  through  one 
lenerthened  term  of  years — that  is  destined,  he  trusts, 
to  live  forever.  The  past  has  sent  down  its  influences  on 
him — he  is  to  send  down  his  influences  on  the  future. 
Ry  connecting  himself  with  both,  through  a  society  or 
body  corporate  that  never  dies,  he  seems  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  his  nature.  He  indulges  the  hope,  the 
foud  desire,  for  a  deathless  existence,  which,  forming 
one  of  his  noblest  instincts,  points  at  the  same  time, 
with  solemn  significance,  to  reversions  of  weal  or  woe 
that  await  him  after  death." 

In  this  oxfcllcnt  address  Mr.  Potter  depicted  at  length 
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the  career  of  the  College,  **  deeply  interesting  for  what 
she  is,  as  compared  with  what  she  was;  yet  more  inter- 
esting for  what  she  may  be,  as  compared  with  what  she 
is."  In  sketching  the  events  of  the  fifty  years  then 
past,  "he  recalled  the  fact  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  benefactors  of  the  College  who  subscribed 
the  first  fund  for  its  endowment,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  were  now  living;  of  the  fifteen  who,  in  March,  1795, 
put  their  names  to  the  written  application  on  which  the 
Regents  of  the  University  granted  the  charter,  the 
youngest  alone  yet  survived — Abraham  Van  Ingen,  of 
Schenectady;  of  the  twenty-four  persons  named  in  that 
charter  as  the  first  Trustees,  there  was  but  one  sur- 
vivor— Hon.  James  Cochran;  there  was  no  survivor  left 
of  the  Trustees  who  first  met  to  organize  the  College; 
three  of  its  four  Presidents  were  numbered  with  the 
dead,  as  were  nine  of  its  twenty-one  Professors,  and 
ten  of  its  thirty-five  Tutors.  The  speaker  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  dead,  naming  many  eminent  Alumni.  Turn- 
ing to  the  living,  he  answered  his  own  question,  *^What 
has  our  College  done  for  mankind?"  by  pointing  to  the 
surviving  two  thousand  graduates  representing  her  in 
every  part  of  our  Republic  and  in  far  distant  lands;  to 
three  of  the  New  England  States  in  which  were  leading 
Colleges  or  Universities  under  the  presidency  of  schol- 
ars and  divines  who  were  educated  at  Union,  and  in 
every  one  of  which  States  were  men  occupying  leading 
or  most  useful  positions  in  professional  and  active  life, 
who  claimed  the  same  maternity.  **In  India,  in  China, 
at  Constantinople,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  are  devoted  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  whose 
high  enthusiasm  dates  in  some  instances  from  our 
halls.  In  every  ]mrt  of  our  own  country,  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  some  of  the  most  hon- 
ored Presidents  and  Professors  in  Colleges  and  The- 
ological Seminaries  are  fellow-graduates  of  ours;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  district  fifty  miles 
square  between  this  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  inhab- 
ited by  white  men,  in  which  some  of  our  number  may 
not  be  found  an  active  resident.  More  than  a  thousand 
members  of  the  legal  ])rofession,  six  hundred  clergy- 
men, four  hundred  physicians,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  in  academies  and  schools,  are  or  have  been 
laboring,  some  in  affluence    and    distinction,  others   in 
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obscurity,  but  a  large  portion,  as  facts  would  testify, 
useful  I V  aud  honorably." 

Turning  from  these  statistics,  the  speaker  thus  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  the  College  in  the  fonnation  of 
character,  and  in  his  utterances  will  be  recognized  the 
loftv  animus  which  actuated  these  old  teachers  of  the 
past,  an  animus  which,  it  may  well  be  said,  was  carried 
into  all  the  succeeding  days  of  the  institution.    He  said: 

**Were  T  called  u))on  to  designate  the  more  specific 
services  which  have  been  rendered  here  to  the  cause  of 
learning  and  religion,  1  should  ])oint  not  so  much  to  what 
has  been  done  as  to  what  has  Ix^en  attempted.  They  who 
have  been  actors  in  these  scenes,  and  who  remember  how 
far  their  ]>erformance  falls  behind  the  bright  ideals  of 
earlier  and  more  sanguine  years,  can  speak  on  such  sub- 
.i(»cts  only  with  diffidence,  and  with  painful  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  retros]iect  of  their  best  efforts.  That  they 
have  desired  and  labored  to  do  something  for  education 
and  learning,  for  s(»ien(*e  and  religion,  thev  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  sav.  Education  thev  have  striven  to  advance 
both  by  ins])iring  zeal  in  its  behalf  and  also  bv  setting 
before  the  youth,  in  tlieir  teaching  and  discipline,  such 
methods  as  in  their  judgment  were  best  calculated  to 
develope  thought,  enlarge  enquiry  and  lay  the  basis  of 
lasting  ha1)its  of  self-control  and  self-improvement. 
Philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  they  have  eam- 
estlv  tried  to  advance,  not  bv  tenchin<r  svstems  merelv. 
but  by  laboring  in  humble  imitation  of  the  greatest  of 
uninspired  saarc^s,  Socrates,  to  inculcate  and  cherish  the 
comprehensive  and  truthful  spirit  of  all  real  philosophv. 
whetlipr  physical  or  meta]^liysi(»al.*    And  on  the  altar  of 


♦In  the  printed  text  of  this  address,  Mr.  Potter  says  in  a  footnote: 
"The  author  cannot  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  naming  three  works 
belonging  to  the  higher  philosophy,  which  have  been  put  forth  by  grad- 
uates of  Union,  and  which  seem  to  him  to  illustrate  fairly  the  inde- 
pendent yet  modest  tone  of  philosophizing  which  has  been  cultivated 
in  this  plnce.  He  refers  to  the  'Elements  of  Moral  Science.'  of  Presi- 
dent Wayland:  the  'Elements  of  Logic  and  an  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of 
the  Will.*  bv  Dr.  H.  P.  Tappan:  and  the  'Theology  of  Plato,'  by  Pro- 
fessor Lewis.  It  would  be  more  than  presumptuous  to  claim  for  the 
College  the  distinguished  merit  of  these  works,  but,  when  it  is  con- 
sidere<l  that  the  text  books  studied  bv  their  authors  while  undergrad- 
uates were  Palev  and  Stewart,  it  will  appear  at  least  probable  that 
thev  acquired  something  more  and  better  than  anv  particular  system 
of  Psychology  or  E^thics.  The  author  refers  to  the  subject,  in  this 
connection,  with  the  more  freedom,  because  he  was  in  no  way  ^n- 
nected  with  the  philosophical  training  of  either  of  the  gentlemen 
named  in  this  note." 
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our  common  Christianity  it  has  been  their  ambition  to 
lay  such  offerings  as  would  lead  the  young  to  reverence 
its  truths  and  obev  its  laws,  as  would  induce  them  to 
couple  fervent  loyalty  to  their  own  opinions  with  a  for- 
bearance not  less  fervent  toward  those  whose  opinions 
may  be  different;  as  would  imbue  them,  in  fine,  with  that 
true  charity  which  withholds  not  dark  frowns  from  vice 
and  moral  obliquity,  yet  looks  with  toleration  on  the  err- 
ing and  the  prejudiced.  May  I  add  that,  in  endeavoring 
to  give  a  practical  cast  to  their  teachings,  they  have  been 
animated  by  a  desire  so  happily  expressed  in  these  words 
of  Bacon;  *That,'  saith  he  in  his  'Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing,' 'will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  con- 
templation and  action  may  be  more  nearly  and  strongly 
conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have  been,  a 
conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets — 
Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation;  and  Ju- 
piter, the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action.'  " 

Speaking  in  respect  to  the  future  of  the  College, 
Prof.  Potter  continued : 

**I  would  not  overlook  the  directing  Providence  of 
God,  nor  the  mighty  force  of  those  under-currents  in 
human  affairs  which,  though  undiscemible  by  us,  yet 
often  determine  the  course  of  the  great  tide.  But,  after 
all,  man's  agency  is  also  mighty,  and  they  who  would 
behold  great  results  waiting  on  their  efforts  must  count 
nothing  impossible  which  is  right.  Speaking,  then,  in 
presence  of  her  Alumni,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my 
cx)nviction  that  the  future  of  their  Ahna  Mater  is  mainly 
in  their  hands.  Educated  men  are  the  appropriate  guard- 
ians and  supervisors,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  the  gener- 
ous benefactors,  of  our  higher  seminaries;  and  of  all 
educated  men  the  most  natural  and  efficient  supporters 
of  a  College  are  its  own  children.  If  we,  then,  my  friends, 
will  but  rally  round  our  common  mother — if  we  will  but 
consider  ourselves  as  charged  with  the  care  of  her  inter- 
ests and  her  fame,  on  us  will  devolve  the  momentous  priv- 
ilege as  well  as  responsibility  of  determining  her  char- 
acter and  destinv. 

'*In  order  to  render  any  institution  both  good  and  pro- 
gressive, we  should  bear  in  mind  the  essential  conditions 
of  all  excellence.  On  the  one  hand,  there  must  be  a  deep 
sense  of  existing  defects,  with  an  earnest  purpose  to 
correct  them.    'Nothing  will  be  effected,'  says  one  (New- 
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man,  in  his  Mntroduction  to  Hul>er  on  the  Englitsli  Uni- 
versitios')  'worth  having,  either  by  an  indiWdual  or  a 
body  of  men,  unless  there  is  a  constant  aspiration  after 
liigher  and  higher  perfection;  unless,  therefore,  there  is 
a  keen  sense  of  our  own  failings,  utterly  excluding  self- 
complacency.'  (.)n  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider  that 
to  be  moored  on  the  great  stream  of  human  progress — 
as  Lord  Bacon  complained  was  the  case  with  the  Univer- 
sities of  his  time — clinging  even  to  abuses,  if  they  are 
hallowed  by  age,  or  upheld  by  indolence  and  self-inter- 
est,— tliis  is  not  the  only  nor  perhaps  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  Colleges  in  a  country  where  they  are  dei>endeut 
mainly  on  popular  support,  and  are  directed  chiefly  by 
active,  practical  minds.  As  refomiers  we  cannot  be  re- 
minded too  often  that  institutions  intended  to  be  per- 
manent really  improve  in  proix)rtion  as  they  combine 
the  progressive  and  conservative  spirits  wisely  togeth- 
er; in  proportion  as  they  anxiously  preserve  all  that 
is  good,  while  they  lalK)r  patiently  and  untiringly  to 
eradicate  all  that  is  evil.  We  should  remember,  too, 
that  seminaries  of  learning  in  a  country  must  have  a 
certain  assimilation  with  its  social  and  political  system, 
and  hence  that  all  attempts  to  transplant  them  in  their 
peculiarities  from  one  nation  to  another  will  prove  to  be 
abortive.  ^Xe  nuist  remember,  in  fine,  how  insensible  but 
active  and  i»owerful  influences  silently  incorporate  them- 
selves with  every  establishment — entering,  as  it  were, 
into  its  inner  life,  forming  part  of  its  idiosyncracy ;  and 
that  all  these  must  be  respected  when  we  would  either 
supply  the  system  with  aliment  or  treat  it  for  disease. 

**He,  then,  who  would  labor  well  and  wisely  for  the 
honor  and  advancement  of  a  College  must  keep  these  con- 
ditions of  progress  clearly  in  view.  He  should  also  set 
before  his  mind  the  nature  and  end  of  all  education,  and 
especially  of  that  which  it  is  the  province  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  bestow.  That  it  is  the  object  of  all 
education  to  rear  uj)  minds  of  a  large  and  comprehensive 
spirit,  full  of  reverence  for  the  right  and  the  true,  bent 
alike  on  self-inii)rovement  and  the  imjirovement  of  the 
world,  is  a  fact  never  to  ])e  forgotten.  We  should  con- 
sider tliat  we  educate  men  not  to  be  ])liant  creatures  of 
outward  influence,  but  to  be  armed  with  a  force  and  inde- 
pend(Mice  that  cnn  breast  itself  against  the  despotism  of 
public  opinion,  against  the  ca]>ricious  tyranny  of  fash- 
ion iu\(\  the  exactions  of  i)arty  and  of  passion.  We  edu- 
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cate  them  that  they  may  be  thoughtful  and  active,  yet 
contented — equal  to  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment if  duty  calls,  but  ready,  also,  when  God  so  wills,  to 
take  their  peaceful  and  unhonored  way  through  the  shel- 
tered vales  of  life.  Hitherto  we  have  trained  our  chil- 
dren too  much  as  if  what  the  world  calls  success  were 
the  grand  end  of  life  and  the  most  important  boon 
that  education  can  grant.  Too  often  we  have  forgot- 
ten that  all  this  vulgar  and  outward  success  can  never 
fill  up  the  vast  desires  of  the  heart.  *God  gave 
meat,'  we  are  told,  *to  Israel  for  their  lusts,'  when  they 
were  so  intent  upon  it,  but  he  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls.  It  is  always  so.  He  who  struggles  hard  for 
worldlv  honors  or  riches  mav  have  his  reward.  Prob- 
ably  he  will,  if  his  skill  be  at  all  proportioned  to  his 
efforts.  But  then  he  discovers,  too  late,  that  it  is  not 
in  all  these  to  slake  the  burning  thirst  within.  *The 
mind  is  its  own  place,  and  it  can  make  a  hell  of 
heaven,  a  heaven  of  hell.'  It  is  not  what  we  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  it  is  not  the  texture  of  the  carpets  on 
which  we  tread  or  the  ]>omp  and  circumstance  with 
which  we  move  forth  or  the  sweet  incense  that  comes  up 
from  the  fickle  voices  of  the  multitude  that  can  make  us 
feel  permanently  that  *all  is  well  with  us.'  No!  The  soul 
must  be  touched  and  tuned  to  finer  issues.  It  must  feel 
that  there  is  a  happiness  higher  and  dearer  than  any 
that  can  be  bought  with  money,  or  won  in  the  strifes  and 
heart-burning  rivalries  of  the  fashionable  or  ambitious. 
It  must  have  pondered  well  and  wisely  that  saying  of 
the  wise  man,  *he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city.'  It  must  know  how  to  poise  itself 
on  its  own  convictions  of  truth  and  dutv,  and  stand  un- 
dismayed,  though  the  people  rage  and  the  kings  of  earth 
imagine  a  vain  thing.  Then,  though  called  to  pass 
through  fierce  trials;  though  pain,  or  penury,  or  disgrace 
be  its  portion,  it  shall  feel  more  true  joy  than  Caesar 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  populace,  or  with  a  senate  at 
his  heels.  Aye,  and  it  shall  have  more  true  success. 
Galileo  succeeded,  though  inquisitions  denounced  and 
the  world  scorned.  Ridley  and.  T^atimer  succeeded, 
though  they  died  by  fires  of  martyrdom,  for  those  fires 
shot  an  unquenchable  light  over  all  England.  The  Apos- 
tles of  our  faith,  like  Him  whose  name  thev  bore,  tri- 
nmphed  even  in  their  hour  of  shame,  and  sealed  in  blood 
their  best  victorv — a  victorv  over  themselves. 
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*'But  what  is  the  precise  object  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion; what  the  mission  to  which,  especially  in  this,  our 
own  land,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Colleges  should 
feel  themselves  called?  The  time  has  passed  when  men 
must  resort  to  the  halls  of  Universities  in  order  to  get 
knowledge.  With  a  teeming  press,  abounding  libraries, 
improved  schools  and  habits  of  self-culture,  much  can 
be  learned  everywhere;  and  in  special  seminaries  de- 
voted to  art,  science  or  letters,  more  perhaps  of  a  given 
subject  can  be  gained  than  in  College.  But  where,  except 
witliin  the  walls  of  a  good  College,  can  young  men  im- 
bued with  a  taste,  some  for  one  branch  of  liberal  culture, 
some  for  another,  be  so  brought  together  that  their  sev- 
eral views  and  tastes  shall  be  enlarged,  and  a  compre- 
hensive, catholic  spirit  of  scholarship  be  engendered — 
a  spirit  that  pursues  enthusiastically  its  own  chosen 
path,  yet  resi)ects  and  appreciates  those  who  may  travel 
by  other  roads?  AVhere  else  can  we  keep  alive  a  rev- 
erence for  the  learning  of  the  past,  combined  with  a  taste 
for  the  science  and  literature  of  the  present,  so  that  the 
old  and  the  new  learning,  as  they  have  been  sometimes 
called,  shall  not  be  at  war;  so  that  the  speculative  and 
elegant  culture  of  earlier  days  shall  not  come  into  vio- 
lent and  fatal  collision  with  the  positive  and  practical 
science  of  our  own  time?  Where  else  can  we  fuse,  and, 
as  it  were,  cr\\stallize  into  one  great  and  beautiful  whole, 
a  love  for  letters,  a  reverence  for  theology,  a  wise  inter- 
est in  philosophy,  a  devoted  zeal  for  advancing  and 
beneficent  physical  science?  And  then,  again,  through 
what  other  agency  can  we  train  and  educate  men  with 
whom,  as  they  move  forth,  ardent  but  unfriended  spirits 
that  are  generously  and  laboriously  toiling,  in  solitude, 
after  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  self-culture,  can 
measure  themselves — men  who  will  form  a  high  standard, 
short  of  which  no  studious,  thoughtful,  aspiring  mind 
will  be  willing  to  fall! 

**So  with  moral  and  social  culture.  We  c^n  make  ener- 
getic, ])ractica]  men  elsewhere;  elsewhere  we  can  infuse 
public  spirit  and  a  fervid  Christian  philanthropy.  But 
where,  except  in  seminaries  devoted  to  a  high  general 
cultivation,  can  we  avoid  the  danger  of  making  partial, 
one-sided  or  bigoted  actors  in  the  great  world  of  social 
and  religious  i)rogress?  Where  else  can  we  teach  the 
young  that  lesson  so  often  forgotten,  that  it  is  not  the 
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exclusive  privilege  of  any  one  principle,  or  any  one  agen- 
cy, to  exalt  and  bless  the  world;  that  in  order  to  the 
strength,  stability  and  improvement  of  our  times,  we 
need  the  united  aid  of  good  laws,  upheld  by  good  morals, 
of  enlarged  and  wide-spread  education,  of  prevailing  tem- 
perance, of  a  refined  and  elegant  culture,  of  free  and  uni- 
versal industry — the  whole  to  be  crowned  and  hallowed, 
animated  and  informed,  by  the  living  light  of  Christ's 
Gospel!  ^AVhatever  the  world  may  opine,'  says  Eras- 
mus, *he  who  hath  not  meditated  much  on  God,  the  Hu- 
man Mind  and  the  Summum  Bonum,  may  possibly  make 
a  thriving  Earthworm,  but  will  most  indubitably  make  a 
blundering  Patriot,  and  a  sorry  Statesman.'  " 

In  concluding  Dr.  Potter  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  assembled  students: 

**You,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  live  through  the  in- 
tervening period  and  come  to  another  great  jubilee,  who 
shall  then  find  that  your  youth  has  become  age,  your  im- 
petuosity gray-haired  experience,  and  your  overflowing 
vigor  and  self-confidence  a  chastened  sense  of  weakness 
and  decay,  see  to  it  that  you  are  then  able  to  report  well 
of  yourselves  and  of  your  Alma  Mater.  Be  able  to  point 
to  the  substantial  tokens  of  good  will  that  she  has  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  and  thus  to  the  hundreds  of  young 
men  that  will  surroimd  you  with  affectionate  respect  and 
reverence,  be  able  to  say,  in  terms  more  expressive  and 
eloquent  than  speech,  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  Tell  them 
from  us — we  send  our  me.ssage  forward  fiftv  vears — tell 
them  that  we  pass  on  to  them  the  torch  of  knowledge,  the 
fires  burning  bright  on  Christian  altars,  the  spirit  yet 
unquenchable  of  ^American  patriotism.  Tell  them  that 
we  bid  them  guard  the  sacred  trust  with  unslumbering 
vi^silance;  we  charge  them  that  they  do  valiantly  for  the 
truth,  for  their  country  and  for  God.  We  charge  them 
that  thev  forget  not  this  guardian  of  their  youth;  that 
thev  make  her  third  semi-centonnarv  better  and  nobler 
than  even  the  second  or  the  first;  that  thev  raise  vet 
hijBrher  this  memorial  of  the  faith  and  patriotic  zeal  of 
their  brethren  and  fathers ;  and  that,  when  at  length  they 
go  to  rest  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  they  leave 
behind  them  fragrant  honored  names  which  'the  world 
will  not  willimrlv  let  die.' 

''Honored  Parent!  Heretofore  vou  have  been  the 
abode  of  religious  toleration :  mav  vou  be  so  still.    Thus 
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far  you  have  been  the  nursery  of  free  spirits,  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  large-minded  but  reverent  philosophy: 
thus  may  it  always  be.  Here  has  parental  kindness  and 
forbearance  ever  temi^ered  the  exercise  of  authority,  and 
a  wakeful  parental  vigilance  been  applied  to  the  form- 
ing of  youthful  diaracter.  Be  it  never  otherwise,  and, 
when  the  term  of  fifty  years  has  again  rolled  away  and 
your  children  and  your  children's  children,  even  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  generation,  sliall  come  back  to  celebrate 
your  praise  and  write  up  your  first  centennial  records, 
mav  it  be  found  that  this  is  then  the  home  of  brave  and 
true  men — of  men  braver,  truer,  holier  than  we;  that 
better  and  wiser  spirits  have  risen  to  direct  your  coun- 
sels, and  that  a  higher  scholarship  and  a  deeper  sanctity 
are  sending  from  these  shrines  rich  blessings  on  the 
world." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the  church, 
the  procession  reformed  and  marched  to  the  dining  pavil- 
ion erected  under  the  shadow  of  a  beautiful  grove  in 
rear  of  the  College,  and  prepared  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  thousand  i)ersons.  After  the  dinner  the  formal 
exercises  were  introduced  by  the  singing  of  an  ode  writ- 
ten bv  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  of  the  Class  of  1837. 

John  C.  Spencer,  Ksq,,  who  presided,  delivered  an  in- 
troductory address,  in  which  he  iiaid  due  tribute  to  the 
men  who  were  the  founders  and  early  teachers  of  Un- 
ion College.  Referring  to  the  name  of  the  institution,  he 
said:  **Its  name.  Union,  expresses  the  principles  of  its 
foundation,  the  union  of  all  sects  and  denominations,  not 
only  of  pupils,  but  of  teachers;  and  thus  it  has  always 
had  Professors  belonging  to  each  of  the  important  Chris- 
tian and  Protestant  communions  in  our  country,  who 
have  been  able  to  enforce  constantly  and  steadily  the  es- 
sential truths  of  the  gospel  without  being  involved  in 
the  controversial  points  of  the  different  denominations. 
Without  undertaking  to  question  the  correctness  of  some 
other  institutions,  in  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
a  different  system  has  prevailed,  we  may  at  least  point 
to  the  perfect  harmony,  the  entire  absence  of  religious 
animositv,  which  has  ever  characterized  the  Faculty  of 
this  Collesre,  as  a  triumphant  proof  that  general  catholic 
feeling  has  not  entirely  left  the  world,  and  that,  unde^ 
the  guidance  of  practical  good  sense,  it  can  subsist  and 
flourish  and  increase  and    expand,    even    among   those 
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whose  daily  intercourse  must  make  them  well  acquainted 
with  their  points  of  difference.  What  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample is  thus  furnished  of  Christian  charity,  and-  what 
a  rebuke  is  thus  administered  to  intolerance  and  big- 
otry!'' 

Other  speakers  were  as  follows,  each  speaking  in  re- 
sponse to  a  sentu7ient  announced  by  the  chairman:  Hon. 
Archibald  L.  Linn,  (Mass  of  1820,  *^The  City  and  Cit- 
izens of  Schenectady,  whose  munificence  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Union  College;"  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  **The  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity— the  source  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  Union 
College,  and  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  Stiite;"  Rev.  Mark  Tucker,  I).  D., 
Class  of  1814,  *'Tlie  first,  the  early  and  the  present  Trus- 
tees of  Union  College.'' 

Chancellor  Walworth  gave  the  following  sentiment: 
*'Our  venerated  and  veneral)le  President,  who  under- 
stands the  true  secret  of  governing  his  students  by  teach- 
ing them  to  govern  themselves."  To  this  Dr.  Nott  re- 
sponded  as  follows: 

*'Not  a  graduate  of  Union  College  myself,  1  had  not 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  desired  that  1  should  take 
any  active  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  day;  and  the  state 
of  my  health  might  seem,  even  now,  to  forbid  my  at- 
tempting to  do  so.  Being  assured,  however,  that  many 
of  my  former  jiupils  had  come  together,  expecting  to 
hear,  on  this  occasion,  the  voice,  at  least,  which  they  had 
so  often  heard  before,  but  which  they  could  never  expect 
again  to  hear,  1  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  remain 
silent;  and  yet,  in  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  nature,  I  can 
only  offer  uj),  in  your  behalf,  the  prayers  1  have  already 
offered,  and  repeat  counsels  which  1  have  previously 
given. 

*^With  the  feelings  of  a  parent  bidding  adieu  to  his 
sons,  when  entering  on  the  world,  I  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar. Never  before  have  1  occupied  the  place  of  a  father 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  his  children's  children, 
whom,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  some  unusual  occasion  had 
reassembled  to  give  and  receive  the  welcome  salutation. 

**My  children,  with  me  life  is  waning  to  its  close.  With 
you  it  is  in  the  ])loom  of  youth,  or  perhaps  the  sere  of 
manhood;  a  few  only  are  beginning  to  trench  on  the 
confines  of  age.    But  all  of  us  alike  must  soon  die ;  and. 
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Laving  but  a  single  life  to  live,  who  would  not  live  wise- 
ly, usefully,  and  so  as  to  meet  the  final  plaudit  of  his 
judge 1 

**  Preceding  generations  bequeathed  to  us  a  noble  in- 
heritance, and  shall  we  not  add  something  to  that  inherit- 
ance ere  it  be  bequeathed  to  the  generations  who  shall 
come  after  us? 

''Though  individuals  die,  institutions  live.  By  improv- 
ing tlie  character  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  such 
as  are  to  be  charged  with  the  education  of  youth,  we  con- 
fer benefits  that  may  extend  to  distant  regions,  and  be 
enjoyed  by  following  generations. 

**The  revival  of  learning  has  done  much  for  the  hu- 
man race.  But  the  revival  of  no  learning  has  operated 
so  benignly  on  mankind  as  that  of  the  Bible. 

**Time  was  when  priests  only  were  capable  of  read- 
ing that  heaven-inspired  volume,  and  when  few  priests, 
even,  had  ever  seen  more  than  brief  and  partial  extracts 
from  it.  Now  its  entire  text  is  stereotyped  in  diflFerent 
languages,  and  the  press,  in  many  a  land,  is  throwing  off 
new  copies  of  it,  while  many  an  agent  is  employed  in 
sc4ittering  those  copies  wide  as  the  race  of  man  is  scat- 
tered. And  is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  sacred,  life-giv- 
ing l)ook  is  to  be  read  by  the  millions  who  inhabit  the 
earth,  and  yet  those  millions  continue  to  groan  in  bond- 
age and  grovel  in  ignorance?  Where  has  the  Bible  ever 
entered  and  arts,  and  science,  and  freedom,  and  morals 
not  followed  in  its  train?  To  the  Bible  science  owes  a 
mighty  debt,  which  the  friends  of  science  should  neither 
be  reluctant  to  acknowledge  nor  slack  to  repay.  Nor  is 
it  on  account  of  the  aid  the  Bible  affords  to  other  sci- 
ences onlv,  but  also  on  account  of  that  science  which  it 
alone  teaches,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  array  ourselves 
among  its  advocates. 

''The  advance  of  political  economy  may  relieve  the 
sufferings,  multiply  the  comforts  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family.  The  advance  of  physical 
science  may  inci'ease  the  efficacy  of  remedies,  diminish 
the  inveteracy  of  diseases,  and  prolong  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  man.  Still  death  will  not  be  the  less  terrible, 
because  it  will  not  be  the  less  inevitable  on  that  account. 

''The  grave  is,  and,  in  despite  of  all  our  efforts  will 
continue  to  be,  man's  final  resting  place.  No  elixir  that 
will  render  him  immortal  remains  to  be  discovered.  Nor 
is  there  any  hope  that  chemistry,  in  its  progress,  will  re- 
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verse  the  process  of  final  dissolution  and  recompose  the 
ashes  of  the  urn.  After  ail,  it  is  the  Bible  only  that  meet5 
the  wants  and  furnishes  a  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  man. 
Its  subliraer  chemistry,  dissipating  our  childish  fears, 
reveals  a  process  by  which  the  desolations  of  a  thousand 
generations  shall  in  a  moment  be  repaired,  and  heaven 
enriched  with  new  forms  of  beauty,  reproduced,  hnmor- 
tal,  from  the  ruins  of  the  sepulchre. 

** Never  before  have  I  so  deeply  felt  the  responsibility 
of  the  office  1  have  so  long  sustained  as  now,  surrounded 
as  I  am  by  so  many  and  so  effective  agents,  heretofore 
sent  forth  from  this  seat  of  science  to  act  on  the  destinies 
of  man.  Such  an  occasion  has  never  occurred  here  be- 
fore; and,  though  it  will  again  occur,  I  shall  not  witness 
it — ^many  of  you  who  hear  me  will  not  witness  it.  Then, 
another  fifty  years  having  sped  away,  other  teachers  will 
preside  in  yonder  lecture-room,  other  pupils  listen  to 
their  instruction,  and  other  Alumni  assembled,  perhaps, 
on  this  spot,  and  beneath  some  outspread  canvas,  ex- 
change the  fraternal  salutation,  and  surround  the  festal 
board.  Some  of  you,  ye  younger  members  of  this  joyous 
brotherhood,  may  l>e  present,  but  1  shall  not  be  with  you. 
Be  it  even  so;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
shall  live  after  us.  This  world  would  present  a  more 
gloomy  aspect  than  it  does  were  the  race  to  perish  with 
us.  But  so  it  is  not  to  be.  In  the  mysterious  plans  of 
Providence,  though  the  individual  dies,  the  race  contin- 
ues. In  this  continual  flow  of  being,  this  perpetual  series 
of  life  and  death,  we  have  our  appointed  place.  For  this 
let  us  be  thankful.  With  this  let  us  be  content,  and  act 
well  our  parts,  *How  long  or  short  to  Heaven  permit.' 

''The  assumption  is  as  false  as  degrading,  that  we  live 
only  for  ourselves.  This  is  true  of  no  man,  especially 
of  no  educated  man.  You  have  not  been  distinguished 
by  talents  and  privileges  merely  for  your  own  sakes,  but 
for  the  sake  also  of  those  in  whose  behalf  these  treasures 
of  learning  and  influence  have  been  committed  to  your 
trust.  Educated  men  are  stewards  merely  on  a  larger 
scale.  They  are  signalized  that  in  them  the  ignorant  may 
find  instructors,  and  the  defenseless  defenders;  that  the 
profligate  may  be  awed  by  their  frown  and  the  country 
shielded  bv  their  virtue  and  their  valour. 

**I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,  and,  in  the  re- 
view of  the  past  and  the  prospect  of  the  future,  1  declare 
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to  you,  beloved  pupils,  were  it  permitted  to  me  to  live 
my  life  over  again,  I  would,  by  the  help  of  God,  from  the 
very  outset,  live  better.  Yes,  from  the  outset  I  would 
frown  upon  vice;  I  would  favor  virtue,  and  lend  my  in- 
fluence to  advance  whatever  would  exalt  and  adorn  hu- 
man nature,  alleviate  human  miserv  and  contribute  to 
render  the  world  1  lived  in  like  the  Heaven  to  which  I 
asi)ire(l,  the  residence  of  innocence  and  felicity.  Yes, 
though  I  were  to  exist  no  longer  than  those  ephemera 
that  sport  away  their  hour  in  the  sunbeams  of  the  morn- 
ing; even  during  that  brief  period  I  would  rather  soar 
with  the  eagle,  and  leave  the  record  of  my  flight  and  my 
fall  among  the  stars,  than  cree]>  the  earth  and  lick  the 
dust  with  the  re|»tile,  and,  having  done  so,  bed  my  body 
with  my  memory  in  the  gutter.  However  short  my  part, 
I  would  ])refer  to  act  it  well,  that  I  might  resign  the  ex- 
istence given  me  without  compunction  and  without  dis- 
grace. 

^*But  how  nuich  stronger  does  the  argument  conclude 
in  favor  of  virtue  if  man  is,  as  the  Bible  declares  him  to 
be.  the  heir  of  an  endless  life.  The  skeptic  may  sneer, 
the  atheist  scoff,  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  God;  we  are 
accountable;  and  the  term  of  being  on  which  we  have 
entered  will  never  end.  It  is  this  that  renders  present 
action  so  grand  and  awful.  No  portion  of  existence 
claims  such  high  regards  as  the  present,  for  none  in- 
volves such  hazards.  It  is  here  on  this  little  planet,  and 
during  this  momentary  life,  that  eternity  is  staked  and 
heaven  won  or  lost. 

*^What  more  shall  I  say?  The  salutations  and  adieus 
of  this  semi  centennial  ended,  we  shall  separate,  but  not 
forever.  In  a  few  years  many  of  us  shall  meet  again; 
in  one  brief  century,  all  of  us.  Where!  Beyond  the 
grave  and  on  the  borders  of  that  untraveled  country 
whence  no  message  is  sent  back  to  earth,  and  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns.  You  will  live  and  act 
when  he  who  addresses  vou  will  neither  be  known  or 
numbered  among  the  living.  Soon  the  cold  earth  will 
press  upon  this  bosom.  This  voice,  silent  in  death,  will 
cease  to  warn  the  wanderer  or  soothe  the  sufferer;  nor 
will  this  arm.  stiffened  and  nerv^eless  in  the  grave,  ever 
again  be  raised  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  orphanage 
or  to  distribute  to  the  suffering  poor  the  bread  of  char- 
ity. 

'*  Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  shall  live  after 
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lis,  to  you,  beloved  pupils,  who  remain  behind,  we  com- 
mit these  objects ;  and  we  charge  you,  by  the  love  of  man, 
by  the  hope  of  heaven,  to  see  that  the  poor  have  bene- 
factors, the  oppressed  advocates,  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
disciples,  and  the  God  of  heaven  worshipers,  so  long 
as  you  shall  remain  upon  the  earth.  More  than  this; 
not  content  with  obeying  God  and  benefiting  man  your- 
selves, endeavor  to  impart  to  other  minds  the  same 
high  purpose,  to  be  by  them  again  imparted;  that  thus 
the  Institution  in  which  vou  were  educated  mav  become 
the  source  and  center  of  an  influence  which  shall  con- 
tinue to  extend  itself  till  it  reaches  the  extremities  of 
the  world,  and,  descending  down  along  the  line  of  fol- 
lowing generations,  shall  continue  to  bear  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind  till  Christ's  second  coming.  And  should 
T.  O  triumphant  hoi)e,  be  so  blessed  as  to  enter  those 
mansions  of  grace  prepared  for  the  redeemed  of  all 
nations,  see  you,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dying,  as  they 
ascend  up  to  join  me,  bring  with  them  tidings  of  your 
faith  and  patience  and  labors  of  love,  let  me  hear,  by 
every  sainted  messenger,  by  every  returning  angel,  of 
something  you  have  done,  are  doing  or  are  purposing  to 
do,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  Yes, 
cause  it  to  be  known  on  earth  and  told  in  heaven  that 
other  Brainerds  have  arisen  to  preach  the  gospel,  other 
Hales  to  expound  the  law,  other  Howards  to  cheer  the 
prisoner  in  his  dungeon,  and  other  Granville  Sharpes  to 
raise  their  voice  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  slave; 
nor  falter  in  your  course,  nor  feel  that  your  work,  as  re- 
deemed and  educated  men,  is  done,  until  the  reign  of 
Messiah  is  established,  pain  and  sin  banished  from  a 
renovated  world,  and  virtue  and  happiness  rendered 
universal.'' 

To  the  reader  of  this  narrative  will  doubtless  come  the 
same  reflections  as  have  come  to  the  writer.  The  words 
of  the  venerable  speaker,  awesome  as  well  as  inspiring. 
moved  the  distinguished  man  who  followed  him  (Gov- 
ernor Wright)  to  say  that  he  (Dr.  Nott)  spoke  '4n  a 
voice  showing  to  us  that  his  physical  energies  are  in  a 
measure  impaired,  with  a  frame  plainly  marking  the 
heavy  hand  of  Time  upon  it,  but  with  a  gushing  fullness 
and  freshness  of  the  heart,  richer  than  youth,  richer  than 
strength,  and  richer  than  anything  which  can  y)e  a  man's, 
but  the  confident  hope  of  an  eternal  youth    which    so 
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ardently  animated  that  full  heart."  Many  since  then 
have  been  the  orations  delivered  before  the  Alumni  and 
friends  of  Old  Union,  orations  of  masterly  literary 
worth,  and  delivered  with  the  dramatic  force  of  the  ac- 
complished orator,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  never 
on  such  occasion  were  hearers  so  profoundly  moved  as 
those  who  listened  to  the  venerable  President's  touch- 
ing words  of  fatherly  admonition,  tender  solicitude,  and, 
withal,  of  fervent  hope. 

Yet  were  there  other  i>regnant  utterances  upon  this 
First  Semi-Centennial  Celebration.  The  Rev.  Cyrus 
Mason,  1).  D.,  of  the  Class  of  1824,  distinguished  teacher 
and  theologian,  spoke  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  as  '*a  daughter  of  Union  College.  The  same 
policy  that  has  been  taught  our  legislators  by  the  fathers 
of  this  College  prepared  the  way  for  the  State  patron- 
age of  the  University,  by  which  it  has  been  and  is  liber- 
ally sustained  in  the  career  it  is  pursuing."  The  Right 
Kev.  George  W.  Doane,  of  the  Class  of  1818,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  founder  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  higher  education  of  females.  The  Right 
Rev.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  of  the  same  church,  and 
Provisional  Bishop  of  New  York,  spoke  as  an  Alumnus 
of  Harvard  and  extended  his  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions. Isaiah  Townsend,  Class  of  1831,  spoke  at  length 
upon  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Union 
College.  Vice-President  and  Senior  Professor  Potter, 
whose  formal  address  was  delivered  at  an  earlier  hour 
of  the  day,  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment, 
''Professor  Potter,  Vice-President  and  Senior  Profes- 
sor, and  the  other  Professors  of  the  College — able  and 
faithful  coadjutors  in  labors  whose  results  extend  into 
eternity,"  and  in  reply  spoke  feelingly  of  the  fact  that 
he  this  day  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  College  as 
an  officer  and  teacher  (by  reason  of  his  election  to  a 
bishopric),  and  now  became  simply  one  of  its  Alumni, 
but  said  that  he  retained  every  iota  of  fervent  desire 
for  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  institution 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  when  engaged  in  its  active 
service.  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  aid 
extended  by  graduates  of  Union  College  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  .The  Kev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  Class 
of  1804,  spoke  at  length  on  the  advantages  of  the  Com- 
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inon  School  and  Collegiate  systems.  Hon.  William  W. 
Campbell,  Class  of  1827,  was  called  upon  to  respond  to 
the  sentiment,  *'A  perfected  education,  a  well  directed 
life,  the  best  evidence  of  a  lesson  well  got,"  but  had 
been  called  awav  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  orator  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Professor  Eeed,  who  paid  feeling  tribute  to  Dr.  Nott, 
under  whose  pastoral  and  tutorial  influence  he  had  be- 
come a  church  member  and  obtained  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  Hon.  Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Class  of  181(i, 
spoke  in  patriotic  vein  in  response  to  the  sentiment, 
**Our  Country,  our  Whole  Country,  and  its  Glorious 
Constitution.''  Other  speakers  were:  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
and  J.  Bomeyn  Brodhead,  Esq.,  late  State  Historical 
Agent  to  Europe.  The  published  proceedings  of  the 
celebration  also  contain  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Ansel  D. 
Eddy,  D.  D.,  Class  of  1817 ;  and  the  K^v.  Henry  P.  Tap- 
pan,  D.  D.,  Class  of  18:i5.  Congratulatory  letters  were 
read  from  Governor  William  H.  Seward,  Class  of  1820, 
and  Rev.  Professor  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Class  of  1822. 

Notable  features  of  this  celebration  were  the  numer- 
ous odes  written  for  the  occasion,  and  which  were 
sung  to  familiar  airs:  *^ Awake  the  song,"  by  Maria  E. 
Brooks;  '*Time  urges  on  its  rapid  tide,"  by  Alfred  M. 
Street,  Class  of  1841;  **Come  from  earth's  sorrowing 
tears,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  Class  of  1837; 
''Mother,  once  more  we  meet,"  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Brown,  Class  of  1832;  '^  Shade  of  each  ever  passing 
year,"  by  Mrs.  James  Hall;  ^'Ode  to  Alma  Mater,"  ana 
** Swell  high  the  festal  song  today,"  both  by  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Brown.  An  ode  in  Latin,  '^Stabit  futuris 
gloria  Collegii,"  was  read  by  its  author,  Professor  I.  L. 
Tellkamp,  of  Columbia  College. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

l»R.   NtXTX's   PRACTICAL   WISDOM. 

So  much  has  hoen  said  by  us  and  by  others  of  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  instruction  given  by  Dr.  Nott  that  it 
seems  especially  fitting  to  present  some  illustrations. 
These  are  taken  from  a  student's  notes  of  lectures  de- 
livered to  the  Senior  class  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  '*Knme's  Elements  of  Criticism."  Much  was  doubt- 
less said  that  was  not  recorded,  but  the  selected  abstracts 
from  the  notes  show,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  range  of 
subjects  discussed  and  the  quality  of  Dr.  Nott's  wisdom. 
The  narrative  has  been  written  as  follows  bv  Professor 
John  T.  Bennett: 

That  Dr.  Xott  knew  men  and  developeil  men,  nee<ls 
no  disputing;  the  consistent  testimony  of  himdreds  of 
disciples  is  both  argument  and  proof  positive  of  the  fact. 
He  was  not  only  President  of  T^nion  College,  but,  like 
Socrates,  a  i)rofessor  of  ** human  wisdom."  Like 
Sor*rates,  he  taught  young  men  to  know  themselves,  to 
know  their  neighbors,  and,  in  the  light  of  this  twofold 
knowledge,  to  work  forward  toward  *Hhe  issues  of  life." 
Were  any  ])roof  of  this  required  beyond  **the  testimony 
of  three  witnesses,"  or  of  three  hundred  times  three,  the 
extraordinary  success  of  Dr.  Nott's  graduates  in  the 
])ublic  careers  toward  which  he  impelled  them  would  con- 
stitute that  ])roof.  But  we  are  sometimes  curious  to  know 
how  he  achieved  his  results.  Tribute  to  him,  as  a  rule, 
takes  the  form  of  an  unwavering,  enthusiastic  and  con- 
vincing acknowledgment  of  a  great  debt,  but  an  acknowl- 
edgment without  any  precise  reckoning  up  of  the  items. 
Yet  a  moment  of  reflection  shows  clearly  enough  what 
the  items  were.  Pn  the  first  place.  Dr.  Nott  exemplified 
to  his  students  the  successful  man  of  aflPairs  in  the  larger 
world,  the  accomplisher  of  purposes,  the  wise  and  po- 
tent counsellor  of  the  wise.  His  own  achievements  and 
the  manner  of  them,  and  his  part  in  the  achievements  of 
others,  were  known  and  admired.  He  was  a  great  figure 
in  the  young  nation,  and  his  greatness  was  not  based  on 
ambiguous  oracles,  but  upon  obvious  qualities  of  practi- 
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cal  wisdom.  These  same  qualities  he  displayed  in  his 
dealings  with  his  students,  whether  as  adviser  or  discip- 
linarian, or  teacher,  or  executive.  He  could  recognize 
a  difficulty,  meet  it,  and  solve  it  with  promptness,  tact, 
decision,  courage  and  certainty.  Examples  could  be 
cited  in  abundance  to  show  how  he  turned  wrath  to  good 
will,  sloth  to  industry,  waywardness  to  sobriety,  folly  to 
good  sense.  He  knew  men — young  and  old — well;  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  them  he  dealt  with  them, 
influenced  them,  and  in  some  cases  even  molded  them. 
He  had  also  the  apothegmatic  wisdom  of  a  Franklin ;  he 
could  throw  out  phrases  and  sentences  which  clung  to 
memory,  germinated  in  thoughts  and  impulses,  and  de- 
veloped into  action.  The  power  of  such  proverbial  wis- 
dom is  not  easy  to  estimate,  but  it  is  doubtless  great. 
The  wise  word,  always  remembered  and  often  thought 
of,  is  likely  to  become  incarnate.  And  then  there  was 
Dr.  Nott's  formal  instruction  in  the  class-room,  of  which 
much  has  been  said  and  more  should  be  said. 

Dr.  Nott  believed,  and  by  example  taught,  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  life  should  be  got  not  from  books,  but  from  men. 
Typically,  he  was  **a  man  of  one  book."  That  one  book 
was  the  book  of  experience  and  of  observation,  sum- 
marized in  his  own  reflections — a  book  not  printed,  but 
fully  composed  and  digested.  Printed  books  he  read, 
and  carefully;  but  what  he  read  he  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  tests  of  his  own  wise  book  of  life.  The  book, 
however,  from  which  he  took  the  texts  for  his  formal 
teachings  on  the  conduct  of  life  was  Kames'  **p]lem9nts 
of  Criticism,"  which  he  taught  to  the  Senior  class.  The 
** Elements  of  Criticism" — still  widelv  known  and  for- 
nierly  widely  read  and  studied — was  an  attempt  to  de- 
rive the  principles  of  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  from 
an  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  particularly  of  its  emo- 
tional qualities.  Dr.  Nott  used  it  as  a  book  of  texts  for 
his  discourses  on  the  fine  art  of  living — that  is,  of  ari- 
plied  human  nature.  And  we  have  other  means  than  mere 
hearsay  of  knowing  what  the  method*  and  substance  of 
Dr.  Nott's  teaching  on  Kames  were.  The  College  library 
is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  notebook  entitled  ** In- 
structions Delivered  to  the  Senior  Class  in  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  in  1828-29,  by  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.^  Copied  from  notes  taken 
by  William  Soul  and  Henry  Baldwin,  Jun.,  members  of 
said  class.  Y    This  notebook,  though  meager  in  parts,  is 
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in  parts  ample  enough  to  give  a  clear  revelation  of  Dr. 
Nott,  the  teacher. 

It  is  apparent  from  William  Soul 's  notes  that  Dr.  Nott 
cared  very  little  for  the  curiosities  and  ornaments  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge,  to  his  thinking,  was  of  value  to 
a  man  only  in  so  far  as  that  man  confirmed  it  by  his  own 
observation  and  experience,  applied  it  in  his  own  life, 
and  thus  made  it  a  i)art  of  his  own  being.  And  he  held 
the  same  view  with  regard  to  books.  **What  is  it,"  he 
says,  **that  some  one  else  has  thought  and  written  and 
you  have  read  without  thinking?  The  time  you  have  thus 
spent  is  almost  lost."  His  advice  to  his  students,  there- 
fore, was  that  they  read  but  few  books  and  that  they 
keep  re-reading  them  until  the  knowledge  in  them  had 
been  transformed  into  power.  Dr.  Nott  would  have 
agreed  with  Socrates  that  **the  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living,"  but  he  could  not,  like  Socrates,  have  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  examination  of 
himself  and  others,  much  less  to  the  studv  of  books. 
The  examination  and  the  study,  after  all,  were  not  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  a  test  to  determine  one's  fitness 
to  do  some  work  in  the  world.  A  ** cloistered  life,"  or 
one  ** sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  would 
have  seemed  to  him  mere  failure.  Hamlet  may  have  in- 
terested him,  but  surely  did  not  compel  his  admiration. 
As  an  observer  he  is  curious,  shrewd  and  catholic,  and 
as  an  adviser,  honest,  practical  and  sagacious.  He  keeps 
his  feet  on  the  ground  and  his  head  on  his  shoulders. 
His  large  imagination,  which  enabled  him  to  understand 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  prophesy  the  course  of 
events,  he  did  not  much  display  in  the  class-room,  being 
content  there  to  impart  the  elementary  lesson  of  seeking 
knowledge  at  first  hand  and  near  at  hand.  But  the  hard- 
headed  and  matter-of-fact  quality  of  Dr.  Nott's  teach- 
ing may  best  be  shown  by  quoting  some  of  his  own  words 
of  instruction. 

A  frequent  contention  of  Dr.  Nott's,  as  true  to  the 
facts  of  human  nature  as  it  is  disappointing  to  our  self- 
esteem,  is  that  men  are  not  governed  so  much  by  their 
reason  as  by  their  feelings.  The  recognition  of  this 
truth  he  rightly  considered  fundamental  in  education, 
and  he  comments  upon  it  with  some  reiteration.  Kames, 
in  speaking  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  says:  ''The 
actions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally  directed  by  in- 
stinct, meaning  blind  impulses  or  desire,  without  any 
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view  to  consequences.  Man  is  framed  to  be  governed  by 
reason;  he  commonly  acts  with  deliberation  in  order 
to  bring  about  some  desirable  end,  and  in  that  case  his 
actions  are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end  de- 
sired." Dr.  Nott,  recognizing  the  entire  inadequacy  and 
disproportion  of  this  statement,  comments  upon  it  as 
follows:  **Man  seldom  acts  from  reason.  You  might 
enumerate  in  your  own  mind  in  a  moment  all  the  acts 
you  have  done  from  reason  in  a  year.  You  must  not  go 
into  the  world  supposing  that  men  are  governed  by  rea- 
son. If  you  proceed  to  deal  with  them  on  this  supposi- 
tion you  will  assuredly  fail.  If  you  go  into  a  man's  room 
and  converse  with  him  coolly,  you  will  find  him  very  ra- 
tional. But  let  some  little  excitement  arise;  where  then 
is  your  reason?  You  will  never  find  men  in  a  body  gov- 
erned by  reason.  Men  are  more  rational  in  retirement; 
but  in  society,  feeling  rules  all.  In  a  small  class,  now, 
a  few  students  might  be  very  rational ;  but  where  the 
class  is  so  large  there  is  less  reason,  and  if  there  were 
a  thousand  here  there  would  bo  no  reason  at  all."  This 
view  is  frank  and  not  flattering,  but  it  is  substantially 
true.  Dr.  Nott  recognized,  as  too  few  teachers  have 
done,  that  the  education  of  the  feelings  is  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  is  the  most  difficult,  part  of  education. 
Speaking  again  on  the  same  theme,  he  says:  **You 
may  find  individuals  who  are  sage  and  rational.  These 
you  may  expect  to  convince  by  some  reasoning.  But  the 
masses  of  men  are  never  thus  to  be  moved.  Men  in 
society  are  only  to  be  moved  by  feeling.  A  turbulent 
passion,  once  set  in  motion,  communicates  from  breast 
to  breast,  like  a  fire  in  a  city  from  house  to  house,  till 
the  whole  is  in  a  flame.  Hence  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  raise  an  excitement  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try." 

On  tliis  theme  of  the  communication  of  feelings  he  also 
has  much  to  say.  lie  thus  comments  upon  the  New 
England  singing  schools:  ''But  in  New  England  the 
power  of  song  is  wonderfully  displayed.  Singing  schools 
have  been  established  there  for  manv  vears.  It  inclines 
the  people  decidedly  toward  matrimony.  The  people  of 
New  England  generally  marry  young  and  many  marry 
for  love.  If  yon  should  entjuire,  you  would  find  that 
half  the  matches  ]iroceeded  from  attachments  formed  at 
singing  school.  If  a  set  of  wary  parents  should  see 
their  children  assembled  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  con- 
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tinue  together  till  twenty-one,  they  would  say  at  once, 
'Why,  this  will  never  do;  they  will  all  fall  in  love.'  And 
so  they  would,  inevitably.  To  these  singing  schools  is 
owang  the  sur{)rising  increase  of  population  in  New 
England.  In  fact,  marriage  there  is  universal.  You 
would  not  find  an  old  bachelor,  except  here  and  there  one 
from  other  countries,  throughout  the  whole  community. 
In  this  State  it  is  far  otherwise.  I  could  reckon  up  fifty 
within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance.  You  may  say  the 
same  of  the  Southern  States.  The  wary  politicians 
watch  the  song-singing  with  an  attentive  eye,  well  know- 
ing what  an  arm  of  power  it  is.  If  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  direct  the  making  of  songs  in  any  countr>%  I  could  do 
just  as  I  pleased  with  the  people."  Herein  Dr.  Nott 
recognizes  two  emotional  forces  which  the  masters  of 
emotion — religious  revivalists,  for  instance — understand 
so  well:  music  and  a  crowd. 

Commenting  upon  Kames'  statement  that  **  slight 
connections  do  not  produce  communications  of  passions 
except  in  two  cases,  anger  and  a  group,"  Dr.  Nott  says: 
** Anger  is  communicated  to  objects  through  the  most 
slight  relations.  Sui)pose  a  case:  If  one  of  this  class 
should  go  into  town  and  have  a  fracas  with  some  of  the 
townspeoj)lo,  should  the  whole  town  get  irritated 
against  him,  and  should  you  go  into  town,  you  would  in 
all  probability  get  you  heads  broke  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  you  belong  to  the  same  seminary,  though  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  you  knew  philos- 
ophy, you  would  stay  at  home  for  a  few  days  until  the 
tumult  and  frav  had  subsided.  Even  a  smaller  relation 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  conununication  of 
anger ;  even  that  of  being  a  foreigner  would  be  suffi- 
cient." The  concreteness  and  immediacv  of  the  illustra- 
tion  which  Dr.  Nott  here  uses  are  characteristic. 

The  idea  of  the  communication  of  emotions  is  again 
brought  out  in  Dr.  Nott's  comments  upon  Kames'  asser- 
tion that  sympathetic  emotion  **is  raised  in  the  spec- 
tator, or  in  a  reader,  bv  virtuous  actions  of  everv  kind, 
and  by  no  others."  ** There  is  also,"  says  the  Doctor, 
'*  sympathetic  emotion  of  vice.  Wlien  you  begin  to  feel 
the  influence  of  communicated  passions,  and  the  work- 
ings of  desire  for  those  guilty  pleasures  and  indulgences 
of  which  your  companions  partake,  and  yet  feel  hesita- 
tion about  the  consequences,  remember  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  conscience  which  warns  you  from  the  gulf  of 
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vice.  Were  Lord  Karnes'  doctrine  true  that  we  par- 
ticipated in  virtuous  emotions  only,  we  might  with  per- 
fect security  live  on  without  fear  of  contagion,  in  the 
most  intimate  haunts  of  vice.  But,  young  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  true.  If  you  would  preserve  your  virtue  pure, 
you  must  flee  from  the  company  of  the  polluted  as  from 
the  infection  of  the  most  foul  disease."  This  comment 
is  likewise  a  good  instance  of  Dr.  Nott's  directness  and 
practicality  in  advice  on  matters  of  daily  conduct;  he 
speaks  without  quibble  or  qualification,  and  therefore 
with  authority. 

In  his  talk  on  popular  assemblies,  he  speaks  again 
of  the  communication  of  feeling,  illustrating  at  the  same 
time  his  views  of  the  irrationality  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  comparative  rationality  of  the  individual.  He  says: 
''Now,  if  you  have  occasion  to  address  a  popular  as- 
sembly, especially  if  they  are  highly  excited  and  angry, 
you  may  be  unable  by  addressing  the  whole  to  move 
them,  or  engage  their  serious  attention,  or  make 
them  follow  your  train  of  reasoning.  But  if  you  call  a 
single  individual  by  name,  and  address  yourself  to  him 
alone,  his  attention  will  be  secured.  You  will  then  move 
him,  and  soon  the  whole  assembly.  There  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  disturbance  between  the  townspeople  and 
the  students.  A  quarrel  first  commenced  in  town  be- 
tween two  or  three  students  and  as  many  young  men 
from  town.  The  alarm  spread  like  wildfire  through  both 
College  and  town.  The  students,  upon  the  first  news 
of  the  alarm,  having  armed  themselves  and  rushed  to 
the  assistance  of  their  fellows,  soon  dispersed  all  who 
had  assembled.  The  students  then  returned  to  College. 
The  citizens,  enraged  at  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
violation  of  their  rights,  collected  in  great  numbers  lie- 
fore  the  gate  of  the  College  grounds.  Nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  had  tunied  out;  at  least  there 
were  two  or  three  thousand  persons.  I  was  at  the  gate 
endeavoring  to  keei)  the  ]ieoplo  at  bay,  but  could  do 
nothing  to  move  them  for  some  time,  it  being  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  distinsruish  the  features  of  any  indi- 
vidual; and  the  confusion  was  such  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  a  single  familiar  voice.  At  last,  after  I  had 
tried  to  find  out  somebody  whom  T  knew,  well  knowing 
that  this  would  answer  my  jniriiose,  I  heard  some  one 
call  out  *Yaup  Ostrander.'  The  name  T  never  heard 
before;  but  this  made  no  difference.     All  that  T  wanted 
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was  to  address  myself  to  some  one  person  so  as  to 
secure  his  attention.  1  was  then  certain  that  I  could 
move  the  whole  multitude.  *Yaup  Ostrander,'  said  I, 
*hear  a  word  of  reason.  It  is  so  dark  that  we  cannot 
tell  friends  from  foes.  It  is  much  better  to  wait  till 
morning,  when  we  can  see,  and  then  I  will  call  on  you 
and  see  whether  we  can't  settle  the  matter.  If  not,  you 
have  vour  remedv  then  as  well  as  now,  and  you  will  run 
no  risk  of  hurting  your  friends.'  *  Zounds!'  said  the 
man,  *the  President  is  right.  Let  us  leave  this  matter 
till  morning,  and  we'll  then  have  our  revenge  more  sure, 
and  with  less  danger  to  ourselves.  Huzza,  boys!  Let 
us  go.'  The  mob  moved  off  simultaneously,  huzzaing 
as  they  went.  The  next  day,  according  to  promise.  I 
called  on  the  man  whom  1  had  addressed,  but  I  found 
him  to  be  a  villain  just  escaped  from  prison.  Now  this 
was  and  turned  out  as  I  expected;  it  made  no  difference 
what  person  I  addressed.  You  may  rely  on  this  prin- 
ciple in  every  case.  If  you  have  to  address  a  nuiltitude, 
and  vou  do  not  know  how  to  awake  and  fix  their  atten- 
tion  as  a  body,  if  you  call  one  by  name,  and  fix  his  at- 
tention, you  will  persuade  him,  and  the  feeling  will 
communicate  from  him  to  the  whole." 

The  im})ortant  principle  that  the  feelings  are  edu- 
cable-— a  principle  to  which  too  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  in  our  educational  institutions — is 
brought  out  in  Dr.  Nott's  talk  on  Veav,  '^Some,"  he 
says,  **aj)pear  to  be  naturally  cowards;  but  nothing  is 
more  easv  than  to  make  men  brave.  In  the  War  of  1812 
the  standing  army,  thou«:h  composed  of  the  offscour- 
ings of  the  peo})le,  became,  as  soon  as  disciplined  in  the 
sei'vice,  perfectly  dauntless,  and  would  march  fearlessly 
up  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  militia,  on  the  contrary, 
though  composed  of  far  more  worthy  i)eople,  would  nm 
away  at  the  first  discharge.  Probably  all  men  have  some 
degree  of  timidity,  but  bravery  is  very  soon  acquired. 
Charles  XII  is  known  to  have  frequently  put  thousands 
of  Russians  to  flight  with  a  few  Swedes.  With  five  or 
six  thousand  he  would  at  anv  time  overcome  and  rout 

• 

fortv  or  fiftv  thousand  Russians,  and  in  Turkey  he 
drove  all  before  him.  How  different  is  the  Russian 
now!  Statesmen  and  officers  of  genius  know  that  they 
can  make  any  ])eo]>le  brave.  No  Russian  will  now  run, 
or  even  waver,  and  their  officers  know  that  in  them  tliey 
have  an  immovable  i)halanx;  they  may  be  overpowered, 
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or  cut  to  pieces,  Imt  they  canuot  be  otherwise  con- 
(juered.  The  Spanisli  nation  furnishes  another  instance 
of  liability  of  change  in  the  matter  of  courage  from 
brave  men  to  cowards.  Were  we  tried,  perhaps  not  a 
single  brave  man  would  be  found  among  us." 

A  talk  of  Dr.  Nott's  on  Memory  is  noteworthy  for  its 
autobiograjihic  interest,  as  well  as  for  its  method  of 
familiar  illustration.  He  says:  *'I  agree  with  (xall 
and  Spurzheim.  They  make  a  man  i)ossess  different 
kinds  of  memory,  and  different  organs  for  them.  Now, 
I  have  always  had  a  good  memory  for  facts;  I  seldom 
forget  a  fact  wliich  I  wish  to  remember;  but  forms  I 
seldom  recollect.  Now,  there  is  a  man  in  town  whom 
some  of  you  know — 'Old  Kelly.'  There  is  not,  i)erhaps, 
a  fact  or  circumstan(*e  that  has  happened  since  lie  was 
bom  which  he  does  not  recollect.  He  can  tell  vou  in  an 
instant  any  chapter  and  verse  he  lias  ever  read,  or  any- 
thing which  has  been  told  him,  by  whom,  and  in  what 
place.  He  is  an  excellent  book  of  reference;  but  he  is 
a  man  of  no  great  scoi  e  of  intellect.  Now,  I  have  never 
known  any  of  my  students  by  name;  but  at  one  period, 
when  I  ]md  attention  to  it,  I  knew  everv  one  bv  his 
walk.  If  I  saw  him  standing  at  a  distance,  I  might  not 
at  first  know  liim;  but  no  sooner  did  he  move  than  I 
knew  him.  In  the  class,  I  have  always  known  a  student 
by  his  number,  though  iierhaps  there  is  not  another 
person  in  College  that  does." 

Autobiogra)>hic  also,  in  fact  though  not  in  form,  is 
the  Doctor's  shrewd  comment  on  the  theme  that  ''Slight 
impediments  increase  desire,  insurmountable  ones  over- 
come it."  He  says:  "Many  mistakes  have  been  made 
bv  Faculties  of  Colleges  in  consequence  of  ignorance 
of  this  princii)le,  or  inattention  to  it.  Frequently  boys 
have  requested  some  foolish  thing  of  little  consecpience, 
and  being  jnit  off  with  a  half-hesitating  'No,'  have  been 
the  more  excited,  and  sometimes  wrought  to  a  perfect 
frenzy  about  a  thing  which  was.  at  the  outset,  not  worth 
twopence  one  way  or  the  otlier."  And  this  remark  of 
the  Doctor's,  by  the  way,  like  others  on  the  government 
of  students,  is  delightfullv  frank;  he  was  willing  to 
show  others  how  to  ])lay  his  trum!)s,  but  kei)t  on  win- 
ning with  them  just  the  same. 

The  following  remarks  on  Kames'  view  of  scanning 
show  the  judicial  attitude  of  Dr.  Nott  toward  the 
oiunions  of  others;    they  were  not  valid  for  him,  unless, 
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upon  an  examination  of  the  evidence,  he  could  give  them 
his  own  verdict. 

*'WTien  I  first  came  to  reside  at  College,"  he  says, 
''I  taught  Homer  and  Virgil.  1  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  philosophy  of  Kames  could  not  possibly  be 
right.  But,  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  with  cer- 
tainty, I  determined  to  analyze  the  verse  itself,  know- 
ing tiiat,  whatever  the  philosophy  might  be,  it  could  thus 
be  ascertained.  I  therefore  went  through  the  whole  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid,  and  analyzed  every  line.  The 
conclusion  that  I  came  to  was  as  I  expected — that 
Kames'  philosophy  is  good  for  nothing.  Do  poets 
mind  any  of  his  Lordship's  rules?  No.  This  philos- 
ophy is  very  complicated,  but  the  actual  practice  is  not 
so  at  all;  for  it  is  very  plain  that  the  poets  understand 
their  own  verse  l)etter  than  anv  of  us,  vet  none  of  them 
mind  a  single  of  these  rules." 

Interesting  for  its  good  sense  and  good  taste  is  Dr. 
Nott's  remark  on  Kames'  statement  that  **the  only  rule 
that  can  be  given  for  directing  the  pronunciation  is  to 
sound  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
things  they  signify."  Dr.  Nott  said:  **This  chapter 
on  imitation  is  entirely  useless;  at  some  future  period 
I  will  show  how  utterly  Kames'  analogies  fail.  But  the 
worst  thing  in  his  rules  is,  that  his  ore  rotundo  pro- 
nunciation is  not  correct  philosophy  or  in  good  taste; 
but  it  has  become  very  general  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  everywhere  else.  It  was  not  formerly  ap- 
proved of  by  men  of  sense,  but  it  is  now  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  though  common  sense  would  dictate  that 
the  tones  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  passion,  and  not 
formed  on  imitation  of  the  thing  spoken  of.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  cant  way  that  preachers  use  in  describ- 
ing^ a  thunderstorm  or  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  truly 
ridiculous." 

Terse  and  sensible  likewise  is  this  comment  on  Unity 
of  Style;  '*The  scene  must  not  be  changed.  Kames 
says :  '  There  must  not  be  more  than  one  idea  in  a  sen- 
tence'; but  there  cannot  bo  a  sentence  without  more 
than  one  idea,  strictly  speaking.  But,  in  the  sense  in 
which  our  author  nsos  the  term,  there  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  one  idea  in  any  oration;  that  is,  there  must 
be  unity  in  every  composition.  Fasten  the  one  impor- 
tant idea  uj)on  your  hearer,  and  send  him  home ;  other- 
wise, the  impression    is    weakened.     Those    who    read 
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Demosthenes  will  find  out  how  unique  he  is,  esi)eciallj 
in  the  Philippics;  nothing  but  what  concerns  Philip  is 
admitted.  Sermons,  in  general,  are  bad.  There  is  a 
complaint  that  ministers  generally  preach  prettj 
nearly  the  same  things  over  and  over.  Now  most  ora- 
tions we  hear  are  mere  encyclopedias ;  if  a  man  takes  a 
text,  what  business  has  he  to  do  with  anything  elsei 
The  greatest  fault  in  American  writers  is  want  of  unity. 
A  sermon  should  have  a  single  subject.  One  might 
preach  a  sermon  on  repentance  without  ever  using  the 
term,  and  this  is  the  sermon. that  would  make  the  hearers 
penitent.  Some  would  do  nothing  else  but  explain  the 
term  and  the  nature  of  repentance;  this  is  keeping  the 
hearers  in  logic  and  criticism." 

.  These  excerpts  are  enough  to  reveal  a  teacher  of  sin- 
gular mental  activity  and  acumen,  of  great  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  and,  above  all,  of  eminent  practicality. 
Dr.  Nott  was  not  afraid  to  place  success  before  his 
pupils  as  an  ideal.  If,  in  so  doing,  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  thought  sordid,  he  escaped  being  actually  thought 
so.  He  knew,  as  all  men  of  power  do,  that  life  is  ex- 
pression, and  that  the  unexpressed  life  is  a  life  not  lived. 
A  **mute,  incflorious  Milton"  would  not  have  pleased 
him;  he  would  have  thought  it  the  business  of  a  Milton 
to  find  out  what  song  he  could  sing,  and  to  sing  it.  That 
was  his  attitude  toward  his  students;  he  heljied  them 
to  find  out  what  figure  they  could  cut  in  the  world,  and 
then  to  cut  it.  Because  of  his  skill  in  this  kind  of  mid- 
wifery, he  played  the  largest  part  that  any  teacher  can 
play — a  part  in  the  lives  of  his  students. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Tho  enthusiastic  and  inspirinjf  Senii-Ceutennial  Cele- 
bration was  followed  at  once  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
educational  oi)i)ortunities  offered  at  Union,  and  here 
again  we  find  the  College  taking  tlie  initiative.  Notwith- 
standing, the  progress  made  by  scientific  entjuiry  since 
the  beginning  of  the  ccMitury,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
imi)ortance  of  the  study  of  applied  science,  no  College 
had  i)r()i)osed  to  introduce  a  purely  technical  course. 
Even  the  so-called  Scientific  Course  at  Union,  begun  as 
we  have  seen  in  1828,  lacked  the  essential  features  of 
distinctivelv  technical  instructi(m.  The  demand  for  such 
instruction  had  led  to  the  founding  of  a  few  separate 
schools,  which,  whatever  the  (juality  of  their  work, 
failed  to  take  rank  with  the  literary  and  classical  Col- 
leges,  and  were  connnonly  regarded  as  little  more  than 
trade  schools.  The  time  had  not  come  wlien  thev  would 
be  given  the  dignity  and  standing  of  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  College  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a  radical  de- 
parture, but  in  kee])ing  with  all  its  history,  when  Union 
esta])lishe<l,  in  1845,  an  Engineering  Course,  giving  it 
the  sanction  of  its  name  and  the  support  of  its  prestige, 
making  it,  in  fact,  one  of  the  regular  College  courses, 
under  the  same  corporate  control,  and  fostered  by  the 
same  interests  as  the  older  and  established  courses. 

With  his  customary  wisdom.  Dr.  Xott  sought  the  best 
available  man  to  place  at  the  liead  of  this  new  depart- 
ment, and  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  than 
his  selection  of  William  M.  Gillespie.  Professor  Gilles- 
l)ie's  name  is  known  today  throughout  the  engineering^ 
world  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  a  former  genera- 
tion. His  text-books  came  into  general  use,  and  that 
on  ''T.and  Surveying"  is  still  regarded  by  many  com- 
petent judges  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 
His  prcDaration  for  his  life  work  had  been  unusually 
thorough,  including  courses  of  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  in  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  in  tech- 
nology    Extensive  travels  supplemented  the  knowledge 
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gained  from  books  and  teachei's,  so  that  when  he  came 
to  Union  lie  was  alveady  ret'ognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  his  profession.  He  remained  with  the  College 
for  twenty-three  years,  or  until  his  death,  in  1868, 

Rome  idea  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  and 
of  his  conception  of  its  inii)ortauoe,  as  well  as  of  his 
knowledge  of  its  needs,  may  he  gained  from  a  pros- 
pectus of  his  department  issued  soon  after  his  coming 
to  the  College.  ITis  portrayal  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
engineers  wa:^  prt)i>lietic.  and  .justified  the  action  of  the 


Prof.   Win.  M,   Gillespie. 

{College   authorities    in    instituting    this    course   of  in- 
struction. 

After  outlining  tlie  courses  of  stuiiy,  Professor  Oil- 
iespie  says: 

"The  value  of  a  tlioi-nugli  course  of  iiistrnctiou  on 
these  subjects  to  the  young  niun  intending  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  Civil  Engineer,  is  self-evident,  and  will 
be  most  heartily  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  hut 
uneducated  engineer  who  lias  felt  how  nnicli  he  needed 
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to  know,  and  has  discovered  how  little  he  really  did 
know.  The  construction  of  the  Public  Works  of  this 
country  has  generally  been  directed  by  men  of  great 
natural  ability,  whose  genius,  experience  and  experi- 
jnents  have  in  some  degree  compensated  for  their  want 
of  previous  preparation.  They  are  well  aware  of  their 
own  deficiencies,  and  will  be  the  first  to  confess  how 
much  their  i)rogress  would  have  been  facilitated,  and 
their  operations  economized,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
profit  by  the  teachings  of  science.  It  was  estimated  by 
the  famous  Vauban  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
engineers  of  France,  by  experience  alone,  added  sixteen 
per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the  works  on  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. AVith  the  practical  character  of  the  American 
mind,  such  a  waste  would  be  less,  but  still  great. 

**The  field  for  the  Civil  Engineer  in  this  comitry  is 
constantly  enlarging.  Our  numerous  Railroads  are  not 
a  tithe  of  those  which  will  eventually  be  constructed,  as 
will  ai)ijear  if  we  compare  our  maps  with  those  of  old 
countries  like  England.  The  demand  for  new  and  more 
X>ermanent  Bridges  will  continue  to  increase.  All  our 
large  towns  will  require  supplies  of  pure  Water.  Most 
of  our  rivers  need  the  improvements  in  their  navigation 
which  Engineering  can  give.  The  increasing  value  of 
land  near  large  cities  will  repay  skilful  and  extensive 
Drainage  of  swamps,  etc.  Our  large  farms  will  in  many 
ways  be  benefited  by  the  aid  of  the  Engineer.  The  San- 
itary reforms  of  cities  will  create  new  openings  for  him. 
Mines  will  give  him  other  emplo>anent.  All  our  States 
will  eventually  make  elaborate  Trigonometrical  and 
Topographical  Surveys  of  their  surface.  And  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  his  services  must  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  country. 

**To  assist  the  young  Engineer  in  preparing  himself 
to  meet  this  demand,  the  present  course  was  established. 
It  has  been  broadened  and  deepened  in  each  succeeding 
voir,  and  its  extent  and  minuteness  of  detail  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  needs  of  those  entering  uiion  it.  It  is 
iViT-  from  pssuniinc:  to  ni'^ke  an  P]ngineer  by  mere  study, 
even  with  the  various  ])ractice  which  it  also  gives.  Its 
leading  object  is  two-fold :  firstly,  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  routine  of 
engineering  operations  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  to 
prepare  him  for  immediate  usefulness;  and,  secondly, 
to  supi^ly  him  with  principles,  formulas  and  data  which 
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will  qualify  him  to  determine  the  character,  dimensions, 
etc.,  of  engineering  works  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
mathematical  and  engineering  science.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  be  a  substitute  for  practice.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  an  actual  experience  in  operations  on  a 
large  scale;  or  supply  the  peculiar  knowledge  only  to 
be  acquired  by  the  daily  inspection  of  works  of  masonry, 
etc.,  any  more  than  any  amount  of  mere  practice  can 
be  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  practice. 
But  the  course  aims  at  qualifying  the  student  for  profit- 
ing to  the  utmost  by  his  subsequent  practice,  and  turn- 
ing it  to  the  best  account.  The  student  who  has  gone 
through  the  complete  course  is  always  advised  then  to 
take  the  lowest  ])osition  in  an  Engineerins:  Corps  in  the 
field,  his  advantage  being  that  he  is  qualified,  if  he  has 
been  intelligent  and  diligent,  with  a  little  actual  prac- 
tice, to  mount  rapidly  to  a  high  grade,  as  opportunities 
offer,  and  to  sustain  himself  well  in  such  a  post,  inas- 
much as  he  has  acquired  much  of  the  information  needed 
by  a  Chief  Kngineer,  as  well  as  by  a  Rodman. 

**At  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  of  the  course,  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  a  Diploma  are  required  to 
undergo  a  written  examination  on  the  leading  points  of 
all  their  preceding  studies.  Those  who  pass  it  satis- 
factorily receive  a  Diploma  of  '^Graduate  in  Civil  En- 
gineering,'' and  it  is  intended  that  this  Diploma  shall 
be  a  guarantee  of  more  than  average  ability  and  in- 
dustry. The  others  receive  certificates  proportioned  to 
what  thev  have  done. 

**  Students  not  candidates  for  a  Diploma  are  allowed 
to  take  any  portion  of  the  Course  which  they  are  quali- 
fied to  pursue  with  advantage.  Since  Railroads,  Canals, 
Bridges,  etc.,  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  our  country, 
no  liberal  education  can  be  considered  complete  unless 
it  com])rises  a  creneral  knowlecle:e  of  the  principles  on 
which  these  works  are  constructed,  of  the  uses  of  their 
various  parts,  of  the  reasons  for  their  peculiar  arrange- 
ments, of  the  useful  ends  sought  to  be  attained,  and  of 
the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  A  distinguished 
writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  *  every  roof, 
frame,  bridge,  oblique  arch,  machine,  steam-boiler,  loco- 
motive, ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  case  to  which 
every  well  educated   man  ought  to   be  able    to    apply 
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definite  and  certain  i)rineiples,  in  order  to  judge  of  its 
structure  and  working.' 

''The  professional  students  of  this  Course  are  not 
onlv  i)erinitted,  but  urged  to  take  in  connection  with  it, 
those  CoPege  studies  in  the  Belles-lettres,  and  in  mental 
and  moral  science,  whicli  their  time  will  permit." 

From  the  first  it  ap|H»ars  to  have  l>een  the  policy  of 
Professor  Gillespie  to  adapt  the  thorough  training  of 
L'Ecole  des  l^onts  et  Chaussees  of  Paris  (where  he  had 
finished  his  technical  education)  to  the  demands  of  pro- 
fessional practice  in  a  vigorous  new  cinmtry,  where  re- 
sources and  oi>portunities  were  abundant,  and  where 
capital  and  professional  prc^cedent  were  wanting.  From 
the  characteristic  tendencies  imi)ressed  on  the  scliool  at 
its  foundation,  it  has  never  departed,  although  it  has 
endeavored  to  k(*(^])  ])ace  with  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican technical  education  and  with  the  increased  demands 
on  ])rofessional  training.  For  many  years  Civil  En- 
gineering only  was  taught:  then,  as  the  i)rinciples  of 
modern  sanitary  science  came  to  be  better  understood, 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  further  development  and 
their  utilization  as  life-saving  agencies  were  discerned, 
a  course  in  Sanitary  Engineering  was  established,  and, 
more  recently,  a  <»ourse  in  Electrical  Engineering  was 
added.  More  extended  reference  to  this  last  named 
course  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  later  historv 
of  the  College. 

During  its  whole  history,  the  School  of  Engineering 
at  Union  has  stood  for  broad,  fundamental  training, 
rather  than  for  narrow  s))ecialization,  and,  during  re- 
cent years,  since  its  advanced  entrance  requirements 
have  made  room  in  the  course,  increased  time  and  atten- 
tion have  been  given  to  culture  studies  and  to  a  larger 
])roportion  of  academic  training. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  STATE  T.EGISLATURE. 

The  next  imimrtaiit  event  in  the  life  of  the  College, 
following  hard  upon  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Department  of  Engineering, 
was  the  attack  made  upon  President  Nott  through  the 
State  Ijegislatnre.  The  very  fact  that  serious  charges 
were  made  against  the  President,  involving  not  so  much 
his  ability  or  good  judgment  as  his  integrity,  tended 
directly  to  injure  the  College.  There  are  always  those 
who  lend  a  willing  ear  to  insinuations  against  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  of  great  achievement.  To  such  men, 
proof  is  not  necessary.  They  convict  ui^on  the  mere 
presentation  of  charges.  Others  pretend  to  susi)end 
judgment,  but  demand  overwhehning  proof  of  inno- 
cence before  they  will  render  a  verdict  of  '*not  guilty,'' 
claiming  that  *' where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there 
must  be  some  fire."  Had  these  charges  been  sustained 
as  a  whole,  the  effect  upon  the  College  would  have  been 
disastrous,  for  not  only  would  Dr.  Xott  have  been  dis- 
credited and  dis^rraced,  but  the  Trustees  also,  since  they 
had  sanctioned  all  that  he  did.  Had  the  charges  been 
sustained  in  some  imi)ortant  i)articulars  only,  the  Col- 
lege would  still  have  suffered  irretrievably.  Even  when 
the  chargfes  were  refuted,  and  Dr.  Nott's  financial  i)oli- 
eies  were  trium])hantly  vindicated,  there  were  many 
who  refused  to  be  convinced,  and  remained  secretly,  if 
not  aggressively,  hostile.  The  years  from  1S4S  to  1854 
marked  a  real  crisis,  therefore,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College,  no  less  than  in  the  life  of  its  great  President. 
The  fact  that,  immediately  after  this  period,  the  College 
attained  its  greatest  i)rosperity,  is  in  itself  strong  i)roof 
of  the  justice  of  the  final  decision,  which,  instead  of 
tarnishing  a  great  nanio,  gave  it  new  lustre. 

The  story  of  this  legislative  trial  is  so  little  imder- 
stood,  and  the  facts  have  been  so  often  misrei^resented, 
that  we  give  a  summary  of  the  i)roceedings.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  as  President,  Dr.  Nott  was  en- 
trusted with  the  financial  management  of  the  College  to 
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a  degree  unthouj2:lit  of  today,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  trust  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  vast  business 
enterprises,  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  and  involv- 
ing millions  of  dollars.  To  carry  these  through  success- 
fully, he  took  upon  himself  personal  obligations  that  at 
times  made  the  enterprises  seem  to  belong  more  to  him 
than  to  the  College.  Hence  the  charge  that  he  enriched 
himself  by  using  the  capital  and  credit  of  the  College. 
When  all  the  facts  were  known,  it  was  seen  that  the 
College  had  profited  no  less  than  himself,  and  that  his 
own  share  had  been  only  that  which  was  rightfully  and 
legally  his.  It  was  doubtless  fortunate,  both  for  Dr. 
Nott  and  the  College,  that  the  accusations  were  made 
in  a  way  that  necessitated  a  thorough  investigation,  for 
the  transactions  had  been  so  complicated,  and  many  of 
them  were  so  suscei)tible  of  a  damaging  inter|)retation, 
that  any  enquiry  into  them  that  was  not  exhaustive  and 
open  would  have  failed  to  satisfy  any  but  ardent  parti- 
sans. The  greatest  obligations  of  gratitude  and  honor 
are  due  to  the  distinguished  Alumnus  of  the  College 
who  volunteered  his  services  in  the  defence  of  his  Almn 
Mater.  Xo  man  was  better  fitted  for  this  task  than  John 
i\  Si)encer,  of  the  class  of  18(M),  one  of  the  ablest,  best 
known,  and  most  highly  honored  men  of  his  times,  who 
had  been  successively  S]^eaker  of  the  New  York  State 
Assemblv,  Secretarv  of  State  in  New  York,  Member  of 
Congress,  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  and  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  AVlien  the  proceed- 
ings against  Dr.  Nott  had  reached  the  most  critical 
staere,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent  adverse 
action  by  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Si)encer  came  forward 
and  offered  without  compensation  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence. For  a  whole  year  he  studied  the  case  in  all  its 
details,  winding  his  way  through  all  the  intricacies  of 
inadequately  ke])t  accounts,  finally  bringing  order  out 
of  confusion.  Then  he  appeared  before  the  Legislature, 
and  in  a  speech  of  great  power  overwhelmed  the  ac- 
cusers of  Dr.  Nott,  compelling  the  Legislature  not  only 
to  vote  down  the  charges,  but  to  pass  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  able,  faithful  and  disinterested  services  of 
the  President  of  Union  College.  No  vindication  could 
have  been  more  complete,  and,  because  of  it,  the  good 
name  and  the  fair  fame  of  Dr.  Nott  are  forever  secure. 
This  labor  of  love  was  the  fitting  climax  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cerVs  great  serv^ices  to  his  generation.     A   few  months 
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later  he  died,  and  no  name  upon  Union's  long  honor 
roll  is  more  worthy  of  lasting  and  grateful  remembrance 
by  all  the  sons  of  Union  than  is  his.  It  would  be  most 
fitting  if  his  name  were  perpetuated  at  the  College  b) 
some  memorial  building  or  endowment. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS    BEFORE    THE    LEGISLATURE. 

On  March  12,  1849,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  York  adopted  a  resolution  requiring 
**That  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  be  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  report  forthwith  to  this  House  a 
true  statement  of  all  the  property  owned  by  said  Col- 
lege; in  what  manner  the  fimds  of  said  College  are  in- 
vested; what  changes  in  the  investment  thereof  have 
been  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  specifying  the  same 
particularly;  what  amount  of  stocks  are  held  by  said 
College,  and  in  what  companies;  what  amount  of  money 
is  loaned  on  the  security  of  mortgages;  to  whom  and 
in  what  sums,  what  other  securities  are  held  by  said 
College;  *  *  *  and  that  they  cause  such  report  to 
be  verified  by  the  oath  of  their  President  and  Treasurer 
of  said  College."  A  subsequent  resolution  was  passed 
March  21,  same  year,  extending  the  requirement  of  the 
House  to  the  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Immediately  upon  the  receijit  of  the  resolutions,  Presi- 
dent Nott,  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  waiting  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  could  not  be 
convened  under  twenty-one  days,  directed  Alexander 
Holland,  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  to  make  the  neces- 
sarv  examination  of  books  and  accounts,  and  to  make 
report,  **with  as  much  minuteness  of  detail  as  pos- 
sible." A  dishonest  man  would  not  have  displayed  such 
diligence. 

Accordingly,  Treasurer  Holland  made  an  examination 
of  the  books  (twenty-five  in  number)  and  drafted  a 
minute  report,  which  was  attested  by  his  official  signature, 
under  oath,  and  the  oath  of  President  Nott,  whose  affi- 
davit affirmed  that  he  was  **  personally  acquainted  with 
and  responsible  for  most  of  the  important  transactions 
contained  therein." 

The  above  report  was  delivered  to  the  House  on  April 
5,  1849,  and  on  April  11  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Colleges,  Schools,  etc.,  with  instructions  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers  and  to  make  a  farther  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
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Tlie  committee  met  at  Sehenectady,  May  15,  same 
year,  and  held  its  sessions  at  the  College.  Mr.  Prmni, 
one  of  its  members,  in  his  minority  report  said:  *'The 
President  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  a  room  in  one  of  the  College  edifices,  and 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  facilitate  the  investigation  and 
make  it  as  thorough  as  possible." 

The  Committee  did  not,  however,  make  its  report  to 
the  House  until  March  19,  1850,  more  than  a  year  after 
its  ajipointment,  and  only  twenty-one  days  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  This  report  was  signed 
by  James  W.  Beekman,  James  D.  Ilutton,  Alonzo  John- 
son and  (labriel  P.  Disosway.  It  ccmtained  no  ex]>lanation 
of  its  unwarranted  delay.  The  report  concedes  that 
**very  full  explanations  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  College  were  made  by  the  President  and  Treasurer, 
both  being  always  present."  The  report  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  resolution  appointing  the 
Committee,  and  involved  the  examination  of  multifa- 
rious and  com])licated  transactions,  practically  covering 
the  entire  period  of  College  existence.  Nor  would  the 
complexion  of  the  committee  afford  us  assurance  that 
its  members  were  altogether  well  e(|uipi)ed  for  a  task 
which  today  would  be  conmiitted  to  a  professional  ac- 
countant. Further,  it  was  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  encjuiry  was  altogether  un- 
friendlv  to  I>r.  Xott.  'J'lie  maioritv  of  the  Committee 
above  named  closed  their  report  with  the  declaration 
that  '*the  financial  condition  of  Union  College  is  un- 
sound and  ini])roper." 

On  the  other  hand,  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  constituting  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  with  the  same  facts  upon 
which  to  base  his  judgment,  made  an  analytical  report, 
in  which  he  (piestioned  various  conclusions  of  his  ma- 
jority colleagues  as  to  financial  facts,  and  concluded: 

**By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  entire 
management  and  control  of  the  funds  of  the  College 
have  for  nianv  vears  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege is  the  (^hainnan.  The  President,  mainly,  is  entitled 
to  whatever  credit,  or  liable  to  whatever  censure,  may 
attach  to  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  College. 
While  the  undersigned  cannot  approve  of  so  much  power 
being  exercised  by  any  one  man,  however  transcendant 
his  talents  or  unsullied  his  character,  he  thinks  it  due  to 
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himself  and  to  the  College  to  say  that  in  this  instance 
it  originated  from  the  necessity  of  confiding  the  super- 
vision of  the  lottery,  requiring,  as  it  did,  secrecy,  nerve 
and  prompt  action,  to  one  man,  who  must  necessarily 
have  been  clothed  with  great  discretionary  power.  That 
what  thus  originated  in  necessity  ha*^  been  continued, 
either  from  habit  or  in  conse(iuence  of  the  great  success 
attending  the  supervision  by  the  President  of  the  lotter- 
ies. No  one  can  examine  the  history  of  those  compli- 
cated and  immense  operations  without  being  satisfied 
that  Union  College  owes  all  it  has  derived  from  them  to 
its  President,  and  that  a  Board  of  Trustees,  with  thrice 
the  financial  ability  usually  displayed  by  similar  bodies, 
if  it  had  undertaken  their  supervision  would  have  in- 
volved themselves  and  the  College  in  ruin." 

It  is  needless  to  cumber  these  pages  with  a  mass  of 
figures.  In  brief,  the  demand  for  an  investigation  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  Union  College  was  really  an  at- 
tack upon  Dr.  Nott.  While  not  so  stated  in  official  papers 
at  the  outset,  it  was  alleged  that  he  carried  on  his  trans- 
actions with  the  lottery  agents  in  his  personal  cai)acity, 
and  applied  lottery  funds  to  his  own  uses,  and  the  charge 
extended  to  other  and  insignificant  items.  Yet  this  was 
in  face  of  the  notorious  fact  that  his  entire  effort  was  in 
behalf  of  the  College,  as  expressed  in  his  report  as  Presi- 
dent in  1832,  and  often  since  rejieated,  that  **his  share 
of  the  profits  (in  the  lottery),  should  any  accrue,"  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Union  College  or  some 
kindred  institution  connected  therewith,  *'an  intention 
never  relinquished,  and  w^hich  he  still  purposes  to  exe- 
cute." And  this  his  effort  was  thus  spoken  of  by 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Cushman  and  A.  C.  Paige:  **The  Presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  having  by  great  personal  exer- 
tions  and  at  great  personal  peril  (in  which  no  other 
trustee  was  found  willing  to  participate,  and  which  all 
considered  in  him  rash  and  even  presumptuous),  suc- 
ceeded in  sustaining  the  credit  of  Yates  and  Mclntyre 
until  the  entire  literature  lottery  was  drawn."  Lastly, 
it  is  the  most  significant  fact  of  all,  as  testifying  to  Dr. 
Nott^s  entire  interest  in  the  College,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal integrity,  that  at  no  time  did  Union  College,  in  its 
corporate  capacity  or  through  any  of  its  officers,  claim 
that  Dr.  Nott  was  its  debtor.  Referring  to  the  contro- 
versy, and  while   it  was   goins:  on,  the  late  Henry  J. 
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Raymond,  in  a  carefully  pro)>are(l  article  in  tlie  Xetc 
York  Times,  of  which  he  was  editor,  said:  **The  eliarges 
against  him  (Dr.  Nott)  were  not  brought  by  the  College, 
nor  by  any  of  its  officers  or  friends,  but  by  strangers  and 
enemies  of  both." 

To  show  l>eyond  (|uestion  the  attitude  of  Union  Col- 
lege at  this  criti(*al  time,  may  be  cited  the  report  of  Mr. 
Holland,  its  Treasurer,  made  to  the  Legislature  on 
April  1,  1850,  little  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Legislative  Committee  had  brought  in  its 
damaging  arraignment.  In  this  document  Treasurer 
Holland,  *Mn  behalf  of  the  Trustees,''  begs  leave  to  re- 
ply to  **the  several  misstatements  of  facts,  erroneous  de- 
ductions, unfounded  imjmtations  and  insinuations  which, 
through  some  oversight,  it  is  presumed,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  reix)rt  of  the  majority."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  in  detail  various  of  the  charges  made, 
and  in  reply  to  an  imputation  of  concealment  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Nott  says:  **A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
condition  of  these  investments  was  confidentially  sub- 
mitted (by  Dr.  Nott)  to  the  Connnittee;  comments  there- 
on were  made  and  advice  in  relation  thereto  was  freely 
given  by  the  members  thereof.  This  expose  to  the  Com- 
mittee was  confidential,  because  the  business,  though  hav- 
ing respect  ultimately  to  a  public  object,  was  as  yet 
private  and  personal.  Hence  no  reason  is  apparent  why 
the  account  given  to  the  Committee  should  have  ap- 
peared in  this  report  at  all;  but,  since  it  has  appeared, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  some  cause  not  known, 
it  should  have  appeared  in  a  form  so  variant  from  the 
real  facts  in  the  case."  And  Treasurer  Holland's  re- 
port concludes:  **It  (the  College)  ill  deserves  to  have 
its  fiscal  condition  represented  as  unsound;  and  if  the 
Legislature  think  otherwise  and  shall  believe,  after  ex- 
amining the  two  reports  and  the  reply  of  the  Treasurer 
thereto,  that  the  rei)ort  of  the  majority  is  well  founded, 
then  the  Treasurer  is  directed  by  the  resident  Trustees 
to  request  in  their  behalf  that  the  Attorney  General  be 
directed  to  institute  the  necessary  proceedings  against 
the  Trustees,  in  order  that  the  misconduct  charged  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  may  be  fully  and  fairly 
investigated,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  legal  proced- 
ure in  which  the  parties  are  brought  face  to  face.''  Offi- 
cials guilty  of    remissness    or    seeking  to  shield  a  de- 
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frauder  would  scarcely  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
after  so  strenuous  a  fashion. 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  until  the 
following  year,  when,  on  April  12  (1851),  the  Committee 
on  Literature,  with  Mr.  Beekman  at  its  head  (who  was 
the  author  of  the  original  investigation),  made  a  further 
report  to  the  Legislature.  This  was  really  a  contro- 
versial document,  directed  against  the  report  of  Treas- 
urer Holland,  previously  cited.  In  closing,  the  Commit- 
tee reiterated  the  former  condemnation,  *Hhat  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Union  College  is  unsound  and  im- 
proper," and  added :  **  Your  Committee  consider  that  the 
present  very  inadequate  results  from  the  means  fur- 
nished by  the  State  to  this  institution  call  for  legislative 
investigation  in  a  thorough  manner,  as  a  warning  to 
future  financial  presidents  of  learned  institutions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
mav  remain  of  the  intended  benefactions  of  former 
Legislatures. ' ' 

To  this  re-attack,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  made 
spirited  reply,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Senate  to  examine  into  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  institution.  This  paper  was  a  protest 
as  well  as  a  statement  of  fact — a  protest  against  the 
means  which  had  l)een  taken  to  defame  the  honored  man 
who  was  the  head  and  soul  of  the  College.  Both  the  re- 
ports by  the  Beekman  committees  had  been  published  and 
spread  broadcast  all  over  the  State.  Newspapers  inim- 
ical to  the  College  and  to  its  President  took  up  the 
charges,  and  made  it  appear  that  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  College  funds  ($560,000) — a  sum  much  in 
excess  of  the  State  grants  to  be  raised  by  lottery — had 
been  self-appropriated  by  Dr.  Nott,  who  had  scarce  an 
object  on  earth  but  the  prosperity  of  his  beloved  institu- 
tion. The  Trustees,  in  their  paper,  quoted  the  language 
of  a  previous  committee  (Messrs.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Silas 
Wright,  Jr.,  and  John  P.  Cushman,  men  of  exceptional 
character  and  standing)  as  follows : 

"In  view  of  the  preceding  fa^ts  it  has  appeared  to 
your  committee: 

**That  the  embarrassments  of  Yates  &  Mclntyre  (the 
lottery  agents),  according  to  their  own  statements,  arose 
from  speculations  entered  into  by  them  ai)art  from  the 
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lottery  business,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  Union  Col- 
lege. 

**That  the  President  has  furnished  extensive  means, 
performed  important  sei'vices,  and  run  great  personal 
hazards  for  the  contractors  on  their  repeated  applica- 
tions, and  this  evidently  without  any  sinister  motive, 
without  the  desij^ii  of  personal  gain,  but  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  contractors,  and  of  securing:  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  Union  College,  or  some  kindred 
institution  connected  therewith. 

'^That  the  course  of  the  President  throughout  all  the 
novel  and  difficult  emergencies  which  have  occurred  in 
conducting  the  whole  business,  has  been  marked  by  fair- 
ness and  liberality  towards  the  contractors,  and  by  firm- 
ness, sagacity  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  College  and  of  education. 

**That  the  full  powers  with  which  he  was  invested  by 
the  Trustees  have  been  exercised  with  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  from  the  information  they  have  received  of  his 
views  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  College  and  of 
science,  require  that  these  plenary  powers  be  continued." 

Continuing,  the  College  Trustees  said: 

'*It  is  humiliating  to  be  called  on  again  to  reply  to 
charges  which,  whether  originating  in  ignorance  or  mal- 
ice, have  not,  and  have  been  shown  not  to  have,  the 
slightest  foimdation  in  truth;  and  it  is  also  humiliating 
to  be  required  to  vindicate  an  individual  from  the  impu- 
tation of  applying  the  College  property  to  his  private 
use,  while  in  the  act  of  applying  and  perilling  his  own 
property  to  rescue  the  College  from  the  utter  ruin  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  and  in  which,  but  for  his  timely 
and  disinterested  interference,  it  must  inevitably  have 
been  exposed. 

*^To  persons  acquainted  with  the  President  of  Union 
College,  and  especially  to  those  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  any  contradiction  of  the 
wanton  and  injurious  reports  which  have  recently  been 
put  in  circulation,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Throughout  this 
entire  circle  the  utter  falsehood  of  these  reports  is  well 
known.  How  they  originated,  and  from  what  motives 
they  were  circulated,  is  also  well  known.  It  is  believed 
that  the  documentary  evidence  herewith  submitted  will 
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furnish  abundant  proof  to  persons  neither  connected 
with  the  College  nor  personally  acquainted  with  its  Pres- 
ident, ttiat  the  reports  in  question  are  not  only  not  true, 
but  also  that  the  truth  is  usually  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  is  stated." 

This  cause  celebre  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1853. 
In  that  year  sat  as  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  the  following  named:  J.  N.  Campbell,  J.  C. 
Wright,  L.  S.  Chatfield,  David  Buel,  Jr.,  and  P.  S.  Van 
Rensselaer.  The  three  first  named,  constituting  a  ma- 
jority, made  a  report  which  was  simply  a  transmittal 
of  the  voluminous  tables  of  their  accountant,  Mr.  Van- 
derheyden.  The  minority  of  the  Commission  made 
a  report  of  dissent  from  that  of  the  majority,  saying 
that  they  **had  no  sufficient  opportunity  to  examine  them 
(the  accountant's  report).  *  »  *  in^^  resolutions 
require  the  Commission,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  visit 
the  College  and  examine  its  officers  and  other  persons, 
touching  the  subjects  to  be  investigated.  This  duty  has 
not  been  performed  by  any  of  the  Commission,  although 
invited  bv  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  to  do  so,  and 
proffering  their  assistance  in  the  investigation.  Neither 
tlie  President  nor  the  Trustees  have  had  any  opportun- 
ity of  examining  the  statements  and  schedules  submitted 
by  the  accountant,  or  of  making  any  explanation  of  them, 
or  showing  any  errors  therein,  and  previous  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  another  letter  was  received 
from  the  committee  of  the  Trustees,  soliciting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  examination.  The  undersigned  were  de- 
sirous of  affording  them  such  an  opportunity,  but  the 
two  members  of  the  Commission  above  referred  to  re 
fused  to  afford  such  an  opportunity,  and  insisted  ui)on 
transmitting  to  yonr  honorable  body  the  statements  and 
schedules  as  prepared  by  the  accoimtant." 

At  the  same  time  the  College  authorities  addressed  to 
the  Senate  comnumications  in  similar  vein.  President 
Nott  said  that  '^the  Trustees  desired  that  a  thorough  ex- 
amination might  be  had,  and  that  they  might  have  op- 
portunity to  meet  their  accusers  face  to  face,  to  reply. 
"^  ^  *  The  chairman  (of  the  Commission)  approved 
the  course  adopted,  and  assured  the  undersigned,  as  he 
did  another  Trustee,  that  a  thorough  examination  should 
be  made  by  himself,  and  that,  when  the  accountant  was 
through  with  the  books,  the  Commissioners  would  visit 
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the  College,  make  the  re<juisite  personal  enquiries,  anil 
give  tiie  Trustees  the  recjuisite  opportunity  for  meeting 
the  charges  made  against  them,  and  explaining  the  diffi- 
culties which  might  ariso,  and  added  to  the  undersigned 
tiiat  tlie  answer  to  said  charges,  if  presented  to  them 
as  proposed,  sliould  l>e  presented  with  their  report  to 
the  Senate.  •  *  •  Just  before  tlie  accountant  fin- 
ished his  labors,  the  imdersigned  received  from  him  in- 
formation of  tlie  fact,  accomi)anied  by  the  assurance  that 
he  was  now  coming  to  Schene<*tady,  and  should  bring 
with  him  the  schedules  which  contained  tlie  result  of  his 
labors,  for  examination  and  comparison.  Nor  was  a 
doubt  entertained  that  this  would  l^e  the  case,  till  in- 
formed by  the  public  i)apers  that  his  statements  had 
l>een  made  and  acted  on  bv  the  Conmiissioners,  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Senate,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.'' 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  Treasurer 
Holland  sent  to  the  Senate  a  similar  i)rotest,  and  said: 

'* Neither  the  accountant  nor  his  assistant  has  sought 
for  any  exi)lanati()n  from  the  Treasurer  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  College,  in  reference  to  the  matters  of  en- 
quiry committed  to  them.  ^^r.  Vanderheyden  some 
months  since  and  repeatedly  afterward,  voluntarily  in- 
fonneil  the  acting  treasurer  and  the  acting  register  of  the 
College  that  he  would  call  upon  the  President,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  subject  of  lotteries,  for  information  and  ex- 
planations; and  he  has  made  similar  communications  by 
letter  and  otherwise,  and  that  he  would  visit  the  College 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  examination,  his  sched- 
ules, before  the  same  were  submitted  to  the  Commission- 
ers for  their  action  thereon.  That  this  information  was 
communicated  to  the  Trustees,  who  refrained  from  anv 
movement  on  the  subject,  in  full  faith  that  they  would 
have  ample  oi)portunity  to  examine  the  said  statements 
before  they  were  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion. That  such  statements  were  never  submitted  to  the 
Treasurer  or  any  officer  of  the  Collefi:e,  and  the  Trustees 
have  had  no  o{)portunity  of  examining  them." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer 
came  to  the  defence  of  his  beloved  teacher  and  honored 
friend,  Dr.  Nott.  He  brouirht  to  his  self-appointed  task 
the  highest  qualities — rare  capacity  for  concentration, 
marvelous  patience  in  mastering  details,  and  unflagging 
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persistency  in  pursuing  a  purpose  to  its  end.  Moreover, 
be  was  engaged  in  a  labor  of  love  for  bim  wbom  be 
sougbt  to  vindicate.  Tliere  were  otbers,  too,  wbo  were 
dear  to  bis  beart,  wbose  bonor  was  aspersed.  Were 
Dr.  Nott  culpable,  as  cbarged,  so  also  were  tbe  Trustees 
of  tlie  College  and  tbe  officers  of  tbe  State  {ex-officio 
Trustees  of  tbe  College)  culpable  of  connivance  in  trans- 
actions wbicb,  bad  tbey  been  real,  as  cbarged,  could  only 
be  cbaracterized  as  grossly  nefarious,  as  well  as  breacbes 
of  tbe  most  sacred  trusts.  It  was  Dr.  Nott  wbo  was  at 
bar,  but,  in  reality,  on  trial  witb  bim,  were  Cbancellor 
Walwortb,  Silas  Wrigbt,  William  James,  Judge  Camp- 
bell, Edward  C.  Delavan,  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Rigbt  Rev. 
Alonzo  Potter,  tbe  Rev.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  and 
otbers  of  like  standing. 

Mr.  Spencer's  eft'ort  was  of  monumental  ability  and 
success.    In  tbe  introduction  to  bis  argument  be  said: 

**I  return  you,  gentlemen,  the  thanks  of  my  friend  and 
client,  for  wbom  I  am  a  volunteer  here,  and  my  own, 
for  tbe  great  patience  you  have  evinced  during  tbis  in- 
tricate, protracted,  tedious  and  extraordinary  investi- 
gation. 

**It  involves  tbe  cbaracter  of  some  of  tbe  most  dis- 
tinguisbed  and  most  able  men  of  our  State.  Tbe  execu 
tive  officers — the  (ioveriior,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Comptroller,  Attorney  General  and  Treas- 
urer, are  and  for  more  tban  thirty  years  have  been,  by 
virtue  of  tbeir  respective  offices,  Trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege. Judicial  officers  of  bigh  rank,  and  other  distin 
guisbed  citizens,  have  been  Trustees.  If  tbe  charges 
brougbt  forward  are  sustained,  it  is  impossible  to  screen 
any  of  tbese  Trustees  from  the  cliarge  of  tbe  most  gross 
and  culpable  inattention  to  their  duties,  and  ignorance 
of  tbe  fiscal  affairs  of  the  College;  or  a  willful  and  wicked 
abandonment  of  its  riglits  and  interests  to  tbe  cupidity 
of  its  President.  Tbe  first  alternative  is  disproved  by 
tbe  most  abundant  evidence,  furnished  bv  tbe  books  of 
minutes  of  tbe  Trustees,  wbicb  show  ninuerous  reports 
of  most  tborougb  and  searcbing  investigations  into  tbe 
pecuniary  condition  of  tbe  College,  by  sucli  men  as  the 
late  William  James,  a  well  known  merchant  of  this  city; 
the  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright  and 
A.  C.  Flagg,  former  Comptrollers  of  the  State;  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Dix  and  tbe  Hon.  John  P.  Cushman,  deceased. 
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Their  reports  show  on  tlieir  face  the  labor  which  pre- 
ceded their  preparation.  Yet  they  all  exhibited  a  condi- 
tion of  the  College  utterly  incompatible  with  the  alleged 
robberies  and  frauds,  and  they  all  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  abilit>%  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
President,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
College.  Besides  these  special  reports,  the  minutes  show 
there  was  a  standing  financial  committee  of  the  Trustees 
to  watch  over  the  College  funds,  and  an  auditing  com- 
mittee appointed  each  year  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  finally,  that  the  Treasurer  annually 
submitted  to  the  Board  a  sununary  of  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  College  during  the  year  in  detail. 

**  Ignorance  of  the  true  condition  of  the  College,  and 
inattention  to  their  duties,  cannot  then  be  imputed  to 
the  Trustees,  and  certainly  not  to  the  gentlemen  who 
made  the  reports  above  mentioned. 

**  Before  you  will  adopt  the  other  incredible  alterna- 
tive, that  these  Trustees  wilfully  and  wickedly  aban- 
doned the  rights  and  interests  of  the  College  to  the 
cupidity  of  its  President,  you  will  demand  such  clear, 
unequivocal  evidence  as  shall  amount  to  demonstration; 
such  as  you  would  require  if  you  were  yourselves  sub- 
jected to  such  atrocious  charges. 

**  There  is  another  individual,  whose  reputation  is 
still  more  deeply  involved  in  these  charges.  A  vener- 
fible  man  who  has  passed  his  eightieth  year,  occupied 
for  sixtv  vears  of  that  time  in  the  offices  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  whose  private  life  has  never  been  tar- 
nished, even  by  the  suspicion  of  crime,  whose  exemplary 
conduct  has  won  him  the  esteem,  the  veneration  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  has  for  fifty  years  been  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  our 
country,  in  science,  morals  and  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  around  whom  the  warmest  af- 
fections and  fhe  deepest  sympathies  of  those  youth, 
now  become  men,  and  many  of  them  old  men,  in  all  the 
professions,  departments  and  walks  of  life,  gaTther  and 
cluster  as  around  a  father;  this  venerable  man,  whose 
early  manhood  and  mature  age  have  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  College,  is  now  arraigned  on  charges  of 
fraud  and  robber^^  and  systematic  phmder  of  the  child 
of  his  love  and  hopes. 

''And  by  whom  are  these  charges  brought  forward? 
No  man  that  is,  or  ever  was,  a  Trustee,  or  in  anv  wav 
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connected  with  the  College,  instigated  or  abetted  these 
charges,  or  the  en(iuiries  which  led  to  this  investigation. 
No  man  having  any  interest  in  the  College,  from  his  as 
sociations  or  his  residence,  stirs  in  the  matter.  But 
strangers,  from  remote  parts  of  the  State,  or  recently 
removed  to  this  State,  who  never  lifted  a  finger  for  the 
College,  and  never  expressed  the  least  interest  in  its 
welfare,  have  suddenly  become  its  only  friends  and  pro- 
tectors against  the  alleged  rapacity  and  guilty  con- 
federacy of  its  natural  and  official  guardians,  and  have 
found  a  subordinate  ready  and  anxious  to  help  them  in 
their  chivalrous  enterprise.  Direct  proof  of  secret  mo- 
tive is  not  to  be  expected.  But  before  we  finish  our 
labors,  sufficient  will  appear  to  cast  a  dark  shade  on  the 
justice,  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  conspirators." 

Mr.  Spencer's  purpose  was  thus  expressed:  '* Before 
we  finish  the  investigation,  you  will  have  learned  to 
your  entire  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Nott  was  not  a  bor- 
rower of  the  funds  of  the  College  for  his  own  use;  that 
the  only  loans  made  to  him  were  of  moneys  laid  out  in 
purchases  of  proi)erty  for  the  College,  and  for  improve- 
ments of  its  real  estate  and  buildings,  and  that  the  other 
advances  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  saving  to  the 
College  the  utmost  amount  of  interest  in  the  money 
paid  to  the  Treasurer.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Trus- 
tees, he  was  in  the  habit  of  temporarily  withdrawing 
such  money  upon  his  own  notes  or  obligations,  on  in- 
terest, until  he  could  safely  invest  them  permanently, 
and  then  substituting  the  securities  he  had  received  for 
those  he  had  given.  In  addition  to  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  collateral  securities  which  he  thus 
temporarily  left  with  the  Treasurer,  there  were  always 
on  deposit  with  that  officer  private  funds  belonging  to 
the  President,  far  exceeding  the  amounts  thus  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn.  Yet  these  transactions,  none  of  which 
carry  on  their  face  evidence  of  their  being  of  the  nature 
described,  were  characterized  by  his  maligners  as  per- 
sonal loans.  An  impression  was  thus  produced  that  Dr. 
Nott  had  wantonly  violated  all  the  duties  of  his  station, 
and  put  at  hazard  the  very  existence  of  the  College  by 
sach  an  illegal  and  wicked  pei'A^ersion  of  its  funds.  And 
this  ingenious  report  was  circulated  with  great  activity 
throughout  the  country.'' 

Mr.  Spencer's  argmnent  can  only  be  briefly  epitomized 
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in  these  i)ages.  It  was  a  most  exhaustive  effort,  occupy- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  in  the  printed  rec- 
ord, and  accompanied  by  numerous  documents  in  support 
of  liis  ])osition.  He  fairly  met  every  imputation  of  finan- 
cial dereliction,  established  the  integi'ity  of  the  accused 
by  an  array  of  evidence  amounting  to  demonstration,  and 
made  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Nott  not  only  complete,  but 
triumphant.  The  financial  features  in  the  case,  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Spencer,  were  carefully  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  distinguished  editor  of  The 
Ncfc  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  article  in  that  paper  in 
January,  1854.  This  expositicm  was  so  complete  that  the 
R^v.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  D.  D.,  gave  it  ])lace  in  his  volume, 
''Memoirs  of  Eliphalet  Nott,"  and  the  main  portions 
are  here  rei)roduced  as  being  most  concise  and  under- 
sfandable: 

*'TIie  charge  ]U'eferred  against  Dr.  Nott  grows  wholly 
out  of  his  connecticm  with  the  lotteries  which  were  au- 
thorized bv  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  Union  and  other 
colleges.  When  Dr.  Nott  became  its  president,  in  1804, 
the  fortunes  of  Union  College  seemed  desperate.  After 
nine  years'  effort  its  resources  were  exhaust<?d,  its  build- 
ings, libiaries,  and  other  apparatus  inadequate,  and  its 
prospects  gloomy.  Dr.  Nott  left  an  honorable,  influential, 
and  most  agreeable  post,  with  the  fixed  purpowse  of  devot- 
ing all  the  energies  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege. One  of  the  first  efforts  was  to  procure  a  legis- 
lative endowment.  Instead  of  granting  money,  the  Leg- 
islature, in  1805.  authorized  four  lotteries  to  be  drawn, 
to  produce  $85,000  on  its  behalf.  The  drawing  was  not 
completed  till  1814,  and  its  net  avails  were  only  $76,138. 
A  new  effort  was  then  made  by  the  President;  and  an  act 
was  passed  April  13,  1814,  by  which  lotteries  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  the  following  sums,  granted  bv  the  act, 
as  follows:  To  Union  College,  $200,000;  to  Hamilton 
College,  $40,000;  to  the  Asbury  African  Church  in  New 
York,  $4,000;  to  the  College  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons, 
$3l),000;  and  to  the  Historical  Society,  $12,000— all  but 
the  latter  to  be  u])on  interest.  The  managers  of  these 
lotteries,  being  i)aid  salaries,  were  remiss  in  their  duties, 
and,  from  1814  to  1825,  nothing  was  realized  to  pay  a 
dollar  of  the  i^rincipal  sums  granted,  nor  even  enough  to 
meet  the  interest.  Another  effort  was  needed  to  make 
these  grants  available;  and,  through  the  exertions 
of  President  Nott,   an   act  was   passed   April   5,   1822, 
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reciting  that,  as  the  institutions  named  had  suffered 
materially  by  delay  in  drawing  the  lotteries,  they 
were  authorized  to  assume,  or  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  assume,  their  entire  management,  and 
to  receive  the  avails,  hazard  the  losses,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  the  prizes.  The  avails 
of  the  lottery,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  man- 
aqewent,  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gi'antees.  Hamilton  College  and  the  other  orig- 
inal gfrantees  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  these  terms; 
and,  in  this  new  dilemma,  President  Nott  proposed  that 
I^nion  College  should  purchase  the  interest  of  all  the 
other  institutions,  and  assume  the  management  of  the 
lotteries.  The  trustees  assented,  and  appointed  the 
President  sole  manager  of  the  whole  aflfair.  He  effected 
the  purchase  proposed,  and  i^repared  a  scheme  for  the 
drawing  of  the  lotterv.  The  KState  authorities  decided 
that,  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  act,  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  management,  and  satisfy  the  grants  of  the  institu- 
tions concerned,  the  whole  amount  of  tickets  to  be  drawn 
would  be  $4,492,800,  and  that  the  drawing  must  be  com- 
pleted in  eleven  years.  Tn  order  to  raise  any  given  sum 
according  to  the  legal  mode  of  drawing  lotteries,  the 
amount  of  tickets  to  be  sold  was  fixed  at  such  a  sum,  that 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  prizes  therein  would  produce  the 
amount  required.  The  law  fixed  the  compensation  for 
management  at  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  sum  raised,  which 
was  eouivalent  to  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  number  of  tickets  drawn.  A  contract  was  made 
with  Yates  and  McTntvre  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  etc..  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  four  per  cent,  out  of  the 
fifteen,  leaving  eleven  per  cent,  to  be  raised  on  the  whole 
amounts  of  tickets  to  be  sold — equal  to  $494,208.  From 
this  was  to  be  deducted  2Vi  per  cent,  for  management — 
equal  to  $101,088;  which  would  leave  for  the  purpose  of 
the  grants  eight  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  or  $393,120. 
This  was  to  be  raised  in  eleven  years,  and  its  present 
value  was  $276,000.14.  Having  made  these  estimates.  Dr. 
Nott,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him, 
so'd  to  Yates  and  McTntyre  the  rierht  and  title  of  T'''nion 
College  to  the  whole  amoimt  of  tickets,  at  the  scheme 
price,  for  the  sum  of  $276,000.14.  And,  by  a  supple- 
mental contract,  Yates  and  Mclntyre  agreed  to  pay,  in 
addition,  the  same  per  cent,  for  management  as  had  been 
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allowed  by  the  State,  viz.,  tiro  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on 
the  tickets. 

''I'lider  these  arrangeinents,  Yates  and  Mclntyre  com- 
menced tlie  sale  of  tickets,  but  in  a  year  or  two  became 
embarrassed,  and  informed  Dr.  Nott  that  unless  aided 
b>'  large  amounts  of  money  they  must  fail.  Dr.  Nott 
pledged  his  own  and  his  wife's  property,  and  raised  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  for  their  relief — the  College  also 
raising  part — in  return  for  which,  in  182(5,  they  agreed 
to  pay  such  an  additional  simi  as  should,  together  with 
the  $276,(XK).14  for  which  they  were  already  holden, 
amount  to  eleven  per  cent,  on  all  the  tickets  sold.  And 
soon  after,  Yates  and  Mclntyre  again  becoming  involved, 
were  again  relieved  by  the  personal  efforts  and  loans  of 
Dr.  Nott,  in  return  for  which  still  further  stipulations 
were  entered  into.  The  drawings  of  the  lottery  were  fin- 
ished in  1827,  nearlv  five  vears  sooner  than  the  time  fixed 
by  the  State — and,  that  too,  mainly  through  the  agency 
and  energy  of  Dr.  Nott.  Prom  these  new  stipulations, 
as  appeared  upon  a  settlement  in  1828,  there  resulted  a 
profit  of  $133,069.38,  which  Yates  and  Mclntyre  agreed 
to  pay  in  addition  to  their  original  note  of  $276,000.14, 
and  which  was  jmt  into  twenty-four  notes  payable  at  dif- 
ferent times  ending  December  1,  1831,  making,  with  in- 
terest included,  the  aggregate  of  $163,712.78. 

**Now  thus  far  we  have  found  tiro  points  on  which  Dr. 
Nott  has  clearly  a  claim  to  private  compensation;  first, 
the  tiro  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  allowed  by  law  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  lotteries,  and  second ,  his  equitable  share  of 
the  profits  arising  from  the  new  stipulation  into  which 
Yates  and  Mclntyre  had  entered,  in  consideration  for 
the  relief  they  had  received  from  Dr.  Nott's  private 
purse  and  the  College  treasury.  Even  the  very  con- 
densed narrative  we  have  given  will  have  made  it  clear 
that  both  these  items  belonged  to  him  individually.  The 
College  Trustees  took  the  same  view  of  it  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. The  tiro  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  fimd,  what- 
ever it  might  vield,  was  considered  his  private  property; 
and,  in  the  division  of  the  $162,713.78  profits,  $90,951.08 
were  assigned  to  the  College,  and  $71,691.70  to  Dr.  Nott. 

''Presently  a  'lispute  arose  between  Yates  and  Mcln- 
tyre and  Dr.  Nott,  founded  upon  other  lottery  operations 
in  which  the  former  had  been  largely  aided  by  the  latter, 
and  Dr.  Nott  commenced  a  suit  against  them.  Yates  and 
Mclntyre  also  commenced  a  suit  against  Union  College, 
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alleging  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  the  estimates, 
that  the  amount  of  tickets  to  be  drawn  under  the  act  of 
1822  had  been  fixed  $456,391  too  high,  and  that  they  had 
paid  the  College  eight  mid  three-quarters  per  cent,  on 
tliat  sum  in  error.  They  sought  therefore  to  recover 
that  amount.  It  was  finally  ascertained  and  admitted 
that  this  allegation  was  true,  that  the  error  had  been 
committed,  and  that  the  money  ought  to  be  refunded.  In 
1837,  therefore,  an  amicable  settlement  was  effected,  by 
which  the  College,  in  consideration  of  this  error,  sur- 
rendered to  Yates  and  Mclntyre  various  securities  and 
liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $94,448.47.  Dr.  Nott's  claims 
against  them,  amounting  to  a  very  large  sum,  were  dis- 
charged by  a  bond  of  $150,000,  much  less  than  he  believed 
he  could  have  recovered  by  law.  This  bond  was  also 
clearly  and  undeniably  the  private  property  of  Dr.  Nott. 
*'Now,  the  sole  foundation  on  which  all  the  charges 
against  Dr.  Nott  have  been  based,  consists  in  the  allega- 
tion that  (1)  the  proceeds  of  the  ttvo  and  a  quarter  per 
cent.,  legally  due  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lotteries, 
and  payable  to  the  manager;  (2)  the  $71,691.29,  awarded 
by  the  College  to  Dr.  Nott  as  his  share  of  the  profits  grow- 
ing out  of  the  stipulations  of  1826  with  Messrs.  Yates 
and  Mclntyre;  and  (3)  tliis  bond  of  $150,000,  given  to 
Nott  for  money  advanced  and  other  aid  afforded  to  their 
general  business,  belonged  to  Union  College,  and  not  to 
Dr.  Nott;  and  that,  in  regarding  and  treating  these  sums 
as  his  private  property.  Dr.  Nott  was  guilty  of  applying 
the  funds  of  the  College  to  his  own  use.  It  is  true  there 
are  other  items  charged  against  him — but  these  are  the 
chief,  and  lay  the  foundation,  moreover,  for  all  the  rest. 
The  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  transactions  out  of  which 
they  grew,  brief  as  it  is,  will  serve  to  show  how  utterly 
groundless  these  charges  are.  And  to  those  who  desire 
to  see  them  most  thoroughly  exploded,  and  the  brand  of 
falsehood  inefl'aceably  stamped  upon  the  whole  brood  of 
allegations  in  which  they  figure  as  the  chief,  we  commend 
the  incontrovertible  exposition  of  Mr.  Spencer  already 
referred  to.  It  leaves  no  loop-hole,  no  plausible  evasion, 
even,  by  which  the  inventors  and  propagators  of  the 
charges  can  escape  the  responsibility  of  unfounded  accu- 
sations.'' 

Mr.  Spencer  closed  his  splendid  argument  with  a  final 
vindicatorv  statement.     He  referred  to  the  fact  that  as 
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far  hark  as  !>*.'>  1  and  18o2,  l>efore  there  was  ground  for 
r'ontroversv,  l)r.  Xott  had,  not  onlv  verballv,  but  over 
hi>  own  >i^natur<*,  annoiinct'd  liis  detennination  to  ap- 
proi»riat<'  ultiniat<*ly  every  doMar  that  he  might  realize 
from  his  oj>erations,  to  the  use  of  Union  College,  desir- 
ing, however,  Uf  retain  tlie  management  while  he  lived, 
hKflieving  that  he  could  largely  increase  the  amount,  and 
also  designate  the  sjieeifie  objects  to  which  it  should  be 
apj)lie<i,  and  that  he  had  never  faltered  in  his  purpose. 
Mr.  SfKMicer  then  said: 

**Xow  that  the  condition  of  the  property  he  has  se- 
cured is  such  that  an  exact  description  of  it  can  be  given, 
that  the  harassing  and  vindictive  i>ersecutions  against 
him  are  luMed,  at  least  for  a  season,  and  the  entiuiries  of 
the  committ(M*  have  closed,  the  President  is  able  to  per- 
fect his  long  cherished  design  of  vesting  in  Union  Col- 
lege the  legal  title  to  the  rich  inheritance  he  has  so  long 
labored  to  ac<|uire  for  it,  by  an  instrument  confirming 
and  reit4»rating  the  existing  conveyjjnce,  so  that  all 
doubts  or  scruples,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  have  ex- 
isted, in  relation  to  the  validitv  of  that  convevance,  in 
consequence  of  subseciuent  changes  in  the  property,  ren- 
dered advisable  if  not  indispensable  by  circumstances, 
or  from  anv  other  cause,  shall  be  forever  and  effectually 
removed. 

**And  he  has  therefore  instructed  me  to  prepare  a  full 
release  to  Tnion  College,  of  all  his  claims  to  any  pe- 
cuniary balance  that  may  appear  to  belong  to  him  on  the 
books  of  the  College,  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  de- 
posits made  l)y  him  without  consideration,  with  the 
Treasurer.  This  w-ill  include  the  balance  of  the  Pres- 
ident's fund,  or  the  2Vi  per  cent,  not  already  deposited, 
and  the  l)alanoe  of  the  Bliss  bond,  and  of  the  payments 
on  the  $150,000  bond,  so  often  mentioned.  And  it  will 
embrace  all  gains  the  College  has  realized  by  the  sale 
and  re-purchase  of  the  original  College  sites  and  build- 
ings, and  the  sales  of  portions  of  the  new  College  sites, 
ac(iuired  by  the  private  means  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  the  sums 
gratuitously  expended  by  him  on  the  grounds,  gardens, 
and  outhouses  of  the  College. 

*'Ile  has  also  instructed  me  to  prepare  a  more  formal 

convevance,  confirmatorv  of  that  alreadv  executed,  and 

.  .  . 

vesting  in  l^nion  College  the  immediate  title,  in  trust, 
for  the  establishment  of  professorshii)s,  scholarships,  an 
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observatory,  a  cemetery,  and  other  educational  purposes, 
under  the  acts  of  1840  and  1841,  of  specific  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  contracts,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Stuy- 
vesant  Cove  property,  and  from  the  sale  of  lots  in  the 
tract  consisting  of  the  Hunter  farm,  and  other  lands 
united  therewith,  by  Dr.  Nott,  and  by  Messrs.  Crane 
and  Elv,  and  of  his  interest  in  the  said  united  tracts 
remaining  unsold,  being  one-third  thereof,  the  whole 
amounting  in  value,  at  this  time,  to  at  least  $600,000. 
The  lots  remaining  unsold  are  constantly  increasing  in 
value,  which  will  be  greatly  augmented  if  the  country 
continues  for  a  few  years  in  its  usual  prosperity. 

'*And  here  is  the  same  kev  to  all  the  movements  of 
Dr.  Nott's  life,  with  which  I  presented  you  in  the  early 
part  of  this  argument,  when  speaking  of  the  great  sac- 
rifice he  made  on  leaving  his  church  in  Albany  in  1804, 
to  occupy  the  office  of  President  of  Union  College.  It 
unlocks  and  explains  his  every  act  from  that  time  to 
this.  It  proclaims  the  reason  and  motive  for  the  years 
of  toil  he  has  devoted,  the  rigid  economy  he  has  prac- 
ticed, and  the  plans  and  schemes  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  fifty  years.  His  own  personal  benefit,  and 
that  of  his  family,  have  been  disregarded.  I  nion  Col- 
lege, the  idol  of  his  affections,  of  his  hopes,  and  of  his 
ambition,  has  been  the  sole,  steady,  and  unvarying  object 
of  his  ceaseless  labors  l)y  dav,  and  of  his  anxious 
thoughts  at  night. 

**And  now,  I  ask,  who  will  dare  to  stigmatise  such  de- 
signs, and  such  actions,  as  systematic  plunder  and  rob- 
bery of  this  child  of  love  and  hope,  as  deliberate  fraud, 
falsehood  and  deception? 

'*Dr.  Nott  is  a  clergyman,  and,  like  his  brethren,  un- 
acquainted with  the  modes  and  forms  of  business  trans- 
actions; he  is  not  an  accountant;  his  mind  looks  to  gen- 
eral plans  and  great  results,  and,  like  all  such  minds,  is 
not  always  attentive  to  details  and  strict  regularity  and 
precision.  His  modes  of  transacting  business  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  most  people.  With  these  characteris- 
tics, and  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  has, 
for  so  many  years,  single-handed,  sustained  Union  Col 
lege,  amid  perils  and  difficulties  that  often  threatened 
her  existence,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  irregularities  had 
not  occurred.  What  portion  of  these  are  attributable  to 
him,  and  what  part  to  other  officers  of  the  College,  can- 
not now  be  determined.    But,  whatever  those  irregular- 
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ities  have  been,  and  for  whatever  portion  he  is  respon- 
sible, it  has  been  made  most  manifest  that  they  have 
not  been  the  result  of  anv  mereenarv  or  selfish  motive 
on  his  part.  On  the  contrary  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  bear 
your  testimony  to  the  pervading  integrity  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  the  noble  disinterestedness,  which  have 
marked  his  whole  administration  of  the  atfairs  of  Union 
College,  and  which  entitle  him  to  the  highest  credit  and 
honor,  and  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  friends  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the  amelioration  of  our  race." 

The  Senate   Committee  before  which  these  proceed- 
ings were  had  (one  member,  Mr. ,  withholding  his 

name  on  account  of  a  minor  difference),  through  Messrs. 
Nathaniel  Jones  and  Elisha  Ward,  made  an  exhaustive 
report  after  diligent  examination  of  the  books  and  ac- 
counts, and  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  administration 
of  the  College  affairs.    The  committee  sharply  criticised 
the  work  of  the  accountant   upon   whose   showing   Dr. 
Nott  seemed  to  be  indebted  to  the  College:    *'We  found 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  unsupi)orted  state- 
ments and  abstracts  of  the  accountant.    He  has  not  ex- 
hibited, during  the  investigation,  an  impartial  mind,  a 
patient  submission  to  a   thorough  examination  of  his 
work,  or  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth 
of  the  case.    FaKse  items  are  entered  in  his  accounts,  and 
his  balances  are  evidently  forced."  Continuing,  the  Com- 
mittee says,  in  its  report,  **The  result  effectually  dis- 
poses of  the  balance  of  $885,789.62,  claimed  by  the  ac- 
countant, and  charged  to  Dr.  Nott.    It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  the  undersigned  to  find  that  this  astonishing  balance 
has  no  existence  but  in  the  mistakes  and  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  accountant.    Had  it  really  existed,  the  char- 
acter for  fidelity  and  truth  of  many  distinguished  men 
who  have  been  Trustees  of  Union  College,  and  who  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  on  its  affairs,  without  dis- 
covering such  a  vast  amount  of  assets,  or,  if  discovered, 
suppressing   the   fact,   would   have   been   seriously   im- 
paired, and  numbers  of  those  who  have  filled  the  high- 
est stations  in  the  State  and  Federal  government,  must 
have  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  public  confidence.     We 
are  glad  to  see  them  relieved  and  exonerated  from  such 
imputations.     Nor  are  we  less  rejoiced  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  venerable  man,  for  nearly  fifty  years  President 
of  one  of  our  most  flourishing  Colleges,  a  minister  of 
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the  gospel,  and  whose  public  and  private  life  has  been  so 
exemplary,  has  been  rescued  from  the  scandalous  re- 
proach which  such  an  indebtedness  would  imply." 

The  Committee  also  took  cognizance  of  two  charges 
against  the  veracity  of  Dr.  Nott  with  reference  to  private 
transactions.  These  would  not  be  cited,  were  it  not  to 
show  the  animus  of  his  accusers.  One  was  in  the  form 
of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Senate  by  Levinus 
Vanderheyden,  charging  that  Dr.  Nott  had  sold  certain 
properties  to  the  College  at  prices  beyond  their  value. 
With  reference  to  this  the  Committee  said:  **It  strikes 
us  as  very  extraordinary  that  the  Senate  of  this  State 
should  be  called  upon  to  investigate  the  business  trans- 
actions of  one  citizen  with  another,  or  with  a  corpora- 
tion. •  *  *  The  undersigned  would  therefore  ab- 
stain from  any  notice  of  these  accusations,  if  they  were 
sure  their  silence  would  not  be  construed  as  a  tacit 
admission  of  their  truth.  »  *  *  rpj^^  evidence  be- 
fore us  is  very  satisfactory  that  these  properties  were 
worth  the  amounts  which  was  allowed  for  them  bv  a 
resolution  of  the  Trustees.  *  *  *  g^^  f^^  eflfectual 
answer  to  all  this  is,  that  this  was  not  a  purchase  for 
private  benefit;  indeed,  it  was  not  a  purchase  at  all, 
but  merely  a  conversion  of  the  funds  deposited  by  Dr. 
Nott  with  the  Treasurer,  into  these  lands,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  same  original  purpose,  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege. And,  as  the  whole  proceeds  of  these  lands  have 
actually  been  conveyed  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Nott,  with- 
out price  or  cost,  it  seems  worse  than  idle  to  cavil  about 
the  modes  and  forms  in  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished." Another  charge,  by  Mr.  Vanderheyden,  that 
Dr.  Nott  had  sought  to  induce  him  to  commit  a  direct 
and  palpable  forgery  of  the  books  of  Union  College  by 
'^making  sundry  new  entries  in  them,"  was,  in  effect, 
negatived  by  the  accuser  himself. 

Finally,  the  Committee,  in  conclusion,  settled  the  mat- 
ter for  all  time  in  its  summing  up.    The  report  reads : 

**  Allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  report, 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nott  had  bestowed  upon  the  College 
the  half  of  the  Hunter  Point  farm  and  the  Stuyvesant 
Cove  property,  or  the  proceeds  of  such  parts  of  them  as 
had  been  sold,  for  which  he  paid  the  College  on  his  pur- 
chase from  it.  The  original  deed,  duly  acknowledged, 
transferring  that  property  to  the  College,  gratuitously. 
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was  produced  before  us  by  the  acting  treasurer,  in  whose 
custody  it  was;  and  it  was  proved  that  it  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  from  Dr.  Nott,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Trustees  on  the  event  of  his  death.  We  also  learn 
from  sources  of  information  that  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  a  new  deed  has  been  prepared,  conveying 
gratuitously,  the  immediate  title  to  the  same  property, 
or  its  proceeds,  at  once  to  the  College,  in  trust,  for  the 
endowment  of  professorships  and  scholarships,  and  for 
procuring  a  library,  text  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  historical  memorials,  cabi- 
nets of  mineralog>'  and  geology,  and  for  other  uses  ap- 
pertaining to  collegiate  instruction;  and  that  this  deed 
has  been  executed  and  delivered.  In  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  this  jiroperty  have  been  expended  the 
avails  of  all  the  lotteries  with  which  Dr.  Nott  has  had 
any  connection,  that  have  come  to  his  hands,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  President's  fund,  after  deducting  the  actual 
expenses,  and  the  moneys  hereinl>efore  mentioned,  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  not  in- 
vested for  the  College  in  permanent  securities. 

*'This  munificent  donation,  amounting,  as  we  under- 
stand, to  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  satisfac- 
torily explains  the  design  and  ol)ject  of  Dr.  Nott  in  all 
the  somewhat  complicated  transactions  that  have  occa- 
sioned tlie  investigation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

"That  in  all  of  these  transactions  the  puriK)ses  of  Dr. 
Nott  have  been  y)ure  and  benevolent,  and  his  whole  con- 
duct marked  with  the  strictest  integrity,  is  most  satis- 
factorilv  estal)lished  bv  the  evidence  before  us;  the  re- 
suits  of  whicli  we  have  given  in  this  report.  But  we 
should  do  injustice  to  him  and  our  own  feelings  if  we 
were  to  omit  the  declaration  that,  in  our  judgment,  not 
only  the  great  prosperity  of  Union  College,  but  its  very 
existence  during  periods  of  great  calamity,  are  owing  al- 
most exclusively  to  his  lifelong  efforts,  sacrifices  and 
hazards  in  its  behalf.  He  has  been  and  is  a  public  ben- 
efactor, in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  education,  on 
which  our  institutions,  our  property,  our  security  and  our 
liberty  depend.  Such  a  nol)le  example  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  merit  to  which  it  is  entitled,  or  of  its  just 
influence  upon  others,  by  unworthy  suspicions,  founded 
upon  partial  views  of  the  facts,  or  by  individual  hostility 
seeking  its  gratification  by  misrepresentations.  And  we. 
who  have  l)eon  recpiired  by  official  duty,  and  upon  our 
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high  responsibilities,  to  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual who  has  furnished  such  an  example,  may  not 
shrink  from  the  obligation  of  manfully  avowing  our  dis- 
interested and  conscientious  convictions.  These  consid- 
erations have  actuated  the  undersigned  in  preparing  and 
submitting  this  report." 

This  report  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  great  controversy  stood  closed,  after  five  years 
of  bitter  and  unrelenting  prosecution.  Through  it  all 
the  much  maligned  man  bore  himself  with  splendid 
courage  and  equanimity,  though  deep  must  have  been 
his  mental  suffering.  When,  in  1851,  he  delivered  the 
College  books  and  papers,  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  Senate  Commissioners,  he  only  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  the  examination  of  the  same  would  not  take 
place  at  the  College,  '*  Considering  that  these  books  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  property  entrusted  to  the  Trus- 
tees, and  considering  the  irreparable  injury  their  loss 
or  mutilation  would  occasion."  For  himself  he  said,  in 
his  answer  to  the  Commissioners,  *'I  am  quite  willing  to 
concede  to  those  who  have  imputed  a  misapplication  of 
funds,  all  the  advantage  in  discovering  such  misapplica- 
tion, which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  can  afford,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  party  concerned.  With  so  much  of 
these  transactions  as  have  been  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint, I  am  familiar.  If  there  be  a  wrong  here,  I  am 
chiefly  responsible  for  it,  and  shall  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  any  charge  which  may  seem  to  be 
called  for,  even  by  an  ex  parte  examination."  This  was 
his  position  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  when,  on  the 
eve  of  the  investigation,  the  Trustees,  through  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Holland,  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
defamation  directed  against  him,  he  was  averse  to  en- 
tering into  the  contention,  preferring  to  suffer  in  silence 
rather  than  to  make  exposure  of  his  plans,  and  jeopardize 
his  purpose.  But.  the  investigation  once  begun,  he 
courted  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  interposed  no  obstacle 
to  the  unveiling  of  his  every  act.  His  life  during  these 
fateful  years  was  a  martyrdom,  but  he  arose  from  it 
immaculate,  the  yiersonification  of  integrity,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  philanthropy. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  the  unprecedented  act  of 
Dr.  Nott,  in  fulfilment  of  his  purpose,  long  cherished 
and  often  announced,  in  the  execution  of  his  deed  of  gift 
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by  which  he  transferred  to  the  College  the  bulk  of  his 
private  fortune,  estimated  at  the  time  as  amounting  to 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  ($600,000),  made  it  the 
most  richlv  endowed  educational  institution  in  America, 
before  the  Civil  War,  and,  during  the  unfortunate  period 
following  the  great  struggle,  proved  to  be  the  salvation 
of  the  College.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  much 
of  the  property  transferred  by  Dr.  Nott  was  in  unim- 
proved lands  at  Hunter's  Point,  New  York,  which,  while 
necessarily  unproductive  of  revenue,  had  a  prospective 
value  which  enabled  the  College  to  live  until  those  lands 
were  sold,  in  1897. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION    OF    DR.    NOTT's   PRESIDENCY. 

In  view  of  all  that  had  immediately  preceded  his  long 
trial  and  final  vindication,  there  was  special  significance 
in  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of 
Dr.  Nott's  connection  with  the  College  as  President, 
which  was  held  during  Commencement  week  in  1854. 
The  occasion  brought  together  such  a  gathering  of  dis- 
tinguished men  as  had  then  seldom  if  ever  been  seen  in 
academic  circles.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  proceed- 
ings without  realizing  the  far  reaching  and  inspiring  in- 
fluence of  the  one  man  whom  all  came  to  honor.  Re- 
spect, gratitude,  aflfection,  reverence,  were  all  voiced  in 
the  tributes  paid  to  his  name.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
^sincerity  of  the  feeling  that  found  such  repeated  and 
eloquent  ex])ression. 

Initial  action  looking  to  the  celebration  was  taken  by 
the  Alumni  at  a  meeting  held  in  Schenectady,  July  27th, 
1853,  the  dav  of  the  Annual  Commencement.  It  was 
^jfated  by  Hon.  William  Taylor,  of  New  York,  that  the 
Commencement  of  1854  would  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Nott's  accession  to  the  Presidencv  of  Union  Col- 
lege,  and  he  moved  the  commemoration  of  the  occasion 
in  a  suitable  manner.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a 
<^ommittee  was  ap])ointed  to  devise  measures  for  effect- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  College  Trustees  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  adopted. 
These  were  so  pointedly  expressive  of  affection  for 
President  Nott,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  friend  (Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer)  who  had  labored  with  such  brilliant 
success  for  his  vindication  against  many  years  of  malig- 
nant i)ersecution,  that  tliey  may  well  be  reproduced  in 
these  pages: 

**This  Board  having  witnessed,  for  several  years  past, 
the  unceasing  efforts  made  to  impair  the  public  confi- 
dence in  this  institution,  and  to  injure  the  character  and 
•destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  distinguished  President, 
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have,  with  him,  waited  their  time,  with  a  full  confidenoo 
in  the  ultimate  and  triumphant  result.  This  day,  in 
pursuance  of  a  determination  formed  and  expressed  more 
than  twenty  years  a^o,  and  the  eflfeetual  aeeomi)Iishment 
of  which  was  many  years  since  secured  hy  the  proper 
k*gal  papers,  to  take  eflfect  in  the  event  of  his  unex- 
pe(»ted  decease.  Dr.  Xott  has  delivered  to  this  Board, 
in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  College,  money,  securities 
and  proi)erty  of  the  estimated  value  of  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  result,  the  fruit  of  in- 
dividual skill  and  far-sighted  i)()licy,  with  donations 
i:)reviously  made,  shows  the  noble  disinterestedness 
which  has  marked  his  whole  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Union  College,  and  which  entitles  liim  to  the 
highest  credit  and  honor,  and  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  all  friends  of  education,  and  of  the  amelioration  of 
our  race;  therefore 

'* Resolved,  That  the  Trustees,  representing  the  Col- 
lege, and  as  individuals,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  tender  to  our  venerable  President 
our  warmest  thanks  for  his  noble  and  disinterested  con- 
duct, for  the  moral  courage  and  firmness  with  which  he 
lias  met  the  assaults  upon  his  character,  and  for  his 
munificent  endownient  of  the  Institution  committed  to 
our  charge. 

''Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  who  has  so 
thoroughly,  so  earnestly  and  so  ably  vindicated  this  in- 
stituticm  and  its  officers;  whose  masterly  argument  car- 
ries conviction  to  every  candid  and  enquiring  mind;  and 
whose  labors  in  this  cause,  voluntarily  undertaken, 
were  labors  of  love  for  his  Alma  Mater  and  her  vener- 
able President,  has  added  new  claims  to  our  respect  for 
him  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man,  and  deserves  from  us  and 
all  the  Graduates  and  friends  of  the  College,  a  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

''Resolved.  That  we  earnestlv  request  all  the  Grad- 
uates of  Union  College  to  meet  us  at  the  next  Annual 
Commencement,  and  unite  in  congratulations  to  Dr.  Nott 
at  the'  then  close  of  fifty  years  since  he  entered  on  his 
duties  as  President,  and  to  rejoice  with  him  and  with  us 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  Institution,  to  the  advancement 
of  which  he  has  so  successfully  devoted  the  energies  of 
a  gi-eat  mind,  for  this  unexampled  period  of  half  a  cen- 

111,'-!"      '' 
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On  Tuesday,  July  25th,  1854,  the  celebration  was 
opened  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Schenectady. 
The  Kev.  Ur.  Tucker,  Class  of  1814,  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  prayer.  Music  followed,  and  lion.  W.  W. 
Campbell,  Class  of  1827,  delivered  a  historical  address 
in  which  he  epitomized  the  story  of  the  struggles  made 
in  behalf  of  the  College,  and  the  happy  consunmiation 
of  the  hopes  and  labors  of  its  venerable  President, 
** whose  name  and  deeds,"  he  said,  **will  be  embalmad 
in  the  memories  of  men  long  after  his  ciilumniutors  shall 
have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Cami)belPs  address,  an 
appropriate  ode  was  sung,  written  by  the  Kev.  E.  H. 
Sears,  Class  of  1834,  after  which  Francis  Wayland, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  was  introduced. 
At  his  request.  Dr.  Nott  entered  the  church,  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  was  received  with  intense  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  among  the  Alumni.  Dr.  Way- 
land  proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  an  admirable  address 
on  **The  Education  Demanded  by  the  People  of  the 
United  States,"  prefacing  his  utterances  with  these 
words:  **The  man,  whom  everv  (Jraduate  of  Union 
College  loves  as  a  friend  and  venerates  as  a  parent, 
thought  proper  to  request  me  to  perform  this  service. 
Though  gray  hairs  have  long  since  admonished  me  to 
decline  all  similar  engagements,  yet  an  intimation  from 
him,  to  whom  T  owe  more  than  to  any  other  living  man, 
was  as  imperative  as  when,  in  yonder  halls,  a  thought- 
less bov,  1  first  listened  to  those  counsels  in  which  wis- 
dom  and  elocjuence  were  so  marvelously  blended."  After 
the  conclusion  of  his  theme  j)ro|)er,  he  ai)ostr()i)liized 
him  who  was  the  object  of  the  honors  of  the  occasion,  in 
touching  words : 

'*An  aged  man,  the  Nestor  of  American  teachers,  finds 
himself  this  day  surrounded  by  pu])ils  who  have  as- 
sembled from  every  State  in  tlic  l^nion,  to  offer  him 
their  filial  congratulations.  An  officer  of  instruction,  who 
has  for  lialf  a  century  presid(xl  over  a  most  flourish- 
ing seat  of  learning,  is  here  met  by  the  thousands  who 
have  returned  to  the  home  of  their  education,  to  de- 
clare that  wliatever  of  success  they  have  achieved  in 
their  several  professions,  has  l)een  greatly  owing  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  i^recepts,  and  the  ])urity  of  his  ex- 
ample.    He  who,  while  discharging  witli  unrivalled  abil- 
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ity  the  duties  of  the  lecture  room,  and  watching  with 
parental  solicitude  over  the  individual  development  of 
every  pupil  connnitted  to  his  charge,  has  yet  found  time, 
bv  nuisterlv  skill,  to  accumulate  a  fund  which  must 
render  Union  College  the  most  favored  institution  in 
our  country,  lias  this  year  completed  his  labor,  and  has 
laid  this  magnificent  offering  on  the  altar  of  public  edu- 
cation. While  tcr  fifty  years  distributing  gratuitous  in- 
struction with  profuse  lil>erality,  he  has  been  also  pro- 
viding the  means  for  a  wider  and  richer  distribution  of 
its  blessings  for  all  coming  time.  A  benignant  Provi- 
dence has  si)ared  that  honored  life,  and  crowned  those 
labors  with  triumphant  success;  and  now  a  whole  com- 
munity, uttering  the  voice  of  humanity,  has  assembled 
to  bow  in  grateful  reverence  before  that  hoary  head 
which,  for  half  a  century,  has  l)een  encircled  with  the 
wreath  of  profound  leaniing,  matchless  sagacity,  un- 
wearied iKMievolence,  surpassing  elociuence,  and  child- 
like piety.  The  youth  and  the  age  of  the  present  seem 
here  to  unite  with  the  coming  generations  of  the  future, 
and  shower  on  the  head  of  that  **old  man  eloquent" 
their  selectest  benedictions. 

** Venerable  man!  We  rejoice  to  see  that  thine  eye  is 
not  dim,  though  thy  natural  force  is  somewhat  abated.  We 
thank  vou  for  vour  care  over  our  vouth ;  we  thank  vou  for 
those  (»ounsels  which  have  so  often  guided  our  manhood; 
we  thank  you  for  that  exami)le  which  has  ever  so  clearly 
pointed  out  to  us  the  path  of  earnest  duty  and  self-forget- 
ful charity.  Long  may  you  yet  live  to  witness  the  happi- 
ness which  you  have  created,  and  cherish  the  genius  which 
your  ins])irations  first  awakened  to  conscious  existence. 
And  when  the  Saviour,  in  whose  footsteps  you  have 
trodden,  shall  call  thee  home  to  receive  thv  reward,  mav 
death  lay  his  hand  gently  on  tliat  venerated  form,  and 
gently  (luiet  the  pulsations  of  that  noble  heart.  May  thy 
fainting  head  recline  ujwn  the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer 
whom  thou  hast  loved;  may  thine  eye  oi)en  upon  visions 
of  glorv  which  man  mav  not  utter;  and  so  mav  an  en- 
trance  ])e  abundantly  administered  to  thee  into  the  joy 
of  thv  Lord.  Heaven  will  account  itself  richer,  as  it 
opens  its  ])early  gates  to  welcome  thy  approach;  but 
where  shall  those  who  survive  find  anything  left  on 
earth  that  resembles  thee?" 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Nott  delivered  an  address  to  his 
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pupils,  which  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  a 
very  large  assemblage.  We  refrain  from  printing  this 
in  full,  as  it  wa.s  so  recently  published  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  in 
his  memory,  held  in  1904.  He  began  in  reminiscent  vein, 
describing  the  almost  primeval  landscape  wherein  Union 
College  came  to  be  planted;  of  the  forty  first  students 
meeting  for  educational  purposes  in  what  is  now  (1854) 
a  cabinet-maker's  shop;  of  the  days  when  Union  was 
the  only  existing  college  out  of  the  city  of  New  York;  of 
the  time  when  the  village  of  Schenectady  was,  in  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view,  among  the  most  favored  localities  in 
the  State.  He  traced  the  fresh  opening  of  human  minds ; 
the  progress  of  civilization  on  American  soil;  the  begin- 
nings and  develoimient  of  our  educational  system;  the 
blessings  of  religion.  'Addressing  himself  to  the  future  he 
said:  '* Standing  as  we  now  do,  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled Alumni  of  an  Institution  with  the  supervision 
of  which  we  have,  in  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God, 
been  so  long  charged,  soon  to  resign  that  charge,  we 
turn  in  its  behalf,  in  behalf  of  the  friends  we  leave  be- 
hind, of  the  country,  still  dear  to  us,  and  of  the  world 
where  we  received  our  being,  and  in  which  will  repose 
our  ashes,  to  you,  beloved  pui)ils,  whom  we  once  taught, 
and  counselled,  and  prayed  for,  and  whom  we  still  love 
with  a  parent's  love,  and  confide  in  with  a  parent's  con- 
fidence; ves.  to  vou  we  turn,  and  to  vou  commit  the  in- 
terests  of  c^ch.  of  all.  You  will  live  after  us,  and  live, 
we  doubt  not,  to  advocate  your  Alma  Mater's  cause, 
sustain  her  re]mtation,- and  perpetuate  her  system  of 
kindly  wakeful  parental  disci])line;  live  to  assert  your 
country's  rights,  and  defend  her  liberties,  not  by  the 
sword,  indeed,  but  ])y  giving  tone  and  direction  to  that 
public  opinion  that  is  more  mighty  than  the  sword." 

After  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Nott's  address,  he  left 
the  building,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  organized, 
with  Right  Rev.  George  Upfold,  1 ).!).,  Bishop  of  In- 
diana, of  the  Class  of  1814,  the  senior  graduate  present, 
as  chairman,  and  Amos  Dean,  LL.D.,  of  the  Class  of 
1826,  as  secretary.  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Class  of 
1825,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adoj^ted : 

'* Resolved,  By  the  Alumni  here  assembled.  That  we 
tender  to  Dr.  Nott  our  most  respectful  and  heartful  con- 
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gratulations  on  this  epoch  in  h\<  life.  We  congratulate 
liiin  on  tlie  uni)recedentecl  }»eriod  of  half  a  century  dur- 
ing which  he  has  presided  over  tiiis  College,  and  in 
which,  under  his  wise  administration,  it  lias  grown 
from  the  acorn  of  1S()4  to  the  wide-spreading  oak  of 
1^51;  we  congratulate  him  on  the  manifold  contributions 
to  literature,  science  and  religion,  which  Tnion  College 
has  sent  forth  during  these  fifty  years;  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  trium|>h  over  the  recent  attacks  upon  him, 
for,  though,  from  the  very  first,  we  were  well  assured 
of  the  result,  yet  we  could  not  know  the  unparalleled 
munificence  which  it  was  to  reveal;  and,  lastly,  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  affection  and  admiration  which  he 
so  wonderfully  insj)ires  in  all  those  who  have  ever  sat 
at  his  feet,  and  of  which  our  i)resence  here  is  a  proof; 
and  we  hope  to  return  for  many  succeeding  years  to  re- 
new these  our  congratulations.  'Serus  in  caelum  re- 
drat/  " 

Various  speakers  paid  their  tribute  of  aflfection  and 
honor  to  their  revered  instructor.  The  R^v.  Duncan 
Kennedy,  D.l).,  Class  of  1835,  spoke  feelingly  in  re- 
sjionse  to  the  sentiment,  **If  true  greatness  consists  in 
doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time,  then  the  name  of  Dr.  Nott  de- 
serves a  high  place  among  the  great  men  of  the  age." 
The  Rev.  Albert  T.  Chester,  D.D.,  Class  of  1834,  said,  in 
suj)|)ort  of  Mr.  Parker's  resolution,  '*Let  us  then  bless 
God  that  he  has  s|)ared  this  valuable  life  so  long;  that 
disease  and  feebleness  have  not  been  allowed  to  triumph 
over  him;  that  the  breath  of  slander  and  the  violent  at- 
tacks of  enemies  have  been  turned  away,  and  that,  to- 
day, he  stands  l>efore  us  bearing  the  honors  of  half  a 
century,  so  strong  in  body,  so  vigorous  in  mind;  oceu- 
l>ying  a  prouder  eminence  than  any  throned  monarch; 
venerable,  beloved,  cherished  in  the  deepest  heai't  of 
every  one  of  his  three  thousand  sons,  who  delight  to 
si)eak  his  praises  in  every  i>art  of  the  land.  Long  may 
he  be  spared  here  to  give  instruction  and  counsel  to  our 
children  wlio  now  fnMjuent  these  scenes  amid  which  our 
youthful  footstei)s  were  ])lanted;  long  may  his  voice  be 
heard,  as  a  herald  of  s'llvation,  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God;  and  when,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
r\]M\  he  shall  be  gathered  by  tbe  angel-reapers,  may  the 
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richest  blessings  of  our  covenant  Jehovah  descend  upon 
his  sainted  head." 

Mr.  William  Tracy,  Class  of  1824,  was  introduced  by 
the  Kight  Kev.  Dr.  Potter.  lie  devoted  himself  to  refer- 
ence to  the  sorrow  of  Dr.  Nott's  life — the  imputation 
to  him  of  sordid  and  dishonorable  acts — and  tlien  ren- 
dered signal  honor  to  one  deserving  of  all  honor.  He 
said:  ''In  this  trying  hour,  an  eminent  son  of  this  in- 
stitution volunteeied  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of 
our  venerated  father,  and,  by  severe  and  patient  inves- 
tigation, to  unravel  the  poisoned  web  which  prejudice 
and  skilful  misrepresentation  had  woven,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  falsity  of  all  that  slander  and  suspicion  had 
embodied  in  the  accusation,  it  was  a  work  of  no  trifling 
magnitude.  The  records  of  all  the  College  transactions 
for  more  than  a  half  century  had  been  garbled,  and  dis- 
torted, and  placed  in  false  lights,  by  more  than  ordinary 
ingenuity,  so  as  to  make  a  plain  tale  of  lionest  manage- 
ment appear  a  cunning  contrivance  of  unprincipled 
peculation.  To  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  distortion 
and  deception  which  had  been  ])racticed  upon  them,  and 
to  extract  and  place  in  plain  and  distinct  view  the  naked 
truth  which  they  contained,  so  that  he  who  runs  might 
read  it,  required  great  and  severe  labor,  and  all  the 
acumen  of  his  mighty  mind,  and  the  singular  industry 
and  professional  skill  which  characterize  him.  He  came 
to  the  work  not  as  a  mere  professional  advocate,  re- 
tained to  make  the  best  of  his  client's  case;  not,  as  m-my 
have  done,  to  emj)loy  distinguished  talent  and  learning 
and  i)osilion,  to  defend  from  the  claims  of  justice  a 
guilty  man.  He  came  freely  and  without  fee.  As  a  son 
of  this  institution,  he  came,  with  filial  zeal  and  filial  af- 
fection, and  deep  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cnuse,  to  dispel  the  clouds  with  which  error  and  passion 
and  malice  had  enveloped  the  truth,  and  by  the  clear  light 
of  that  tnith  alone  to  vindicUe  the  name  dear  to  hini, 
as  to  us  all.  It  was  a  labor  of  love;  and  most  nobly,  most 
trium])hpnt1y.  did  he  ])eifoTm  it.  And  in  the  brilliant 
career  whicli  his  talents  and  wisdom  and  learninii:  have 
accomplished,  he  will  look  back  to  no  more  jvleasing 
reminiscence  than  tint  of  his  services  in  the  removing 
every  shade  from  the  fame  of  our  beloved  father.  He 
has  silenced  every  whisper,  dispelled  every  lingering 
doubt  which  huns:  about  it,  and  smoothed  the  pathwny 
through  which  advanced  years  are  ra])idly  carrying  the 
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footsteps  of  the  good  old  man.  The  guide  of  our  youth 
is  viiidicate<l — noblv  vindicated  bv  one  of  his  most  il- 
lustrious  i)ui)ils,  and  we  are  all  made  happy.  And  now, 
wliile  we  have  come  up  hither  once  more  as  in  our  boy- 
hood to  receive  his  i)aternal  blessing,  and  once  more  to 
take  his  hand  within  our  own,  perhaps  never  to  see  him 
again  until  we  meet  in  the  spirit-hind,  I  believe  we  shall 
all  best  expn»ss  our  feelings  towards  our  distinguished 
l>rother,  whose  labor-^  have  afforded  us  this  delightful 
enjoyment,  l)y  the  passage  of  the  resolution  I  have  the 
hcmor  to  submit."  The  si)eaker  then  read  the  following, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

''Resolved,  That  the  gratitude  of  the  Alumni  of  Union 
(College  is  eminently  due  to  their  Brother,  John  C. 
Spencer,  for  his  voluntary  and  unsolicited  efforts  in  the 
defence  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  their  revered  President 
from  the  calumnious  charges  brought  against  them;  and 
for  the  patience,  i)erseverance  and  great  ability  with 
which  he  performed,  without  fee  or  reward,  that  self- 
appointed  duty,  and  achieved  so  triumphant  a  vindica- 
tion. They  therefore  cordially  ai>i)rove  of  the  contem- 
plated placing  of  his  portrait  or  bust  in  one  of  the  public 
rooms  of  the  College,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  noble 
and  disinterested!  conduct." 

Professor  George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  Class  of  1829,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  spoke  more  fully  than  any 
other  upon  a  point  which  nearly  all  referred  to  in  some 
manner — the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Nott.     He  said: 

*'How  mighty  and  widespread  has  been  the  influence 
of  the  lal)ors  and  life  of  this  one  great  man — an  influence 
not  to  be  measured  by  his  individual  and  personal  acis, 
signally  beneficent  as  these  have  been,  but  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  separate  influences  of  each  one  of  the  thou- 
sands to  whose  minds  and  characters  he  has  given  mould 
and  direction.  We  all  have  proved  more  or  less  the  ir- 
resistible plastic  power  he  exerted  upon  us.  Few  men 
have  lived  whose  influence  has  been  so  predominant,  con- 
trolling and  decisive,  over  those  with  whom  they  came  in 
daily  contact,  as  Dr.  Nott's.  He  has  in  a  measure  >wm7- 
tiplied  himself  by  the  numbers  who  have  passed  from 
under  his  training.  Not,  my  fellow  Alumni,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  transfuse  his  mighty  and  affluent  genius  into 
our  inferior  capacities,  but  he  has  done  what  he  could 
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with  us,  and  made  up  in  numbers  what  was  wanting  in 
individual  capacity.  Nor  were  we  passive  under  the  op- 
eration. A  part  of  his  strange  influence  was  owing  to 
his  power  to  awaken  in  us  intellectual  and  moral  life, — 
to  set  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds  at  ivork,  and  to 
arouse,  develop  and  direct  our  best  and  noblest  affec- 
tions, and  thus  to  send  us  forth  to  act  a  spontaneous  and 
independent  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  life.  But  he 
left  his  mark  upon  us —  Ids  image  and  superscription 
might  be  descried  amid  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  our  own  individualities,  which  he  apprehended  with  in- 
tuitive and  almost  superhuman  sagacity,  and  strove  with 
discriminating  appliances  to  improve  and  exalt,  but 
never  to  efface  or  impair.  AVe  can,  my  fellow  Alumni, 
bear  our  united  testimony  that  his  influence  upon  us, 
great  as  it  may  have  been,  was  all  good,  and  genial,  and 
ennobling,  and  that  the  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  fre- 
(juent  the  occasion  for  the  practical  application  of  the  les- 
sons he  taught  us,  the  deeper  is  our  conviction  that  those 
lessons  were  eminently  wise,  and  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency. There  is  to  my  mind  naught  derogatory  to  us, 
in  the  fact  that  such  a  mind,  so  ample  in  its  capacities, 
so  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  should  have  had  so 
great  power  over  us.  Nay,  it  indicates  rather  a  noble- 
ness in  our  own  natures  that  we  were  susceptible  of 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  from  such  a  source.  We 
may,  in  our  turn,  in  our  several  spheres,  and  according 
to  our  several  capacities,  imitate  his  illustrious  example, 
and  strive  to  impart  like  impressions  for  good  to  those 
who  may  come  within  the  range  of  our  power,  and  thus 
share  with  him  in  the  fame  and  glory  of  *  serving  our  gen- 
eration' and  perpetuating  beneficent  influences  to  coming 
ages." 

In  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Frank  II.  Hamilton,  Class  of 
1830,  he  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  procure  a  marble  statue  of  Dr. 
Nott,  to  be  erected  upon  the  College  grounds.  This  was 
adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed.  To  this  time, 
however,  the  i)roject  has  lain  dormant. 


CHxVPTER  XVIII. 

LAST  YEARS  OF  PRESIDENT  NOTT. 

After  the  Senii-Centennial  Celebration  of  his  Presi- 
dency, Dr.  Nott  gradnally  retired  from  active  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  College,  although  retaining  his  office 
and  final  authority  on  disputed  <iuestions.  In  1852  Dr. 
Laurens  P.  Hickok,  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class 
of  1820,  had  been  called  from  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary to  the  Professorshij)  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
and  given  the  title  of  Vice-President.  His  administra- 
tion responsibilities  grew  as  Dr.  Nott's  physical  infirm- 
ities increased,  and  in  1H61  he  was  made  Acting  Presi- 
dent. The  years  from  1 854  to  1861  were  marked  by  great 
outward  prosperity.  The  classes  were  large,  and  the 
finances  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  apparent- 
ly than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

The  affairs  of  the  nation,  however,  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  and  echoes  of  the  gathering  storm  of 
war  were  heard  within  the  College.  For  many  years 
the  South  had  sent  more  students  to  T'nion  than  to  any 
other  Northern  institution,  and  the  number  seemed  to  in- 
crease as  the  inevitable  sectional  conflict  drew  near,  so 
that  just  before  the  armed  struggle  began  nearly  every 
Southern  State  was  represented  among  the  undergrad- 
uates. Many  of  these  students  were  the  sons  of  rich 
planters,  and  all  of  them  incarnated  the  ideas  and  fiery 
zeal  of  their  people.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
they  clashed  with  their  Northern  brothers,  and  that  fre- 
quently arguments  were  followed  by  blows.  When,  at 
last,  the  South  felt  justified  in  withdrawing  from  the 
I^nion,  these  students  left  College  to  take  up  arms  with 
and  for  their  States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  their 
comrades  from  the  North  enlisted  to  preserve  the  nation. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  dark  days  for  the  College.  As 
though  its  v(»rv  name  were  s\Tnbolic,  Union  suffered  as 
did  no  other  Northern  College  by  that  unhappy  conflict. 
AVithin  a  few  years  the  College  was  but  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self. 
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The  story  has  often  been  told  of  the  company  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  students  and  called  the  Union 
College  Zouaves,  which  was  drilled  daily  on  the  Campus 
by  Professor  Peissner,  of  the  Faculty,  the  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Tayler  Lewis.  One  who  was  then  in  College,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  most  of  the  men,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  of  the  eighty  undergraduates  who  left 
for  the  war,  no  less  than  sixty-five  became  commissioned 
officers  before  they  were  finally  discharged.  Professor 
Peissner  himself,  who  had  had  military  experience  in 
Europe,  was  rapidly  advanced  to  a  colonelcy,  but  he  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  The  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  July,  1862,  show  that  he  was  given 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  Before  the  year  was  over, 
his  body  was  brought  back  for  burial.  Altogether  no  less 
than  three  himdred  Union  men,  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, served  their  country,  either  in  the  army  or  in 
the  navy.  Many  of  them  gained  great  distinction,  and 
some  rose  to  high  rank,  two  becoming  rear-admirals,  six 
major-generals,  and  eight  brigadier-generals.  While 
these  sons  of  Union  were  upholding  the  national  cause  by 
arms,  another  son  of  Union  was  guiding  with  consummate 
ability  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  With 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  General  H.  W. 
Halleck,  in  command  of  all  the  armies;  General  James  B. 
Duane,  Engineer  in  Chief;  Daniel  Butterfield,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, — Union  College  was 
gloriously  fulfilling  her  mission  to  the  nation  in  the  hour 
of  greatest  need.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  dwell  upon 
the  personal  records  of  the  men  who  brought  honor  to 
their  Alma  Mater  and  glory  to  the  flag  during  the  dark 
years  of  civil  strife — such  records  as  Major  A.  A.  Yates 
recalled,  in  part,  in  liis  elociuent  address  at  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration  in  1895,  when  the  Alumni  gathered  in  the 
early  morning  to  unfurl  the  flag,  and  commemorate 
**I^nion  in  Patriotic  Service.''  Wlio  among  those  who 
heard  him  will  forget  such  tributes  as  the  following: 

**In  '56  the  College  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  in  the  full  tide  of  its  power  and  usefulness.  It 
followed  and  often  preceded  the  action  of  the  National 
Congress.  A  tall,  fine-looking,  plainly-dressed  member  of 
the  House  had  attained  a  commanding  position.  He  was 
assigned  to  representation  of  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
We  expected  to  hear  of  him  again,  and  we  did.  Out  in 
Kansas  he  had  won  his  way  up  in  the  terrible  days  of  the 
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bf>rder  wars,  in  the  fight  for  popular  sovereignty.  He 
was  appointed  atti^>mey  for  the  United  States  to  forward 
the  wiirk  of  an  administration  that  threw  its  whole  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories.  But  to  all  who  expected  that  Alson  C.  Davis 
would  do  a  wrong  to  his  countrymen,  or  be  false  to  his 
country,  he  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  With  all  his 
strong  i>ersonality,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world.  He  won  a  splendid  battle, 
and  made  the  State  that  honored  him  forever  free.  He 
was  tlie  first  of  Vnion  men  in  the  struggle,  he  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  advancing  cause  that  has  driven  human 
slaver V  from  the  earth.  As  colonel  of  volunteers  he 
fought  the  battle  through.  We  put  him  on  the  roll  of 
honor  only  a  little  while  ago.  As  a  hero  in  the  very  van 
of  the  mighty  struggle,  we  lay  on  the  grave  of  Colonel 
Davis  the  honors  Old  Tnion  would  gladlv  strew  at  his 
feet. 

**Tlie  war  sadly  ])roke  up  T^nion.  She  was  a  divided 
College,  but,  excepting  those  who  went  to  their  homes  on 
the  secession  of  their  States,  she  was  intensely  loyal. 
The  martial  spirit  was  strong  within  her.  Before  the 
guns  of  Sumter  had  ceased,  the  sullen  echo  that  was  the 
signal  of  the  death  of  peace.  Captain  Jack's  son,  then 
Tnsi)ector-General  of  the  State,  went  promptly  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  regiment  that  the  prestige  of  his  name 
quickly  enlisted.  As  handsome  and  gallant  a  soldier  as 
the  war  produced,  his  superb  presence  and  ringing  com- 
mand attracted  the  attention  of  all  as  he  marched  to  Bull 
Run,  the  melancholy  beginning  of  an  unprepared  people. 
Ho  fought  with  the  determined  heroism  of  a  veteran. 
The  son  of  Captain  Jack  was  of  fighting  stock.  He 
returned  to  Washington  to  die  a  long  and  lingering  death 
of  restless  fever,  fading  away  till  he  looked  so  like  death 
in  life  that  they  knew  not  when  he  died.  The  war  had 
come  home  to  Union,  as  thev  laid  Colonel  William  A. 
Jackson  in  yonder  valley,  beneath  the  granite  block  that 
})r()udly  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  first  of  Union's 
immortal  dead. 

*'In  the  Givens  Hotel,  a  brevet  second  lieutenant,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  '60  sat  among  us  in  all  the  glory  of  his  glittering 
nnifonn.  We  looked  at  him  with  hushed  interest.  The 
mutter  of  the  coming  storm  was  in  the  Southern  sky, 
its  very  shadow  in  the  air.  A  mighty  good  fellow  who 
left  us  for  the  front,  T  never  saw  him  again.    We  read 
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of  Captain  Strong,  of  Major  Strong,  of  Colonel  Strong, 
as  he  rose  with  promotion  for  gallantry;  and  then  we 
read  of  the  charge  of  General  Strong,  of  his  heroic 
death  as  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  at  Wagner. 
Only  a  lad,  and  the  story  of  his  bravery  was  sounding 
through  the  world. 

**  Three  men  of  Union  in  the  awful  carnage  of  May  3 
at  Chancellorsville  stood  by  the  flag,  deserted  by  all  but 
themselves.  Three  men  of  Union  called  on  the  flying  hosts 
to  rally.  But  the  tiiree  men  of  Union  stood  alone.  Two 
fell  dead  in  their  stubborn  valor.  The  other,  a  son  of 
Tayler  Lewis,  dropped  with  a  shattered  arm.  Stonewall 
Jackson's  men  tenderly  raised  the  dead,  and  sent  them 
through  the  lines,  that  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as 
the  last  of  General  Peissner  and  Captain  Schwerin  went 
by.  The  war  was  home  to  Union  tlien,  writing  fast  on 
the  list  of  her  deathless  names. 

**Read  down  the  roll,  and  remember,  as  I  send  out  the 
names  I  find,  that  the  flag  we  raise  to-day  floats  high  be- 
cause they  lie  low  in  death  beneath  it. 

**Let  the  soldier  of  New  York  first  express  his  grati- 
tude to  the  great  quartermaster-general  of  the  State  who 
fed  and  clothed  us,  watched  over  us  with  a  fatherly  care, 
afterward  the  most  courtly,  accomplished,  and  graceful 
President  of  the  United  States  since  the  dav  of  Madison 
— Chester  A.  Arthur. 

**A11  honor  to  the  Professor's  and  Bishop's  son,  of 
the  church  militant  himself,  shot  in  the  breast  at  New- 
beme,  returned  to  duty  and  to  battle,  marching  first  into 
Richmond,  Major-General  Robert  B.  Potter. 

**Hartranft,  soldier,  statesman,  major-general,  gov- 
ernor. 

''General  Tibbitts,  very  near  the  end  and  home,  falling 
in  battle,  closing  in  death  a  long  and  brilliant  service. 

**Sam  Bar  stow,  driven  from  the  field  bv  the  hand  of 
death,  the  only  power  that  could  take  him  from  the 
front,  to  die  on  the  hospital  cot. 

** General  John  McConihe.  sent  to  his  everlasting  rest 
in  the  trenches  of  Cold  Harbor,  found  with  his  head  up- 
on his  arm,  as  his  chum  had  seen  him  when  the  chapel 
bell  rang. 

'*  Captain  Samuel  Newbury,  falling  amid  the  crashing 
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trees,  the  roaring  scream  of  battle,  in  the  pathless  ^v'il(l- 


erness." 


Tliese  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  of  L'uion's  soldier 
dead,  a  few  whose  memories  lived  in  the  warm  heart  of 
the  speaker  who  had  known  them  in  College  days.  The 
longer  roll  has  never  been  called.  The  full  story  of 
Tnion's  part  in  the  War  between  the  States  has  yet  to 
be  writt(»n.  It  waits  for  the  pen  of  some  survivor  of 
the  struggle  who  will  hear  the  call  of  both  his  Alma 
Miitrr  and  his  country  to  this  important  service. 

Our  purpose  to  limit  this  history  to  aflfairs  within  the 
College,  brings  us  back  to  the  events  wliich  belong  to 
the  dose  of  tli(»  narrative  of  Dr.  Nott's  Presidency. 

The  original  plan  for  the  College  buildings  had  been 
followed  as,  from  time  to  time,  additions  were  made  to 
meet  the  growing  needs,  and  in  1861  the  buildings  con- 
sisted of  the  North  and  South  dormitories,  with  a  long 
colonnade  extending  (Eastward  from  each,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  large  scpiare  structure  designed  for  the  labora- 
tories, museums  and  class  rooms.  The  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratories  were  at  the  end  of  the  North 
Colonnade,  the  (^hapel.  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
Biological  Laboratory  at  the  end  of  the  South  Colon- 
nade. Th(»  fuith(»r  (extension  of  the  plan  called  for  a 
large  circular  buihling  to  stand  midway  between  the  two 
colonnades,  and  a  little  to  the  rear.  For  many  years 
this  building  had  appc^ared  in  all  the  College  prints,  and 
its  construction  was  a  long  cherished  dream  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  realization  of  this  dream  seemed  near  when, 
in  1858,  work  had  been  begun  upon  the  foundations.  Va- 
rious causes,  however,  led  to  the  susj)ension  of  the  work, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  years  that  the  building  was 
comi)leted  and  brought  into  use.  It  is  now  known  as 
Xott  Memorial  Hall,  and  contains  the  Library  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Historv. 

« 

The  equipment  of  the  College  during  the  closing  years 
of  Dr.  Nott's  administration  was  exceptionally  complete 
for  the  timers.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  larger  and 
more  completely  furnished  than  any  other  in  the  coun- 
trj'.  The  Physical  Laboratory  contained  the  finest  ap- 
paratus that  could  be  procured  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
The  Museum  was  especially  rich  in  collections,  either 
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given  to  the  College  or  purchased  hy  the  College.  Fam- 
ous among  these  was  the  *'\Vheatley  Collection  of  Min- 
erals," the  moht  complete  and  valuable  then  in  exist- 
ence, donated  in  1858,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Delevan.  The  De- 
partment of  Engineering  was  in  possession  of  the  orig- 
inal set  of  the  renowned  Olivier  Models  bought  in  1855 
by  Professor  Gillespie.  But  two  other  complete  sets 
were  then  to  be  found,  one  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers  in  Paris,  where  Theodore  Olivier  had  been 
Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  the  other  in  the 
Conservatory  at  Madrid.  The  Library  was  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  treasures  representing  wise  and  liberal 
expenditures  through  a  long  period  of  years.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  College,  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals  had  been  among  the  most  important  and 
persistent  demands  upon  the  treasurj',  and  some  of  the 
earliest  appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature  were 
made  specifically  to  meet  these  demands.  As  a  result, 
the  Lil)rary  gradually  became  rich  in  its  store  of  books, 
ancient  and  modern. 

While  the  educational  needs  of  the  College  had  thus 
been  abundantly  supplied,  care  had  been  taken  to  de- 
velop all  the  possibilities  of  the  College  site,  so  that  the 
campus  became  known  near  and  far  for  its  natural  beau- 
ties. Broad  avenues,  bordered  by  elms,  extended  north 
and  south,  intersected  by  maple  bordered  lanes,  while 
untouched  groves  of  pine  in  the  background  offered  the 
solitude  and  charm  of  a  primeval  forest.  The  most  in- 
viting spot,  however,  in  all  the  broad  domain  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  the  Garden  to  the  north  of  the  College  build- 
ings. 

The  ravine  cut  by  **The  brook  that  bounds  through 
Union's  grounds?  broadens  out  below,  until  an  acre  or 
more  of  rich  alluvial  soil  is  included  within  its  sloping 
sides.  The  artistic  possibilities  of  this  natural  depres- 
sion, with  its  rugged  surroundings,  appealed  first  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Macauley,  Professor  of  Mathematics  from  1811 
to  1822,  who  began  the  work  which  in  1831  was  taken  up 
by  Professor  Isaac  W.  Jackson.  For  forty-five  years, 
or  until  his  death  in  1877,  the  *  ^Garden"  was  Dr.  Jack- 
son's special  care  and  pride,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  *  Sights"  on  College  Hill.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  when 
away  from  the  class  room,  in  the  quiet  of  this  retreat, 
and,  when  he  died,  his  funeral  services  were  held  under 
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>  often  reste<l  from 


the  great  elm.  where  in  life  lie  liad  f 
his  labors. 

So  coin])letely  had  lie  bcooiric  identified  with  the  Gar- 
den that  it  is  atill,  after  a  lajise  of  thirty  years,  called 
"Jackson's  Crardeii,"  or,  in(»re  familiarly,  *' Captain 
Jack's  Garden."  After  J>r.  Jackson's  death,  his  dangh- 
ter,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Itencdict,  whose  home  is  within  the 
Garden  area,  gi-aciously  and  generonsly  assumed  the  re- 
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spoiisiliility  of  further  care,  and  to  her  labor  of  love,  en- 
tailing great  personal  sacrifices,  the  College  is  indebted 
for  the  preHer\-ation  of  its  most  beautiful  and,  in  some 
resjiects,  its  most  distinctive  possession. 

For  many  years  the  most  attractive  feature  of  Com- 
mencement Week  has  been  the  Class  Day  exercises  un- 
der the  old  elm.  which  stands  in  the  center  of  a  natural 
amphitlieatie  bordering  upon  tlie  brook.  The  grouping 
of  the  gaily  colored  spectators  on  tlie  slope  encircling 
the  seniors  in  academic  costume,  in  the  shade  of  the 
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majestic  tree,  makes  a  scene  that  in  its  simple  beauty 
and  classic  suggestiveness  is  rarely  equalled. 

Before  closing  the  story  of  Dr.  Nott's  administration, 
it  is  fitting  that  reference  be  made  to  his  associates 
in  the  work  of  instruction.  AVhile  Dr.  Nott's  personal- 
ity was  dominating,  and  his  influence  pervasive  in  all 
the  work  of  the  College,  much  of  his  success  was  due 
to  the  character  and  ability  of  his  Faculty.  He  seldom 
erred  in  his  judgment  of  men,  and  his  choice  of  Profes- 
sors did  much  to  establish  his  own  reputation  and  that 
of  the  College.  Among  those  who  rendered  the  most 
distinguished  services  and  whose  memories  are  most 
gratefully  treasured,  may  be  mentioned  Robert  Proud- 
fit,  Thomas  C.  Reed,  John  Newman,  Francis  Wayland, 
Joel  B.  Nott,  Charles  A.  Joy,  Benjamin  F.  Joslin,  Charles 
F.  Chandler,  Thomas  Macauley,  Alonzo  Potter,  Pierre 
Reynaud,  Louis  Tellkampf,  Elias  Peissner,  Thomas  C. 
Browenell,  J^aurens  P.  Hickok,  Frederick  R.  Hassler-, 
Ransom  B.  Welch,  William  M.  Gillespie,  Isaac  W.  Jack- 
son, John  Foster,  Jonathan  Pearson,  Henry  AVTiitehorne, 
and  Maurice  Perkins.  Each  of  these  names  deserves  a 
more  extended  reference  than  can  be  given  here.  Most 
of  them  were  identified  with  the  College  for  many  years, 
two  of  them  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  one  for  more 
than  sixty  vears.  Two  of  those  whose  names  we  have 
recorded  have  died  within  the  last  five  years — Maurice 
Perkins,  the  friend  of  every  student  in  Union  College 
for  forty  years,  the  successor  of  Dr.  (/handler  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry;  and  Henry  Whitehorne,  the 
scholarly  Oxford  graduate,  who  at  eighty-seven  years  of 
age  was  still  in  active  service,  teaching  Greek,  with  the 
enthusia^to  .of  youth  and  a  thoroughness  that  was  the 
despair  of  Freshmen,  the  pride  and  delight  of  Seniors. 

Of  all  who  received  their  ap])ointment  under  Dr.  Nott, 
but  two  remain,  the  revered  and  beloved  William  Wells, 
now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  Professor  Emeritus; 
and  Wendell  Lamoroux,  the  courteous  and  cultured  gen- 
tleman who  was  recently  retired  from  active  service  as 
Librarian  Emeritus. 

A  few  years  more,  and  the  last  of  the  names  linking 
the  present  with  the  past  will  have  disappeared  from  the 
roll,  and  then  we  shall  have  only  traditions  to  remind 
us  that  ** there  were  giants  in  those  days." 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1866,  Dr.  Nott  passed  from 
earth,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtv- 
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fourth  of  his  Presidency  of  Union  College.  A  great  com- 
pany followed  his  body  to  the  grave,  among  them  some 
of  the  greatest  in  the  land,  who  journeyed  far  to  pay 
this  tribute  of  gratitude  and  love  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  who,  as  no  other,  had  inspired  and  guided  their 
lives.  We  might  (luote  from  the  records  of  the  day  to 
show  tJie  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  feeling  which  his 
death  awakened,  and  the  honor  which  was  universally 
paid  to  his  memory.  We  choose  rather  to  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  later  years,  when  his  great  work  was  seen 
in  its  right  perspective.  In  1904,  thirty-eight  years  after 
Dr.  Nott's  death,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Presidency  was  celebrated  at  the  Col- 
lege. An  account  of  this  celebration  will  be  given  in  its 
chronological  place,  but  here  we  insert  the  full  text  of 
the  three  notable  addresses  on  that  occasion,  which  we 
think  may  be  accepted  as  embodying  the  final  estimate 
of  Dr.  Nott's  character  and  work: 

DR.   NOTT,  THE   MAN. 
BY  HOM.   FREDERICK   W.  SEWARD^    '49. 

The  tablet  unveiled  here  to-dav  bears  the  dates  that 
mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  long,  eventful  life,  of 
wide  experiences  and  of  far-reaching  usefulness. 

Of  the  earlier  vears  of  that  life  no  one  now  remains 
to  tell  us.  Eliphalet  Nott's  contemporaries  and  asso- 
ciates, many  of  his  descendants,  and  the  majority  of  his 
pupils,  have  now  passed  away.  Only  the  family  tradi- 
tions and  the  printed  record  of  liis  career  can  give  us  in- 
formation of  his  bovhood  and  vouth.  These  tell  us  of 
a  childhood  passed  in  one  of  the  rugged  rural  regions 
of  old  Connecticut.  They  tell  us  how  the  privations  and 
toils  of  poverty  instead  of  checking,  only  seemed  to 
stimulate  his  desire  for  self -improvement,  and  how  the 
loving  guidance  of  a  wise  and  deeply  religious  mother 
and  the  help  of  an  elder  brother  aided  liim  in  that  path. 
They  tell  us  how  he  began  teaching  school  for  a  liveli- 
hood while  he  was  but  a  boy  himself,  and  how,  discard- 
ing the  harsh  discipline  then  prevalent  among  peda- 
gogues of  that  day,  he  sought  to  appeal  to  the  moral 
sentiments  and  sympathies  of  his  j^upils,  a  proceeding 
which  awakened  misgivings  among  the  parents,  but  only 
aflFection  and  admiration  among  the  children. 

We  learn  how  he  was  promoted  from  the  post  of  vil- 
lage school  master  to  that  of  principal  of  the  Academy, 
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ami  how,  wliil**  htill  teafiiing,  he  iMK-ame  also  a  student, 
iiiahtrrirjK  the  ^'ollege  course  and  obtaining  his  degree 
from  Hrown  l.niversity.  Then  how  he  chose  the  pro- 
fe:-Hion  of  a  clergyman,  how  he  married,  and  then  how 
Ih*  M't  out  on  horseback  to  go  "out  We>t'*  and  look  for 
a  ^'hargc;  how  he  fouml  one  at  Cherry  Valley,  which  he 
iK'cijpicd  until  sub.se<|uently  called  to  the  First  Presby- 
f<  rian  rhurcii  in  Albany;  how  his  abilities,  his  tact  and 
addrcHs,  and  iiis  blameless  life,  won  for  him  lifelong 
friends  in  the  old  Dutch  town.  Then  how  his  fame  as 
a  jmljiit  orator  liegan  to  spread  abroad,  notably  in- 
^'reased  by  his  elo(jUcnt  discourse  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Albany,  Schenecta<ly  and  the  surrounding  region  then 
had  only  a  sparse  population,  but  one  drawn  from 
diverse  sourc<*s.  The  <lescendants  of  the  Holland  Dutch, 
of  the  Xew-Kngland  Puritans,  of  the  p]nglish  Church- 
men, of  the  S<*ot<'h  Presbyterians,  of  the  German  Lu- 
tlienms,  and  of  tlie  French  Huguenots,  were  all  stanch 
berK»vers  in  religion  and  education,  and  all  wanted  to 
have  a  college^  established  where  their  sons  could  com- 
plete* their  stu<lies.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  no  one  de- 
nomination was  y(»t  nmnerous  enough  or  rich  enough  to 
establish  such  an  institution  on  a  sectarian  basis.  That 
fact,  togeth(»r  with  the  influence  of  the  newly  adopted 
Fe<l(»ral  Constitution,  granting  liberty  of  worship  and 
encouraging  toleration  of  differences  of  religious  opin- 
ion, led  to  the  formation  of  Union  College,  based,  as  its 
name  implies,  on  a  union  of  all  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions. Wh(»n  it  was  chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  its  trustees,  its  instructors  and  its  student*^ 
came  from  all  the  different  churches.  Of  its  first  three 
Presidents  one  was  a  (V)ngregationalist,  one  a  Presby- 
terian and  one  a  Baptist. 

The  college  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  only  nine  years 
old,  when  the  presidency  again  became  vacant,  and  Dr. 
Ni)tt.  who  was  a  trustee,  was  selected  as  the  verv  man  to 
fill  the  place.  And  so,  a  centurj'  ago,  began  that 
marvellous  career  of  sixtv-two  vears  that  we  are  to-dav 
to  commemorate. 

Others  are  here  to  tell  vou  more  fullv  and  more  fit- 
tingly  than  T  can  of  Dr.  Nott's  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments as  a  i^reacher  and  an  educator.  To  me  has  been 
assigned  only  the  pleasing  task  of  giving  you  my  impres- 
sions of  him  as  a  man. 
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My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Nott  began  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy,  when  I  used  to  see  him  on  some  of  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Albany.  He  was  then  a  hale,  vigorous  old 
man,  apparently  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  had  a  commanding  presence,  a  massive,  well  propor- 
tioned frame,  erect  save  for  a  slight  scholarly  stoop. 
His  hair  was  gray,  but  not  yet  white;  his  eye  clear  and 
keen,  his  step  firm  and  vigorous,  his  voice  deep  but  sel- 
dom loud,  and  always  impressive,  and  his  manner  one  of 
gentle  courtesy  combined  with  grave  dignity  and  tem- 
pered by  kindly  humor. 

I  observed  that  he  was  welcome  everywhere,  and  that 
men  turned  to  him  as  of  course  for  consultation  about 
matters  of  church  or  state.  And  when  a  few  vears  later 
I  came  to  Schenectady  to  enter  college  as  a  freshman,  I 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  should  find  in  him  such  a 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  as  I  had  heard  him  de- 
scribed to  be  by  those  who  had  studied  under  his  instruc- 
tion.   And  in  that  expectation  I  was  never  disappointed. 

Ordinarily  it  may  be  hardly  fair  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  a  man's  life  and  character  merely  from  observation 
of  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  But  Dr.  Nott,  though 
past  his  physical  prime,  was  then  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  marvellous  mental  powers.  His  old  age  was  the 
epitome  of  all  his  past  experiences.  It  was  the  sum- 
mary, the  combination  of  all  that  he  had  been  and  seen 
and  heard  and  known.  It  bore  the  same  relation  to  his 
previous  years  that  the  ripened  fruit  does  to  the  bud  and 
blossom  that  have  preceded  it.  As  Cicero  is  nowhere 
more  wise  and  profound  than  in  his  treatise,  '*De  Senec- 
tute,''  so  Dr.  Nott  in  his  green  old  age  was  at  his  wisest 
and  best.  The  garnered  wisdom  of  years  had  modified 
but  not  destroyed  the  enthusiasms  of  youth. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  Dr.  Nott's  person- 
ality was  the  wide  scope  of  his  knowledge  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects  usually  thought  dissimilar.  He  was,  like 
Franklin  and  Jeflferson,  a  **many  sided"  man.  He  loved 
to  explore  different  fields  of  study  and  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  each.  Merely  historical  research,  or  speculative 
science,  or  dogmatic  theology,  were  not  especially  at- 
tractive to  him,  but  he  liked  to  find  and  grasp  in  each 
whatever  could  be  practically  applied  and  utilized  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  A  French  writer 
has  said  th.ac  ''genius  usually  manifests  itself  in  only  one 
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pursuit,  but  if  coralunod  with  philosophy  it  is  applicable 
to  several."    It  was  so  with  Dr.  Nott. 

In  his  own  profession  as  a  clerg\-man  he  had  attained 
the  front  rank  as  a  pastor  and  a  pulpit  orator  before 
he  was  thirty  years  old.  Yet  he  turned  with  equal  facil- 
ity to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  achieved  eminence 
in  the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of  a  great  col- 
lege. Literature  was  not  his  specially  chosen  field,  but 
the  polished  and  impressive  style  of  his  books  and 
lectures  renders  them  models  of  their  kind.  Mechanical 
science  he  took  up  at  first  merely  as  a  recreation,  but  he 
soon  became  famous  as  an  inventor.  His  labor  saving 
devices  were  familiar  to  the  students  of  the  college  and 
the  stove  he  invented  for  anthracite  coal  became  instantly 
popular  and  was  the  i)rogenitor  of  all  the  base  burning 
furnaces  and  stoves  now  in  use  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  politics  he  was  never  a  partisan,  but  always 
a  broadminded  patriot,  looking  at  public  (juestions  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  statesman.  Legislators  and  gov- 
ernors of  both  political  parties  sought  and  profited  by 
his  counsels,  which  were  impartially  given,  and  always 
in  favor  of  such  action  as  would  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  State. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  when  in  college  to  have  a  seat 
at  Dr.  Nott's  table,  and  to  that  extent  I  became  an  in- 
mate of  his  family  circle.  It  was  a  large  one,  comprising 
not  only  his  family,  but  the  sons  of  several  of  his  in- 
timate  friends.  As  he  sat  benignly  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  there  was  nothing  of  the  stern  pedagogue  or  the 
morose  invalid  in  his  manner.  He  was  rather  the  genial 
host,  the  wise  and  kindly  grandfather,  always  cheerful 
and  interesting.  Our  undergraduate  talk  was  naturally 
of  college  themes  and  gossip,  but  we  were  speedily  lift- 
ed out  of  that  to  the  discussion  of  the  broader  topics  of 
the  day.    He  would  say: 

^^Clarkson,  what  do  the  papers  say  this  morning  about 
the  revolutionists  in  Paris?  Are  the  students  there  still 
singing  the  *  Marseillaise'  and  throwing  up  barricades  in 
the  streets?" 

** Howard,  my  son,  how  are  they  getting  on  at  the  Nov- 
elty Works  with  that  newly  invented  cut-off  valve  for 
the  steam  engine?" 

'*Mr.  Perry,  your  German  friends  seem  to  be  announc- 
ing some  almost  incredible  theories  about  the  connection 
of  electricity  with  animal  life." 
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**Mr.  Whitridge,  have  you  noticed  those  remarkable 
discoveries  of  paintings  in  the  recent  excavations  at 
Pompeii  ? ' ' 

**  Frederick,  what  do  vou  hear  from  vour  brother  with 
the  army  in  Mexico?  I  hope  they  are  going  to  make 
peace  down  there  before  long." 

**Yes,  John,  tirosh  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  gray^e.  But  you  won't  find  any  of  it 
in  the  Schenectady  bar-rooms.  They  only  sell  the  intox- 
icating yayin,  and  even  that  I  believe  is  adulterated." 

I  think  he  liked  to  draw  out  our  crude  opinions  on  these 
and  kindred  topics.  There  was  an  amused  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  he  listened  to  them,  but  tliere  was  no  parade  of 
superior  knowledge  in  his  comments.  His  sound  maxims 
and  humorous  illustrations  would  illuminate  the  whole 
subject,  and  unconsciously  to  ourselves  we  were  gaining 
as  much  instruction  at  every  meal  as  from  any  recitation 
in  the  classroom.  We  did  not  realize  then,  as  we  have 
since,  that  we  were  being  led  up  from  the  realm  of  small 
talk  to  that  of  intelligent  observation  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress in  civilization  and  enlightenment. 

The  study  at  Union  that  was  of  prime  importance  in 
those  days  was  known  as  ** Karnes."  It  was  the  after- 
noon lecture  or  recitation  of  the  senior  class,  in  which  Dr. 
Nott  was  the  preceptor.  It  was  based  upon  Kames's 
''Elements  of  Criticism."  But  Lord  Kames  himself 
would  have  rubbed  his  eves  in  astonishment  if  he  could 
have  seen  and  heard  the  use  that  was  made  of  his  book. 
He  would  have  found  it  so  amplified  and  expanded  that, 
instead  of  a  compeiid  of  aesthetics,  it  had  become  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  human  nature,  ranging  over  the 
whole  field  of  {)hysica[,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  applied  to  i)ractical  use  in  business,  i)olitics  and  re- 
ligion. Usually  this  afternoon  session  took  the  form  of 
a  monologue  by  Dr.  Nott,  replete  with  wit  and  wisdom, 
but  varied  occasionally  by  (juestion  or  dialogue  to  keep 
up  individual  attention  in  the  class.  We  were  taught  the 
analysis  of  human  emotions  and  passions — how  to  con- 
trol our  own,  how  to  deal  with  the  manifestation  of  them 
by  others,  how  to  choose  the  modes  of  ex])ression  and  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  that  would  enable  each  to 
use  his  natural  j^oweis  t(-  the  l)ost  advantage.  Quota- 
tions from  authors  and  illustrations  from  history  and 
from  the  Doctor's  own  experience  would  lend  the  whole 
a  fascinating  intere!=it. 
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There  was  a  pocket  pamphlet,  surreptitiously  printed 
and  circulated  in  the  class,  that  was  called  '^Little 
Kanies."  It  contained  an  abstract  of  each  chapter,  thus 
saving  the  indolent  student  the  labor  of  studying.  Dr. 
Nott  knew  of  the  practice,  but  never  positively  forbade 
it.  He  used  to  say  the  big  book  was  better  than  the  little 
primer,  but  the  little  one  was  better  than  nothing. 

He  would  say:  "Some  one  in  the  class,  I  suppose,  has 
a  copy  of  it  in  his  ])ocket.  Take  it  out,  my  son,  and  read 
what  the  author  says  on  the  i)oint  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. No,  I  don't  want  you  to  repeat  his  w^ords  by  rote. 
If  you  do  you  may  think  it  is  an  infallible  rule,  and  per- 
haps it  isn't.  1  want  vcm  to  read  it  over  carefullv  and 
then  think  for  yourself  whether  the  author  is  right  or 
wrong.  Vtm  can  get  a  good  deal  of  instruction  out  of  a 
book  that  you  don't  entirely  agree  with.  If  you  wish  to 
commit  universal  truths  to  memory,  take  up  your  Bible  or 
Shakespeare.  You  will  find  more  of  them  there  than  any- 
where else." 

Many  regretted  wiien  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell  at 
f)  o'clock  brought  the  lecture  to  an  end.  All  graduates 
of  that  period  remember  their  '* Karnes"  with  interest 
and  pleasure,  ^fany  a  clergyman,  many  an  author,  many 
a  lawyer  and  statesman,  has  found  tlmt  Dr.  Nott  and 
Kames  have  given  him  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  his  life. 

The  l^resident  of  the  Tollege  w^as,  of  course,  its  central 
figure.  But  he  was  more  than  that.  He  was  not  only  the 
head  of  the  faculty,  but  the  embodiment  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  was  he  who  managed  the  finances.  It  was 
he  who  decided  upon  changes  in  the  curriculum.  It  was 
he  to  whom  all  turned  in  cases  of  doubt  or  questions  of 
difficulty.  If  admonition  was  to  be  given  or  discipline 
administered,  the  duty  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Nott.  If 
disputes  arose  between  the  faculty  or  trustees,  or  between 
faculty  and  students,  or  among  the  students  themselves, 
the  case  inevitably  went  to  Dr.  Nott  for  decision.  His 
good  sense,  good  humor,  penetration  and  sympathy 
enabled  him  to  decide  wnsely.  If  there  was  ever  any  dis- 
sent from  his  decisions  I  never  heard  of  it. 

When  the  students  among  themselves  spoke  of  **01d 
Prex,"  it  was  not  in  tones  of  disrespect,  but  rather  in 
those  of  friendly  regard.  They  looked  after  his  stately 
figure  whenever  it  appeared  in  chapel  or  on  the  campus 
with  affection  and  admiration,  from  the  first  day  when 
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they  saw  him  driving  his  three-wheeled  carriage  to  the 
last  one,  when  he  put  on  his  three-cornered  hat  to  dis- 
tribute their  diplomas  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  age  compelled  the  relin- 
quishment of  labor  at  last,  but  his  mental  powers  were 
hardly  clouded  to  the  end.  His  youthful  feelings  had 
not  deserted  at  ninety.  He  was  old,  but  still  young. 
AVith  the  conservatism  of  age,  he  held  fast  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  with  sagacious  foresight  he 
looked  far  beyond  his  contemx)oraries  into  the  future. 

His  name  will  live  in  history,  and  will  be  enshrined  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him  in  life,  or  who  are  profit- 
ing by  his  instructions  even  after  he  has  passed  from 
earth. 

PRESIDENT    NOTT    AS    A    PREACHER. 
BY  RT.  REV.    HENRY   C.  POTTER. 

If  a  looker  on  here,  especially  if  he  be  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  should  find  himself  exclaiming,  as  he  sees  a  dis- 
ciple of  a  prelatical  system  rising  to  speak  of  President 
Nott  as  a  preacher,  ^'Procul,  procul,  este  profmii!"  it 
would  not  be  greatly  surprising.  Let  me  console  him  by 
an  experience  in  mv  earlv  ministrv  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania.  I  had  been  asked  to  offer  a  prayer  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  as  the  community  was  largely  made  up 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  they  were  present  in  great  force. 
One  of  them,  an  elderly  lady,  while  walking  home  with 
her  son  after  the  exercises  were  over,  said  to  him: 
**Kichard,  who  was  that  young  man  who  made  the 
prayer?" 

•*That,''  replied  Richard,  ''was  the  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Potter." 

*'No!  no!"  said  Richard's  mother.  **That  is  impos- 
sible! Them  Tiscopals  can't  make  a  praver  without  a 
book!" 

To  which  the  son  replied:  '*But  T  know  the  young 
man,  mother,  and  he  is  the  Episcopal  Minister." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
old  lady  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  much  relief:  **0h, 
yes,  I  remember.     He  is  Dr.  Xott's  grandson!" 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  the  congenital  argument  for 
the  invitation  which  you  gave  me  should  be  disallowed, 
there  is  another  for  my  ])resence  here,  and  for  my  as- 
sumption of  this  somewhat  delicate  task,  which  I  vent- 
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lire  to  l)eIievo  will  be  unresen-edly  admitted.  Tt  is,  in 
many  other  judgments,  as  it  is  in  art,  distance  lieli)s  to 
a  tnie  perspective;  and,  as  witli  a  picture,  so  witli  a 
man,  and  especially  with  a  divine.  If  you  and  lie  are 
of  one  I'ommunion,  voii  mav  easilv  be  embarrassed  in 
estimating  liim  by  l)eing  too  near  together;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  restraints  which  are  the  product  of  your  own 
obligations,  or  his,  to  certain  dogmatic  standards.  And 
if  he  rose  superior  to  tliese,  you  may  not  venture,  it 
may  easily  l>e,  to  imitate  a  courage  which  involves  a 
tradition  which  you  have  long  ago  outgrown,  but  to 
which  you  still  owe  a  nommal  allegiance.  Now,  then, 
Mr.  President,  I  owe  no  allegiance  whatever  to  the  West- 
minster Confession,  and  I  can  speak  of  President  Xott's 
attitude  to  all  such  (piestions,  whetlier  in  his  sermons  or 
out  of  them,  with  absolute  unreserve.  And  if  mv  Pres- 
byterian  brother  exclaims,  as  he  is  doubtless  doing  with 
great  glee  at  this  very  moment  (in  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostle,  1  presume,  when  he  said,  **Kemember  them 
that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them"):  *'Ah,  yes; 
but  you  have  the  XXXTX  Articles,"  I  would  remind 
him  that  men  in  Orders  ill  the  Episcopal  Church  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  XXXIX  Articles, 
though  we  still  print  them  in  tlie  Prayer  Book.  Happy 
will  it  be  with  other  Christian  Bodies  when,  with  some 
of  their  theological  symbols,  they  follow  the  same  course! 

I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  that  reformed  Christen- 
dom was  far  enousrh  from  such  a  course  when  Eliplialet 
Nott  was  born.  The  C!ouncil  of  Trent  produced  upon 
tlie  Svnod  of  Oort,  the  AVestminster  Assemblv,  and  other 
gatherings  of  Christian  scholars,  an  effect  which  largely 
explains  the  dogmatic*  articulations  of  contemporaneous 
Protestantism;  and,  added  to  this,  was  an  estimate  of 
dogmatic  fornmlas  which  was  a  not  unnatural  reflection 
of  Ijatin  traditions. 

But  two  things  existed  which,  by  an  inevitable  conse- 
(pience,  challenged  these  traditions.  One  of  them  was 
**the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  the  other  was 
human  consciousness,  the  human  heart — call  it  what  you 
will — but  what  I  mean  is  that  thing  in  man  which  is 
the  image  of  Grod,  and  which,  out  of  all  distortions,  Pa- 
gan or  Christian,  of  the  Divine  Image,  somehow  re- 
covers that  conception  of  Christ  and  His  religion  which 
is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Four  Gospels.  It 
was  the  happy  fortune  of  the  youth  Eliphalet  Nott  to 
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enjoy  the  friendship  and  to  be  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  a  man  who,  in  the  highest  aspects  of  theologj%  had 
realized  this  vision,  and  so  was  a  lone:  way  ahead  of  his 
time.  In  a  letter  of  President  Nott's,  written  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,*  he  uses  these  words: 

**  Having  myself  been  brought  up  among  the  strictest 
sect  of  Calvinists,  and  having  become  accustomed  to 
think  that  greatness  and  goodness  were,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  only  among  them,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Benedict  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  his  estimation,  these 
qualities  were  to  be  found  in  individuals  among  other 
denominations  as  truly  and  as  frequently  as  his  own; 
and  that  he  retained  as  high  a  regard  for,  and  cherished 
as  sincere  a  friendship  toward  such  individuals,  wher- 
ever found,  as  if  found  among  the  sect  with  which  he 
commimed  and  worshipped.  The  kindness  with  which 
he  spoke  of  other  denominations,  and  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  their  prosperity,  made  an  impression  upon 
my  own  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced;  indeed,  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  Christians  differing  from 
him,  and  in  which  he  was  generally  treated  by  them, 
furnished  the  most  impressive  exemplification  I  have 
ever  witnessed  of  those  words  of  sacred  writ,  'Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity!'  " 

The  man  to  whom  President  Nott  here  refers  was 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Plainfield, 
(Connecticut,  with  whom  Eliphalet  Nott  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies,  the  Kev.  \)v.  Joel  Benedict.  There  is  some- 
thing inexi)ressibly  pathetic,  if  one  reflects  for  a  moment 
ui)on  its  larger  significance,  in  the  dominant  note  of  that 
Puritanism  into  which  both  Dr.  Benedict  and  Dr.  Nott 
were  born.  The  persecutions  for  conscience  sake, 
which  had  produced  the  ^reat  movement  of  their  an- 
cestors, had  not,  apparently,  taught  them  much  more 
than  that  everybody  else  was  wrong  and  that  they  were 
right.  There  is  a  fine  note  of  compassionate  condescen- 
sion in  their  altitude  toward  those  who  were  not  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking,  which  reminds  us  of  the  gentleman 
who,  while  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  a  friend  at  that 
friend's  table,  said:  *'You  believe  that  I  am  going  to 
hell,  do  you,  because  I  don't  hold  the  five  points  of  Cal- 
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vinism?  Thank  God,  you  don't  believe  anything  of  the 
sort!  For  if  you  did,  you  couldn't  be  taking  that  glass 
of  sherry  with  me  in  this  brotherly  way!"  Of  course, 
there  is  an  answer  to  this  in  that  compassion  for  a 
criminal  (and  the  man  who  did  not  hold  the  orthodox 
faith  was,  to  the  orthodox  mind,  a  criminal),  which  says: 
*' Since  you  are  presently  to  be  hanged,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  eat  mince  j)ie  if  you  want  to."  But 
the  impressive  thing  about  the  preaching  of  Eliphalet 
Nott  is  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  is  want- 
ing in  that  fierce  note  of  recrimination  or  denunciation 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  the  dominant  note  of  the 
preaching  of  his  time.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
I  have  been  enabled  to  see  tw^o  volumes  of  discourses 
bv  Dr.  Nott.  One  of  them  is  a  volume  of  occasional 
sennons  prea<*hed  w^hile  he  was  ])astor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Albany,  and  the  other  consists  of  Ad- 
dresses delivered  to  graduating  classes  in  this  college. 
The  volume  of  sermons  is  evidently  not  published  by 
the  autlior,  and  though  the  editor  does  not  append  his 
name  to  the  preface,  he  nuikes  it  evident  that  he  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  i)reacher  and  his  style. 

Of  that  style  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  those 
cliaracteristics  which  conspicuously  distinguislied  the 
age  in  which  it  obtained.  The  unknown  author  of  the 
preface  says:  *' President  Nott  does  indeed  apply  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  He  in- 
clines to  the  character  of  the  French  divines."*  Bv 
**the  French  divines"  the  writer  meant  here,  I  suppose, 
Massillon  and  Bourdalou,  and  the  others  of  a  great 
school  which  has  doubtless  influenced  the  modern  pulpit 
as  widely  as  any  of  which  there  is  re<*ord,  reaching  down 
in  that  influence  to  our  own  da  v.  A  friend  wlio  knew 
both  the  great  i)reacher  and  his  critic  told  me  a  sig- 
nificant incident  in  this  connection  of  Liddon.  Henrv 
Parry  Liddon,  whose  illustrious  career  as  a  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  holding  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  people,  he  crowded  to  the  doors  when- 
ever he  oj)ened  his  lips  there,  published  a  volume  of 
sermons  in  which  a  friend  recognized  a  paragraph  from 
on(»  of  Massillon 's  sermons.  He  called  Liddon 's  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  his  statement  was  met  at  first  with  a  de- 
nial  of  indignant  scorn.     But,  ultimately,  Liddon  was 
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convinced,  and  said,  sadly:  *^I  cannot  explain  it.  But. 
obviously,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  paragraph  by  Mas- 
sillon,  of  whom  I  am  an  ardent  admirer,  passed  into 
my  own  mind  and  remained  there  imtil  long  afterwards, 
when,  unconsciously,  I  reproduced  it  as  my  own." 

The  incident  is  of  value  here  because  it  explains  to 
us  an  effect,  in  the  case  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  obvious 
potency.  I  am  not  forgetting,  and  if  we  would  under- 
stand any  preacher  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget,  that  the  congregations  of  that  time 
looked  for — one  may  say,  indeed,  demanded — an  emo- 
tionalism exhibited  both  in  tone  and  in  action,  which  to- 
day, in  any  cultivated  congregation,  would  hardly  be 
endured.  The  late  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  some  interesting  personal  recollections  pre- 
sei-ved  in  his  biography,  describes  the  impressions  which, 
as  a  child,  were  made  upon  him  in  the  Congregational 
Church  in  the  Housatonic  Valley,  in  which  his  parents 
worshipped.  In  those  days  the  Minister  was  escorted 
by  the  Sexton  to  a  high  pulpit  in  which,  as  was  custom- 
ary, he  was  buttoned  in.  But  when  he  began  to  preach 
his  tones  were  so  dolorous  and  **teary"  (to  use  a  mod- 
ern vulgarism),  his  action  so  impassioned,  and  his  whole 
aspect  so  perturbed  and  dismal,  that  the  boy  Barnard 
cried  out,  su})X)osing  that  the  preacher  was  protesting 
against  his  imprisonment,  **Why  will  not  somebody  let 
him  out?" 

It  was  a  natural  enough  question  for  a  youngster; 
but  he  was  on  the  wrong  scent  for  the  clue  to  what 
he  saw.  I  would  not  minimize  the  power  and  eloquence 
of  that  great  discourse  which  Dr.  Nott  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany  on  the  death  of  Hamil- 
ton; but  I  ask  you  to  find,  if  you  can,  a  preacher  of 
to-day  who  would  venture  upon  the  rhetorical  flights 
which  that  sermon  contains?  Do  you  remember  how, 
towards  its  close,  he  apostrophizes  New  Jersey?  **iVh! 
ye  tragic  shores  of  Tloboken,  crimsoned  with  the  richest 
blood  *  «  *  place  of  inhuman  cruelty  *  *  • 
where  man  assumes  a  more  barbarous  nature  and  ceases 
to  be  man;  »  *  *  what  poignant,  lingering  sor- 
rows do  thy  lawless  combats  occasion  to  surviving  rel- 
atives!" Or  again:  **His  babes,  stretching  out  their 
little  hands,  and  pointing  to  a  weeping  mother,  with  lisp- 
ing eloquence,  but  eloquence  which  reaches  a  parent's 
heart,  cry  out,  SStay,  stay,  dear  papa  and  live  for  us!'  " 
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Or  yet  again:  '^Apprortcli  and  behold,  while  I  lift  from 
his  sepulchre  its  covering!  Ye  admirers  of  his  great- 
ness; ye,  emulous  of  his  talents  and  his  fame,  approach 
and  behold  him  now.  How  pale !  how  silent !  No  martial 
bands  admire  the  adroitness  of  his  movements;  no  fas- 
cinated throng  weep,  and  melt  and  tremble,  at  his  elo- 
quence! Amazing  change!  A  shroud!  a  coffin!  a  nar- 
row, subterraneous  cabin !  This  is  now  all  that  remains 
of  Hamilton." 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  may  be 
matched  bv  others  from  the  volume  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred.  That  volume  contains,  besides  Addresses  deliv- 
ered on  various  Commencement  Days  to  graduating 
classes  here,  four  sermons  in  all,  one  preached  in  the 
Presbvterian  Church  in  Albanv  on  the  Fourth  of  Julv, 
1801;  one  i)reached  in  the  same  Church  in  1804  before 
a  *^ Ladies'  Societv  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Widows 
and  Children";  one,  on  Missions,  preached  before  the 
General  Assemblv  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia  in  May,  1806;  and  the  sermon  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  on  the  death  of  Hamilton. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  there  is  a  marked  resemblance 
even  in  style,  in  these  various  sermons.  There  is  not; 
and  the  imknown  compiler  of  them  showed  his  wisdom 
in  nothing  more  than  in  this  assemblage,  within  the 
covers  of  a  single  volume,  of  discourses  which  illustrate 
in  so  marvellous  a  way  the  astonishing  versatility  of 
their  author.  The  sermon  on  Missions,  that  for  the 
poor  of  Albany,  and  that  which,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1801,  commemorates  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  set  out  upon  a  plane  which  at 
once  establishes  a  point  of  contact  with  the  average 
listener.  No  matter  to  what  heights  they  ascend,  they 
begin  on  a  level  with  the  homeliest  intelligence.  No 
matter  what  subtleties  of  argument  they  employ,  they 
advance  toward  them  along  a  road  which  has  in  it  noth- 
ing that  is  recondite  or  unfamiliar.  In  the  sermon  on 
Missions,  for  example,  the  text  of  which  is  **  Always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord"  (1st  Cor.,  xv,  58), 
there  is,  first  of  all,  an  answer  to  that  challenge  of  un- 
belief which  scepticism  forever  offers  to  efforts  for  il- 
luminating Paganism  with  the  light  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. It  is  met  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  arguments, 
derived  from  the  history  of  Missions,  which  are  neither 
novel  nor  obscure.    But  when  they  have  been  recalled. 
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the  preacher  straightway  ascends  to  a  level  at  once  noble 
and  unfamiliar.  '*Let  it  be  true,"  he  says  in  substance, 
^'as  it  is  not,  that  the  effort  to  convert  a  pagan  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  or  seeming  failure;  could  human  gifts 
be  consecrated  to  a  diviner  task?''  In  other  words,  to 
give  one's  self  to  a  high  aim,  and  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  what  seems  a  vain  endeavor — is  there  anything 
nobler  and  more  godlike  than  that? 

It  is  this  note  in  the   preaching  of  President  Nott 
which  is,  I  think,   both   dominant  and  distinctive.     In 
form,  as  I  have  already  implied,  it  was  distinguished  by 
characteristics  which  seem  to  us  almost  artificial,  but 
which  were  invariable  and  inevitable  notes  of  the  time. 
If  any  critic  of  the  preaching  of  an  hundred  years  ago 
is  moved  to  say  that  it  was  stilted,  formal,  rhetorical, 
theatrical,  I  would  ask  him  to  describe  for  us  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  other  public  speaking  of  that 
period.     He  will  find,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  look  it 
up,  that  it  was  marked  by  the  same  notes.    And  if  he 
shall  go  a  step  further  back,  he  will  find  no  diflBculty  in 
ex|)laining  such  a  fact.     In  the  church  or  the  hall  the 
assemblages  to  which  the  preacher  or  the  orator  spoke 
were,  oftener  than  otherwise,  made  up  of  people  of  lim- 
ited culture.    With  these  the  demand  was  not  alone  for 
orthodox  utterance,  but  also  for  utterance  made  impres- 
sive either  bv  vehemence  or  bv  rhetorical  ornateness. 
A.  K.  H.  B.,  better  known  as  ^'The  Country  Parson,"  in 
a  volume  now  long  forgotten,  called  ^* Leisure  Hours  in 
Town,"  describes  a  public  meeting  in  Glasgow  which  was 
addressed  by  several  eminent  divines  of  whom  one  was 
noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  he  said  nothing,  and  made 
a  great  deal   of  noise  in  saying  it.      ''In  leaving  the 
hall,"  savs  the  ^H'ountrv  Parson,"  '*you  will  hear  the 
general     remark     among     the     enlightened     audience, 
^Wasna'  yon  gran'?     *0h,  but  he  swat  extraordinar'." 
Now,  if  any  tiling  like  that  was  true  fifty  years  ago, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  which  the  ^'Country  Par- 
son"  was  writing,  how  much  more  true  it  was  an  hun- 
dred years  ago!     And  indeed  it  was,  for  reasons  (juite 
other  than  those  which  T  have  suirqrested.     There  waS; 
first  of  all,  the  inevitable  recoil  from  ^*P]stablishment- 
arianism,"  as  it  existed  in  England,  which,  both  there 
and  here,  produced  in  other  Christian  Bodies  than  the 
Episcopal   Church  an  abhoiTence  of  a  cold  formalism, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  prayer  desk.     And  then 
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there  was  that  iuevitable  craving  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion, both  in  speecli  and  in  action,  which  has  been  an 
almost  invariable  attendant  upon  the  history  of  relig- 
ion. I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  it,  and  within  these 
limits  I  liave  no  such  opportunity  for  its  discussion  as 
a  really  great  subject  demands.  But  about  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  about  its  intellectual  signifi- 
cance there  can  be  no  (juestion.  It  has  been  said  that 
tlie  congregations  in  which  dramatic  preaching  obtained 
were  made  up  of  people  who,  since  they  would  not  go 
to  tlie  theatre,  insisted  on  liavine:  their  theatre  in 
Church;  and,  ill  natured  as  was  the  criticism,  and  un- 
worthy the  motive  that  inspired  it,  there  was  undoubt- 
edly something  of  truth  in  the  statement. 

But  the  essential  truth  lay  a  great  deal  deeper,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  we  may  frankly  recognize  it. 
The  theologj'  of  an  hundred  years  ago  was  a  great  deal 
more  lurid  and  more  dogmatic.  What  Dean  Farrar 
meant  by  the  **  Larger  Ho])e"  was  something  which,  if 
he  had  exploited  it  then,  would  have  led  to  his  expulsion 
not  alone  from  his  pulpit,  but  from  decent  society.  That 
society  held  with  a  Universalist  i)arson,  who,  during  the 
late  Civil  War,  was  Chaplain  to  a  Kentucky  Regiment. 
His  colonel  overheard  him  crv  out  to  a  colored  servant, 

**Gro  to  h ,  sir,"  and  not  unnaturally  call  out,  **But 

my  dear  Chaplain,  I  thought  you  did  not  believe  in  any 
such  place."  ** Colonel,"  replied  the  Chaplain  solemnly, 
*'it  has  become  a  militarv  necessitv."  With  the  com- 
munities  of  an  hundred  years  ago  such  a  theology  was 
a  moral  necessity;  and  the  tragic  note  which  it  lent  to 
the  pulpit  was  l)ut  an  echo  of  that  dogma  which  taught 
that  *'in  order  to  be  saved  one  must  be  willing  to  be 
damned."  Some  one,  referring  on  one  occasion  to  the 
preaching  of  President  Nott,  said  that  he  was  always 
talking  about  death  in  his  sermons,  but  seemed  to  have, 
all  the  same,  a  tremendous  interest  in  life,  which  re- 
mark illustrated  a  very  common  inability  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  keen  sense  of  the  **  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life"  might,  natural Iv  and  rightly,  move 
one  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasted.  But  the 
thought  that  was  in  the  mind  of  this  critic,  though  he 
did  not  know  it,  was  of  the  tremendous  solemnity  with 
which  a  very  familiar  and  commonplace  event  was 
handled;  and  that,  1  believe,  was  only  to  be  explained  by 
the  theological  traditions  that  were  behind  it. 
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But  whatever  thev  were,  tliev  did  not  form  the  dorai- 
nant  note  in  President  Nott's  ])ul])it  utterances.  Profes- 
sor Tavler  Lewis,  who  was,  1  believe,  of  the  same  Com- 
mnnion,  and  whose  rare  gifts  and  high  ideals  pre-emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  the  office  of  dispassionate  criti- 
cism, has  said,  recalling  a  sermon  by  President  Nott  on 
Death,*  **This  old  sermon  is  not  dogmatical;  it  is  not 
argumentative  nor  rationalistic;  it  is  not  exegetical  nor 
practical  even  in  the  connnon  sense  of  that  word,  as  de- 
noting a  didactic  or  }>rudential  ap])lication;  it  is  not 
crowded  with  texts,  though  manifesting  in  every  part 
the  profoundest  Scriptural  sj>irit.  It  is  not  alarming, 
as  the  t^mi  is  sometimes  applied  to  sermons.  The  feel- 
ing excited  bv  its  perusal  is  rather  one  of  deep  solem^ 

And  there,  I  think,  we  have  the  most  discerning  clue 
to  what  was  the  predominant  note  in  all  that  Dr.  Nott 
uttered,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  anjn^here  else.  Men 
plunged,  with  a  fine  audacity,  into  the  heart  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  and  emerged  with  a  theological  system  cut 
and  dried  and  squared,  according  to  the  theologj^  of  the 
master  whom  they  followed,  or  the  system  in  which  they 
had  been  trained.  That  the  symbols  of  belief  which  they 
held  and  taught  were  strangely  irreconcilable  with  the 
teachinir  of  the  Divine  Life  and  Mind  of  which  these 
men  were  disciples,  does  not  seem  to  have  concerned 
them. 

But  we  can  understand  how  such  a  fact  affected  him 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  here.  He  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  Vision,  and  those  eves  of  his  that  saw  his  times 
and  his  fellow-men  in  a  larger  setting  and  with  more 
unerring  discernment,  recognized  in  man  more  than  the 
theologies  of  his  genei'ation  either  taught  or  acknowl- 
edged. 

And  this  brings  me,  finally,  to  that  ])re-eminent  dis- 
tinction in  the  ymblic  teaching  of  l^resident  Nott,  which, 
whether  in  the  pul])it  or  elsewhere,  lifted  all  that  he  was 
and  said  above  the  level  of  his  time.  You  will  l>ear  me 
witness,  Mr.  President,  that  thus  far  T  have  **  stuck 
closely  to  my  text,"  and  have  si^oken  of  President  Nott 
as  a  preacher  onlv  and  exclusively  in  a  technical  sense. 
But  a  preacher,  T  sup])ose,  is  a  prophet — a  man  who 
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discerns,  among  otiier  things,  the  drift  and  tendencies 
of  his  times,  and  of  the  ideas  that  rule  them.  And  in 
this  aspect  of  liis  public  utterances  what  President  Nott 
said  in  Addresses  to  liis  pupils  was  quite  as  significant 
as  that  which  lie  said  in  the  jmljut.  Most  of  all,  it  was 
significant  as  recognizing  and  emphasizing  a  fact  in 
human  nature  to  which  his  generation  was  largely  if 
not  wholly  obtuse.  That  generation — and  especially  the 
men  whose  it  was  to  be  its  teachers,  divided  young  men 
and  boys  into  two  classes,  the  predestinated  good  and 
the  foreordained  bad.  A  College  President's  office,  it  be- 
lieve<l,  was  to  recognize  that  fact — and  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Hence  it  came  to  i>ass  that  the  history  of  college  life  a 
century  ago  was  a  history  of  frequent  expulsions;  and 
when  President  Nott  took  in  these  scholastic  vagrants, 
as  sometimes  he  did,  he  was  objurgated  as  influenced  by 
unworthy  motives,  or  guilty  of  professional  disloyalty. 

Nothing  is  finer  in  his  history  than  his  serene  self- 
restraint  under  these  base  and  infamous  insinuations. 
Base  and  infamous  they  were;  but  he  knew  that  the 
honest  and  stui)id  men  who  made  them  could  not  per- 
ceive that.  He  had  recognized  what,  thank  God,  most 
of  us  have  now  come  to  recognize,  that  in  dealing  with 
human  nature,  and  especially  with  young  human,  nature, 
we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  depravity  and 
ivaywardfiess.  We  do  it  with  horses,  and  a  wise  man 
will  do  it  with  bovs. 

It  was  this,  in  President  Nott's  speech  and  conduct 
alike,  that  made  him  supremely  a  Preacher  of  Righteous- 
ness. Whether  in  that  great  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Hamilton,  or  in  his  College  Study,  when  he  is  dealing 
with  a  wayward  student,  he  points  out  the  departure 
from  the  path  of  right-doing,  whether  to  a  Nation  or  to 
a  single  youth,  he  forever  marries  hope  to  warning,  and 
encouragement  to  rebuke.  We  turn  from  our  more 
bustling  and  eager  time,  its  stage  crowded  with  so  many 
and  such  unresting  figures,  to  that  calm  and  stately 
})resence  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  own  the  image 
of  a  King  of  men.  Great  Teacher,  great  Ruler,  and, 
most  of  all  in  his  life  and  work,  in  the  ]mlpit,  on  the 
])latform,  and  in  the  street,  great  Preacher  of  Eternal 
Love  and  Righteousness.    All  hail! 
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DR.  NOTT,  THE  EDUCATOR. 

BY  HON.  JUDSON  S.  LANDON. 

In  an  estimate  of  JJr.  Nott  as  an  educator,  some  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  his  qualities,  the  characteristics  of 
his  educational  attainments,  to  the  influences  which  the 
conditions  of  his  life  and  time  exerted,  and  his  idea  of 
what  the  education  of  an  American  vouth  should  be. 

We  hear  to-dav  from  others  worthier  to  be  heard  than 
myself,  what  Dr.  Nott  was  as  a  man  and  a  preacher. 
I  acce})t  their  estimates  and  hold  them  in  my  thought; 
since  whether  as  a  man,  a  preacher,  or  an  educator.  Dr. 
Nott,  was,  of  course,  the  sum  of  all  his  qualities. 

He  was  one  of  the  choice  products  of  the  American 
conditions  of  his  time.  In  his  youth  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  restraints  of  poverty,  but  I  may  add  what  is 
often  true  of  the  noble  in  nature,  he  was  more  exalted 
than  repressed  by  them.  He  put  these  restraints  behind 
him  and  retained  their  ^^ft  of  helpful  sympathy  with 
the  worthy  poor.  This  the  fund  for  indigent  students 
in  this  College  still  attests. 

He  diligently  sought  learning  and  easily  acquired  it. 
Before  he  was  called  to  Union  College  his  life  was  largely 
spent  in  educational  acquisition.  He  loved  what  he 
thought  was  best  in  literature.  He  carefully  cultivated 
his  literary  style,  which,  added  to  his  natural  gifts  of 
eloquence,  gave  him  wide  renown  as  an  orator.  He 
especially  loved  Homer  and  Shakesi)eare,  and  he  studied 
the  Bible  with  a  reverence  in  which  his  love  of  its  litera- 
ture mingled.  But  he  was  born  and  was  living  in  an  era 
most  attractive  to  his  ho])eful  and  sympathetic  nature. 
The  Calvinistic  teachings  of  Protestantism  and  the  aca- 
demic precepts  of  the  French  ))hiloso])hers  had  con- 
curred in  convincing  thoughtful  men  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves;  this  new  North  American 
continent  gave  both  field  and  opportunity  to  exercise 
that  right.  Here  the  discussion  was  closed.  The  practical 
test  was  pending — whether  the  people  were  capable  of 
exercising  and  peri)etuating  the  right. 

The  United  States  of  America  in  his  dav  became  an  in- 
dependent  nation,  governed  and  to  be  governed  by  the 
people.  Dr.  Nott  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  other 
nations  and  peoples,  but  the  history  was  in  great  part 
the  record  of  hereditary  or  usurping  rulers  and  their  con- 
flicts, in  which  the  people  were  but  the  bearers  of  burdens 
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and  tlj^f  prey  of  power.  He  regarded  the  experiment  of 
a  \ti}\fn\ixr  government  with  intense  but  hoiieful  interest 
111*'  rijrht  to  liln-rty  and  e«|uality  of  privilege  was  one 
tijint^;  tin*  far'ulty  to  make  tlie  ^>est  use  of  the  right  was 
another;  and  tlie  *ucce>s  of  the  experiment  depended 
upon  its  proper  use. 

lie  was  sixtef-n  years  of  age  when  George  Washington 
l><'<'anje  Pre>id4fnt.  Tlie  Freneh  Revolution  burst  forth 
the  .-anie  year,  but  in  1>^)+,  when  Dr.  Xott  came  to  Union 
Coliegi',  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  only  four  years  his  senior, 
profiting  by  the  lark  on  the  part  of  the  French  people 
of  exf>eriniental  knowledge  of  government  sufficient  to 
govern  themselves,  made  himself  the  Emi>eror  of  France 
and  the  disposer  of  the  thrones  of  many  kingdoms.  The 
outh)ok  for  humanity  in  the  Old  AVorld  was  gloomy.  Dr. 
Xott  foresaw,  and  none  forecast  the  future  with  keener 
vision,  that  the  success  of  the  American  experiment  need- 
e<l  a  nurture  which  must  develop  not  merely  scholars, 
but  men  of  enlarged  views,  worthy  to  be  leaders  of  the 
people;  that  the  hope  of  the  future  depended  upon  the 
practical  education  which  the  aspiring  youth  of  his  coun- 
try should  receive.  Under  the  constitution  of  this  State 
as  it  then  was,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  debarred 
from  official  employment  in  civil  matters.  Dr.  Nott  was 
(juoted  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  as  favor- 
ing the  provision.  He  rightly  concluded  that  an  edu- 
(fational  career  would  open  to  him  a  wider  field  for  his 
great  mental  activity  as  well  as  for  his  usefulness.  He 
HMfognized  the  great  and  heli)ful  influence  to  flow  from 
remodeling  and  conducting  the  college  upon  the  lines 
which  he  conceived  were  best  fitted  for  American  needs 
and  conditions.  His  mind  expanded  as  he  contemplated 
the  expanding  scope  of  his  new  duties  and  responsi- 
!)ilities. 

Thenceforth,  learning  for  the  mere  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing the  teachings  of  others  had  less  attraction  for  him, 
but  learning  or  knowledge  of  whatever  kind  which  stim- 
ulated his  refle(*tion  and  gave  him  the  material  from 
^vhi(»h  h(»  could  extract  useful  truths,  or  which  he  could 
recast  into  the  truth,  never  lost  its  charm.  He  filled  his 
mind  wnth  wisdom  rather  than  learning,  and  wrought  out 
in  his  own  brain  more  than  the  text  book  could  teach. 

The  (»()llege  curriculum  of  one  hundred  years  ago  was 
based  largely  upon  the  mediaeval  idea  that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  learning  w^as  such  a  sufficient  source  of  all 
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learning,  that,  given  that,  it  would  lead  toward  all  else 
worthy  to  be  taught.  Dr.  Nott  realized  how  much  the 
world  was  indebted  to  the  ancient  learning;  he  would  not 
abandon  it,  but  he  perceived  that  a  new  learning,  always 
taught  by  nature  herself,  if  we  could  but  understand  her 
voices,  was  developing  and  was  bringing  as  it  devel- 
oped gi'eat  blessings  to  mankind.  It  had  achieved  much 
and  was  destined  to  achieve  more.  He  knew  that  a  dead 
language  never  revives,  and  that  the  English  and  other 
modern  tongues  were  the  living  language  of  men  of 
action.  Let  us,  he  said,  teach  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
we  can,  without  neglecting  those  practical  studies  which 
have  a  living  interest  for  American  youth. 

I  listened  to  his  address,  which  he  delivered  fiftv  vears 

7  •■ft' 

ago  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversarv  of  his  Presidencv.  May  I  sav  that  it  was  a 
memorable  occasion  f  His  venerable  presence,  his  words, 
his  voice,  and,  above  all,  his  fatherly  emotion,  uplifted 
liis  audience  as  if  they  were  indeed  beneath  the  blessing 
his  benediction  invoked.  If  I  should  speak  of  him  as  a 
man,  I  should  recall  that  he  took  an  advisory  interest  in 
a  neighboring  academy  in  which  I  was  some  time  an  in- 
structor, and  through  him  the  college  honored  me  with  a 
degree;  and  when  I  entered  upon  my  profession  he  fa- 
vored me  in  the  interest  of  others  whom  he  wished  to 
befriend  with  some  small  employments — which  I  had 
ample  time  to  perform.    But  this  would  be  a  digression. 

In  his  address,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  rapid- 
ly reviewed  the  gain  to  mankind  by  the  achievements  of 
science,  by  individual  freedom,  by  independent  thought, 
by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  especially 
by  the  substitution,  as  he  exj)ressed  it,  of  elemental  for 
muscular  power.  It  pained  him  to  think  that  so  many 
of  mankind  were  cond^mno.^  t.  *Jie  drudgery  of  unremit- 
ting personal  toil  to  gaiu  the  means  of  subsistence;  he 
saw  that  an  important  stop  towards  ennobling  the  race 
was  to  lessen  this  drudgery  and  give  the  toiler  time  for 
improvement.  He  hoped  to  see  the  powers  of  nature 
more  and  more  harnessed  down  to  toil  and  mankind  un- 
harnessed from  it. 

He  said  the  study  of  nature  was  the  study  of  God,  and 
that  whatever  God  teaches  it  cannot  be  profane  to  learn. 
The  close  of  the  succeeding  fiftv  vears  which  we  this  dav 
pause  to  note,  shows  the  strides  of  the  advance  he  fore- 
saw and  welcomed. 
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In  lSi)()  lie  formed  a  class  in  French,  with  a  native 
Frenchman  for  instructor. 

Dr.  Nott  himself  was  a  practical  physicist,  experi- 
mentei*  and  inventor — li(»  secured  twenty-six  patents  up- 
on his  diflferent  inventions — and  so  of  course  realized  the 
value  of  learned  and  practical  experts  as  instructors. 

In  ISIO  he  established  in  this  college  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural science.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  American  col- 
leges, lie  called  to  the  chair  Dr.  F.  S.  Hassler,  whose 
rank  among  the  foremost  of  scientists  subsecjuently  led 
the  Tnited  States  government  to  select  him  to  organize 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  tlie  scientific  department  thus  early  established  in 
this  college  has  ever  since  been  growing  in  importance. 

Dr.  Nott's  mind  was  open  and  receptive  on  many  sides, 
and  ev(»ry  side  was  true.  He  was  a  mental  and  moral 
philosoi^her,  sociologist,  economist,  business  man,  liter- 
aiy  critic,  orator,  theologian,  stiitesman,  philanthropist, 
and,  the  sum  of  all  these,  an  acute  judge  of  human  na- 
ture and  a  wise,  practical  reformer.  The  instruction  he 
gave  in  the  classroom  was  along  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated. He  used  text  l)ooks,  it  is  true.  The  toxt  book  sug- 
gested topics ;  it  held  his  class  to  a  line  of  useful  study, 
but  when  the  lesson  of  the  day  was  finished,  its  chief 
value  consisted  in  the  treatment  Dr.  Nott  himself  had 
given  to  the  topics  stated  in  the  book  or  suggested  by  the 
discussion.  A  book  of  riddles,  he  said,  would  be  a  good 
text  book  if  by  it  he  could  make  his  pupils  think.  To 
stinmlate  them  to  think  was  his  first  care,  and  then  to  try 
to  think  correctly  his  second.  You  must  think  yourself, 
he  said ;  you  nmst  turn  your  learning  over  in  your  minds, 
and  see  what  more  or  less  or  otherwise  it  amounts  to 
than  the  })ook  states  if  you  ever  wish  to  realize  that 
knowledge  is  jmwer.  His  own  skill  consisted  in  doing 
before  the  class  the  precise  thing  he  commended.  Lord 
Kames'  '* Elements  of  Criticism"  was  one  of  his  text 
books.  We  may  still  read  it  with  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, l)ut  how  much  its  value  would  be  enhanced  if  it 
<*ould  1)0  (»iiriched  with  notes  from  Dr.  Nott's  oral  com- 
mentaries. These  commentaries  were  talks — '* wonder- 
ful talks"  Bishoj)  Horatio  Potter  calls  them,  **upon  lit- 
erature, taste,  style,  religion,  business  methods,  success, 
failure,  and  upon  all  things  great  and  small  which  could 
enlarge  the  mind,  refine  the  feelings  and  elevate  the 
heart." 
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His  plan  was  to  have  the  class  learn  the  brief  proposi- 
tions which  the  author  stated  at  the  head  of  his  chapters, 
and  then  by  well  chosen  questions  lead  the  class  into  a 
discussion  of  the  topics.  He  did  not  permit  the  class  to 
lead  him  into  substituting  his  comments  for  their  part  of 
the  recitation,  but  if  their  part  was  satisfactory —  and 
his  manner  and  comments  generally  availed  to  make  it 
so — then  he  would  lead  them  to  take  part  with  him  in  the 
discussion.  In  doing  this  he  would  help  the  halting  by 
the  form  of  his  questions,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  state 
the  very  conclusion  he  himself  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  class,  and  then  in  adopting  the  conclusion  he  would 
enforce  it  by  apt  illustration  or  lucid  statement.  It  was 
a  joy  to  him  to  find  a  bright  mind  eager  for  the  learning 
in  the  book,  and  appreciative  of  the  exercise  of  the  class- 
room. The  Doctor  took  the  pupil  to  his  heart  at  once 
and  kept  him  there  ever  afterwards.  He  was  rarely  mis- 
taken in  this  respect.  He  read  the  character  of  his 
boys  as  if  il;  were  an  open  book,  and  seldom  mistook  its 
worth  or  worthlessness.  But  he  was  full  of  tenderness 
for  all  and  never  so  cast  off  the  unworthy  as  to  close  the 
door  of  better  effort  against  them.  Indeed,  nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  see  the  wayward  abandon  his 
lawless  courses  either  in  college  or  afterwards,  and  walk 
the  way  he  had  urged  him  to  pursue.  His  government 
was  paternal  because  it  was  in  his  nature  to  give  a 
father's  care  to  his  pupils.  He  disliked  to  humiliate 
them  by  threatening  ])enalty  or  restraint,  and  he  ruled 
them  by  instilling  the  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  They  in 
turn  valued  his  good  opinion  and  sought  to  deserve  it. 

Thus  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  student  lived  and 
worked  was  wholesome  and  inspiring. 

We  can  understand  that  his  pupils  came  to  his  class- 
room not  as  to  a  task,  but  as  to  an  exercise  in  which  to 
take  a  pleasant  and  profitable  part.  The  topics  consid- 
ered ceased  to  be  mere  abstract  precepts,  but  became  un- 
der his  treatment  of  human  interest.  Especially  was  this 
so  in  his  psychological  ethical  theolo2;ical  class,  if  I 
may  so  term  the  character  he  gave  it.  liutler's  Analogy 
was  the  text  book.  This  celebrated  work  has  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  vears  deservedlv  held  hisrh 
rank  as  one  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  human  rea- 
son. It  has  also  been  the  unfailing  resource  of  successive 
generations  of  the  church  militant  in  advancing  and  de- 
fending the  banner  of  the  cross,  l)y  bringing  to  its  support 
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tlie  analog}'  between  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and  the 
teachings  of  morality  and  virtue  which  inductive  reason- 
ing supplies  from  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 
Its  main  proposition  is  that  we  can  trace  resemblances 
so  far  as  we  can  read  the  lessons  of  nature,  and  that 
we  have  no  warrant  for  rejecting  the  revelation  beyond 
that  point,  but  have  every  consistent  warrant  for  accept- 
ing it. 

The  field  thus  opened  is  vast  enough  to  engage  the  best 
powers  of  the  most  reflective  mind.  Dr.  Nott  delighted 
to  cultivate  it.  To  his  intellectual  eve  God  stood  re- 
vealed  in  all  his  works  and  in  and  by  them  taught  as  a 
religion  the  love  and  i)ractice  of  virtue.  He  accepted  re- 
vealed religion  with  the  un(|uestioning  faith  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  harmony  ])etween  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion was  a  conviction  with  him  which  demonstration 
could  not  strengthen  but  could  illustrate.  His  methods 
in  this  class  were  the  same  as  in  the  other,  but  when  he 
closed  the  book  and  took  the  subject  into  his'  own  hands 
and  talked  about  it  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  reasoned 
conclusions  and  in  the  simple  and  reverent  gentleness 
of  his  si)irit,  without  apparent  consciousness  of  his 
l)ower,  he  not  only  gave  his  class  an  object  lesson  in  dia- 
lectics which  they  would  long  remember,  but  he  inter- 
l)reted  Bishop  Butler  to  them — and  he  breathed  into  that 
interpretation  his  firm  persuasion  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
voicing  its  All  Hail  of  kinship  with  our  spirit,  and  sym- 
l)athizing  with  its  yearnings  for  communion,  supple- 
mented the  revelations  of  material  nature  with  the  har- 
monious and  sublimer  revelations  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Holies,  from  its  infinite  projection  l)eyond  the  stretch  of 
their  common  parallel — eternal  in  the  heavens. 

The  eve  of  his  soul  clarified  the  eve  of  his  bodv,  and 
he  beheld  the  celestial  light  which  irradiates  the  works  of 
nature.  And  thus  he  gave  to  his  pupils,  and  especially  to 
those  who  went  forth  to  ])reach  the  gospel,  a  buttress 
shai)ed  from  nature  and  reason  to  stay  their  faith  withal. 

Alas,  is  the  process  to  be  reversed,  and  shall  the  eye 
of  faith  gro])e  l>chind  the  eye  of  the  body,  and  the  props 
of  nature  and  reason  become  invisible,  or  take  the  form 
and  do  the  work  of  undermining  mattocks  f  If  he  whom 
we  this  day  honor  could  now  l)e  heard  by  us,  would  he 
not  again  repeat — *M)h,  no.  My  children,  be  patient. 
(lod  has  given  you  sense  enough  to  learn  that  He  is,  and 
to  witness  His  visible  works  and  some  of  their  opera- 
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tions.  But  your  sense  and  perceptions  must  remain  with- 
in their  own  limits,  and  how  narrow  those  limits  are  you 
may  infer  from  the  smallness  of  your  sphere  compared 
with  the  sphere  of  the  universe;  you  need  to  know  no 
more  of  the  universal  plan  tlian  how  best  to  live  your 
short  day  in  obedience  to  it.  The  more  you  tiy  to  go  be- 
hind God  or  to  dispense  with  Him,  the  sooner  you  must 
recognize  your  limitations,  and  accept  Him  as  the  only 
refuge  of  your  sanity.  And  since  God  is  an  immortal 
spirit,  and  your  own  is  kindred  with  His,  how  can  you 
think  of  yours  as  less  than  immortal?  And  thus,  my 
children,  the  wanderer  in  faith,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  like  the  prodigal  son  in  his  extremity,  must  double 
to  his  Father's  house." 

It  was  this  i)eculiar  gift  of  Dr.  Nott,  to  lift  his  pupils 
toward  the  level  of  his  own  horizon,  and  help  them  to  as- 
similate the  ripened  products  of  his  reflection,  that  gave 
him  success  and  fame  as  an  educator.  His  i)ersonality 
was  a  great  possession  of  the  college. 

When  the  end  sought  and  the  means  used  are  both 
worthv,  success  is  an  admissible  test  of  excellence.  Let 
us  apply  the  test. 

Nearlv  everv  vear  of  the  sixtv-two  vears  of  his  presi- 
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dency,  Union  College  sent  forth  into  the  world  a  class 
of  young  men,  numbered  by  the  score.  They  were  of 
good  native  gifts,  ])reviously  trained  in  the  lower  schools 
or  by  private  study,  and  in  the  last  year  of  their  collegi- 
ate life  thev  came  directlv  under  the  personal  instruction 
of  Dr.  Nott. 

The  majority  of  these  young  men  were  earnest  and 
self-supporting,  of  generous  ambition,  avid  of  learning, 
and  had  been  drawn  hither  by  the  just  fame  of  the  great 
master. 

They  went  forth,  not  reconstructed  to  fit  or  fill  his 
measure,  but  so  impressed  by  his  influence  and  instruc- 
tion, that  the  im])ress  thenceforth  inhered  in  some  degree 
in  their  mental  and  moral  equii)ment.  They  were  glad 
to  be  known  as  '*Dr.  Nott's  boys,"  and,  what  was  better, 
to  be  worthv  of  the  distinction. 

Dr.  Nott's  sphere  of  influence,  regarded  as  confined  to 
his  classroom,  may  seem  small.  But  the  classroom  was 
the  centre  where  his  influence  started,  and  whence  it 
radiated.  You  may  s])an  the  centre,  but  the  radiating 
sphere  you  cannot  girdle  with  your  measuring  tape. 
Without  display   or  blare   of  trumpets,  his  work  went 
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on  year  by  year  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  passed  on 
and  out  into  the  world  tlirough  the  brains  and  souls  of 
the  men  he  touched,  and  keeps  going  on,  if  not  always 
in  the  trend  he  gave  it,  then,  we  may  well  believe,  in  the 
b(^tter  trend  to  which  his  initial  impulse  led  the  way. 

I  need  not  call  the  long  roll  of  his  boys  who  filled  the 
measure  of  his  hopes  in  the  service  of  the  church  and 
the  state,  in  the  learned  professions  and  in  the  foremost 
walks  of  every  imj^ortant  service.  You,  at  least,  know 
it  bv  heart. 

His  long  life  pemiitted  him  to  see  the  success  of  popu- 
lar goverimient  in  America  reasonably  assured. 

In  his  young  manhood  he  had  outlined  his  labors  to 
that  end,  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  peculiar  felicity 
to  realize  how  much  he  had  helped  to  achieve  it,  and  he 
could  confidently  hoj^e  that  succeeding  generations  would 
enjoy  it  as  an  unquestioned  birthright,  and  grow  wiser 
and  l>etter  under  its  ennobling  i)rivilege  and  influence. 

Jt  is  ])erha])s  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Nott  did  not, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  have  a  Boswell  to  record  his  precepts 
of  wisdom  as  he  uttered  them,  or  did  not,  like  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, whom  in  jiractical  wisdom  he  resembled,  himself 
record  tliom.  To  hear  from  him  these  i)recepts  was  the 
privilege  and  delight  of  his  pupils.  The  fading  memories 
of  a  few  venerable  men  still  surviving  are  practically 
the  sole  depositaries  of  what  was  once  a  wealth  of  tra- 
dition of  which  the  ])resent  paper  is  in  part  a  general 
and  scanty  summarv. 

**When  we  are  gone,"  said  that  accomplished  citizen 
of  the  w^orld,  the  lamented  William  James  Stillman,  him- 
self one  of  Dr.  Nott's  favorite  boys,  **no  one  will  com- 
prehend how  he  could  have  been  what  he  was.  The  power 
ho  exercised  over  his  favorite  bovs  was  extraordinary; 
any  one  of  us  would  have  done  anything  i>ermitted  to 
human  nature  to  satisfy  him." 

Nature  moulded  him  large,  with  aptness  for  gathering 
wisdom,  stren]u:th  and  grace  from  everything  within  his 
horizon.  lie  knew  himself,  and  loved  the  people,  and 
wrought  wisely  to  serve  them  well.  He  lived  in  that 
ennobling  age  when  the  aspiration  of  generously  gifted 
men  was  to  hel])  their  fellows  to  preserv^e  and  perpetu- 
ate the  rights  of  man  and  ui)lift  man  himself.  The 
cankering  greed  for  enormous  wealth  had  not  yet  begun 
to  cast  its  ec]ii)se.  lie  became  a  teacher  and  inculcated 
wisdom  which  is  learning  and  more.    After  all,  a  great 
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teacher,  if  of  the  truth  or  of  the  true  way  to  find  it  out, 
is  great  among  men,  perhaps  the  greatest.  Truth  out- 
lasts all  else. 

*'  The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

The  teacher  may  perish  and  be  forgotten,  but  his  work 
remains.  Moth  nor  rust  corrupts  it,  nor  thieves  make 
it  their  spoil.  Looking  back  over  Dr.  Nott's  long  career 
and  surveying  as  best  we  may,  the  man,  his  work,  and 
its  fruits,  we  may  call  him  great.  He  greatly  projected 
his  influence  for  worthy  ends  into  his  time,  and  after 
times,  and  may  we  not  say  that  he  would  seem  greater, 
if  he  had  not  himself  enlarged  our  ideal  of  greatness! 

We  meet  to-day  within  this  stately  edifice  which  af- 
fection and  gratitude  long  since  erected  in  his  honor. 
Around  us  are  also  the  memorials  of  other  distinguished 
dead.  I  may  mention  in  this  presence  his  namesake,  de- 
scendant, and  successor,  Eli])halet  Nott  Potter,  in  whose 
honor,  as  in  the  honor  of  his  grandfather,  art  and  taste 
inspired  by  love  have  readorned  this  temple.  Alas!  so 
recently  lost  to  us,  silence  best  attests  our  respect  and 
affection. 

Eliphalet  Nott  has  been  dead  thirty-eight  years.  We 
come — a  few  of  us — as  survivors  of  a  generation  which 
was  young  when  he  was  old,  the  others  of  still  younger 
generations,  not  as  mourners,  but  to  recall  and  review 
the  name  and  work  and  worth  of  the  great  educator;  to 
cherish  the  heritage  of  his  ins})iring  example,  and  to 
pass  it  along  as  a  lesson,  always  here  to  be  remembered. 

That  lesson  is,  that  his  life  is  best  w^ho  best  helps 
others  to  spend  theirs  the  best. 


CHAPTKR   XIX. 

TRIBrXES    FROM    FORMER   STTDENTS    TO    DR.    NOTT's    MEMORY. 

The  formal  addresses  in  the  foregoing  chapter  may 
well  he  sui)pleTnente(l  hy  the  informal  remarks  made 
alter  dinner  on  Xott  Memorial  Dav,  in  1904,  bv  former 
pupils  of  Dr.  Xott.  We  are  justified  in  giving  these 
remarks  a  place  in  this  history  l>ecause  of  the  many 
stories  which  tht»y  contain  illustrating  Dr.  Nott's  method 
of  dealing  with  his  students.  The  follow^ing  i)artial  re- 
port is  reprinted  from  the  Xott  Memorial  number  of  the 
Unirrrsitff  Qiunirrlt/,  President  Raymond  presided  at 
the  <linner,  and  introduced  the  several  s{>eakers. 

President  Raymond  said:  It  is  fitting  that  the  first 
of  those  to  speak  this  afternoon  should  l>e  one  who  has 
shown  in  a  ])ractical  way  his  devotion  to  the  College,  and 
his  gratitude  for  all  that  he  received  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Nott,  and  I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  intro- 
du(*i ng  one  of  the  more  recent  benefactors  of  Union 
College,  Dr.  Horace  B.  Silliman,  of  the  class  of  '46. 

DR.    HORACE   B.    SILLIMAN. 

It  is  im])ossible  for  me  to  ex])ress  the  difficulty  tliat 
one  has  after  listening  to  the  three  able  addresses  this 
morning  uj)on  Dr.  Nott  as  a  man,  as  a  preacher,  and  as 
an  educator,  to  bring  forward  any  new  illustration  of 
the  greatness  which  found  its  manifestation  in  such 
numerous  and  varied  forms. 

But  I  venture  to  si)eak  of  two  or  three  things  which 
illustrate  his  character  to  some  extent,  and  which  are 
not  often  alluded  to,  although  one  was  mentioned  by 
^[r.  Seward,  and  also  by  Judge  Landon,  in  their  ad- 
dresses, which  was  his  abilitv  and  success  as  an  in- 
ventor.  1  was  surprised,  as  doubtless  you  were,  to  learn 
of  t\w  gr(*at  number  of  useful  inventions  of  which  he 
was  the  author.  My  mind  had  always  been  fixed  mainly 
u)Km  the  now  and  efficient  means,  which  his  skill  de- 
signed, for  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal  by  his  base- 
burning  stove,  in  spite  of  the  scornful  incredulity  with 
which  the  ])ro.iect  of  burning  this  coal  was  first  received. 
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To  him,  in  large  measure,  is  owing  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  whicli  has  brought  into  popular  use  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  that  we  have  in  this  country  or 
in  the  world.  i\lanv  here  will  remember  those  tall  Nott 
stoves  which  graced  the  rooms  of  the  college,  and  added 
so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  students. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  what  was  said  in  re- 
lation to  them  by  Mr.  Seward,  except  to  recall  one. thing, 
which  he  did  not  mention,  and  which  I  doubt  whether 
many,  even  of  the  oldest  students,  knew  anything  about; 
and  that  was  their  aesthetic  value.  Let  me  give  you  an 
illustration  of  it  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  West 
College  days.  At  one  time  the  students  residing  there 
had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  town  boys,  who,  by  dint 
of  superior  numbers,  had  driven  them  up  the  winding 
staircase  to  the  u]>i)er  story,  where  they  were  huddled 
together,  terribly  frightened. 

Now,  mark  this;  mark  the  moral  effect  of  the  sight  of 
the  Nott  stove  upon  those  men.  When  they  looked  up 
and  saw  on  the  platform  above  them,  at  half-poise,  one 
of  these  stoves  looming  over  them,  1  tell  you  there  was* 
an  immediate  conviction  of  the  error  of  their  ways 
(laughter),  and  if  conversion  means  turning  aroimd  and 
going  the  other  way,  there  never  was  such  an  instance 
of  thorough  and  active  conversion.    (Laughter.) 

There  is  another  (juality  to  which  I  will  allude,  and 
doubtless  upon  the  faces  of  many  of  the  older  men  will 
come  an  unconscious  smile,  when  J  speak  of  Dr.  Nott  as 
a  financier;  for  it  has  always  been  fashionable  to  give 
a  very  good  natured  little  sneer  at  his  s]>eculative  vent- 
ures; and  yet  some  present  know  how  much  one  such 
enteri)iise,  that  in  Long  Island  City,  has  contributed 
to  the  well  filled  treasury  of  the  college  at  the  present 
dav.  And  J  sav  here  now,  because  it  is  no  more  than 
due,  that  much  of  this  result  was  owing  to  the  legal  skill 
and  careful  management  of  the  eminent  jurist,  to  whose 
fostering  care  for  so  many  years  during  the  i)erilous 
interregnum,  T'nion  College  owes  more  than  she  has 
ever  felt  or  acknowledged.    (Ai)])lause.) 

There  is  one  other  mnnifestation  of  Dr.  Nott's  great- 
ness, in  his  manv  sided  character,  which  has  not  been 
alluded  to  to-day  exce])t  in  a  general  way,  and  that  is, 
his  ability  as  a  politician.  1  i>i'esume  that  in  no  other 
respect  has  he  received  more  criticism,  at  least  in  the 
earlv  davs:  and  vet  the  testimonv  of  those  who  listened 
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to  liis  masterly  lectures  and  teachings  upon  public  affairs, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  men,  bears 
witness  that  the  ])rincii)les  then  implanted  have  since 
borne  fruit  in  many  lives  of  usefulness,  and  of  lasting 
fame. 

But  I  shall  not  attempt  any  further  analysis  of  his 
character;  it  is  needless  after  what  we  have  heard  this 
mouiing.  LM  me  l)riefly  incpiire  what  was  the  source  of 
that  ])(nvcr  which  was  felt  in  this  college,  throughout 
this  State,  and  throughout  the  country  f  Wliere  did  it 
come  from,  this  jmwer?  I  will  tell  you.  You  will  find  it 
in  the  record  of  the  ( )ld  Book,  tlie  source  of  all  wisdom. 
You  will  find  that  when  God  formed  man,  He  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  bre.'ith  of  life,  and  made  him  a  living 
s(»ul ;  and  from  that  dav  to  this  the  man  who  is  a  soul 
to  feel,  and  a  living  soul  to  act,  is  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age.  And  it  was  to  this  that  Dr.  Nott  owed  his  ])ower 
over  the  young;  because  he  was  alive  to  all  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  ambitions  and  the  determinations  of  the 
young,  that  he  acquired  that  wonderful  winning  power 
over  them  whi(*h  made  him,  not  only  their  wise  coun- 
sellor, but  tlu^ir  trusted  and  valued  friend.  And  the 
best  illustration  of  this  fact  is,  that  the  two  little  words, 
'*my  son,"  uttered  by  him,  to  this  very  day  thrill  with 
magnetic  jjower  the  heart  of  every  man  who  heard  them. 

And  further,  he  not  only  felt  but  assumed  the  burdens 
of  ignorance,  of  want,  of  sin,  of  his  fellow  men;  as  he 
plead  the  cause  of  right  against  wrong,  of  liberty  against 
oi>[)ression  and  tyranny,  and  advocated  in  all  cases,  for 
all  mankind,  justice  and  charity.  It  was  to  this  that 
he  owed  the  fervent  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  where  he 
stood  as  the  ambassador  of  God  to  man,  and  of  the  ros- 
trum, where  he  was  the  amba^ssador  of  humanity. 

Yes!  Dr.  Nott  was  the  power  that  he  was,  because  he 
was  a  soul  to  feel,  and  a  living  soul  to  act,  always  in 
favor  of  what  was  right  and  true.  And  his  memory  will 
be  per))etuated  longest,  not  by  any  memorial  tablets, 
which  mav  wortliilv  be  erected,  but  bv  what  was  written 
on  the  tablets  of  the  heart. 

It  would  be  wrong  if  I  should  omit  one  thing;  that 
while*  I  say  Dr.  Nott  was  a  man  not  foreign  to  anything 
which  affected  the  interests  of  humanity,  I  should  neg- 
lect to  add,  what  he  never  neglected  on  any  occasion 
to  manifest,  that  he  was  alive  to  everything  that  con- 
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tributed  to  the  glory  of  the  God  who  breathed  into  hun 
a  living,  loving  soul. 

Let  me  give  one  little  incident,  not  out  of  place  in  the 
history  of  such  a  man.  It  is  not  an  experience  of  my 
own,  but  of  a  friend  who  visited  him  in  his  study.  The 
Doctor  talked  with  him  for  a  little  while  upon  personal 
matters,  and  the  varied  interests  of  the  college;  but 
presently  his  words  ceased,  and  his  eyes  assumed  the 
look  of  him  who  sees  what  is  invisible.  Then  he  rose, 
and  went  over  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where  stood  an 
old  wood  bottomed  chair  with  a  worn  piece  of  car])et  in 
front  of  it,  and  there  this  great  man,  bowed  before  God, 
not  in  what  we  would  call  prayer,  but  talking  with  his 
Father,  as  one  talks  to  another,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his 
friend;  and  the  visitor,  trembling,  whether  from  nervous 
excitement  or  the  actual  s])irit's  influence  upon  his  own 
soul,  with  bated  breath  and  with  hushed  footsteps  with- 
drew from  that  room  and  left  there — Eliphalet  Nott  and 
God.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Ravmond  said: 

J^r.  Sillman  has  told  us  of  the  strong  influence 
that  was  exerted  at  one  time  by  the  mere  sight  of 
one  of  Dr.  Xott^s  creations,  the  Nott  stove.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  little  incident  which  has  been  told  bv 
one  of  the  older  Alumni,  and  which,  I  think,  is  not  in- 
appropriate here.  As  has  already  been  said,  there  were 
frequent  conflicts  between  the  students  and  the  youn^: 
men  of  the  town;  and,  as  the  story  goes,  one  of  these 
f-onflicts  was  in  progress  in  the  armory — the  old  armory, 
that  stood  on  this  verv  site.  Word  was  taken  to  Dr. 
Nott  on  the  College  grounds.  He  told  Moses  to  bring  up 
the  three-wheeled  chariot — he  did  not  call  it  that,  but 
the  carriage.  lie  wns  driven  to  the  armory,  then  quietly 
slipped  out,  passed  through  the  lower  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, out  of  the  back  door,  and  went  home,  leaving  Moses 
and  the  three-wheeled  chariot  in  front  of  the  armory. 
It  was  not  long  before  some  student  saw  Moses  and  the 
carriage,  and  ])assed  the  word:  **Boys,  Dr.  Nott  is 
here. *'  The  struggle  was  over.  In  five  minutes  there 
were  no  students  in  tlie  armory.  Moses  waited  patiently 
for  the  Doctor,  how  long  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but 
the  sight  of  the  old  throe-wheeled  chariot  was  enough 
to  stop  that  fight. 

Now,  what  has  became  of  that  chariot?    I  have  learned 
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recently  that  it  was  wantonly  destroyed  a  few  years  ago. 
We  have,  however,  a  part  of  it,  a  very  small  part,  just 
enough  to  show  that  it  did  not  all  '*go  up"  with  the  Doc- 
tor, as  the  popular  song  asserted  that  it  did.  We  have 
also  two  or  three  other  articles  tliat  are  very  closely  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  the  Alunmi  with  the  person  of 
Dr.  Nott,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Moses  to  bring  them 
here.  (The  appearance  of  Moses  was  greeted  with  great 
applause.) 

This  is  a  part  of  the  whiffletree  of  the  three-wheeled 
chariot,  and  this  is  the  cocked  hat  which  the  Doctor  used 
at  Commencement.  (Great  applause,  and  cries  of  '*Put 
it  on !")  I  do  not  dare ;  it  is  too  big  for  me.  (Great  ap- 
plaut^e.)  And  here  is  the  charter — not  of  Union  Col- 
lege, but  of  the  academy  at  Cherry  Valley,  where  Dr. 
Nott  began  his  work  as  an  educator — the  original  char- 
ter, which  has  been  loaned  to  us  for  this  occasion  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.    (Applause.) 

Now,  one  other  article  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  special 
interest  to  many  of  you.  I  don 't  know  how  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  now  owns  it,  but  I  am 
told  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  pen  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  the  pen  with 
which  Dr.  Nott  signed  the  diplomas  that  gave  you  a  war- 
rant to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  show  your  knowledge. 
These  are  all  of  the  mementoes  that  we  have  to  exhibit 
at  this  time. 

At  this  jioint  there  was  a  great  clamor  for  Moses,  who 
had  to  stiind  on  a  chair  so  that  all  could  see  him.  There 
were  calls  for  a  speech,  but  President  Raymond  said: 
We  must  excuse  Moses  from  making  a  speech;  his  pres- 
ence is  el()<|uence  enough.  (Ai)plause.)  President  Ray- 
mond continued : 

Moses  says  that  he  is  in  his  88th  year  (born  March  5, 
1817).  Many  of  us  believed  he  was  in  his  108th  year. 
!!(»  now  knows  the  exact  date  of  his  birth;  but  there  was 
a  time  when  he  did  not  know  it,  so  he  made  a  journey 
to  his  early  home  in  Virginia — that  was  after  the  war, 
when  it  was  safe  for  him  to  go  back.  We  are  obliged, 
therefor-o,  to  accept  his  statement  as  to  his  87  or  88  years 
of  life.  (Applause.)  T  think  he  has  one  ambition,  and 
that  is  to  live  just  a  little  longer  than  the  great  man 
whom  ho  s(Mved  so  faithfully. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  for  information 
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about  Moses,  I  will  state  briefly  what  I  know.  With  a 
friend,  a  fellow  slave,  he  escaped  from  his  master's  plan- 
tation and  worked  his  way  slowly  and  sometimes 
painfully  north.  It  was  in  1840  that  he  reached  Schenec- 
tady. He  first  found  employment  on  a  farm,  but  soon  en- 
tered the  service  of  Dr.  Nott.  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  his  former  master  sought  to  reclaim 
him,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  tracked  him  as  far  as  this 
city.  But  Moses,  with  Dr.  Nott's  assistance,  had  fled  to 
Canada.  Dr.  Nott  convinced  the  master  that  it  was  use- 
less to  carry  the  pursuit  further,  and  then  offered  to  buy 
Moses.  A  price  was  finally  agreed  upon  which,  in  the 
master's  eyes,  was  ridiculously  small,  but  something  was 
better  than  nothing.  A  bill  of  sale  was  duly  executed,  and 
Moses  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Nott.  The  master  re- 
turned to  the  South  and  Moses  was  called  back  from 
Canada.  Upon  his  arrival  Dr.  Nott  presented  him  with 
his  freedom,  and  from  that  day  Moses  was  bound  by 
stronger  than  legal  ties  to  his  benefactor,  and  right  loyal- 
ly did  he  serve  him  until  the  day  when,  with  uncovered 
head,  he  walked  just  behind  the  bier  that  carried  the  silent 
form  to  its  last  resting  place.  When  the  solemn  exer- 
cises of  that  day  were  over,  and  all  who  had  gathered 
to  pay  loving  tribute,  among  them  the  foremost  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  the  land,  had  left  the  place  of  burial, 
one  who  was  among  the  last  to  leave  looked  back  and 
there,  touched  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  stood  Moses 
with  bowed  head,  as  though  he  must  still  watch  and  guard 
his  more  than  master,  his  liberator  and  friend. 

This  has  been  of  the  nature  of  an  interruption ;  not  an 
unpleasant  one,  however.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear 
more  about  Dr.  Nott  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  among  us  should  know  him  better  than  his  grandson. 
Judge  Charles  C.  Xott,  of  AVashington?     (Apphuise.)* 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  NOTT. 

Mr.  President:  That  Dr.  Nott  lived  far  beyond  the 
average  of  hunum  life,  and  in  the  active  control  of  his 
faculties,  is  well  known;  but  a  more  noticeable  fact  is 
that  the  span  of  his  intellectual  life  stretched  as  far  in 
the  one  direction  as  in  the  other,  and  was  as  remarkable 
at  life's  beginning  as  its  close.  He  was  precocious  when 
a  child,  mature  when  a  youth,  vigorous,  alert  and  inter- 
ested in  human  afi'airs  when  an  old  man.    I  have  read  a 


*See  Appendix,  "Moses." 
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letter  from  one  older  than  himself  which  told  the  story 
of  the  writer's  going  to  Ashford  when  a  boy  and,  seeing 
in  church  a  boy  younger  than  himself  with  pencil  and 
paper  busily  engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  sermon,  so 
busily  and  in  such  an  earnest,  business-like  way  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  mother.  She,  when  church 
came  out,  asked  what  it  meant,  and  was  told  that  the 
little  boy  would  take  down  the  sermon  every  Sunday  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  notes,  repeat  the  whole  of  it  to  his 
sick  and  dying  mother.  This  gentleman  was  able  to  fix 
the  date  of  his  going  to  Ashford ;  and  it  is  therefore  cer- 
tain that  at  the  time  when  this  child  was  reporting  ser- 
mons in  such  a  manner  that  it  made  him  a  prodigj'  in  a 
rural  comnmnitv  he  was  not  vet  seven  vears  old. 

It  was  the  same  in  his  earlv  manhood.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Robert  Benedict,  once  told  me  that  his  develop- 
ment, both  mental  and  physical,  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
so  extraordinary  that  more  than  one  person  warned  him 
that  his  early  maturity  presaged  an  early  death. 

To  the  nmjority  of  this  audience,  those  who  never  saw 
him,  it  will  |)robably  be  of  most  interest  to  give  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  upon  me  as  boy  and  man. 

The  first  imi)ressi(m  of  him  which  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber came  when  T  was  precisely  eight  years  old.  He  ap- 
peared to  me  as  old  a  man  as  he  ever  did  afterward.  Yet, 
child  as  I  was,  I  was  struck  with  the  alertness  of  his  step, 
his  (juick  and  ready  manner,  the  way  he  talked  to  my 
cousins,  small  boys  like  myself,  and  the  smiling  manner 
in  which  he  passed  around  among  us.  I  soon  learned 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  him,  and  I  sagely  concluded 
that  I  need  not  be.  As  I  walked  down  the  street  with  one 
of  the  bovs  that  afternoon,  some  one  called  to  him  to 
know  if  *'the  doctor"  was  at  home;  I  wondered  who  "the 
doctor"  was;  but  I  then  learned  that  in  this  Schenectady 
community  everybody  spoke  of  him  simply  as  **the  doc- 
tor." You  will  forgive  me  if,  in  following  the  old  fashion, 
I  should  now  inadvertently  speak  of  him  as  "the  doctor." 

You  have  heard  of  his  oratory;  but  he  was  also  remark- 
able as  a  reader.  His  reading  was  absolutely  free  from 
oratory.  He  was  a  quiet  reader  of  the  most  unobtrasive, 
refined  school.  There  was  no  strained  emphasis,  no 
theatrical  elocution,  no  looking  about  the  church  or  chapel 
to  i)r()duce  effect.  But  two  things  he  always  did — he 
always  arrested  attention,  and  he  always  made  his 
hearers  understand.    You  might  take  up  a  book  when  he 
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laid  it  down  to  dwell  upon  a  beauty  or  revive  a  striking 
thought,  but  you  would  never  take  up  the  book  to  gain 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  author  meant.  I  remember 
once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  some  discussion  in  the 
parlor  about  **Thanatopsis."  The  poem  was  sent  for, 
and  he  read  it.  I  had  never  heard  of  **Thanatopsis," 
and  cared  nothing  about  it,  but  the  reading  made  me  lis- 
ten, and  I  have  never  taken  up  *  *  Thanatopsis ' '  since  with- 
out consciously  or  unconsciously  trying  to  recall  that 
reading  and  gather  from  it  the  true  and  full  meaning 
of  the  poem.  At  an  earlier  day  I  heard  him  give  out  in 
church  and,  after  the  custom  of  the  time,  read  that  hymn 
of  Watts': 

"Teach  me  the  measure  of  my  days, 
Thou   maker  of  my   frame ; 
I  would   survey  life's  narrow  verge, 
And  learn  how  frail  I  am." 

Some  days  afterward  I  heard  a  ladv  sav,  '*!  have  often 

•  •  •      7 

heard  that  hymn  read,  but  I  never  felt  it  as  I  did  last 
Sunday."  I  was  but  a  boy  then,  yet  that  first  stanza  has 
lived  in  mv  memorv  ever  since.  There  was  no  marked 
emphasis,  no  theatrical  elocution,  no  looking  about  the 
church  to  impress  his  hearers ;  but  the  impression  on  my 
young  mind  was  that  the  reader  thought  that  he  was  read- 
ing about  himself. 

He  loved  the  witty,  the  humorous,  the  playful ;  and  was 
pretty  sure  when  he  saw  a  good  thing  in  the  paper  to 
read  it  at  the  breakfast  table;  and  I  can  recall  now  his 
rending  an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Journal,  and  the 
relish  with  which  he  gave  effect  to  every  pungent  sar- 
casm. 

He  was  not  an  American  orator  of  the  stump  school. 
He  never  spoke  to  amuse  or  cajole  or  deride;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  he  could  have  done  so  if  he  had  tried. 
Quietly  but  impressively,  he  took  possession  of  church 
or  chapel  or  hall,  and  of  everybody  in  it.  His  speaking 
was  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  feelings, 
growing  warmer  and  warmer,  earnest  and  more  earnest 
as  he  went  on ;  but  as  his  eye  brightened  and  the  tone  in- 
tensified, his  voice  lowered  and  the  stillness  in  the  hall 
grew  deei)er  and  became  a  part  of  his  oratory.  His  si- 
lences were  often  more  expressive  than  other  men's  elo- 
quence. 

There  was  one  power  which  he  exercised  as  a  college 
President,  which  to  us  was  occult — the  power  of  finding 
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out.  Tradition  has  many  stories  to  tell  of  this,  nearly 
all  of  which,  I  think,  may  be  accepted  as  true.  My  father 
and  one  of  my  uncles  had  been  professors  and  students, 
and,  what  is  more,  boys  in  this  college  (and  boys  often 
see  things  that  escape  the  duller  gaze  of  grown  up  men), 
and  they  have  told  me  that  thev  never  knew,  and  never 
could  surmise,  how  their  father  found  out  things — that 
they  knew  no  more  about  it  than  the  rest  of  us. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  during  mv  college 
life : 

There  were  thefts  from  students'  rooms,  which  became 
so  frequent  as  to  arouse  one  of  those  storms  of  indigna- 
tion which  oc(»asionally  come  in  i)atient,  long-suffering 
American  comnumities  after  repeated  and  unarrested 
crimes;  but  no  one  could  surmise  anything;  no  one  could 
cast  suspicion  on  any  i)crson.  At  that  time  the  black 
line  had  been  drawn  and  the  dark  shadow  had  fallen  which 
clouded  the  remnant  of  the  Doctor's  life,  the  attack  of 
inflanunatory  rheumatism,  which  changed  his  whole  physi- 
cal being.  You  who  knew  him  only  after  that  time  have 
no  idea  (I  will  say  it  ]iarenthetically)  of  the  man  he  was 
before  that  attack.  According  to  my  custom,  I  went  in 
one  evening  to  ask  how  he  was,  and  the  moment  I  en- 
tered he  raised  himself  and  gave  me  a  j^iercing  look,  and, 
in  the  imperative  tone  which  came  to  him  when  he  asked 
a  question  ui)on  a  matter  that  interested  him  much,  he 
said,  ''^^^lat  is  this  I  hear  about  stealing  in  collegef  I 
told  him  the  little  I  knew.  He  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
surmise,  any  theory  upon  the  subject;  I  told  him  that 
there  was  not,  that  nobody  could  conjecture  or  frame  an 
hypothesis  in  regard  to  it.  I  hazarded  an  opinion  of  my 
own  that  it  was  all  done  by  one  person,  though  the  thefts 
were  so  frequent  and  so  close  together  (often  in  several 
rooms  in  a  single  hour)  that  many  )iersons  thought  there 
were  a  number  engaged  in  it.  Ho  asked  me  why  I  thought 
so.  I  told  him  because  there  was  one  characteristic  of  it, 
and  that  was  the  thief  took  things  that  were  valueless  and 
left  things  that  were  valuable;  for  instance,  that  out  of 
one  case  he  took  a  dozen  pearl  shirt  buttons  and  left  in 
it  vahial)le  gold  studs.  Three  days  afterward  a  student, 
in  my  own  section  and  u]ion  my  own  floor,  did  not  go  to 
afternoon  recitation,  and  when  we  came  back  from  a  rec- 
itation he  and  his  trunk  were  gone.  Two  or  three  days 
later  I  was  called  into  the  register's  office,  and  there, 
upon  the  table  of  the  inner  I'oom,  was  all  the  plunder  of 
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the  last  three  months.  Of  course,  we  sat  in  solemn  con- 
clave about  it  all  around  college.  We  probed  its  depth 
and  measured  its  length  and  breadth  so  far  as  we  could, 
but  not  one  of  us  could  recall  any  suspicious  act  of  that 
student,  and  not  one  of  us  could  surmise  how  the  Doctor 
'* found  it  out.''  A  few  of  us  thought  that  Pat  MoKinney, 
who  had  charge  of  the  section  in  which  the  culprit  dwelt, 
could  throw  some  light  upon  the  investigation,  and  we 
undertook  to  interview  Pat  McKinney ;  but  all  we  got  by 
it  was,  '*0h,  the  ould  Doctor  knows  everything  that  is 
going  on  in  this  college,  that  he  does;  and  if  ye  don't  be 
minding  vourselves  he  will  be  after  you  soon."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

By  nature  he  was  an  idealist  and  in  temperament  a 
poet,  but  the  long  battle  of  his  whole  life  was  fought  for 
the  practical.  His  teaching  taught;  his  discipline  re- 
formed; his  preaching  converted;  his  inventions  were 
for  the  useful — to  subdue  anthracite  coal,  to  heat  houses, 
to  improve  steam  engines.  Even  his  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hamilton  was  practical.  Its  note  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  moral  vibration  of  the  hour,  and  he  struck 
with  all  his  might  a  blow  under  which  the  '* imperious 
custom"  which  he  abhorred  went  down.  A  writer  on  the 
history  of  duelling  has  said:  **In  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  least,  duelling  was  extirpated  by  a  single  sermon ;  for 
every  duellist  knew  that  should  he  be  brought  to  trial, 
probably  half  the  jury,  and  certainly  the  court,  would 
have  read  Dr.  Nott's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Hamilton." 

But  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet;  and  to  a  half  dozen 
irreverent  boys  no  grandsire  can  be  great,  certainly  not 
when  he  invites  them  daily  into  playful  argument,  and 
places  them  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  himself,  and  takes 
no  advantage  of  them  save  such  as  fact  or  reason  gives. 
By  chance  once  in  a  hundred  times,  fact  or  reason  would 
be  on  your  side,  and  you  could  refute  him  (and  when  you 
did  he  always  acknowledged  it) :  and  then  to  argue  that 
he  was  a  great  man  was  to  argue  that  you  were  groat 
yourself.  (Laughter.)  There  was  none  of  that  myste- 
rious authoritative  power,  half  hidden,  half  revealed, 
which  the  imagination  of  youth  associates  with  greatness. 
There  was  too  much  simplicity,  kindness,  friendly  famil- 
iaritv,  for  us  to  stand  in  awe  of  him. 

I  remember  now  my  feeling,  half  surprise,  half  doubt, 
when  a  tall,  stern,  dark-browed  man,  of  whom  1  stood 
in  awe,  said  to  me  in  his  sternest  manner,  '*  Young  man, 
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your  grandfather  is  a  great  inventor,  a  great  preacher, 
a  great  teacher,  a  great  man." 

And  now  I  look  around  upon  this  tribute,  this  wonder- 
ful tribute  of  respec»t  and  reverence  which  you  render  to 
one  who  held  no  high  office  of  state,  who  fought  no  great 
battle,  who  wrote  no  grand  epic,  and  whose  active  life 
closed  lialf  a  century  ago;  and,  1  confess,  the  doubt  of 
boyhood  casts  its  questioning  shadow  upon  the  scene. 
But  I  look  back  through  the  exigencies  of  life,  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  years,  through  the  actors  upon  the 
stage — and  I  have  had  wide  acquaintance  with  the  great 
and  wise  of  this  land  of  ours,  with  Presidents,  and  Sena- 
tors, and  Governors,  and  Judges,  with  great  prenchers 
and  great  scientists,  and  great  ad<ninistrative  minds — 
and  through  them  all  my  eyes  rest  upon  one  pre-eminent, 
upon  one  jmre  and  noble,  a  man  strong  intellectually, 
stnmg  morally,  strong  i)hysically,  strong  in  religious 
faith  and  fervor;  one  who  sought  peace  and  pursued  it, 
who  was  never  afraid  to  strike  for  right  and  righteous- 
ness, and  who  sought  scrupulously  and  always  to  render 
what  was  due  to  God  and  man.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Kaymcmd:  1  want  to  relate  an  incident 
which  occurred  to  me  as  Judge  Nott  was  speaking,  and 
which  illustrates  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nott  always  found 
out  and  nobodv  knew  how  he  found  out.  This  storv  was 
told  to  me  bv  the  late  Mr.  Ilenrv  Martin,  of  Albany. 
Many  of  you  remember  the  well  located  in  the  pasture 
in  the  center  of  that  group  of  trees.  The  Doctor  had 
built  an  iron  railing  about  the  well,  and  it  had  been 
newly  painted.  Mr.  Martin's  room-mate  took  his  pil- 
low at  dead  of  night,  went  to  the  well,  opened  the  pil- 
low, and  covered  the  railing  with  feathers.  Nothing  was 
said  by  the  Doctor  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  one 
morning  in  chapel  he  made  a  speech  to  this  effect:  He 
was  always  grateful  for  any  expression  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  students  of  tlie  work  that  he  was  do- 
ing to  beautify  the  college  grounds;  he  was  glad  of 
their  co-operation  in  any  way;  he  wanted  them  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  there  was  never  any  need  of  se- 
crecy in  tliat  co-operation.  Then  he  referred  to  the  new 
railing  which  had  been  i)laced  around  the  well,  and  said 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  his  taste  dictated  in  adorning 
that  railing,  but  that  evidently  some  one  thought  that 
further  ornamentation  was  needed.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  or  question  a  matter  of  taste,  but  he 
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wanted  it  understood  that  even  tlie  ornamentation  tliat 
seemed  to  him  excessive  was  not  a  deed  of  darkness, 
it  belonged  to  the  Day;  and  then  added:  **I  wish  that 
he  would  call  at  mv  office  this  afternoon  at  four  o 'clock.'' 
And  at  four  Mr.  Day  called.  Nobody  knew  how  the 
Doctor  found  him  out. 

The  next  name  on  the  printed  programme  is  that  of 
the  Hon.  David  Murray,  of  the  class  of  '52. 

REMARKS    OF   DAVID    MURRAY,    CLASS   OF    1852. 

Mr.  President  and  GentlcTuen :  It  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  events  of  my  life  that  I  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Nott.  Other 
presidents  of  colleges  have  been  eminent  in  scholarship 
and  character,  and  in  the  capacity  for  wise  administra- 
tion. But  Dr.  Nott  more  than  all  was  pre-eminent  in 
the  sterling  and  versatile  qualities  of  a  great  man.  He 
was  greater  than  his  place,  higher  than  his  high  posi- 
tion, superior  to  the  lofty  reputation  he  held  among  ora- 
tors, educators  and  administrators. 

We  of  the  class  of  1852  knew  him  onlv  in  the  last 
years  of  his  active  presidential  career.  Rheumatism 
had  crippled  his  athletic  frame;  age  had  whitened  his 
abundant  locks  and  stolen  from  him  the  activitv  of  man- 
hood;  but  nothing  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  intellect 
or  lessened  the  alertness  of  his  powers. 

I  recall  distinctly  the  scene  of  our  class  sitting  around 
him  in  the  old  chapel  room,  listening  to  his  lectures  on 
Kames'  '* Elements  of  Criticism."  Ilis  rich,  sonorous 
voice  still  rings  in  my  ears.  Lord  Kames  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  these  lectures  as  Aristotle  or  Don 
Quixote.  It  was  the  elements  of  Dr.  Nott  to  which  we 
listened,  and  it  w^as  iiis  wisdom  and  exi)erience  from 
which  we  gathered  our  lessons. 

We  heard  the  stories  which  were  current  about  him, 
and  which  had  been  handed  down  as  college  traditions 
— about  the  chickens  in  the  ap])le  tree;  about  the  Nott 
stoves  in  our  rooms,  which  could  l)e  thrown  from  the 
second  story  window  without  breaking;  about  the  dog 
which  understood  geometry;  about  tlie  little  three- 
wheeled  wagon  which  he  had  invented  and  in  which  he 
and  old  Moses  drove  al)out  the  town. 

These,  how^ever,  were  mere  embroideries  and  pleasant 
accessories  of  our  admiration  for  this  dear  old  man.  We 
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thought  more  of  being  liis  students,  of  listening  to  his 
words  of  wisdom,  and  of  liaving  his  venerated  name  on 
our  dii)lomas,  than  to  have  been  the  soldiers  of  Cjpsar 
or  to  have  been  interlocutors  in  Plato's  dialogues.  We 
had  such  a  glorious  category  of  professors  at  that  time 
that  we  might  well  be  proud — Nott,  Jackson,  Lewis,  Fos- 
ter, Gillespie  and  Peissner.  What  a  galaxy  of  learning 
and  talent !  But  the  greatest  of  all,  by  far  the  greatest, 
was  our  great  president. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  worthy  of  this  college  which 
he  made  illustrious,  and  worthy  especially  of  its  sons 
who  shared  his  beneficent  wisdom  and  were  graduated 
under  the  glories  of  his  presidency,  to  meet  here  and 
celebrate  in  this  formal  manner  the  centenary  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  greatest  name  to  the  history  of  this  college. 
In  his  spirit,  and  with  what  we  can  of  his  force  and  wis- 
dom, let  us  try  to  make  our  lives  commensurate  with 
the  opportunities  we  have  enjoyed. 

President  Kaymond:  The  one  who  is  now  to  speak 
to  us  was  not  only  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Nott,  but  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  facultv,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson 
Millard. 

DR.    MILLARD. 

It  IS  a  tall  man  who  casts  a  shadow  for  even  a  gen- 
eration; it  is  a  giant  who  casts  a  shadow  for  a  hundred 
years.  And  1  do  not  know  of  a  single  College  President 
in  the  history  of  the  colleges  of  this  country,  except 
Dr.  Nott,  who,  a  hundred  years  after  his  accession,  could 
call  together  such  a  gathering  as  we  have  had  here  to- 
day.    (Applause.) 

A  little  while  ago  it  was  stated  in  a  leading  periodical 
that  the  longest  incumbency  of  any  College  President 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Williams, 
of  36  years.  Our  great  Doctor,  as  we  all  know,  nearly 
doubled  that  period.  His  was  a  clear  case  of  heredity. 
It  so  happens  that  incidentally  I  can  say  a  little  some- 
thing about  his  heredity,  whi(*h,  perhaps,  is  new  to  most 
of  you. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  I  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Norwich,  Conne(»ticut,  T  went  to  visit  a  church  in  the 
town  of  Franklin,  a  few  miles  from  Norwich,  where  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Nott  lived  until  he  was  99  years  of  age; 
and,  if  T  remember  correctly,  he  continued  in  the  pas- 
torate of  that  church  until  his  death.     There  was  the 
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evidence  of  the  physical  heredity.  But  the  chief  thing 
was  that,  like  many  great  men,  both  sons  had  inherited 
from  their  mother's  stock  a  nobility  of  blood  that  was 
far  grander  than  any  coronets  that  could  }iave  been  put 
upon  them.  That  mother's  enthusiasm  for  education 
was  such,  I  am  told,  that  she  worked  night  and  day  that 
she  might  send  her  boys  to  college,  even  in  homespun, 
rather  than  that  thev  should  remain  uneducated.  So 
when  you  trace  back,  you  find  that  the  greatness  of  the 
man  came  from  what  was  before  him. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  an  undergraduate  I  board- 
ed some  few  months  in  the  family  of  Prof.  John  Nott, 
and  from  him  I  learned  some  personal  items  concerning 
his  father.  One  was  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  65th 
year.  Dr.  Nott  possessed  every  appearance  of  having  a 
most  hale  and  hearty,  and  in  every  way  strong  old  age, 
unmarked  by  any  infirmity.  Then  down  upon  him  came 
suddenly  a  severe  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  left 
abiding  effects.  Any  of  the  young  men  of  the  time  that 
I  was  in  college  will  remember  how  he  looked  then.  He 
was  nearly  80  years  old,  and  had  clearly  upon  him  the 
marks  of  infirmitv.  He  would  come  out  of  the  side  door 
of  his  house,  and  lock  arms  with  the  first  senior  who 
came  along,  in  a  familiar  way,  walking  with  that  heavy 
and  rather  uncertain  tread  that  marked  his  great  age. 
But  when  in  the  pulpit,  what  a  change!  I  heard  him 
preach  repeatedly  in  those  days,  and  when  he  was  under 
the  magnetism  of  the  occasion,  he  was  always  trans- 
figured. Every  mark  of  infirmity  seemed  to  have  passed 
away.  His  actions  were  vigorous,  his  countenance 
animated;  he  stood  as  upright  as  a  Titan,  and  he 
made  at  that  time  the  impression  of  a  man  not  of  80 
years,  but  of  strong  middle  age. 

Now,  with  regard  to  his  recitations  in  Kames  much 
has  been  said,  and  I  will  add  only  one  or  two  impres- 
sions that  were  made  upon  me.  I  remember  that  it  was 
Dr.  Nott  who  said  in  one  of  our  lessons:  '*My  son,'' 
calling  up  some  one  of  the  class.  'Mf  you  were  arguing  a 
case  before  a  inrv,  or  if  you  were  presenting  a  theme 
before  any  audience  in  anv  place,  what  argument  would 
you  advance  first!  Would  you  put  vour  strongest  or 
your  weakest  argument  first?"  Well,  I  presume  that 
nine-tenths,  perhaps  ninety-nine-hundredths,  would  say, 
'*'V\niy,  we  would  present  our  weakest  arguments  first; 
and  then  increase  this,  and  increase  that,  until  we  used 
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i*ur  >tronge?5t  ar^uinoiits  to  culminate  and  clinch  the 
<'a>e."  '*Not  so,"  said  Dr.  Xott:  '•present  your  strong- 
est ar>niiiients  nr>t,  and  they  will  give  an  added  weight 
and  inomentuni  to  all  the  rest,  and  you  will  he  tenfold 
more  likely  to  win  your  i>oint.  Whereas,  weak  argu- 
iin-nts  at  lirst  will  relax  vour  hold  on  vour  hearers  and 
weaken  the  strong  ones  that  follow." 

One  other  thin^.  We  all  had  in  those  days  to  declaim 
original  coini>o^itions  Ix'fore  him.  After  any  si>eaker 
ha<l  got  thiough.  Dr.  Nott  would  stop  for  a  moment  and, 
looking  at  the  youi'g  man.  quietly  would  say,  **You  used 
such  and  such  a  sentence,  something  like  that;  please 
n*i>eat  that  sentence."  Well,  the  young  man  would  give 
it  very  much  as  he  had  before;  then  the  Doctor  in  his 
own  way  would  repeat  the  sentence  after  him,  and  would 
ask,  **  Isn't  that  what  vou  meant  to  sav  f "  And  he  would 
so  put  the  right  emphasis  upon  it,  and  he  would  throw 
surli  mentality  intc»  it,  thai  the  young  man  himself  found 
out  what  he  himself  had  meant  to  sav. 

He  was  a  fine  elocutionist,  and  the  emotional  element 
in  his  preaching  was  strong,  yet  at  times  I  was  amazed 
at  the  succinctness  and  i>ersuasiveness  of  the  argument 
which  h<»  would  carrv  on  for  a  few  moments.  I  remem- 
her  once  hearing  him  si)eak  about  the  universal  derelic- 
tion ami  (icjiravity  of  human  nature.  He  said,  "How 
can  we  account  for  it  ?"  Then  he  gave  some  theory  which 
had  been  advanced,  and  then  absolutelv  demolished  it 
with  a  sentence;  then  he  gave  a  second  theory,  and  de- 
molished that  with  a  sentence;  then  he  gave  a  third 
theory,  and  d(Mnolislied  that;  and  then  he  fell  back  on 
the  Old  Hook  to  which  Dr.  Silliman  has  referred.  He 
was  certainly  a  logician,  when  he  set  out  to  be;  but, 
after  all,  his  great  i)()wer  was  in  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  his  rhetoric.  He  was  undoubtedly  more  or  less  florid, 
thcmgh  none  too  much  so  for  those  times.  But  Dr.  Nott 
was  never  content  with  any  argmnent  that  he  was  going 
to  present,  to  have  it  come  out  just  as  a  rough  diamond; 
he  always  insisted  on  giving  it  the  sheen  and  lustre  of 
the  cut  and  polished  gem.  An  idea,  perhaps  only  com- 
monplace in  itself,  just  a  conunon  pebble,  would,  when 
he  preached  it,  no  longer  be  a  pebble,  but  a  pearl.  I 
think  anv  one  who  heard  him  in  those  davs  will  corrobo- 
rate  what  I  have  said. 

1  was  associated  with  him  for  a  time,  a  little  over  four 
years,  in  the  faculty,  and  I  had  an  opi)ortunity  to  know 
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him  as  I  did  not  in  my  undergraduate  days,  and  those 
are  among  my  clearest  recollections  of  him. 

He  had  great  difficulty  in  recalling  names.  He  claimed, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  it,  that  he  could  not 
recall  the  names  of  his  faculty.  If,  sometimes  when  I 
went  to  see  him,  he  wished  to  refer  to  Professor  Jack- 
son, he  would  say,  '*old,  old — that  gardener,"  some- 
thing like  that;  then  I  would  say  ** Professor  Jackson," 
He  told  me  this  little  incident  once  after  I  had  been 
taking  tea  in  his  family:  ^^ Martin  Van  Buren,"  he  said, 
'*  could  go  into  an  assemblage  of  75  people,  be  introduced 
to  them,  and  then  go  around  and  call  every  one  of  them 
by  name.  I  would  not  have  made  as  good  a  politician 
as  he;  I  could  not  do  anything  like  that." 

I  remember  very  distinctly  hearing  him  talk  about 
Hamilton,  and  his  eulogy  of  Hamilton.  That  splendid 
and  fervid  eulogj',  friends,  would  not  be  too  rhetorical 
even  to-day  if  there  was  the  same  pitch  of  excitement  on 
any  occasion.  K  Lincoln  at  the  time  he  died  had  had 
a  Nott  to  eulogize  him,  the  country  in  its  inflamed  feel- 
ing would  have  stood  all  the  eulogy  it  did  of  Hamilton. 
Dr.  Nott  told  me  that  that  eulogy  had  to  be  prepared, 
was  prepared  and  finished,  in  three  days;  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  his  power  of  composition  and  of  speech.  He 
told  me  once  in  a  conversation  how  that  Hamilton,  when 
he  was  addressing:  a  jury,  always  went  straight  to  his 
mark;  he  went  right  to  his  jury  with  the  clear,  sharp 
power  of  conscientiousness  and  of  true  reasoning  and 
argument,  and  he  gained  his  cases  by  his  evident  sin- 
cerity and  power  of  argument.  Burr,  he  said,  always 
tried  by  mere  artifice  to  get  around  and  befog  the  jury; 
and  so  it  was  that  Hamilton  was  almost  alwavs  the 
successful  advocate,  and  his  great  antagonist  the  defeat- 
ed one. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  about  the  breadth  of  his  in- 
tellectual sympathies.  I  remember  a  conversation  one 
evening;  it  was  shortly  after  the  '* Rochester  knock- 
ings."  I  graduated  in  1853.  A  year  or  two  after  that, 
while  I  was  a  tutor,  one  evening,  the  conversation  fell 
upon  those  Rochester  knockings.  Dr.  Nott  told  me  that, 
fortv  years  before,  he  himself  had  witnessed  manv  of 
the  things  that  then  were  being  y^erformed  as  so  remark- 
able, and  had  himself  done  some  of  them  without  being 
able  to  explain  them,  and  all  that  I  bring  this  in  for 
is  to  sav  that  he  said  that  by  and  by  will  be  found  at 
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the  bottom  of  these  things  a  wide  knowledge  of  Nature 
not  now  understood,  some  great,  wonderful  force  not 
dioanu^d  of  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  in  our  ordinary  phil- 
osophy. 

In  closing,  I  will  just  say  a  single  word  about  a  mat- 
ter that  1  was  exceedingly  glad  that  Bishop  Potter  took 
up  this  morning.  He  said  none  too  strongly  that  it  was 
a  base  and  an  infamous  slander  on  Dr.  Nott  that  he 
made  Union  College  a  ''Botany  Bay."  The  Bishop  did 
not  use  that  expression,  but  we  have  all  heard  it  used. 
Dr.  Nott  believed  that  many  a  young  man  whose  future 
would  be  absolutely  ruined  by  some  escapade  that  an- 
other college  had  banished  him  for,  could  be  saved;  and 
his  great  heart,  and  his  great  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture went  out  to  try  to  save  him;  and  all  I  have  to  say 
is  that  if  the  scores  of  young  men  that  Dr.  Nott  aid 
save-- and  some  of  us  know  them — could  stand  up  to- 
day, they  would  say  that  all  the  attempted  infamy  which 
they  put  on  him  is  nothing  a8:ainst  the  good  that  he 
did.     (Applause.) 

And  this  so-called  Botany  Bay  was  a  reformatory  for 
many  men  that  afterward  became  grand  men  in  the 
country. 

The  college  in  those  days,  friends,  stood  easily  among 
the  tirst  in  this  land — Harvard,  Yale,  Union,  were  the 
foremost  colleges.  The  rank  of  Union  was  largely  due 
to  Dr.  Nott,  to  his  renown,  which  went  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  think  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  if,  through 
the  re-echoing  aires,  the  question  could  be  put,  who  was 
the  greatest  collesre  ])resident  that  America  has  ever 
seen,  the  answer  would  be,  Eliphalet  Nott. 

President  Raymond :  The  name  of  Union  College  has 
been  carried  to  every  i)art  of  the  world  by  her  loyal 
sons,  and  not  a  little  of  our  national  historv  has  been 
made  by  l^nion  men.  To  William  H.  Seward,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  due  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  a  pur- 
chase ligiitly  regarded,  even  ridiculed,  at  the  time,  but 
which  is  now  counted  among  our  richest  possessions. 
To  another  of  Dr.  Nott's  **boys"  is  due,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  introduction  into  that  northern  land  of  the  in- 
fluences of  Christian  civilization.  By  labors  abundant 
throimh  hardshi])s  and  dangers  unknown  to  the  world, 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  won  the  gratitude  of  all  loyal 
A7neri(*aiis.     Wliere  others  went  in  the  spirit  of  reck- 
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less  adventure,  he  went  for  love  of  righteousness,  and 
to-day  no  name  is  so  honored  by  the  good  and  feared 
by  the  evil  in  that  far  land  as  is  his.  We  welcome  him 
as  he  comes  to  pay  his  tribute  of  grateful  affection  to 
the  memory  of  the  inspiring  teacher  of  his  youth. 

DR.  SHELDON  JACKSOX. 

The  average  boy  has  his  hero.  As  a  boy  I  had  mine. 
Born  and  brought  uj)  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  with 
relatives  and  i)laymates  in  Cherry  Valley,  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  the  three  centres  of  Dr.  Nott's  activities; 
familiar  with  tlie  border  Indian  wars  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Schoharie  valleys,  and  fiiscinated  with  the  mission- 
ary^ labors  among  the  Indians  of  David  Brainerd  and 
the  apostolic  David  Zeisberger,  who  preached  fluently  in 
the  Mohawk,  Onondaga  and  other  Indian  tongues  of 
New  York;  nurtured  in  a  home  refined  and  ennobled  bv 
religious  culture  and  missionary  zeal,  it  is  not  strange 
that  I  caught  the  spirit  of  my  surroundings  and  selected 
as  my  hero  Eliphalet  Nott,  the  foremost  man  of  all  this 
region. 

Eliphalet  Nott  (1795-98)!  The  young  Connecticut 
missionary  who,  turning  his  back  upon  the  comfort  of  a 
well  established  New  England  congregation,  pushed  into 
the  wilderness  around  Otsego  Lake,  ministering  to  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Eastern  Central  New  York  and 
preaching  to  a  liandful  of  Scotchmen  in  Cherry  Valley. 
There,  where  the  settlements  were  recovering  from  the 
devastations  of  tomahawk  and  fire  and  Indian  massa- 
cres, he  established  the  Cherrv  Vallev  Academy. 

Eliphalet  Nott  (1798-1804)!  The  popular  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany,  who  by  his 
clear  and  powerful  presentation  of  divine  truth,  clothed 
in  graceful  oratory,  drew  around  him  such  men  as  Ham- 
ilton, Livingston,  Morris,  Clinton,  Wright,  Marcy,  Van 
Buren,  Kent,  Spencer,  Walworth  and  a  host  of  others, 
the  *H'aptains''  of  the  New  York  Legislature  and  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Empire  State,  until  his  church  be- 
came known  as  the  *^ Court  Church,"  as  in  more  recent 
years  during  the  Presidency  of  Beniamin  Harrison  the 
church  of  our  fellow  alumnus  and  of  my  pastor.  Dr. 
Teimis  Hamlin,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  President, 
a  portion  of  his  cabinet  and  other  political  leaders,  was 
nicknnmed  ^^the  Church  of  the  Holv  Cabinet." 

Elir>halet  Nott!       The   Reformer  whose   fervid    elo- 
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cin(»iu*(»  swayed  vast  asscMiihlios  against  intemperance  and 
slav(M-v;-  who,  by  a  single  sermon  overthrew  the  old 
Dutch  cust<mi  in  Albany  of  ^'funeral  feasts,"  and  in  his 
oration  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  set  in  mo- 
tion the  forces  that  outlawed  and  destroyed  duelling  in 
New  V<»rk. 

Kliphalet  Nott  (1S()4-G(;) !  The  greatest  of  college 
presi(l(»nts.  who,  taking  hold  of  Union  in  the  days  of  its 
fe(»blen(»ss,  lifted  it  up  to  a  conspicuous  place  among 
AuHM-ican  institutions  of  learning. 

AVIiose  jirofound  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled 
him  to  tab*  ycmng  men,  whose  overflowing  vigor  other 
institutions  (*ould  not  control,  and  lead  that  energy  into 
lives  of  usf»ful  manhood. 

Filiphah^t  Xott!  The  inventor  who  as  a  recreation 
from  mo]o  arduous  <*ollege  labors,  investigated  the  laws 
of  heat  and  brought  out  more  than  twenty-six  inventions, 
among  them  the  first  base-burning  stove  for  anthracite 
coal. 

It  was,  tlHM'cforr-,  with  eager  anticipations  that  in  1853 
1  (^ntored  the  sophomore  class  of  Union  College.  For 
the  first  vear  1  roomed  and  recited  with  mv  class  in  the 
old  AV<»st  (V)lle^<»,  tliat  stood  near  the  New  York  Central 
liailwav  bridirc*  over  the  Erie  Canal. 

•  * 

The  subsecjuent  junior  and  senior  years  were  spent 
on  the  "Hill."  B(»ing  a  distant  relative  of  Dr.  Nott^s 
wif<».  I  was  invit(Ml  a  numln^r  of  times  to  dine  with  the 
familv  and  also  met  them  in  societv. 

The  first  time  I  was  invited  to  Dr.  Nott's  house,  I 
went  with  awe  and  trepidation,  but  his  cordial  greeting 
at  once  i>laced  me  at  my  ease,  and  thereafter  I  visited 
him  with  the  joy  of  a  boy  going  to  his  father.  And  in 
ISilS,  when,  in  the  First  Presbvterian  Church  of  Shenec- 
tady.  I  was  set  ai)art  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Dr.  Nott 
))resided  and  placed  his  venerable  hands  on  my  head  in 
or<lination. 

Kr<;m  ^^7h]  to  my  graduation,  in  1855,  I  saw  much  of 
him.  Ills  occasional  i)reaching — his  prayers  and  talks 
in  Clin)H»l — his  l(»ctures  to  the  senior  class,  so  full  of  wis- 
dom and  practical  every-day  common  sense,  his  manage- 
m(»nt  of  the  studtmts  witlumt  seeming  to  manage,  his 
svni])athy  and  n^ady  aid  in  trouble,  his  venerable  appear- 
ance;— all  attra(»te<l  and  held  the  affections  and  lovaltv 
of  his  stu<lents,   so   that  the  character  with  which  mv 
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boyish  fancy  had  clothed  him  stood  the  test  of  this  closer 
acquaintance. 

And  when,  in  after  years,  I  met  from  time  to  time 
some  of  the  great  men  of  our  own  and  European  lands 
and  measured  them  u[)  to  Dr.  Nott,  1  was  gratified  to 
feel  that  in  completeness  of  character,  excelling  in  so 
many  departments  of  activity,  not  one  of  them  surpassed 
our  beloved  and  venerated  preceptor  of  other  days — 
President  P^liphalet  Nott. 

President  Ka3^mond :  He  who  is  now  to  speak  to  you 
has  carried  the  name  of  Union  College  to  another  coun- 
try, representing  there  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer,  formerly  Minister 
to  Holland. 

HON.    SA:\TUEL    R.    THAYER. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  con- 
tribute anything  of  real  value  to  this  occasion.  My 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Nott  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  class  room;  i!i  fact,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  would  have 
known  him  personally  at  all  exce])t  for  two  incidents 
which  occurred  during  my  college  experience,  which  I 
shall  ]>resently  relate. 

At  the  time  f  entered  college.  Dr.  Nott  was  about 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  our  chief  instructor 
in  Kames'  **P]Iements  of  Criticism'';  it  was  a  common 
saying  among  the  boys  that  if  there  was  any  toi)ic  that 
the  Doctor  rarely  touched  upon  in  his  lectures,  it  was 
Kames.  This,  of  course,  was  an  exaggeration.  How- 
over,  as  y\r.  Seward  has  already  observed,  the  Doctor 
made  it  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  i>hilosophizing, 
mostly  in  the  nature  of  observations  uj^on  life,  with 
suggestions  and  hints  of  gi'eat  value  to  those  who  had 
the  wisdom  to  heed  them.  I  remember  he  was  very 
em])hatic  in  his  condemnation  of  anything  like  a  slavisli 
devotion  to  books.  He  said  young  men  should  learn  to 
think  bevond  books;  that  books  were  onlv  aids  in  the 
acciuisition  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  young  man  whose 
educational  ambition  did  not  reach  beyond  his  college  or 
universitv  diploma  would  amount  to  but  little  in  life. 
He  also  taught  that  the  knowIedg<»  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical value  often  came  from  association  with  men  and 
the  study  of  nature,  reminding  one  continually  of  the 
saying  of  Aeschines,  that  it  is  not  music,  nor  the  gym- 
Tiasia  nor  the  school,  that  moulds  young  men  so  much 
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as  tlio  larger  influence  of  public  example  and  public 
jMoclaniations.  The  Doctor  was,  nevertheless,  very  in- 
sistent upon  a  rigid  obsen^ance  of  all  college  rules,  and 
often  reniarkcMl  that  the  vouna:  men  who  were  the  most 
coiisciciitiously  <l(»votfMl  to  their  college  duties  as  a  rule 
wen»  most  su(M*essfuI  in  life. 

Of  tlie  many  illustrations  he  gave  us  in  proof  of  this 
truth,  from  his  own  jiersonal  experience,  I  recall  but  one. 
In  the  <»arlv  davs  of  the  college  the  students  were  all 
lumsed  in  the  college  buildings.  The  facilities  being  very 
inad(K|uat(»,  it  often  bwame  necessary  to  hear  recitations 
out  of  th(»  regular  hours.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  deliv- 
ering a  lecture  before  the  senior  class  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  most 
interesting  j^art  in  his  lecture,  the  peroration,  the  break- 
fast bell  rang.  The  Doctor  soon  discovered  signs  of 
restlessness  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  class, 
when  he  stopped  suddenly  and  said :  ** Those  of  you  who 
value  your  l)reakfast  noiv  more  than  you  do  listening  to 
the  remnant  of  my  lecture  are  at  liberty  to  go."  Where- 
u|)on,  out  of  the  class  of  seventy-five,  seventy-three  left 
immediately.  Of  the  two  remaining,  one  was  Francis 
AVayland,  who  subsecpiently  became  President  of  Brown 
University,  a  man  of  groat  note  in  the  world,  and  the 
other  a  young  man  who  also  reached  high  distinction,  but 
whose  name  I  do  not  recall  (Judge  Nott  has  just  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  an  eminent 
jurist  and  publicist  of  fifty  years  ago,  at  one  time  United 
States  Secretary  of  War  and  Treasuiy),  neither  do  I 
remember  that  the  Doctor  informed  us  what  became  of 
the  other  seventv-three. 

He  was  aa  ^excellent  administrative  officer,  very  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  men  at  all  stages  of  life,  and  es- 
jiecially  tactful  in  composing  dissensions  among  young 
men. 

The  most  notable  illustration  of  his  power  in  this  di- 
rection, within  my  knowledge,  was  the  case  of  the  young 
colored  man  who  came  to  Union  from  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  and  sought  admission  to  our  class.  Tlie 
Faculty  knew  very  little  of  this  University  at  the  time; 
but  finding  it,  on  investigation,  to  be  a  regularly  char- 
tered institution,  and  that  the  young  man's  certificate  of 
stjniding  was  in  duo  form,  he  was  prima  facie  entitled  to 
admission.  But  the  fact  of  his  being  colored  embar- 
rassed Dr.  Ilickok,  the  acting  president,  and  he  referred 
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the  question  of  his  admission  to  Dr.  Nott.  As  the  Doe- 
tor  was  no  longer  acting  president  of  the  college,  he  de- 
clined at  first  to  assume  the  responsibility.  The  ques- 
tion was  then  referred  to  the  Faculty,  and  afterwards, 
as  I  understood,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  in  the 
last  analysis  of  the  case,  put  the  responsibility  upon  Dr. 
Nott  and  he  assumed  it.  Meanwhile,  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing was  exhibited  throughout  the  college  over  the  ques- 
tion, and  especially  in  our  class.  The  Southern  students 
and  those  who  sympathized  with  them  organized  against 
his  admission.  We,  in  turn,  organized  against  them,  and 
in  support  of  the  young  man's  claims.  Committees  were 
appointed  representing  the  views  of  both  parties.  These 
committees  visited  Dr.  Nott.  What  the  Doctor  said  to 
the  opposition  committee  we  never  learned,  but  he  told 
us  that  he  found  them  very  prejudiced  and  indisposed  to 
reason  upon  the  subject;  that  his  sympathies  were  wholly 
with  us,  for  he  knew  no  reason  why  a  colored  man  who 
had  an  ambition  for  a  liberal  education  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  solely  on  account  of  his  color ;  the  Doctor 
said  that  every  member  of  the  college  had  a  right  to  be 
heard  on  the  matter,  and  in  dealing  with  those  who  op- 
posed our  view,  while  they  were  influenced  by  prejudice, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  theirs  was  an  honest 
prejudice,  the  result  of  environment  and  education.  He 
further  said  that  as  our  class  was  primarily  interested, 
he  wished  that  we  would  make  an  effort  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter ourselves.  While  he  would  not  say  that  our  disposi- 
tion of  it  would  be  final,  he  thought  it  would  materially 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question.  We  replied  that  we 
had  no  confidence  in  our  ability  to  bring  the  other  side 
over  to  our  way  of  thinking,  for  we  had  tried  that  to  our 
satisfaction,  their  opposition  being  based  wholly  on  the 
question  of  color;  but  if  he  desired  us  to  make  a  still 
further  effort,  we  would  do  so  and  report  to  him  the  re- 
sult. Several  days  went  by  without  anything  further 
being  said  pro  or  con  when,  quite  to  my  surprise,  one 
morning  the  young  man  appeared  in  our  class  and  con- 
tinued thereafter  without  objection.  How  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  brought  about  I  never  learned.  It  was  said 
that  he  furnished  evidence  to  our  opponents  that  he  was 
of  French  and  Indian  extraction,  but  this  we  doubted, 
for  up  to  that  date  his  identity  with  the  African  race  had 
never  been  questioned.  However  this  may  be,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  the  diplomatic  skill  and 
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judgment  of  Dr.  Nott  alone  that  relieved  the  college  from 
what  was  then  believed  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  predica- 
ment. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Republican  Club  episode.  Several  weeks  after  Mr. 
Jjincoln's  nomination  at  Chicago,  there  was  very  general 
apathy  prevalent  all  through  the  East,  based  upon  the 
feeling  that  the  nomination  should  have  gone  to  Gov- 
ernor Seward,  as  the  universally  recognized  leader  of 
the  i)arty  and  the  best  exponent  of  its  i^rinciples.  Believ- 
ing that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  a  number  of  students  of  Republican  sympa- 
thies assembled  one  evening  to  consider  the  project  of 
forming  a  Republican  Club.  The  decision  being  favor- 
able to  such  action,  a  few  evenings  thereafter  an  organ- 
ization took  place,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  election  of  officers.  Somehow,  without  any  con- 
nivance on  our  part,  knowledge  of  the  fact  got  into  the 
newspapers  and  finally  reached  Dr.  Nott.  As  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Club,  I  was  notified,  with 
others,  to  call  on  the  president.  He  said  while  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  us  i)olitically,  he  regretted  very  much  that 
we  had  taken  this  step  without  first  consulting  him.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  that  a  college  was  the  proj^er  place 
for  a  political  club;  that  we  were  there  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  our  activities  had  better  be  confined  to  our 
legitimate  duties.  Besides,  if  a  Republican  Club  was 
tolerated  in  the  institution,  students  of  opposite  y3olitical 
views  would  have  an  cijual  right  to  organize,  and  he  felt 
that  the  result  in  the  end  would  be  exceedingly  mischiev- 
ous. He  asked  us  to  give  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, and  if  on  reflection  we  found  his  view  to  be  correct, 
he  hoped  the  organization  would  disband.  It  is  almost 
unnecessarv  to  sav  that  on  reflection  we  coincided  with 
the  Doctor's  views,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  RepubU- 
can  Club  in  College. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  two  cases  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  exceedingly  characteristic  of  Dr.  Nott, 
illustrating  what  I  have  long  felt  to  be  his  distinguishing 
attrilnite,  great  moral  power.  He  was  an  excellent  dis- 
eij)linarian,  but  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  he  never 
attempted  to  enforce  discipline  in  any  other  way  than 
by  direct  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  pupils,  a  meth- 
od consistent  with  the  leading  ])urpose  of  his  life,  that  of 
inspiring  young  men  with  an  ambition  for  higher  ideals 
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and  greater  nobleness  of  life,  in  tiie  attainment  of  which 
scholarship  is  only  an  adjunct. 

He  was  a  great  man  in  every  sense,  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence in  his  day  and  generation;  and  that  influence  still 
lives.  I  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  join 
in  this  conmaemoration. 


CH^VPTEB  XX. 

PUESIDKNCY  OF  DR.  LAUREKS  P.  HICKOK. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Xott,  the  College  seemed  to  enter 
upon  a  new  struggle  for  its  life.  After  1860  many  influ- 
ences had  been  at  work  depleting  its  strength  and 
destroying  its  i)restige.  Cliief  among  these  was  the 
Civil  \Var,  which  for  reasons  already  given,  decreased 
the  number  of  students  and  interfered  seriously  with 
the  work  of  instruction.  Scarcely  less  important, 
so  far  as  the  life  of  the  institution  was  concerned, 
was  the  failing  powers  of  the  man  who  for  sixty 
years  had  been  in  supreme  control.  During  those 
years  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  done  little  more 
than  register  the  will  and  ratify  the  acts  of  the 
President,  and  the  results  had  abundantly  justified  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course.  When,  however,  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age  compelled  the  President  to 
withdraw,  in  part,  at  least,  from  such  autocratic  control, 
the  Board  seemed  unprepared  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  acting  upon  its  own  initiative.  It  is  true  that  after 
1861  Dr.  Hickok  was  called  the  Acting  President,  but 
w-hile  Dr.  Nott  still  lived  the  authority  was  divided,  and 
this  resulted  in  still  further  complicating  the  situation, 
so  that  at  a  critical  time  the  government  of  the  College 
lacked  unity  and  strength.  One  who  reads  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  during  this  period  realizes  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  many  of  its  proceedings,  the  absence  of  a  clearly 
defined  and  sustained  policy.  Various  enterprises  were 
undertaken  only  to  be  abandoned  after  apparently  little 
effort.  The  College,  missing  the  strong  hand  which  had 
guided  it  in  the  past,  was  evidently  drifting,  at  the  very 
time  when  everything  depended  upon  ability  to  hold  on 
its  course.  It  is  idle  now  to  try  to  fix  responsibility  for 
such  a  situation.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  it  was  in- 
evitable, considering  the  conditions  which  had  previous- 
ly existed,  and  the  general  confusion  growing  out  of  the 
national  struggle  for  existence.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  divided  councils  took  the  place  of 
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a  dominating  will,  and  desultory  efforts  took  the  place 
of  a  determined,  aggressive  and  persistent  policy.  The 
later  history  of  Union  College  cannot  be  understood  un- 
less one  recognizes  the  demoralizing  influence  of  this  un- 
fortunate confusion  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
for  several  years  prior  to  Dr.  Nott's  death. 

On  March  5,  1866,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nott,  Dr.  Hickok  was  elected  President  of  the  College. 
When  he  came  to  the  College  as  Vice-President  in  1852, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  had  been  chosen  by 
Dr.  Nott  as  his  successor,  and  it  was  claimed  by  some 
that  the  succession  was  not  made  contingent  upon  Dr. 
Nott's  death,  but  that  the  President  would  soon  resign 
in  favor  of  the  Vice-President.  Whether  or  not  there 
was  any  such  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  has  never 
been  made  clear.  The  fact  that  some  believed  that  such 
an  agreement  had  been  made,  did  not  tend  to  promote 
harmony  and  good  will  as  year  after  year  passed  with- 
out any  formal  transfer  of  the  office.  The  friends  of  Dr. 
Hickok  claimed  that  his  appointment  as  Acting  President 
did  not  suffice  so  long  as  Dr.  Nott  remained  as  titular 
head  of  the  College. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  contention  because  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  factional  feeling  which  for  many  years 
worked  against  the  prosperity  of  the  College.  What- 
ever the  cause,  it  is  significant  that  when,  at  last.  Dr. 
Hickok  was  formkllv  elected  President,  it  was  bv  a  di- 
vided  vote,  and  it  is  still  more  significant  that,  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  motion  was  passed 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  a  change  in  the 
Charter  of  the  College,  making  the  tenure  of  office  of 
President  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Trustees,  rather 
than,  as  formerly,  upon  the  will  or  good  conduct  of  the 
President.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hickok 's 
administration  did  not  begin  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Had  the  conditions  been  all  that  he  could 
desire,  still  his  task  would  have  been  far  from  easy,  for 
he  was  the  successor  of  a  man  whose  name  had  been 
identified  with  the  College  for  sixty-two  years,  and  whose 
reputation  as  an  administrator  was  unequalled  among 
American  colleges.  Dr.  Hickok  was  a  man  of  extraord- 
inary intellectual  vigor,  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  as 
profound  a  thinker  as  this  country  had  produced.  His 
metaphysical  treatises  were  the  accepted  text  books  in 
other  colleges.     It  would  be  no  disparagement  of  such 
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a  man  to  say  that  he  was  not  also  a  man  of  affairs,  that 
he  lacked  the  peculiar  ability  required  for  executive  ef- 
ficiency. Whether  or  not  Dr.  Hickok  possessed  the  nec- 
essary administrative  qualities  does  not  concern  us,  es- 
pecially since  he  retained  the  Presidency  but  two  years, 
resigning  in  1868  in  fulfillment  of  a  purpose  long  enter- 
tained by  him  to  retire  from  active  service  at  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  connected  with  Union  College 
for  seventeen  years.  His  great  work  was  done  in  the 
class  room  and  through  his  writings,  and  he  lives  today 
in  the  grateful  regard  of  hundreds  who  came  under  the 
influences  of  his  clear  and  vigorous  thought.  The  fol- 
lowing **  Appreciation "  of  Dr.  Hickok 's  Life  and  Labors 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  Union  College : 

Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson,  in  his  recent  able 
work  on  American  Literature,  concludes  a  brief  reference 
to  the  philosophical  writings  of  Dr.  Hickok  with  these 
words:  *  Hickok  has  done  more  than  anv  other  man  to 
spread  Kantianism  in  America;  and  his  influence — di- 
rectly, and  through  his  followers,  Drs.  Seelye  and  Bascom 
— ^has  probably  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican writer  in  this  department  of  thought.'  To  be  thus 
associated  with  the  name  of  Kant  in  America  is  sufficient 
to  give  to  any  man  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  think- 
ers of  his  country.  But,  to  be  acknowledged  as  leader 
and  master  bv  such  men  as  Julius  H.  Seelve,  the  fa- 
mous  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  John  Bascom, 
the  eminent  ex-President  of  the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin, 
both  of  whom  have  inspired  by  their  published  works  and 
personal  instruction  a  remarkably  large  number  of  the 
present  generation  of  teachei-s  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  America,  is  an  honor  indeed. 

Dr.  Hickok  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  phil- 
osophic temper.  Early  in  life  he  easily  gave  himself  up 
to  quiet  meditation  and  prolonged  thought,  yet  there 
never  was  the  least  sign  of  philosophic  pride  in  his  make- 
up. Wlien,  after  many  years  of  study  and  reflection,  he 
published  his  ** Rational  Psychology, "which  was  probably 
his  most  original  work,  he  said  of  it  in  his  preface,  **It  is 
intended  onlv  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  current  of 
rational  philosoi)hie  speculation,  and  is  silently  cast  into 
the  stream  of  thought,  to  flow  on  with  it,  if  found  to 
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be  congenial,  or  to  l)c  tlirown  ashore  if  it  prove  only  as  a 
foreijni,  cinnlKM'in^  drift  upon  its  surface." 

I  ^aureus  P(ms<mis  llickok  was  l)orn  in  Bethel,  a  small 
town  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  December  29th, 
1798.  Eliphalet  Xott,  his  immediate  predecessor  as 
President  of  T7ni(m  Collejre,  was  born  in  Ashford,  an 
erjually  obscure  village  In  the  same  State.  Two  of  Dr. 
Ilickok's  <levoted  ])upils  in  after  years,  Julius  H.  Seelye, 
whom  we  liav<»  ahvadv  mentioned,  and  (Marke  Seelve,  the 
only  President  thus  far  of  Smith  College,  also  first  saw 
the  liffht  of  day  in  little  Bethel.  A  short  distance  from 
Hickok's  home,  in  an  adjoining  county,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  other  members  of  that 
distingiiished  family.  The  second  President  of  Amherst 
Colleg(»  was  born  on  a  little  farm  in  Barkhamstead,  an 
insignificant  village  a  few  miles  from  Bethel.  What  por- 
tion of  America  with  an  ec|ual  number  of  inhabitants  has 
protUiced  so  many  men  eminent  in  Church  and  State  as 
the  obscure  towns  hidden  away  among  the  hills  of  north- 
west(»rn  ('onn(»<*ti<Mit  i 

Voung  Ilickok  possesseil  l)y  nature  a  fine  physique 
and  a  vigorous  constitution.  TTis  early  life,  spent  in  the 
open  air  of  the  country,  greatly  added  to  these  powers. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  devoted  himself  for  the  major  part 
of  his  career  almost  exclusively  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
study,  he  hardly  knew  what  a  sick  day  was  during  all 
this  i^eriod.  lie  was  as  sturdy  at  eighty-five  as  most  men 
at  fif tv. 

Wh<>n  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  two  events  oc- 
curred which  mark  an  important  epoch  in  his  history. 
He  joined  of  his  own  prompting  the  village  church  of 
his  native  town,  and  graduated  from  Union  College.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  been  unsettled  as  to  what  profession 
he  would  choose  for  his  life  work.  On  reaching  home 
from  Schenectady  he  immediately  began  to  prepare  for 
the  Christian  ministrv. 

In  a(*<'ordanc(»  with  the  custom  of  the  time  before 
special  schools  had  been  established  for  the  training  of 
theological  students,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
and  guidance  of  a  neighboring  pastor,  who  taught  him 
theology,  honiiletics,  and  pastoral  charge.  Occasionally 
he  acted  as  a  su])])ly  for  neiG:hboring  churches  that  were 
too  poor  to  suppoit  a  regular  pastor.  In  1822  he  married 
]\riss  Klizaheth  Tayler,  of  his  native  village,  and  was 
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ordained  over  the  little  church  at  Kent,  not  far  from  his 
o^\^l  home.  There  he  lived  for  nearly  five  years,  attend- 
ing conscientiously  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  up  an  extensive  course  of  general  philo- 
sophical studies. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  service  he  was  called  to 
the  larger  church  at  Litchfield,  over  which  Lyman 
Beecher  had  for  many  years  presided.  There  he  re- 
mained seven  years,  working  with  quiet  but  tireless  en- 
ergy at  his  chosen  tasks.  Meanwhile,  so  well  known 
had  he  become  as  a  broad-minded  and  able  thinker  that, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  was  called  to  be  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Western  Reserve  College,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  During  his  connection  with  this  institution,  which 
lasted  eight  years,  he  laid  the  foundations  for  those  pro- 
found and  elaborate  philosophical  essays  that  afterwards 
gave  him  a  commanding  position  in  the  world  of  spec- 
ulative thought. 

But  it  was  at  Auburn  Seminary  and  Union  College 
that  he  exerted  his  greatest  influence.  To  the  former  in- 
stitution he  was  called  in  1844  as  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  to  the  latter  as  Vice-President  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  1852,  becoming  the  President  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Nott  some  years  later.  At  Auburn  he  had  among 
his  pupils  such  men  as  his  nephew,  Julius  H.  Seelye,  who 
later  devoted  himself  to  the  elaborating  of  his  philosophy, 
and  Robert  Russell  Booth,  who  was  for  over  forty  years 
a  leading  minister  in  New  York  City,  a  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and  very  prominent  also 
in  educational  circles.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge his  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Hickok,  as  is  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  University  Place  Church,  Dr.  George  Alex- 
ander. 

Soon  after  taking  up  his  work  at  Auburn,  Hickok 
published  his  first  volume  in  Philosophy,  the  ** Rational 
Psychology.''  What  he  ]ioi)ed  to  accomplish  by  this  work 
(and  this  was  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  all  his  writings) 
is  well  stated  in  the  preface,  from  which  we  quote:  *It 
would  doubtless  be  an  arrogant  assumption  for  any 
one,  at  the  present  age,  to  affirm  that  from  his  stand- 
point all  truth  may  be  discovered,  and  a  full  encyclo- 
pedia of  science  may  from  thence  be  inspired.  Each 
thinker  attains  a  portion  only  of  all  truth,  and  as  it  is 
viewed  from  his  position,  and  it  can  only  be  from  the 
collected  attainments  of  many  that  we  gradually  mount 
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to  hi|B:her  stations,  and  reach  to  more  comprehensive  con- 
clusions. Not  the  man,  but  thinking  humanity,  is  the 
true  jihilosojiher.  The  tributary  streams  of  ages  go  to 
makf*  up  the  full  flow  of  philosophic  thinking,  and  at 
length  this  may  pour  itself  into  what  yet,  to  finite  intelli- 
gence, shall  ever  be  a  shoreless  ocean.  The  preparation 
and  liubliration  of  this  work  has  been  under  the  full 
influence  of  these  considerations.  It  is  not  expected  that 
it  will  be  of  any  interest  to  the  many:  sufficient  quite  if 
it  reach  and  occupy  the  minds  of  the  few,  •  •  ♦  nor 
has  it  been  deemed  that  there  is  here  a  perfected  and 
universally  comprehensive  philosophy;  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  true  direction  is  here  taken,  and  it  is 
also  liof»ed  that  some  progress  has  been  gained  towards 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  that  position  from  which 
the  complete  science  of  all  the  sciences,  if  ever  to  be  con- 
summated, must  at  length  be  perfected.' 

Following  tlie  '*  Rational  Psy<*l)ology,"  came  "The  Sci- 
oiu'i'  of  Miml.''  and,  at  somewhat  irregular  interx^als, 
'* Moral  Sricnce,"  '^Rational  Cosmolog}',"  **('reator  and 
Creation,''  "Hnmanitv  Immortal,"  and  '*Logic  and  Rea- 
srm." 


This  is  ovid(»ntIy  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  de- 
tailefl  analysis  of  these  works,  or  to  attempt  any  serious 
criticism  of  the  svsteni  of  philosophy  expounded  in 
thoni.  AH  we  shall  try  to  do  is  to  describe  briefly  a  few 
of  Dr.  Ilickok's  leading  thoughts. 

The  chief  problem  of  pliiloso]>hy  is  now  and  always 
has  been,  how  to  account  for  the  relation  of  mind  to 
matter.  Hegel,  the  great  apostle  of  post-Kantian  ideal- 
ism, starting  with  the  syjontaneousness  of  thought,  main- 
tained that  the  world  is  external Iv  what  the  mind  is  in- 
ternally.  Silencer,  beginning  at  the  opposite  pole, 
sought  to  show  that  the  mind  is  internally  what  the 
world  is  externallv.  Both  of  these  thinkers  assumed 
that  the  laws  of  the  external  and  internal  worlds  are 
essentially  identical,  the  one  finding  them  in  mind  alone, 
and  the  other  in  matter.  Both,  however,  came  upon  the 
same  insii])eral)l('  difficulty.  Neither  of  them  could  ex- 
plain how  there  can  be  any  possible  connection  between 
these  two  worlds. 

II(Me  Ilickok  came  in  with  the  thought  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  relation  of  these  two  systems  to  one  an- 
other must  be  found  outside  of  both.  In  other  words, 
h«»  Tuaintaiiied  that  a  ])rincii)le  above  the  subjective  world 
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of  Hegel  and  the  objective  world  of  Spencer  must  be 
discovered  from  which  the  laws  of  both  are  to  be  de- 
rived. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  he  found  in  the  study  of 
psychology.  For,  whenever  any  mind  makes  the  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  science,  it  is  limited  in  its  data  to 
what  it  finds  given  within  itself.  This  it  discovers,  either 
directly  through  experience,  or  indirectly  through  a 
faculty  that,  on  the  occasion  of  some  concrete  experi- 
ence, can  see  that  which  must  antecede  all  possible  ex- 
perience. AVhat  this  highest  faculty  is,  and  what  it 
makes  known  to  us,  the  study  of  psychology  can  alone 
reveal. 

The  question  then  is.  What  is  involved  in  every 
process  of  cognition?  Hickok  answers  the  question  by 
pointing  out  that  the  mind  is  both  i)assive  and  active 
in  every  such  process.  It  is  passive,  in  that  the  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  etc.,  that  it  experiences,  originate  in  a 
source  outside  of  itself.  For  the  mind  will  remain 
dormant  unless  aroused  by  impressions  from  something 
without.  It  is  also  active  for  the  reason  that  perception 
is  impossible  without  a  mind  to  perceive.  In  other 
words,  the  external  world  must  furnish  the  mind  with 
the  sensuous  content,  and  the  mind,  through  its  capacity 
for  si)ontaneous  action,  must,  as  it  were,  take  the  given 
content  into  itself.  It  is  in  this  wav  that  the  mind  comes 
to  know  that  the  sensation  is. 

After  the  mind  has  gotten  hold  of  the  sensation,  the 
next  step  in  the  process  is  thinking.  Here  the  spontane- 
ousness  of  the  mind  comes  still  more  clearly  to  view. 
Thinking  is  the  i)rocess  by  which  the  mind  refers  the 
sensations  it  has  experienced  to  the  things  as  their  quali- 
ties, and  then  connects  the  things  together  into  a  con- 
tinuous series.  This  it  does  under  certain  assumed  cate- 
gories, such  as  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  eflfect, 
and  the  like.  Sensations  cannot  i)ut  themselves  together 
in  this  mnnner.  It  is  the  result  of  the  si)ontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  thought. 

Ifence,  says  Dr.  Hickok,  Spencer  is  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  the  mind  is  ]nirely  passive  in  cognition,  and  that 
it  results  merelv  from  the  effects  of  an  outside  me- 
chanical  force.  Heii:el  e(iually  errs  in  claiming  that 
the  mind  in  cognition  is  wholly  active,  generating  from 
itself  its  entire  content.  The  facts  of  psychoIog>%  he 
asserts,  clearly  show  that  the  passivity  and  activity  of 
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tlie  iiiiiid  are  two  (Mniiplementary  facts,  always  present 
in  everv  a<'t  of  knowled're.  There  can  be  no  transition 
from  tlie  internal  to  the  external,  if  we  begin  with  either 
as  the  first  principle.  We  must  look  to  something  higher 
than  either  to  exphiin  the  facts. 

Xow,  when  we  ^o  a  little  deei)er  into  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  says  Ilickok,  we  discover  that,  back  of  the 
power  to  experi<'nee  .sensations  which  we  may  call  the 
sense,  and  hack  of  the  jKiwer  to  unite  these  sensations 
into  pen-eptions  and  to  connect  the  i)erceptions  together 
into  s^encral  conceptions  which  we  may  call  the  under- 
standing, is  the  faculty  of  the  Heason,  which  enables  its 
pos.ses.sor  to  gain  a  priori  knowknlge,  knowledge  that 
transcends  tlu»  temporal  and  local,  and  rises  into  the 
realm  of  the  permanent  and  universal.  It  does  not  deal 
with  changeable  facts,  but  innnutable  principles.  The 
Reason,  therefore,  and  the  Reason  alone,  can  furnish  the 
ultimate  ground  upon  which  both  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal worlds  rest.  For  it  alone,  on  the  occasion  of  ex- 
perience, can  bi»hohl  the  a  priori  conditions  of  all  ex- 
perience. It  alone  can  tell  what  may  be  experienced  and 
what  inav  not  be. 

Moreov(»r,  Reason  alone  knows  itself,  because  it  has 
its  own  (*onfcnt  within  itself.  Jt  does  not  know  through 
relations,  as  tlu»  un<lerstan<ling  does,  or  through  the 
*  affections'  of  the  bodily  organism,  as  the  sense  does, 
but  in  its  own  uni(jue  way,  intuitively  and  absolutely 
without  any  need  ot  anything  else,  to  complete  its  knowl- 
edge. Reason,  therefore,  in  ])rescribing  the  conditions 
of  all  ])ossible  ex]»eri(»nc(»,  is  the  true  organon  of  ])hiloso- 
pliy,  and  its  adoj^tion  as  such  does  away  with  the  irre- 
c(»ncilal)l(*  antai>;(/nisms  involved  in  all  i)revious  systems. 

But  R«»ason,  llickok  continues,  not  only  knows,  but 
wills.  R(»as(m  is  ])ersonalitv.  Tt  is  self-active  as  well 
as  s(»lf-knowing.  and  bv  its  verv  nature  must  manifest 
itself,  it  is  another  name  for  God,  who  mav  well  be 
called  the  Absolute  Reason.  Rv  virtue  of  His  verv  na- 
tnrc  as  Al)solutc  R(»ason,  He  is  absolute  will,  and  thus 
(•relative  will. 

Spac(»  and  times  according  to  llickok,  are  the  capacity 
of  th(»  reason  for  its  own  self-limitation.  Thev  come  into 
(»xist<»nc(»  as  definite  i)lace  and  period,  only  by  the  self- 
manifesting  act  of  Reason.  The  external  world  consists 
of  ccMtain  mechanical  '^forces"  that  Reason,  or  God,  has 
created  and  put  into  sj)ace.    These  atoms,  or  centers  of 
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for(!e,  by  their  combinations,  form  all  bodies  both  or- 
ganic and  inorganic.  Superinduced  upon  these  me- 
chanical forces  is  a  special  vital  force  which  forms  or- 
ganisms, and  these  organisms  manifest  in  due  time  the 
lower  attributes  of  mind,  terminating  in  the  sense  and 
understanding.  All  goes  on  according  to  Reason,  be- 
cause the  Reason  has  creatively  adapted  the  internal 
constitution  of  things  to  the  constitution  of  the  external 
world.  All  that  sense  and  understanding  can  do  is  to 
act  rationally  without  knowing  the  reason  for  their  ac- 
tion. Only  when  a  being  becomes  human  by  the  addition 
of  Reason  to  his  other  powers,  and  is  thus  raised  theo- 
retically to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Creator,  can  he  see 
the  ground  for  any  valid  explanation  of  the  universe. 

Applying  these  ideas  to  the  field  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics, Hickok  pointed  out  that  there  can  be  no  room  for 
freedom  and  morality  in  the  universe,  unless  the  mind 
can  find  within  itself  an  ultimate  rule  of  action.  The 
will  is  wholly  passive  in  relation  to  the  appetites,  desires 
and  passions  of  the  body.  When  these  alone  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  always  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  But  the  human  mind,  being  endowed  with 
Reason,  can  put  the  claims  of  Reason  uj)  against  the 
claims  of  the  senses.  It  sees  that  it  should  always  be 
true  to  itself.  There  thus  exists  in  man  a  true  alterna- 
tive, the  demand  that  Reason  should  always  realize  itself. 
The  ultimate  ethical  law.  therefore,  is,  act  wortliv  of  the 
aj>probation  of  your  own  spirit.  Everything  is  wrong, — 
wrung  nut  of  its  ri2:ht  ])lace — that  is  not  in  accord  with 
Ifeason,  and  everything  is  right  that  is  in  harmony  with 
Reason.  In  fact,  mnn  has  the  same  ground  for  his  action 
that  Ood  has  for  His,  who  has  created  a  cosmos  ^ whose 
reason  and  end  is  that  it  is  worthy  of  His  own  accept- 
ance and  ai>))robation.' 

Of  the  Hickokian  system  of  philosophy  in  general,  it 
is  correct  to  say,  as  another  has  well  said,  that  Dr.  Hick- 
ok's  historical  significance  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  tint  his 
system  is  the  first  thoroughly  scientific  attempt  to  make 
the  starting-^^oint  of  religion — the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God — the  first  j)rinciple  of  philosophy.  It  was  his 
lifelong  endeavoi*  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  a  sound 
theism  are  the  valid  ])rinciples  of  science,  and  must  be 
assumed  as  true  in  every  consistent  process  of  thought. 
To  him  the  word  Reason  was  svnonvrnous  with  the  word 
t^nirit,  and  the  only  true  philosophy  was  a  spiritual  philos- 
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oi)liy.  No  man,  in  his  opinion,  could  really  become  a 
]>liil(KSoi)ber  and  begin  to  see  things  as  they  are,  until  the 
spark  of  Reason  within  him  had  developed  into  a  steady 
and  persistent  flame. 

From  tlu»  outset  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  and  think- 
er, Hickok  made  nmch  of  his  theory  of  the  State.  For 
he  regarded  the  State  as  one  of  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial institutions  of  man.  ile  maintained  that  it  is  not  a 
human  j)roduct,  but  is  of  divine  origin — in  the  sense  that 
every  man  is  so  made  that,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  he 
is  inseparably  related  to  his  fellows.  He  defined  the 
Stnt(»  ns  the  organic  unity,  or  universal  brotherhood,  of 
man,  and  he  made  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  State 
synonymous  with  the  growth  and  perfection  of  this 
l)rotherliood.  fnasmuch  as  man  does  not  create  the  State, 
he  cannot  dispense  with  it.  All  he  can  do  is  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  and  he  ought  to  change  the  form 
as  often  as  the  good  of  the  State  requires  it.  For  no 
one  form  is  best  for  all  times  and  conditions. 

Dr.  Ilickok's  views  on  this  subject  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lnt(»niational  Law  were  wi<lely  read  in  his  day, 
and  had  great  influence,  especially  with  such  men  as 
William  II.  Seward,  Lincoln's  famous  Secretarj^  of  State. 
For  Seward  was  alwavs  a  devoted  friend  of  Dr.  Hickok, 
both  in  Auburn,  where  Seward's  home  was,  and  at  Union 
('(>lle*»(»,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1820. 

Hickok  was  among  the  first  and  foremost  in  America 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  that  before  a  high  state  of  civ- 
ilization can  be  established  over  the  earth  all  ** interna- 
tional regulations  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  pure  moral- 
ity." Tlie  ultimate  appeal,  he  declares,  must  be  to  the 
])ublic  conscience  of  mankind,  and  not  to  the  force  of 
arms. 

In  ISflT  Dr.  Hickok  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Union 
College  and  went  to  live  in  retirement  at  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  he  was  there  for  many  years  as  influ- 
ential as  a  thinker  as  he  had  been  at  Schenectady.  For 
his  works  became  the  text  l)ooks  used  in  Amherst  College, 
where  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  men  have 
l)e(»n  train(Ml  to  In*  teacliers  of  ])liilosophy  than  in  any 
oIIkm-  similar  institution  in  tlie  country. 

In  co-operation  Avitli  President  Seelye,  he  revised  his 
** Science  of  tlu^  Mind"  and  liis  *' Moral  Science,"  adapt- 
]Uix  thorn  to  a  yonni'^cM-  generation  than  the  one  for  which 
they  were  originally  prejmred.    At  Amherst  he  wrote  his 
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** Logic  and  Reason,''  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
completed  six  chapters  of  a  work  to  which  the  title  *  Rea- 
son and  Revelation'  had  been  given.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  and  the 
intercourse  of  his  friends.  His  pupils  of  former  years 
made  him  frequent  visits,  and  manifested  in  many  ways 
their  unfailing  respect  and  devotion.  Like  Kant,  his 
great  predecessor,  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  rewards  and 
honors  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  On  May  6th,  188vS,  his 
spirit  peacefully  and  triumphantly  separated  itself  from 
its  tired  and  worn  out  earthly  tabernacle,  and  entered 
upon  the  joyful  and  unending  activities  of  another  and 
higher  sphere. 

Dr.  Ilickok  Avas  eminent  as  a  preaclier,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  being  elected  Moderator  of  its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  Troy,  New  York^  in  1856. 
He  was  also  a  successful  College  administrator,  both  as 
President  and  as  an  under  officer.  But  it  is  pre-eminent- 
ly as  a  philospher  that  he  will  be  known  in  the  future,  and 
have  an  enduring  fame  in  the  annals  of  America. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ADMINISTKATIUN   OF  PRF>5II)EXT  AIKEN. 

President  llickok's  retirement  found  the  Trustees 
unprepared  to  name  his  successor.  A  committee  was 
therefore  appoint(Hi  (April  28,  1868)  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  question,  and  as  soon  as  an  agreement 
was  reached  to  make  a  nomination.  It  was  hojied  that 
this  committee?  would  he  ahle  to  j)resent  a  name  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  lioard  in  connection  with 
Annual  Commencement  in  July,  Init  this  hoi)e  was  not  re- 
alized. The  committee  was  therefore  continued,  and 
pending  its  report  the  lion.  Ira  Harris,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board,  assumed  such  executive  duties  as  could  not 
l)e  neglected.  Mr.  Ifarris  was  an  Alumnus  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  had  long  been  one  of  its  most  active  Trustees. 
He  was  therefore  familiar  with  tlie  functions  which  he 
was  askod  to  (»xercise.  lie  had  gaineil  great  distinction 
in  his  i)rofession  as  a  law>'er,  having  been  twice  elected 
to  the  Sui)reme  ('ourt  bench,  and  had  represented  New 
York  in  the  United  States  Senate,  so  that  his  appoint- 
ment as  Provisional  President  gave  the  College  a  widely 
known  and  honored  offi(*ial  head.  It  was  not  until  July, 
1869,  that  the  conmiittee  was  prepared  to  nominate  a 
l)ernianent  President,  and  presented  the  name  of  the 
JU'v,  Charles  A.  Aiken,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Ijiterature  in  Princeton  College.  His  elec- 
tion followed  after  considerable  discussion,  and  he  en- 
tere<l  ui'on  his  dutios  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

It  would  seem  that  no  better  choice  could  have  been 
made,  for  T)r.  Aiken  combined  most  of  the  important 
qualities  whi<*h  the  yu)sition  demanded.  The  report 
which  he  made  to  the  Trustees  at  the  close  of  his  first 
v<' «!'  nl*  s.'Mvicc  ni(»<onl^  such  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  conditions  of  the  ( V)IIe<re  at  that  time,and  incidentally 
reveals  so  iim(*h  of  President  Aiken  himself,  his  native 
rcniicmi'iit,  liis  conciliatory  spii'it.  his  scholarly  ideals,  his 
good  judgment  and  ])ra(*ti(*al  aims,  that  we  print  it  in 
full.    Tt  tells  us  more  about  the  man  and  the  problems 
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which  he  had  undertaken  to  solve  than  we  can  learn  in 
any  other  way. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen:  After  accepting  in  August  last  the  office 
of  President,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  by 
the  Board  a  few  weeks  earlier,  I  made  my  arrangements 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  College  Term  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Term  opened  quietly  and  pleasantly,  and  all 
important  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  several  classes.  I  needed  a  few  weeks  to  fin- 
ish work  on  which  I  was  engaged  at  Princeton,  and  to 
eflFect  a  full  and  final  removal  to  Schenectady.  About 
the  middle  of  October  this  was  accomplished,  and  from 
that  time  I  have  been  engaged  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
in  acquainting  myself  with  my  duties,  relations  and  op- 
portunities, and  doing  the  work  devolved  upon  me. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  here  and  now  to 
the  kindness  and  heartiness  of  my  reception  by  the  Trus- 
tees, the  Faculty,  the  Students,  and  the  Alumni  of  the 
institution,  and  find  in  this  cordiality  great  encourage- 
mient  and  stimulus  for  the  future. 

Although  it  may  not  be  required  by  any  law  or  prece- 
dent of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  every  way  proper  that  a 
formal  report  should  be  made  annually  by  the  President 
to  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
College,  with  suggestions  concerning  its  wants  as  seen 
from  his  point  of  view. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  tfie  diligence  and 
fidelity  with  which  the  instructors  and  oflScers  of  the  in- 
stitution have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  their  sev- 
eral departments.  The  inten-uptions  of  their  service  have 
been,  through  the  favor  of  Providence,  very  few,  and,  in 
making  provision  for  departments  of  instruction  not  per- 
manently organized,  several  of  them  have  volunteered 
to  perform  service  of  considerable  amount,  adding  not  a 
little  to  their  prescribed  labors.  In  the  Fall  Term,  Dr. 
Welch  instructed  the  Senior  Class  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
and  so  satisfactorily  that  the  class,  in  resolutions  com- 
municated to  him  and  to  me,  expressed  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  service.  The  same  class  has  been  taught  by 
Professor  Perkins  during  a  portion  of  the  Summer  Term 
in  studies  not  assigned  by  the  schedule  to  him  or  to  them. 
The  Junior  Class  has  been  voluntarily  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Stanton  in  Political  Economy,  and  by  Professor 
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Whitehome  in  Gnizot's  "Historv  of  Civilization."  Tn- 
tor  Webster  has  rendered  valuable  aid  in  carrying  the 
DP^reshman  Class  through  one  of  the  studies  of  the  Rhe- 
torical department. 

It  is  due  to  the  students  also  that  this  formal  witness 
^should  be  borne  to  the  prevailing  and  increasing  dili- 
gence in  study,  punctuality  in  attendance,  and  sobriety 
sind  good  order  in  conduct,  by  which  they  have  been  char- 
sicterized.    The  number  in  actual  attendance  has  not  been 
3arge — one  hundred  and  thirteen  having  been  actually 
T)resent  during  more  or  less  of  the  year — seven  or  eight 
iave  left  during  the  year,  and  thirty-one  ask  at  your 
liands  their  first  degree  in  arts  or  in  science  at  the  pres- 
ent Commencement.     It  would  be  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  a  few  others  should  close  their 
connection  with  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term.    The  few  cases  of  discipline  that  have  seemed  nec- 
essary have  had  a  salutarv  effect,  and  the  testimonv  of 

•  •  • 

the  instructors  is  very  decided  to  the  improving  moral 
and  intellectual  tone  of  the  College.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  claiming  to  myself  the  credit  of  this;  for,  after  a 
season  of  disorganization,  to  have  any  real  head  again, 
would  certainlv  tend  to  these  verv  results. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  term,  the  examination  was 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  from  abroad, 
whose  written  report  was  submitted  to  the  Board  at  their 
special  meeting  in  April.  Tn  my  judgment,  examina- 
tions of  this  sort  mav  he  made  a  ver\'  effective  auxiliary 

•  •  * 

to  our  educational  course.  If  the  committee  be  earlv  and 
judiciously  selected,  and  attend  more  than  once,  so  as 
really  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  our 
teaching  and  their  results,  important  information  may 
be  secured  to  the  Board,  while  instructors  and  students 
will  feel  the  stimulating  power  of  such  a  scrutiny.  The 
committee  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  some  extent 
to  suggest  the  method  and  course  of  the  examination, 
and  to  participate  in  it  according  to  their  discretion. 
I  would  propose  that  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
first  and  second  (fall  and  winter)  terms  be  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  committee;  while  the  third  ex- 
amination should,  in  my  view,  have  reference  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  student's  fitness  for  and  desert  of  pro- 
motion  to  the  next  stage  in  College  standing. 

T  find  that  students  may  be  admitted  to  College  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year. 
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It  swuis  to  me  tliat  no  student  should  receive  the  honors 
of  the  College  in  course  who  has  not  been  connected  with 
it  long  enough  to  do  some  of  its  prescribed  work,  and 
receive  something  of  its  culture.  The  short  and  broken 
summer  term  of  Senior  year  allows  neither  of  these  re- 
suits  to  be  realized.  I  would  therefore  urge  the  board 
to  enact  tliat  no  student  shall  be  admitted  for  less  than 
the  last  two  terms  of  the  College  course. 

In  order  to  secure  from  the  last  term  of  the  course 
something  more  than  the  last  preparations  for  gradua- 
tion, I  would  i)roi)ose  that  the  second  and  final  examina- 
tion of  tlie  Seniors  be  held,  not  at  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  but  about  a  montli  before  Commencement,  and 
that  it  cover  the  studies  of  the  second  and  third  terms. 
It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  desirable  that  ultimately  the 
examination  that  next  pnxiedes  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees sliould  cover  more  of  the  College  course.  But  for 
the  i>resent,  I  should  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a 
more  serious  change  than  the  one  i)roi)Osed  above. 

The  three  lower  classes  have  been  carrying  on  their 
work  under  tlie  new  scheme  of  studies  devised  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  Seniors  have  been  in  the  main  working 
on  the  old  basis.  Aside  froin  the  fact  that  important 
studies  in  the  schedule  (some  new,  others  old)  are  not 
now  pennanently  assia:ned  to  any  instructor,  slight 
transpositions  and  rearrangements  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  necessary. 

As  the  Board,  at  an  informal  meeting  in  April,  as- 
sign(»d  to  a  special  committee  the  examination  of  the 
whole  subject  of  our  intellectual  and  religious  culture, 
and  the  adequacy  and  adaj^tation  of  our  present  pro- 
vision for  them,  it  would  be  out  of  i)lace  for  me  to  enter 
here  into  a  detailed  suggestion  of  my  views.  In  due 
time,  either  through  the  report  of  your  committee  or 
through  comnumications  of  my  own,  important  topics 
of  this  kind  may  b(»  brought  to  your  notice.  I  will  only 
say  that,  according  to  the  present  arrangement  of  our 
subjects  of  study,  God  and  man  are  very  much  left  out 
of  the  account — no  permanent  ])rovision  being  made  for 
Natural  Tli(»ology,  Christian  Evidences,  Intellectual 
Philosoi)hy,  Political  Science  and  History.  Too  great  a 
range  and  variety  of  work  is  thrown  ui)on  the  Professor 
of  Rhetoric — T^ogic,  Theoretical  Rhetoric,  the  English 
Tjanguago  and  Tiitorature,  with  all  the  individual  drill 
in  Avriting  and  sj .caking,  being  more  than  one  man  ought 
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to  be  expected  to  manage,  even  with  small  classes.  Of 
course  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  may  impose 
severe  limitations  upon  us  for  a  time,  but  we  should  be 
working  out  a  symmetrical  scheme,  and  working  earn- 
estly toward  its  realization. 

The  Engineering  Course  appears  to  be  well  organized 
and  to  be  sustaining  the  high  reputation  of  previous 
years.  Its  valuable  apparatus  can  hardly  be  kept,  even 
by  the  greatest  care,  from  serious  injury  in  the  damp 
rooms  where  it  is  at  present  stored.  It  would  be  a  great 
disaster  to  lose  so  rare  a  collection  from  mould  and 
mildew  and  the  other  natural  attendants  of  such  storage. 
Professor  Staley  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
officers  and  instructors.  Mav  I  ask  vour  attention  to 
two  points.  As  he  has  the  entire  charge  of  an  important 
department,  it  appears  to  me  that  his  special  title  of 
Adjunct  Professor  might  with  ])roi)riety  be  dropped. 
His  compensation  is  now  no  larger  than  pupils  of  his  in 
the  present  graduating  class  are  already  earning  before 
the  conferring  of  their  degrees.  He  has  within  four 
months  been  offered  a  salary  considerably  larger  than 
the  College  is  paying  him.  He  prefers  to  stay,  but  can- 
not be  expected  to  remain  long  against  his  own  interest. 
In  the  existinof  financial  condition  of  the  College,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Treasurer's  rei)ort,  prudent  expenditure  is 
verv  essential.  But,  in  my  view,  it  is  eminent  prudence 
to  keep  our  best  instructors  by  adequate  compensation. 
I  would  urge  that  Professor  Staley 's  salary  be  at  once 
made  $1,500,  with  the  declared  pu!"])ose  of  speedy  ad- 
vancement to  the  full  salarv  of  a  Professor. 

Acting  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  a  real  prudence 
and  economy,  T  would  ui*ge  steady  even  if  moderate 
api^ronriations  tor  the  de])nrtmont  of  Natural  Science 
and  Natural  History.  In  building  up  the  depnrtmput  of 
Natural  History,  Mr.  AVebster  (who  will,  I  think,  honor 
the  College  and  himself  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  scien- 
tific man)  estimates  that  he  shall  need  about  $75  an- 
nually for  the  most  important  periodicals,  $125  for 
books  of  reference,  and  $200  for  tlie  miscellaneous  mate- 
rial required  in  making  and  arranging  his  collections. 
He  is  a  great  worker,  and  I  think  will  most  conscien- 
tiously make  the  most  of  what  is  granted  liim.  Perhaps 
some  liberal  friend  can  be  induced  to  make  this  contri- 
bution to  the  building  u])  of  this  most  important  and 
popular  department. 
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By  recent  action  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Dr.  Lewis' 
salary  was  ]>ut  for  the  present  at  $2,000.  I  should  great- 
ly prefer  that  this  should  be  done  on  its  merits  (if  the 
case  merits  it,  as  seems  to  me  very  plain)  than  that  it 
should  appear  to  have  been  done  on  my  request.  This 
latter  posture  of  the  case  puts  both  him  and  me  where 
we  do  not  wish  to  stand. 

In  the  recent  reconstruction  of  the  Albany  Medical 
School,  Professor  Perkins  was  urged  to  take  temporari- 
ly the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  His  attend- 
ance would  be  re(iuired  two  days  per  week  from  De- 
cember 1st  to  April  1st.  He  assured  me  that  this  would 
not  interfere  at  all  with  his  duties  at  College.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  important  advantages  to  the  College  might 
result  from  such  a  work  well  done.  If,  for  any  reason, 
it  is  inexpedient  that  tlie  arrangement  be  continued  be- 
yond the  season  for  w^hich  advertisements  are  already 
issued,  will  the  Board  express  themselves  to  this  effect, 
or  impose  such  restrictions  as  may  seem  advisable? 

The  Faculty  have  desired  the  revision  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  pertain  especially  to  students'  rela- 
tions and  duties — with  the  object  of  clearing  away  much 
of  nominal  law  that  is  obsolete,  and  defining  much  that 
is  vague.  They  requested  me  some  months  ago  to  pre- 
l^are  such  a  revision.  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  with 
the  work  of  this  first  year,  and,  besides,  have  been  un- 
certain how  far  I  was  authorized  to  do  any  such  thing. 
I  do  not  at  all  doul)t  the  desirableness  of  the  revision. 
Will  the  Board  direct  and  i)rovide  for  such  a  workt 

I  find  myself  not  imfrequently  embarrassed  in  regard 
to  the  extent  and  limits  of  my  owti  powers  and  func- 
tions, as  related  in  one  direction  to  the  Trustees,  and  in 
the  other  to  the  Faculty  and  Students;  and  similar  un- 
certainty frequently  exists  in  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  Faculty.  The  College  is  unique  in  its  the- 
ory and  organization.  A  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
ground  would  at  least  settle  some  guiding  principles 
more  precisely,  even  if  many  matters  of  detail  must  still 
bo  left  to  the  interpretation  of  common  sense,  or  to  be 
settled  bv  future  definition. 

•  

In  reviewing  the  year,  I  feel  that  I  have  reason'  to  be 
abundantly  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied,  with  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

In  looking  forward,  1  see  a  great  work  to  be  done  in 
two  directions.     This  is  no  surj)rise,  for  I  foresaw  dis- 
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tinctly  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  that  which  I  was 
(perhaps  unwisely)  undertaking.  In  the  first  place,  our 
internal  condition  must  be  made  and  kept  such  as  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  great  con- 
stituency, the  public.  If  we  are  to  be  strong  among  the 
Colleges,  we  must  do  our  work  well  in  the  face  of  a  great 
and  increasing  competition,  and  among  competitors, 
some  of  whom  make  more  of  numbers  than  of  character. 
I  believe  most  firmly  that  a  College  should  do  College 
work,  and  that  alone.  The  low  condition  of  the  Acade- 
mies and  the  competition  of  other  institutions  are  re- 
garded by  some  as  having  made  necessary  the  reception 
of  many  applicants  far  from  qualified.  I  cannot  assent 
to  this  view,  although  I  see  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
large  numbers  who  are  qualified,  and  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  temptation.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  year 
or  more  of  our  course  should  be  given  to  Academy  work. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  result  of  our  policy,  we  warn  well 
prepared  students  not  to  come  here  and  lose  their  time 
and  their  habits  of  study,  and  busy  themselves  with  out- 
side matters,  or  with  dissipation,  because  we  (having 
loaded  our  classes  with  unqualified  men)  cannot  make 
their  better  preparation  a  starting  point.  If  my  view 
is  carried  out  with  no  more  than  moderate  strictness, 
our  numbers  may  not  be  much  increased,  if  even  main- 
tained, for  some  time  to  come,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  if 
we  have  courage  and  principle  enough  to  send  away  some 
tens  or  scores  of  those  who  are  not  ready,  we  shall  fill 
their  places  abundantly  with  men  who  are  prepared  to 
give  four  years  to  College  work.  Our  teachers  must  be 
expected  and  required  to  meet  the  largest  demands  of 
the  best  students  whom  we  can  secure,  or  they  must  give 
place  to  such  as  will. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  a  great  distrust  of  the  policy  of 
paying  out  $1,200  or  $1,500  annually  toward  the  Union 
School,  or  any  other  such  institution.  Our  return  is 
very  small  for  the  amount  ex])ended.  I  see  little  hope 
of  any  important  advance  in  the  quality  of  our  candi- 
dates for  admission  imtil  we  can  have  a  school  estab- 
lished with  endowment  enough  to  make  its  standard  higli 
and  hold  men  to  it. 

In  moral  and  religious  teaching  and  discipline,  wo 
must  be  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence,  and  we  shall 
have  them. 

In  regard  to  our  external  condition,  I  have  greatly  re- 
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fi:r(»tto(l  the  mistaken  views  that  are  prevalent.  The  idea 
lias  been  oncouraRed  that  the  College  is  ver>'  rich;  and, 
of  course,  results  have  been  expected  that  are  possible 
only  to  rich  institutions;  and  giving  to  its  funds  has  been 
<lisc()urji^i»d,  if  not  scout(Ml  as  an  offence.  If  it  is  rich, 
it  is  only  so  in  a  very  uncertain  future,  and,  when  all  the 
future  wealth  is  realized  to  which  the  College  has  any 
l)resent  title,  it  will  only  so  much  the  more  need  large 
revenues  from  new  sources. 

To  give  circulation  to  a  very  modest  suggestion  and 
outline  of  these  views,  a  circular  was  sent  out  in  March 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Finance  Committee.  A  copy 
is  attached  to  tliis  communication. 

The  accommodations  which  we  offer  to  our  students 
are  not  what  they  should  be,  either  in  jmblic  or  in  pri- 
vate. Regard  to  health  and  habits  of  neatness  and  re- 
fined culture  should  i)rompt  us  to  improve  our  students' 
lodgings.  Our  supply  of  water  is  insufficient  and  in- 
ferior. And  some  of  our  other  outside  appurtenances 
might  with  a  slight  exi)enditure  l>e  made  much  neater 
and  less  offensive  and  injurious  to  health.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  students  will  onlv  abuse 
good  and  dc<*ent  a<'(*ommodations  for  the  relief  of  na- 
ture's constant  wants.  A  general  reconstruction  may 
not  be  at  present  (»xi)edient  or  i>racticable,  but  I  think 
should  be  constantly  before  us  as  an  object  of  strong 
desire. 

Several  of  our  recMtation  rooms  are  so  constructed  and 
arranged  as  to  make  both  teaching  and  learning  a  matter 
of  increased  difficulty.  Air,  light,  convenient  disposi- 
tion of  seats,  good  facilities  for  illustration  by  black- 
boards, maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  etc.,  are  essential  to  satis- 
factory and  etTective  work.  In  suitable  and  adequately 
furnisluxl  rooms  the  teacher's  i)Ower  is  husbanded  and 
nuiltii)lied,  and  very  effective  auxiliaries  and  instru- 
inentalities  are  sui)])lied  to  him,  while  the  students'  work 
is  made  attractive  and  inviting,  and  a  constant,  silent 
educating  is  ffoini?  on  that  vields  rich  results.  Grossness 
and  barbarism  are  subdued,  and  quick  sensibilities  and 
fine*  tastes  are  cultivated,  in  addition  to  all  the  direct  re- 
siults  reached  bv  the  teacher. 

The  (lei^aitment  of  Natural  Ilistoiy  will  need  before 
long  to  b(»  put  in  full  i)ossession  of  the  building  designed 
for  it.     The  work  now  do?ie  in  building  up  the  depart- 
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ment  is  done  at  great  disadvantage,  in  rooms  adapted 
and  appropriated  to  other  uses. 

Whenever  the  long  projected  Central  Building  (so 
rapidly  assuming  a  monumental  character)  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, it  seems  to  me  that  expense  will  be  greatly  econ- 
omized, and  convenience  greatly  promoted  by  such  a 
modification  of  previous  plans  as  shall  supply  there,  with 
the  Chapel  and  Alumni  Hall,  accommodations  for  sev- 
eral greatly  needed  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  to- 
gether with  offices  for  the  Treasurer,  Registrar,  etc.  I 
would  further  urge  that,  among  the  objects  to  be  most 
speedily  secured,  should  be  an  adequate  and  safe  Library 
building,  which  might  accommodate  the  students' 
libraries  with  our  own.  All  of  them  might  be  made  ac- 
cessible and  far  more  effective  as  an  educating  power 
by  suitable  arrangements  for  the  consultation  and  study 
on  tlie  spot,  of  books,  reviews,  etc.,  etc.  Even  our 
l)resent  library  would  accom])lish  far  more  with  such 
provision,  and  there  would  be  opportunity  and  motive 
for  its  large  and  systematic  increase.  This  should  be 
not  chiefly  a  matter  of  reputation  and  i)ride,  but  a  means 
of  supi)lying  both  to  officers  and  students,  and  to  gradu- 
ates and  other  scholars  whose  researches  we  should  en- 
courage and  aid,  oi)portunities  and  inducements  to  pros- 
ecute studies  honorable  and  profitable  alike  to  them  and 
to  us.  A  worthier  ambition  would  be  fostered  in  manv 
students,  and  partial  barriers  set  up  (at  least  in  many 
cases)  against  frivolous  and  dissii)ated  tastes  and 
habits.  We  should  in  every  way  encourage  and  aid 
broader  reading  and  study. 

Some  of  the  Alumni  are  already  exi)ressing  generous 
desires  and  ]mrposes  toward  us,  and  1  am  confident  that 
right  ai^proaches  would  enlist  not  a  few  others  in  giv- 
ing and  procuring  gifts.  We  must  not  only  cease  to 
say  that  we  are  in  need  of  nothing,  but  clearly  indicate 
our  specific  wants,  and  go  out  to  meet  any  who  are  mov- 
ing, and  bestir  ourselves  to  stir  u])  those  who  should 
move.  AVhile  other  institutions  are  spending  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  reconstruction  and  expansion, 
we  shall  merit  decline  and  obscurity,  or  extinction,  un- 
less we  make  promjit  j^ro vision  for  a  similar  work.  To 
meet  possible  and  i)robable  communications  and  over- 
tures from  the  Alunmi  at  their  present  gathering,  I 
would  bespeak  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the 
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l^oard  to  this  matter  of  raising  funds  for  the  renovation 
and  iucroase  of  our  buildings,  library,  museum,  etc. 

The  few  hours  annually  given  by  the  Board  to  con- 
sultation and  action  on  the  interests  of  the  College  ap- 
l)ear  to  me  (|uite  insufticient  for  our  emergencies.  But,  if 
longer  or  more  fre(|uent  meetings  of  the  whole  Board 
are  undesirable  or  imj)racticable,  I  would  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  suitable  executive  committee  with  full 
powers  to  act  on  the  important  matters  that  must  for 
years  continue  to  demand  the  most  serious  attention,  the 
wisest  counsel,  the  j)romi)test  and  most  energetic  action 

All  of  which  is  most  resijectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  *A.  Aiken, 

President. 

This  report  i)roduced  such  an  impression  upon  tht 
Trustees  that  they  i)laced  on  record  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  rc(|ueste<l  the  J^resident  to  ])resent  an  e<|ually  com- 
prehensive report  annually  thereafter.  This  request 
would  indicat<'  that  thev  were  unaccustomed  to  such  a 
vearlv  review  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the  Colle";e,  and 
this  fa(*t  alone*  mav  account  for  the  absence  vear  after 
ye:ir  of  definite  and  constructive  legislation  on  the  i^art 
of  th(»  Hoard.  They  lacked  the  ac<»urate  knowledge  of 
conditions  whi<*h  must  always  precede  elfective  remedies. 

Unfortunately,  President  Aiken  felt  obliged  to  resign 
one  year  later,  givinu^  as  his  reasons  the  condition  of  his 
wife's  health.  There  is  nothing  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Trustees  to  indicate  that  there  was  anv  other  reason  for 
severing  the  relations  which  had  begun  with  so  much 
])roinise,  an!  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  in  accepting 
Dr.  Aiken's  resignation  show  the  sincere  regard  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  an  honest  aj^preciation  of  the  value  of 
Lis  services  to  th?^  College. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Potter  it  was  imanimouslv 

**  [{rsfth'rd,  Tlr^t  this  Board,  in  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  I).  I).,  of  his  position 
as  President  of  this  College,  ])y  reason  of  circumstances 
connected  Avitli  the  health  of  his  family,  desire  to  express 
their  regret  at  the  necessity  which  has  occasioned  it. 

•'This  Hoard  cannot  ])art  with  Dr.  Aiken  without  de- 
claring their  grateful  sense  of  the  devotion  and  ability 
he  has  shown  during  his  term  of  office,  their  satisfaction 
at  the  admirable  discipline  and  thorough  training  main- 
tained under  his  charge,  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
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high  character,  attainments  and  cultivation  which  have 
so  justly  distinguished  him. 

''And  the  Board  collectively  and  individually  wish  to 
Dr.  Aiken  everv  usefulness  and  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion." 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  the  fore- 
going resolution  to  Dr.  Aiken. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

PRESIDENrV  or  RKV.  ELIPHALET  XOTT  POTTER. 

The  accoptaiK-0  of  Dr.  Aiken's  resignation  was  fol- 
lowed ininuHliat<*ly  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Xott  Potter,  I).  !).,  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Potter  had 
much  to  conunend  him  for  this  position.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  rolU»>re  in  the  Class  of  '61,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  early  manho<Ml,  able,  enthusiastic,  devoted.  As  the 
son  of  Bishop  Aionzo  Potter,  for  manv  vears  Professor 
in  the  College,  and  the  grandson  of  Eliphalet  Xott,  whose 
name  he  bore,  he  was  bound  to  the  College  by  the  strong- 
est and  most  sacred  of  ties.  His  election  won  immediate 
and  universal  ap]»rovaK  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
under  ai»j)arentlv  the  most  i)romising  conditions.  The 
results  of  his  vigor  and  enterprise  soon  appeared.  The 
number  of  students    steadilv    increased.     Benefactions 

• 

began  to  be  received.  Old  buildings  were  improved  and 
new  buildings  «»rtH*ted.  From  almost  every  point  of 
view  the  Colh»ge  was  steadily  and  even  rapidly  gaining, 
when  the  unfortunate  contention  arose  which  led  to  his 
resignation  in  1SS4.  It  is  not  necessary  and  not  even 
(lesirable  that  the  story  of  this  i)rolonged  controversy 
should  be  reviewed.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  College  which  all  the  sincerest  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion now  Avisli  to  pass  in  silence. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  a  record  be  made  here 
of  some  of  the  i)ermanent  benefits  which  accrued  to  the 
College  imder  President  Potter's  administration. 

THE  JOIIX  DAVID  WOLFE  SCHOLARSHIP  FOUNDATION. 

In  1S74  Dr.  Potter  n»ceived  from  Miss  Catharine 
Lnrillanl  AVolfe  the  sum  of  $50,()fM)  to  found  certain 
scholarships  in  memory  of  her  father.  In  her  letter  of 
donation.  Miss  Wolfe,  after  referring  to  her  father's 
interest  in  the  higlier  education  of  young  men  in  the 
Southern  States,  said,  **Mv  wish  is  that  the  income  of 

• 

this  fund  be  devoted  from  year  to  year  toward  defraying 
the  exp<»nses  other  than  those  of  tuition  of  young  men 
especially    (ibou.ali    I   would  not  say  exclusively)   from 
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the  Southern  States,  who  shall    be    nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  College." 

The  South  was  still  i)rostrate  as  the  result  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  mistaken  Reconstruction  policy.  Educa- 
tional interests  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  This 
gracious  gift,  therefore,  was  a  helping  hand  extended  in 
a  time  of  great  need,  and  it  must  ever  be  gratifying  to 
the  sons  of  Union  that  their  Alma  Mater  was  the  first  to 
recognize  and  meet  the  need.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
College  which  before  the  war  had  received  the  largest 
patronage  from  the  South,  should  be  the  first  after  the 
war  to  turn  toward  the  South  with  an  offer  of  help,  fit- 
ting also  that  the  College  which  had  been  bom  in  the 
throes  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and  dedicated  to 
the  national  cause,  and  which,  when  the  nation  was  in 
danger,  had  been  pre-eminent  in  patriotic  service,  should 
be  the  first  to  seek  to  restore  the  lost  fellowship,  the  lost 
sympathy  and  good  will  be'tween  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  no  other  way  could  Union  College  have  done 
more  to  fulfill  and  justify  the  prophetic  meaning  of  her 
baptismal  name.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  just  at 
that  time  the  kindlv  overtures  of  anv  other  Northern 
College  would  have  met  with  such  promnt  and  grateful 
r^»^])onse  from  the  South,  for  no  other  had  such  a  large 
place  in  the  traditions  and  the  affection  of  the  Southern 
people.  Within  a  year  after  Miss  Wolfe's  gift  was  an- 
nounced, a  group  of  Southern  boys  had  matriculated  at 
Union,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years,  each  Freshman  class  has  had  a 
quota  of  Southern  students.  These  students  have  been 
almost  invariably  the  sons  of  old  families  impoverished 
bv  the  war,  and  have  with  rare  exceptions  illustrated  the 
strength  and  worth  of  inherited  virtues.  Their  pres- 
ence has  helped  their  fellow  students  from  the  North 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  Southland,  as  well  as  to  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  Southern  manhood. 
That  there  has  been  a  reciprocal  influence  from  this  fel- 
lowshin  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  larger  significance 
of  Miss  Wolfp's  ^ift  anpears  in  the  removal  of  miscon- 
ception, the  allaying  of  sectional  prejudices,  the  foster- 
ing of  mutual  respect  and  confidence — in  a  word,  the 
strengthening  of  national  ties.  "Wliat  though  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  John  Rntledffc,  of  South  Carolina,  entered 
a  Prize  Speaking  contest  at  Union  Collesre  a  few  years 
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asr'-.  with  an  nratJMn  on  "The  Kieht  of  Secession''?  The 
fa''t  that  'if-  -larM  r-hrMi^e  that  suhjeet  was  a  fine  expres- 
-ion  of  h:-  '-^nfi'l'-ii^-H  -ri  Nurthf-m  fairness,  and  the  fact 
that  he  wa-  given  the  flr.=t  rrize  is  an  equally  fine  ex- 
j're??"?i'»n  -.'f  Xortfienj  rf^i•ect  for  abilit>\  and  the  ab- 
ren^-e  of  a-l  bitterTi»-r??  and  uuthinkingr  p»rejudice  in  con- 
ne^-ti'^n  with  the  ••I>i??t  Cau^e." 

THE  IJEVI  PA&i-.y?  ^rHOLABSHlPS. 

In  ISSO  Dr.  Pfitt^r  received  from  the  Hon,  Levi  Par- 
sons. LL.  D..  of  fJIoversxille.  Xew  York,  the  sum  of 
#->0j»>  to  {'tuvA  <-ertaiii  >4-holarships  in  Union  College, 
t^*  be  awanJe^J  iiiKin  the  recommendation  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Gloversville  Free  Library,  an  institution  pre- 
viously established  through  Judge  Parsons'  munificence. 
The  foUowinir  interesting  letter  accompanied  this  gift: 

•*115  East  2Sth  Street,  Xew  York, 
December  21,  1880. 

•"Mv  I>K\K  y^ih:  In  my  narly  life  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  chararter  and  work  of  Dr.  A lonzo*  Potter,  then 
Vi(;e-Presideni  of  rnion  College,  and  of  Dr.  Elipbalet 
Xott,  its  venerable  President. 

•'1  am  iiiten'Sted  al>«»  in  the  revival  of  the  College  and 
its  i»rogTess  under  your  own  administration.  I  believe 
that  our  State  Institutions  should  lie  maintained  by  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  I  have  sought  to  benefit  the  place 
and  neighborhood  of  my  birth  by  founding  the  Library 
at  Gloversville.  It  is  my  further  purj^ose  to  found  in 
this  connection  (with  a  view  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, to  l>enefit  students  from  that  neighborhood  and 
founder's  kin  there  and  elsewhere)  scholarships,  by  an 
endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  for  the 
benefit  of  stutlents  at  Union  College. 

"  I  am  a  i»erH*Vi*r  in  |  rinriples  of  respect  for  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one's  birtli.  and  of  reverence  for  the  senti- 
ment of  tlie  hearth-stone,  tentling  to  perpetuate  ties  of 
kindred,  and  to  the  eohesion  and  conservation  of  tbe  best 
family  influences.  In  my  judgrment  these  principles  have 
had  a  marked  effect  uj-on  the  noble  Christian  civilization 
of  our  ini»th"r  conntrv. 

"Vi'ii  wi!l  sre  tlie  influence  of  this  conviction  in  the 
4Miiditin?i  nt  the  iihit»nture  ]»re<ented  herewith. 

•'Siih—ri'lv  antl  friitlifullv  vours. 

'*Levi  Parsons." 
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Under  the  terms  of  this  gift  the  following  order  of 
preference  was  to  be  observed  in  recommendations  for 
these  scholarships: 

1.  Blood  relations  of  the  founder  living  in  Pulton, 
Montgomery  or  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

2.  Residents  of  the  villages  of  Gloversville  and 
Kingsboro,  in  the  township  of  Johnstown. 

3.  Residents  of  the  village  of  Johnstown. 

4.  Residents  of  the  township  of  Johnstown,  at  large. 

5.  Residents  of  the  county  of  Fulton,  at  large. 

6.  Residents  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Ful- 
ton, at  large. 

7.  Blood  relations  of  the  founder  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Trustees  of  the  Gloversville  Free  Library  failed 
to  nominate  for  all  the  available  scholarships,  those  re- 
mnining  were  to  bo  assigned  by  the  College. 

Judge  Parsons'  gift  was  in  the  form  of  fifty  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  $1 ,()()()  each.  These  bonds  afterward  de- 
preciated in  value,  an^  for  several  years  produced  no 
income.  The  College,  however,  continued  to  grant  the 
scholarships  originally  provided  for,  until  by  the  re- 
organization of  the  railroad  company  the  bonds  once 
more  became  a  productive  asset.  There  has,  therefore,, 
been  no  break  for  twentv-five  vears  in  the  succession  of 
students  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  generous  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  citizens  residing  within  the 
natural  sphere  of  influence  of  Union  College  will  come 
to  share  Judge  Parsons'  interest  in  the  local  institution, 
and  emulate  his  example  in  ])ronioting  its  welfare.  When 
we  remember  the  service  which  Union  College  has 
rendered  to  the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  that  it  is  the 
only  College  in  the  ])rosi)erous  Moliawk  V^alley,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  some  day  local  ])ride  will  be  aroused  to 
give  to  the  College  the  necessary  means  for  the  further 
development  of  its  work  imder  modern  conditions. 
Union  should  be  rich  in  the  memorials  of  men  to  whom, 
by  reason  of  residence  and  life-long  association,  no  other 
-College  makes  an  equal  ai)peal. 
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THE   1N)\VERS   AND   WAJSHBrRN    MEMORIAL  HALL. 

This  building,  sometimes  called  the  *' Arcade  Build- 
ing," represents  (contributions  for  two  separate  me- 
morials. 

Mrs.  Tliomas  Henry  Powers,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, giive  altogether  the  sum  of  J^45,000  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  This  was  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  Kcn^itation  Hall,  which  should 
conform  in  its  external  features  with  the  original  design 
of  a  connecting:  colonnade  completing  the  quadrangle  on 
the  east.  The  jilans  submitted  by  the  architect  called 
for  the  e-xtension  further  east  of  the  central  portion  of 
this  colonnade,  with  a  front  elevation  which  would  give 
dignity  and  meaning  to  the  wliole  structure.  The  use  to 
wljich  this  c*(Mitral  portion  slumld  be  put  was  finally  de- 
termined by  tlie  d(»sire  of  some  i)arishioners  and  friends 
of  the  l{c»v.  Dr.  Washburn,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
of  X(»w  York  City,  wliose  sudden  death  had  but  recently 
occurred,  to  i)n)vi<le  some  fitting  memorial  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude*  an<i  alTecti(m.  Tiie  suggestion 
that  ])rovision  bc»  made  for  the  Library  of  Union  Col- 
Ici^e  was  met  bv  them  witli  contributions  sufficient  to 
c()V(M'  the  (*()st  of  this  proposiMl  central  portion  of  the  col- 
onna<le,  wliich  wns  a(*cordinfi:ly  built  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  Librarv.  and  called  the  Wash- 
Inirn  M<»moiinI.  Among  tlu^  contributors  to  this  me- 
morial were  Wiliinm  Kissam  Vanderbilt,  William  W. 
Wright,  SanuH  I  1).  Habcock,  Percy  K.  Pyne,  George 
Bell.  Mrs.  Miu-shall  ().  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Wyman. 

Provision  liaving  thus  been  made  for  the  whole  struct- 
ure, the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  June,  1881,  and  the 
building  coTni)l('te<l  the  following  year.  The  foregoing 
statement  will  account  for  tlie  confusion  which  has 
aris(>]i  by  <'nlliiig  it  at  times  Oie  Powers  ^femorial  Hall, 
and  at  other  times  the  Washburn  Aremorial  Hall.  For 
luanv  v(*ars  the  necM^ssarv  distinction  was  iireserved  bv 

•        •  •  I  ft 

i(h'iitifviiii»:  Dr.  Washburn's  nanu^  with  the  section  occu- 
f  icd  l)v  th(»  l.il)T"arv,  but  siTic(»  the  removal  of  the  Library 
to  tlie  Central  l*iiilding,  or  the  Xott  Memorial  Hall,  this 
is  no  loiig^M'  ];(>ssibl(\ 

Xorr    MKMOHIAT,    LIBRARY. 

When  Dr.  PottvM*  entei-ed  ui)on  his  duties  as  President, 
!•  •  tniiiid  ill  the  cciitiM  of  tin'  Cami)us  the  foundations 
(if  a  structure  which  had  formed  a  consjucuous  part  of 


il 
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tlie  original  design  i)rei)ared  in  1813  by  Jacques  Ramee. 
These  foundations  had  been  laid  in  1858,  but  all  eflforts 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  The  completion  of  this  build- 
ing was  naturally  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  I^resident,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  on 
College  Hill  when,  within  a  year  after  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Potter,  the  walls  began  to  rise.  The  students  a 
few  years  before  had  given  expression  to  their  feelings 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  College  by  arraying 
themselves  in  black  gowns  and  cowls,  marching  through 
the  city  at  midnight,  keeping  slow  and  measured  step 
with  the  solemn  music  of  a  band  playing  a  funeral 
march,  and  gathering  at  last  upon  the  Campus  around 
the  time-stained  foundations  of  the  Central  Building, 
as  around  an  oi)on  grave,  where,  with  all  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  comfortless  sorrow,  they  **  Buried  the 
Trustees."  When,  however,  earlv  in  Dr.  Potter's  admin- 
istration,  evidences  of  life  began  to  appear,  and  became 
convincing  as  the  walls  of  the  Central  Building  grew 
higher  and  higher,  another  midnight  procession  of  stu- 
dents took  its  way  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the 
black  robes  replaced  by  sheets,  the  cowls  by  pillow  cases, 
the  blasts  of  horns  drowning  the  quickstep  music  of  the 
band.  Returning  to  the  Campus  after  arousing  the 
whole  city,  the  white-robed  figures  gathered  again  about 
the  Central  Building,  and  with  oration  and  song  and 
every  ex])ression  of  joy  ])roclaimed  the  ** Resurrection 
of  the  Trustees." 

This  demonstration  bv  the  students  was  in  realitv  a 
lively  ])ortrayal  of  the  new  and  larger  hope  that  had 
conuy  to  all  the  friends  of  the  (^ollege,  and  it  was  most 
fitting  that  the  center  of  the  scene  of  rejoicing  should 
be  the  building  which  liad  represented  the  hope  of  many 
student  generations,  and  in  later  years  the  **hope  de- 
ferred that  iiiaketh  the  heart  sick."  Well  might  it  be 
made,  as  its  walls  slowlv  rose  in  stately  beautv,  the  svm- 
bol  of  the  renewed  lif(»  of  the  College  itself.  But  the 
story  of  this  building  was  not  yet  ended,  even  in  its 
symbolic  iiieaning.  Although  in  1875  it  was  crowned  by 
a  dome,  the  work  of  construction  was  not  complete, 
^lucli  remained  to  be  done  before  it  could  fulfill  its 
largest  mission  of  usefulness,  and  for  many  years  it 
stood  as  a  silent  but  eloquent  witness  of  worthy  aims 
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frustrated,  of  tasks  unfinished,  by  reason  of  mistaken 
judgments  and  discordant  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  In  the  official  records  of  the  Col- 
lege the  sources  from  which  the  money  came  for  the 
construction  of  this  building,  until  the  work  was  again 
interrupted  by  Dr.  Potter's  resignation.  Dr.  Potter's 
own  account  is  as  follows : 

'*In  the  year  1812  a  Central  Building,  with  adjoining 
buildings,  was  projected,  and  the  design  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  archives.  In  pictures  and  engravings  dur- 
ing many  succeeding  years,  the  large,  lofty  and  domed 
structure  presented  the  central  architectural  attraction. 
In  1858,  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  materials  for  construction  having  long  lain  upon 
the  ground,  the  foundation  was  built  from  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  Alumni,  but  nothing  further  was  added  for 
many  years.  It  were  difficult,  were  this  the  first  record, 
to  trace  with  accuracy  or  without  overmastering  emotion 
the  history  of  this  enterprise,  associated  with  so  many 
of  our  Trustees  whose  interest  in  it  was  life-long,  but 
whose  life  on  earth  has  terminated.  Previous  records 
and  statements  Gfive  successive  steins  as  follows:  **Upon 
July  23.  1867,  the  Trustees,  on  motion  of  Judge  Harris, 
authorized  the  finance  committee  to  continue  and  com- 
plete the  work."  On  tlie  following  day  a  resolution  was 
offered  by  Judge  Campbell  to  a])i)ro])riate  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  towards  building  the  Alumni 
Hall,  as  planned  by  Dr.  Nott,  provided  the  Alumni 
would  devote  ^o  it  a  like  sum.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  after  being  so  amended,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus,  as  to  bind  the  College  to  complete  the  building 
^'substantially  according  to  the  plans,"  as  graduates 
contributed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  On  June  29, 
1870,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  'Svith  relation  to 
advancing  funds  for  the  conijiletion  of  the  Central 
Building,'^  Hon.  Clarkson  X.  Potter  was  a])j^ointed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  with  power  to  '^ devise  the 
means  which  mav  be  necessarv  to  be  advanced  and  to 
direct  the  expenditure,"  and  was  instructed  to  confer 
with  the  Alumni  committee  ai^pointed  in  relation  to  this 
building,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  Potter  was  a  member. 
A  year  pfter  this,  on  niv  election  to  the  Presidency.   I 

•  •  • 

learned  also  that  Trustees,  Alumni  and  my  predecessors 
in  office  and  others  had  made  earnest  appeals  for  the 
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completion  of  the  plan  of  buildings,  and  that  the  appro- 
priation made  by  the  College  and  the  Alumni  for  the 
Alumni  Hall  was  awaiting  action.  I  therefore  requested 
Mr.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  chairman  of  this  committee  of 
the  Board,  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  to  sign  the  contract  at 
forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  for  putting  the  building 
imder  roof.  To  this  he  consented,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  simjily  to  advance  funds,  the  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  previously  appropriated  by  the  Col- 
lege being  already  assured,  while  from  others  as  much 
as  practicable  was  to  be  collected.  His  large  gift  was 
an  after-thought. 

*'ln  tho  President's  rei)()rt,  printed  in  1872,  it  is  stated 
that  work  **is  in  progress  on  the  great  Central  Building, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect  apjminted  some  years 
since,  conforming  in  general  to  the  original  plan.  Two 
graduates  of  the  College  unite  (upon  the  fulfillment  of 
certain  sim])le  conditions)  in  furnishing  the  amount, 
forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000),  required  to  put  the 
building  under  roof."  This  statement  also  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  contract  obtained  bv  the  President 
omitted  the  dome,  for  various  reasons,  and  divided  up 
nmch  of  the  interior  for  immediate  use.  As  the  structure 
ai)i)roaclied  the  roof  line,  the  architect  refused  responsi- 
bility for  this  change  of  plan,  and  would  not  proceed 
with  the  Aiunuii  Hall  unless  the  dome  should  be  erected 
(as  long  i)romised  to  subscribers  and  the  public) ;  and 
he  further  urged  that  the  building  should  be  in  one  great 
rotunda,  with  galleries,  and  be  made  fireproof. 

'*The  Corporation  later,  uju)!!  motion  of  Judge  Ira 
Harris,  resolved  that  *M1h^  said  ^femorial  building  l)e 
(*(nni)h't(Ml  with  all  n^asonabU*  exi>editi()ii  and  disiiatrh," 
and  iiicr(»asod  its  proiicxed  outlay  in  view  of  proposed  in- 
crease in  individual  donations.  The  plans  secured  fire- 
proof finish  for  the  building,  and  included  the  dome  con- 
tenii)lated  since  1812;  the  Treasurer's  annual  report 
showed  a  large*  favorable  surjilus;  this  included  lands, 
larger  sales  of  which  at  remunerative  prices  had  been 
made,  and  some  lots  were  devoted  to  the  contract;  while 
surplus  laud*^  wer(»  to  have  been  disi)osed  of  and  ai^plied 
to  the  building  fund.  The  coming  of  the  **hard  times" 
disai»pointed  this  anticipation.  Mr.  8teimers,  the  en- 
giueor  in  chnrire  of  the  work,  died  suddenly;  the  erection 
of  the  marble  clear-story  (or  drum)  and  of  the  spire  (or 
lantern)  according  to  the  architect's  ])lan  had  to  be  sus- 
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pended;  all  work  was  stopped,  and  a  settlement  was 
reached  with  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  J.  M.  Cornell,  the  eon- 
tractors,  by  which  they  received  part  land,  paft  cash, 
and  gave  to  the  College  for  free  scholarships  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  of  their  total  claim. 

**They  had  finished  the  dome,  as  well  as  the  iron  work 
of  the  building,  but  the  completion  of  the  interior  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  At  a  later  period  a  lady,  a  near 
relative  of  the  two  Alumni  who  chiefly  contributed 
toward  its  erection,  having  visited  the  building,  decided 
under  the  circumstances,  without  solicitation,  to  give  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $15,000,  select- 
ing and  presenting  the  tile  floor  from  the  Jackfield  tile- 
works  in  England,  and  later  adding  the  Art  galleries, 
fireproof  stairs  and  the  cases  for  books.  A  few  others 
aiding,  means  were  supplied  for  windows,  and  for  intro- 
ducing watei*,  gas,  etc.  By  this  gift  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  the  Hall  was  prepared  for  immediate  use;  the 
same  amount  provided  for  the  finish  of  the  interior,  in- 
cluding the  marble  walls  of  the  first  story,  which,  though 
purchased  at  a  moderate  cost,  are  among  the  most  ad- 
miied  features  of  the  building." 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Potter's  optimistic  opinion  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  the  building  as  it  stood  when 
the  above  report  was  written,  it  failed  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  College,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  heating  plant.  It  was  not  until  twenty-five 
years  later  that  the  improvements  and  changes  were 
made  that  adapted  this  building  to  the  uses  of  the 
Librarj^,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that 
this  was  accomplished  through  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, although  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the 
College. 

This  is  spoken  of  more  fully  in  the  biographical  sketch 
which  a]Ji)ears  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  the  admin- 
istr^^tion  of  Presidc^iit  PottfM*,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Nott  Memorial  CelebralicJii  in  1904,  on  other  ])ages  of  this 
Vv'ork. 

GYMN.\SIT'M. 

The  Colleges  of  one  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago 
paid  little  attention  to  physical  culture.  Apart  from 
military  drill,  which  was  introduced  in  some  Colleges, 
the  students  were  left  for  the  most  part  to  their  own  re- 
sources in  providing  ways  and  means  for  physical  exer- 
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cise.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  College 
athletics  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  and  especially 
intercollegiate  athletics,  came  into  prominence.  The  first 
Gymnasium  at  Union  was  in  the  open  air,  among  the 
trees  bordering  on  the  present  **Oval,"  and  was  naturally 
a  very  primitive  affair.  With  the  development  of  inter- 
est in  athletics  the  demand  for  a  suitable  building  and 
equipment  grew,  and  soon  after  President  Potter's  in- 
auguration an  effort  was  made  to  meet  this  demand.  The 
students  took  the  initiative,  and,  with  their  own  subscrip- 
tions and  the  subscriptions  obtained  by  them,  secured  an 
amount  suflScient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  one-story  build- 
ing originally  planned.  Through  Dr.  Potter  an  addi- 
tional amount  was  promised,  and  in  1873-74  a  two-story 
building  was  erected,  eighty-five  feet  long  and  forty  wide. 
The  upper  floor  constituted  the  Gymnasium  proper,  while 
the  lower  floor  contained  bowling  alleys  and  the  **  Ar- 
mory. ' ' 

It  is  diflScult  to  realize  that  when  this  was  built  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Gymnasiums  in  the 
country.  Conditions  have  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  today  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  College  is  a  new 
and  larger  Gymnasium. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  achievements  of  President  Pot- 
ter's administration  was  tlie  organization  of  Union  Uni- 
versity, comprising  the  College  in  Schenectady,  the  Med- 
ical College,  Law  School  and  Dudley  Observatory,  in 
Albany.  A  statement  of  the  details  of  this  organization 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Albany 
departments. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
lAVK  OF  THE  REV.  E.  X.  POTTER,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

BY  SfDXKV  (J.   .VJ-'UMOUK.   INIOX   COLLKGK,  MAY,  1906. 

TIjo  Rev.  Eliphalot  Nott  Potter  was  born  on  CoUpcre 
Hill,  S(»h(»n(H'tady,  on  tlio  twontietli  of  September,  1836. 
He  died  in  llio  Citv  of  Mexico,  on  the  sixth  dav  of  Feb- 
rnarv,  1901.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo 
Potter,  liishop  of  Pennsylvania;  his  mother  was  the  only 
danght(»r  of  Dr.  Xott.  Before  Ik*  entered  College  he 
stnclied  at  the  Protestant  Episeoi>al  Academy  in  Phila- 
deli)hia,  and  in  the  prejaratory  department  of  St.  James 
Collecfi*,  Maryland.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  started  on 
a  journey  around  the  world,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  The  major  i)ortion  of  this  journey  was  made 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  in  which,  durinpr  the  homeward  voy- 
ages he  served  before  the  mast  in  the  cai)acity  of  second 
mat(».  He  was  much  imjjn^ssed  with  the  need  of  moral 
reform  among  the  sailors,  and  exi>ressed  his  desire  to 
do  missionary  work  in  their  behalf,  and  to  spend  liis 
life  at  sea  for  that  i)urpose.  His  father  discouraged  him 
in  this,  and  advised  him  firrst  of  all  to  finish  his  course 
at  College  and  to  take  liis  degree,  adding  that  if  after 
graduation  he  still  held  to  his  jmrposc,  he  should  not  be 
(>])])Osed  in  it. 

Dr.  Potter  entered  Union  College  in  1858,  and  gradu- 
ated in  18G1.  His  theologi(*al  studies  were  pursued  at 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  lie  was  ordained  Deacon 
by  his  father  on  June  22,  1862,  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Troy,  Xew  York  (of  whi(*h  his  brother  Henry,  the  pres- 
(»nt  Bisho))  of  Xew  York,  was  the  rector),  and  Priest 
on  March  19,  1865,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.  Xew  York.  During  thi^  autumn  of  1862  he  was 
assign(Ml  bv  his  father  to  mission  work  in  the  Lehiirh 
^"allev,  Peniisvlvania,  and  in  18()3  was  called  to  ])e  rec- 
tor  of  the  ]jarish  of  the  Xativity,  in  South  Bethlehem. 
During  his  ininistry  there,  three  ehurch  buildings  and 
two  r(»etoi*ies  weie  erected  and  ]m\d  for — namely,  at 
South    H(»thleliem,    Allentown   and   Allentown   Furnace. 
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In  June,  18(55,  while  he  retained  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  he  was  appointed  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Hoard  of  Trustees  and  First  Professor  of 
the  Lelii<rh  University,  a  new  foundation  called  into  ex- 
istence through  the  nninifieenee  of  Asa  Packer,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  first  President  a  man  of  broad  education,  im- 
l)ressive  personality  and  noble  character — Dr.  Henry 
Copi^ee.  Dr.  C^oppee  and  the  young  rector  of  the  Church 
on  Fountain  Hill  were  intimate  friends,  and  it  was 
natural  that  a  cliair  in  the  new  College  should  be  filled 
by  Dr.  Potter  during  the  latter 's  residence  in  Bethle- 
liem.  The  subjects  on  which  he  lectured  before  the  stu- 
dents were  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards.  Dr.  Potter  l>ecame  the  official  head  of  Union 
Colleges  he  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Coppee,  who 
came  annually  to  Schncctady,  for  some  weeks  in  the 
spring  term,  to  give  instruction  in  English  literature. 
Dr.  Potter's  connection  w^ith  the  Lehigh  l-niversity  con- 
tinued until  1870. 

In  ^farcli,  1869,  he  became  Associate  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  at  Troy,  New  York,  although  he  retained 
the  i)Ost  of  Ii(H*turer  at  Lehigh  for  some  months  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  During  his  con- 
nection with  St.  Paul's,  the  Mission  at  North  Troy  was 
begun,  and  its  church  building  was  erected  and  paid  for, 
as  well  as  a  new  Sunday  School  building  and  parish 
house,  adjoining  the  mother  churcli. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1870,  Dr.  Potter  was  married  by 
his  uncle,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  then  Bishop  of 
New  York,  to  ]\Iiss  Helen  Fuller,  daughter  of  Joseph  AV. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  one  of  the  wardens  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Troy.  In  the  summer  of  1871  he  w^as  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Union  College.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege. The  degi'ee  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  AVilliams  College  in  1880. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  Dr.  Potter  as  President 
of  Union  College  took  jjlace  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Schenectady,  on  C^ommencement  Day,  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  1872.  The  i)residing  officer  on  this  occasion  was 
the  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  LL.  D.,  cliairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Rev.  J.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  opened 
the  exercises  with  prayer.  The  honorable  chairman 
then  said  (in  part) :  '*lt  is  fifty  years  ago  this  present 
summer  that  I  entered  TTnion  College.    I  found  here  the 
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two  most  distinguished  men  connected  with  its  history. 
[J)r.  Nott  and  J)r.  Alonzo  Potter,  the  latter  at  that  time 
Vice-President.]  They  received  me  with  great  kindness 
and  became  my  life-long  friends.  Today  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege, as  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  welcome 
their  descendant  and  successor  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  address  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  will  now  be  de- 
livered by  his  excellency,  Governor  Hoffman." 

Governor  Hoffman  then  spoke  (in  part)  as  follows: 
*'I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  at  this  inauguration  of  our 
new  President,  not  only  as  one  of  the  representatives 
ol  the  State  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College, 
but  as  an  Alumnus  whose  heart  is  full  of  affection  for 
his  Alma  Mater.  As  I  stand  here,  how  thick  and  fast 
the  memories  of  early  days  crowd  ui)on  me!  Twenty- 
nine  years  ago  I  entered  my  class  and  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  the  Commencement  exercises.  There  were 
gathered  liere  then  a  goodly  array  (of  teachers)— 
Eliphalet  Nott,  Alonzo  Potter,  his  chief  of  staff,  Proud- 
fit  and  Jackson.  Reid  and  Yates,  Foster  and  Pearson, 
and  others  of  the  Facultv.  some  now  dead,  some  vet  liv- 
ing.  Those  were  among  the  i)almy  days  of  Union  Col- 
lege, and  she  i)rospered  greatly.  Soon  after  that  came 
her  trials.  Alonzo  Potter  was  called  awav  to  another 
field  of  usefulness  [the  bishopric  of  Pennsylvania].  The 
physical  powers  of  Dr.  Nott  yielded  to  advancing  asre, 
and  our  Alma  Mater,  which  had  leaned  on  him  so  trust- 
ingly, faltered  and  staggered.  Then  came  the  war. 
Young  men  sought  the  battlefield  rather  than  College 
halls.  Many  gave  uj)  this  L^nion — some  to  save,  some 
to  destroy,  if  ])ossible,  another.  Both,  thank  heaven,  are 
preserved,  and  have  before  them  a  bright  and  glorious 
future.  We  meet  today  to  give  ])ublic  welcome  to  our 
new  President,  this  our  younger  brother,  Eliphalet  Nott 
Potter,  who  unites  in  his  own  the  names  of  two  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  lives  were  identified  with  the  Col- 
lege. I  welcome  you,  sir,  to  the  l^residency  of  Union 
College.  May  your  life  be  spared  to  witness  new  tri- 
umj  lis,  which  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  her  sons,  and 
to  rejoice  with  them  in  her  perfect  and  complete  restora- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  other  days." 

Judge  Harris  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  pre- 
sented Dr.  Potter  with  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the 
College,  concluding  with  the  words,  ''I  do  formally  and 
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publiclv  i>n)elaim  vou  to  be  the  President  of  Union 
College.'' 

Dr.  Potter  then,  in  an  eloquent  inaugural  response, 
formal  ly  a(rei>ted  the  **  sacred  charge  and  trust, ''  made 
comi)limentary  reference  to  the  distinguished  men  who 
had  preceded  him  in  office,  and  called  upon  the  graduates 
of  the  College  for  their  co-operation  and  support.  Most 
l)articularly  did  lie  allude  to  his  former  teacher  and  im- 
mediate i)redecessor — **that  honored  graduate,  eminent 
for  liis  writings,  Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok'^;  and  very 
earnestly  did  he  jmint  out  to  the  Alumni  the  important 
fact  that  *' without  their  aid,  the  institution,  whose  en- 
dowments are  limited,  can  neither  be  furnished  for  her 
work  nor  supi)lied  with  the  numbers  who  shall  carry 
down  her  reputation  undiminished  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations." 

As  a  se(iuel  and  in  response  to  this  appeal,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  read  aloud  to  the  assembled  guests 
of  the  College: 

'^ Resolved,  That  while  we,  the  Alumni  Association  of 
TJnion  College,  unite  with  joy  in  this  auspicious  event, 
wherein  the  traditions  of  our  Alnw  Mater  augur  a  happy 
success,  we  hail  our  new  President,  and  commit  to  him 
her  interests,  with  assurance  of  our  earnest  and  cordial 
sui)port." 

Then  followed  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Alumni,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  on  con- 
clusion of  which  address  the  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
made  some  ai)i)roi)riate  remarks.  After  this  came  the 
singing  of  the  11 7th  Psalm.  The  Commencement  exer- 
cises then  proceeded  in  the  usual  order.  Tlie  reader  is 
referred,  for  a  full  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Dr.  Potter,  to  a  pamphlet  printed  at  the 
time,  and  containing,  in  addition  to  other  things,  the 
President's  Annual  Keport.  This  rei>ort  is  interesting 
for  the  account  it  contains  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  College  as  these  were  (Constituted  at  the  moment 
when  Dr.  Potter  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Of 
especial  interest  is  an  address,  included  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report,  by  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D. — an 
address  dealing  with  the  (|uestion  of  the  importance  of 
classical  study  to  a  College  curriculmn.  Dr.  Lewis'  re- 
marks are  accompanied  by  an  enthusiastic  expression  of 
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assent  and  approval,  from  the  pen  of  President  Potter, 
who,  in  an  elaborate  footnote,  refers  to  **the  fascination 
of  the  theme  and  its  exquisite  treatment"  by  Dr.  Lewis. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Potter's  administra- 
tion was  to  cause  the  professional  schools  and  the  ob- 
servatory already  established  at  Albany  to  be  united 
with  Union  College  under  the  latter 's  charter  and  Board 
of  Trustees.  Thus  Union  University  was  incorporated 
in  1873,  and  consisted  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and 
Union  College;  to  these  was  added  in  1881  the  Albany 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Dr.  Potter,  while  retaining  the 
title  of  President  of  Union  College,  received,  in  1873, 
the  further  title  of  Permanent  Chancellor  of  Union  Uni- 
versity— a  designation  pointing  to  the  duty  of  general 
oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  aggregated  departments; 
a  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  his  successors.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  word  ** permanent, "  as 
applied  to  this  new  office  of  the  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege, was  official  in  character,  being  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  position  of  University  Chancellor  from  the 
merely  honorary  title  annually  conferred  upon  some 
person  of  note,  who  mi.s^ht  be  invited  by  the  Trustees  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  Commencement  exercises. 
This  latter  functionary  was,  and  still  is,  known  as  the 
** Honorary  Chancellor"  for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  Potter  held  the  Presidency  of  Union  College  for 
twelve  years — that  is,  until  1884.  During  that  time  he 
did  much  to  strengthen  both  the  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity. A  very  large  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in 
securing  gifts  of  money  to  be  expended  in  buildings  and 
endowments.  The  Thomas  Henrv  Powers  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  Washburn  Memorial  Hall — the  two  consti- 
tuting one  building  known  ordinarily  as  the  Red-Brick 
Building — were  the  reward  of  his  efforts;  while  at  the 
s^me  time  he  obtained  money  from  personal  friends  and 
relations,  which  was  used  to  swell  the  fund  supplied  by 
the  Trustees  for  the  completion  of  the  central  buildina:, 
whose  name  was  to  be  Alumni  Hall.  For  this  purpose 
he  raised  a  sum  of  money  considerably  above  $65,000. 
Among  the  donors  were  his  brothers,  Clarkson  Nott 
Potter  and  Howard  Potter,  who  jointly  were  responsible 
for  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  gift.  Dr.  Potter's 
thoughts  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  accomplishment  of 
ihis  important  undertaking — the  completion  of  Alumni 
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Hall.     For  this  object  lie  sseeiiKHl  never  to  tire  of  solicit- 
ing and  seeuring  aid. 

Thus  the  huildini^,  whose  eorner-stone  had  been  laid 
by  Dr.  Nott  in   lsr)S,  was  praetieally  completed  in  the 
I*residenev  of  his  irrandsun.     Its  recent  conversion  into 
a    library,    the    streni»theninii:   and    safeju:iiarding   of   its 
dome  and  other  parts  (which  in  the  meantime  had  suf- 
fered for  need  of  i)ro))er  repairs),  as  well  as  suitable 
arrangements  mad(»  for  heating  the  entire  structure — 
all  this  may  be  sunnned  up  as  the  final  act  of  Dr.  Pot- 
ter's life;  it  was  rendered  jiossible  through  Dr.  Potter's 
friendship  with  Mr.  (,'arnegie,  who,  soon  after  President 
Potter's  death,  and  in  accordance  with  a  promise  once 
made  to  li^^  deceased   fi-iend,  gave  to  the  Trustees  of 
Tnion  College  the  sum  of  i)4(),000   for  the  i)urp08es  just 
named.    To  Mr.  (*arnegie  Dr.  Potter  sent  a  final  message 
from  his  (h»athbed,  charging  him  to  see  to  it  '*that  the 
central   building  at    I'nion   College  be  safeguarded  and 
m-ide  fit  lor  a   library."     It  was  in  immediate  compli- 
ance with  this  re<|uest  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  a  letter  that 
he  aft(»rwards   wrot(»  to   ^^rs.   Potter,  asked  to  be  put 
into  communication  with  the  i>roper  College  authorities, 
that  h<»  might  conf<»r  with   them  on   tlu*  subje<*t.     The 
architc»cts  had  already  made  estimates  and  specifications 
with  refenMice  to  the  preservation  of  the  building,  which 
ha<l  b(»(»n  sent  to  Dr.  Potter  in  Mexico,  and  were  suhse- 
c|uently  sent  to  Mr.  (^arnegie.    Accordingly,  a  conunittee 
of  the  Trust(M»s,  ac<«om)iani(»rl  by  the  President  of  the 
College*,  visited  Mr.  Carnegie  officially.     The  result  has 
been  that  Dr.  Potter's  hojies  are  fully  realized,  and  that 
Cnion  (*oll<ge  iiow  ))o>s(»sses  (me  of  the  most  attractive 
roll(»g(»  libraries  in  the  country. 

It  is  an  int<»n'sting  and  noreworthv  fact  that  all  this 
took  |>lac(»,  not  during  Dr.  l\)tter's  administration  of  the 
alTaii's  ol*  Cnion  College,  nor  aft(»rwards  while  he  was  in 
tli(»  Presi<lency  of  Ilobart.  but  at  a  time  still  later,  when 
Ik*  was  thought  of  by  many  people  as  having  finished  his 
can»(»r  of  ns(»fulness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  <'linracteristic  of  him  to  persist  in  the  en- 
d<»avor  to  bring  to  tlu*  fulli*st  completion  the  work  which 
had  Im'(mi  begun  by  his  grandfather,  and  carried  well  on 
its  way  toward  a  finish  by  his  own  efforts.  It  was  char- 
actiMJstic  of  him,  also,  sr)  soon  as  he  found  hims?lf  once 
again  at  leisui'e  (on  leaving  Tloliart),  to  hark  back,  as 
it   wen*,  to  liis  old  love — to  the  i>lace  of  his  birth,  the 
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home  of  his  childhood,  the  scene  of  his  most  important 
activities,  to  the  spot  most  closely  associated  with  his 
family  and  early  friends,  and  where  many  of  his  nearest 
relations  lay  buried;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  it  should  hnve  been  granted  to  him,  as  the 
crowning  act  of  a  life  filled  with  deeds  of  helpfulness, 
to  secure  for  his  Ahta  Mater  the  very  thing  of  which  she 
stood  most  in  need — a  well-ecpiipped  and  stately  library 
edifice.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  IJnion  College  has  not  been 
slow  to  appreciate  this  new  acquisition,  and  to  turn  it 
to  good  account. 

Other  buildings  erected  on  the  Campus  during  Dr. 
Potter's  incumbency  are  the  two  dwelling  houses  known 
resjiectively  as  the  Fuller  Kesidence  and  Garden  House. 
The  former  was  built  by  Mr.  Fuller,  Dr.  Potter's  father- 
in-law,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Sargent  Hoffman;  the  latter  stands  in  the  beautiful 
(  ollege  garden,  whose  natural  attractions  are  still 
watched  over  and  brought  to  perfection  each  year  by 
the  devotion  of  the  late  Professor's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Benedict, 

The  bequests  and  gifts  of  money  for  which  the  College 
was  indebted  to  the  influence  exerted  bv  President  Pot- 
ter  upon  people  interested  in  education,  would  aggre- 
gate a  sum  total  exceeding  $400,000.  Some  of  this  money 
went  into  Imildings;  not  a  little  of  it  into  scholarships; 
a  part  of  it  into  the  general  coffers  of  the  College.  It  is 
hardly  expedient  in  this  brief  article  to  enumerate  the 
several  amounts  or  the  names  of  the  respective  donors. 
Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  present  scholarshij)  fund  of 
the  College  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  sources  which 
were  first  discovered,  and  afterwards  rendered  tribu- 
tarj^,  by  Dr.  Potter. 

In  the  winter  of  1884  Dr.  Potter  went  abroad,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  There,  on  Ascension  Day 
of  the  same  year,  he  concluded  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
Presidency  of  llobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  about 
Avhich  his  mind  had  been  for  some  time  in  suspense.  He 
wrote  his  letter  of  accey)tance  from  Keble  College,  where 
he  was  living,  and  not  many  months  afterward  he  was 
saving  farewell  forever  to  Schenectadv  and  Union  Col- 
lege.  His  new  duties  at  Hol)art  began  in  the  summer  of 
1884,  and  his  Presidencv  of  that  institution  covered  a 
period  of  thirteen  years.  Thus,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Dr.   Potter  held  the  post  of    a  college    ])resident. 
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but  his  active  interest  in  educational  work  ceased  only 
with  his  death. 

In  June,  1884,  Dr.  Potter  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Nebraska,  a  post  for  whose  duties  he  was  eminently 
fitted,  his  early  training  in  missionarj'  work  having 
equipped  him  with  the  needed  experience.  But  he  was 
already  committed  to  the  authorities  of  Hobart  College, 
and  to  his  friends  who  were  interested  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  Presidencv  of  that  institution.  His  duties  there 
had  but  just  begun,  and  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to  con- 
tinue them  for  some  time  to  come.  Accordingly,  he  de- 
clined the  call  to  become  a  bishoj)  of  his  church,  and  set 
himself  to  work  to  build  up  the  interests  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege. His  natural  facility  in  leading  people  to  con- 
tribute of  their  means  to  the  cause  of  education  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  itself.  Gifts  of  monev  found  their  wav 
into  the  Hobart  College  treasury.  Notable  among  these 
gifts  was  one  of  $100,000,  by  Mrs.  Demarest,  of  Buffalo, 
with  which  the  Demarest  Library  was  built,  and  the 
Demarest  and  Barton  scholarships  founded. 

Other  benefactions  made  to  Hobart  at  this  time  by 
friends  of  Dr.  Potter  rendered  ])ossible  the  construction 
of  a  gymnasium,  the  renovation  of  certain  dormitories, 
the  imjirov^'ment  of  the  College  campus,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  College  [)roperty  in  general;  fraternity  houses 
were  newlv  furnished  and  monev  was  raised  for  scholar- 
ships.  Such  was  the  general  character  of  his  work  at 
Hobart,  while  all  the  time  he  was  mindful  of  opportuni- 
ties to  do  missionarv  dutv  of  one  sort  and  another  in 
the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages not  far  away.  The  members  of  the  congregation 
of  Grace  Church.  Willowdale,  on  hearing  of  his  death, 
met  together  for  the  ]>uri)ose  of  putting  upon  record 
their  grateful  remembrance  of  his  kindness.  The  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  meeting  was  in  part  as  follows: 
'*For  more  than  twelve  vears  Dr.  Potter  has  manifested 
a  very  real  interest  in  mission  work  in  Seneca  county, 
not  only  at  Grace,  AVillowdale,  but  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Dey's  Landing,  and  at  Jerusalem — constantly  giving 
gratuitous  services,  and  very  often  furnishing  horses  for 
the  use  of  lay  readers;  frequently  driving  about  himself 
to  bajitizo  or  minister  to  sick  i)eople,  always  'devising 
liberal  things.'  "  ^'llis  works  and  labors,"  the  resolu- 
tion adds.  **will  not  be  forgotten.'' 

It  was  in  1S87  that  the  Church  Universitv  Board  of 
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Regents  began  its  work,  and  President  Potter  was  in- 
vited to  serve  as  Advocate  Regent,  and  in  November, 
1888,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  Church  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  *' Church  Colleges  and  the  Church  Uni- 
versity." He  spoke  eloquently  on  this  occasion,  in  be- 
half not  only  of  the  church  college  as  an  educational 
factor  in  the  eommunitv,  but  also  of  a  Union  or  Uni- 
versity  of  church  colleges,  whose  bond  of  union  should 
resemble,  in  part  at  least,  the  tie  that  binds  together  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge.  **I  originated  or 
suggested,"  he  says,  in  the  sermon  referred  to,  **in  print, 
years  ago,  the  union  of  church  educational  institutions, 
with  regents,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Convention,  which  (committee)  raising  funds,  could  give 
scholarships  and  other  aid  to  institutions  co-operating 
in  the  University  Union.  *'  *  *  Our  church  colleges, 
however  geographically  distant,  could  in  this  age  of 
rapid  transit  be  helpfully  bound  together  by  inclusive 
university  ties.  *  *  *  Were  our  whole  church  roused 
to  the  educational  duty  to  which  its  heredity  calls  it,  well 
endowed  church  colleges  clustering  about  a  common 
centime  might  here  reproduce  those  church  imi versity 
characteristics  by  which  our  church  abroad  has  been 
recognized  as  the  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

Dr.  Potter's  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Convention  of  his  church,  and  the  Church  University 
Board  of  Regents  was  organized  in  conformity  with  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dejmties.  The  Board  was  limited 
to  the  number  twelve.  One  of  its  members  was  to  be 
known  as  Regent  and  Advocate,  his  peculiar  duty  being 
**to  serve  as  advocate  in  awakening  and  securing  the 
interest  and  assistance  of  the  Church."  To  this  office 
Dr.  Potter  was  appointed,  as  already  said,  for  the  rea- 
son, publicly  recognized,  that  he  had  originated  the 
whole  measure,  and  had  urged  it  upon  the  attention  of 
the  church. 

The  purpose  of  the  General  Convention  in  creating 
the  Board  of  Regents  just  mentioned  was  to  take  a  first 
step  toward  promoting  *'a  higher  and  broader  scholar- 
ship in  the  Episcopal  Church."  Ultimately  it  contem- 
plated **the  consolidation  of  all  denominational  colleges 
into  one  or  more  great  universities,  with  the  power  to 
grant  degrees  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents."  It  was 
believed  that  local  pride  and  sectional  jealousy  would 
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sttand  in  the  wav  of  tliis  consolidation  for  nianv  vears, 
but  that  tlio  value  of  the  scheme  would  by  degrees  be- 
came «»:eiu»rally  apparent,  and  that  the  colleges  would 
gradually  fall  into  line.  However  tlmt  may  be,  the  plan 
was  one  of  Dr.  Potter's  most  cherished  undertakings, 
an<l  was  characteristic  of  a  mind  peculiarly  original  in 
its  conciliations,  full  of  initiative  in  bringing  its  plans  to 
the  point  of  realization,  and  persistent  in  following  up, 
ev(»n  after  long  intervals  of  apparent  inaction,  the  under- 
tiikings  which  other  miiuls  hacl  either  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned. Had  Dr.  Potter  lived,  the  Church  University 
Board  of  I{ei»(»nts  would,  no  doubt,  have  become  a  power 
in  th(»  educational  world  and  the  c(mtemi)lated  university 
a  fact.  As  it  is,  while  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  all  this 
from  becoming  true  in  the  course  of  time,  yet  its  com- 
plete fultillment  must  of  necessity  be  hmg  deferred. 

It  w(»uld  not  be  i)ossible  for  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
to  enumerate*  or  discuss  the  varitms  sermons,  articles 
and  i)apers  which  i»roceeded  from  Dr.  Potter's  pen  dur- 
ine:  his  long  an<l  V(»rv  active  career,  ^^anv  of  these  dealt 
with  e(lu(»ati(mal  <|uestions  and  i)roblems;  some  of  them 
with  matters  of  liistorv;  while  all  were  more  or  less 
homiU^tic  in  character  and  touched  upon  the  relations 
of  the  (piestions  at  issue  to  theology  and  the  church. 
Anumg  tlHMu  was  a  notable  paper  on  the  subject  of 
punctuation  in  tlu»  Book  of  Connnon  Prayer,  esi)e- 
cially  in  the  Decalogue,  and  still  more  especially  in  the 
Second  Comman<bnent.  The  existing  punctuation  seemed 
to  Dr.  Potter  to  suggest  a  mistaken  or  dubious  meaning. 
This  i)ai)(»r,  entitled  "The  l^edigree  of  a  Period,''  was 
pn»s(»nted  by  Dr.  ]\)tter  at  the  General  Convention  of 
l>^f)l2.  It  aroused  much  interest  among  the  clergy  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  among  the  members  of  the  joint 
conimitteo  cm  the  Standard  Praver  Book.  The  result 
was  that  the  jumctuation  referred  to  was  eventually  cor- 
re(*te(l  to  accord  with  the  suggestions  of  the  author  of 
the  J)  a  per. 

Another  notable  address  of  Dr.  Potter's  was  one  of  a 
scries  of  sermons  delivered  from  the  Cathedral  pulpit 
of  St.  Paul's,  Buffalo,  Xew  York,  in  1889  or  1890.  The 
title  of  the  addres<  was  "Music  and  AVorship.''  Dr. 
l^otter's  n^marks  on  this  occasion  were  of  great  interest 
in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  church  music,  which 
he  traced  in  outline  from  the  period  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian  (*enturies  down   to  modern  times.     He  even  went 
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back  of  all  this  and  discussed  the  much  disputed  subject 
of  Greek  music,  which,  Chappell  insists,  not  only  was 
based  on  melodv  and  rhvlhm,  but  also  was  elaborated 
with  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony.  **0n  this 
point,"  says  Dr.  Potter,  ^'the  declaration  of  Aristotle 
is  explicit:  ^All  consonances  are  more  pleasing  than 
simple  sounds;  the  sweetest  is  the  octave.'  " 

In  1897  Dr.  Potter  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  at  the  celebration  commemorating  the  bi-centen- 
nial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Trinity  Parish.  His 
subject  was  **  Trinity  Parish,  the  Patron  of  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Universities."  This  sermon  was  remarkable 
for  its  clear  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  (juestion  of 
the  beneficent  influence  exerted  by  the  Parish,  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  in  the  direction  of  American 
education ;  showing  how  Columbia  University,  Hobart 
College  and  a  host  of  smaller  pedagogic  institutions  were 
indebted  to  Old  Trinity  for  substantial  encouragement, 
both  moi-al  and  material,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  ac- 
tivity and  life.  The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  him- 
self entitled  to  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point,  for 
it  had  been  his  privilege  to  read  the  sermon  in  question, 
in  its  typewritten  form,  almost  immediately  before  its 
delivery  in  Trinity  Church.  Moreover,  the  many  compli- 
mentary notices  of  the  sermon  which  appeared  the  day 
after  in  the  public  press  confirm  the  favorable  opinion 
just  expressed. 

But  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  all  else  in  the 
line  of  his  literarv  work  was  the  series  of  lectures  and 
articles  on  the  life  of  (jeorge  Washington  which  Dr.  Pot- 
ter i)ublislied  in  the  Churchman  and  other  periodicals. 
Some  of  them  were  delivered  vrra  voce  at  St.  Stephen's 
College,  Annandale-on-Hudson;  all  of  them  were  subse- 
([uently  compressed  into  one  volume,  entitled  '*The  Life 
of  AVashington;  a  Model  in  His  Library  and  Life."  This 
book  was  published  in  1896. 

rt  remains  to  sav  a  brief  word  about  his  last  hours 
and  the  admirable  letter  which  he  dictated  to  his  nephew, 
Mr.  James  Brown  l^otter,  on  the  day  before  his  death. 
This  letter  was  intended  as  a  word  of  blessing  and  fare- 
well to  his  family  and  his  friends.  It  exhibits  the  genu- 
ine and  unselfish  character  of  the  man,  whose  last 
thoughts  were  for  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him;  it  constitutes  a  monument  unconsciouslv  reared  to 
hi^  own  memorv,  in  its  testimonv  to  his  faith  in  an  all- 
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wise  Providence,  and  his  manly  indifference  to  the  death 
wliich  he  knew  could  not  be  far  distant.  **I  still  enjoy 
work,"  ho  said,  "and  am  not  without  evidence  of  use- 
fulness, but  1  also  appreciate  rest,  and  think  that  a 
happy  day  when,  in  the  evolution  of  Providence,  in  faitli 
and  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable  hope,  which  I  thank- 
fully enjoy,  there  comes  the  peaceful  moment  of  the 
Nunc  Dimittis;  1  close  this  memorandum  with  tliankful- 
ness  to  my  beloved  and  perfectly  devoted  wife  and  the 
mother  of  our  children,  all  of  whom  have  been  comforts 
to  us,  and  to  faithful  domestics  and  friends,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.'' 

Not  twenty-four  hours  after  these  words  were  uttered 
his  heart,  which  had  been  affected  by  the  altitude  of  the 
spot  where  he  was,  suddenly  and  indeed  unexpectedly 
gave  out.  His  nephew,  who  had  left  his  side  and  had 
been  absent  for  five  miimtes  only,  was  met  on  his  return 
by  the  trained  nurse  who  was  in  attendance  and  ac- 
costed  at  the  verv  door  of  the  sick  chamber  with  the  sad 
words,  '*A11  is  over."  The  news  of  his  death  came  as 
a  shock  to  his  family  and  friends  alike.  Many  were  the 
testimonials  of  regard  and  affection  that  soon  poured 
in  upon  his  surviving  wife  and  children.  These  testi- 
monials, various  as  they  were,  seemed  to  have  at  least 
one  note  in  common.  That  note  is  forcibly  struck  in  the 
letter  of  condolence  which  General  John  AV.  Foster,  of 
the  United  States  Array,  wrote  to  a  relative  of  Dr.  Pot- 
ter. In  it  General  Foster  uses  the  following  words :  *  *  He 
made  friends  with  every  one  and  was  so  thoughtful  and 
attentive.  *  *  *  Rarely  have  I  met  a  person  so  thor- 
oughly unselfish  and  busy  for  the  happiness  of  everj'-  one 
about  him." 

Indeed,  this  is  the  side  of  his  character  that  his 
friends  have  loved  most  to  dwell  on.  He  was  a  large- 
hearted  man  and  capable  of  forgiving  much.  He  was  a 
good  friend,  but  by  no  means  an  implacable  enemy.  He 
was  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and  often  succeeded  when 
others  failed.  He  accomplished  a  great  deal  through  the 
more  force  of  his  ])ersoiiality,  which  in  many  respects  re- 
sembled that  of  his  distinguished  gi'andfather,  Dr.  Eli- 
plialet  Nott.  No  one  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He 
gave  of  what  he  had  to  all,  and  he  looked  for  a  like  gener- 
osity in  others.  Tlis  magnificent  physique,  commanding 
stature,  regular  features  and  generally  distinguished  and 
refined  np|)eai'anc(»  excited  the  admiration  of  everj'  one. 
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No  man  ever  had  more  trusty  adherents  or  more  deter- 
mined foes.  Yet  what  is  this  but  to  be  a  man!  Had 
both  friends  and  enemies  appreciated  to  the  full  the 
spirit  of  altruism  that  lay  beneath  this  truly  grand  ex- 
terior, the  former  would  have  flocked  to  him  in  even 
greater  numbers  than  they  did,  while  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  charitable  in  their  criticism  of  those 
minor  faults  which  they  were  only  too  prone  to  dwell  on 
and  to  magnify. 

Of  his  personal  beauty  and  bearing  in  early  manhood, 
one  of  his  contemporaries  who  was  also  a  relative  wrote 
as  follows  to  Mrs.  Potter  a  few  days  after  his  death: 
**And  what  a  feast  he  was  to  the  eye!  He  was  very 
handsome  when  a  boy,  but  when  he  reached  the  man  he 
was  beauty  spiritualized.  When  he  was  preaching  at 
Bethlehem  I  went  out  to  stay  with  him  and  I  thought 
him  the  most  beautiful  being  I  had  ever  seen — seemed  as 
if  from  some  other  world,  not  so  earthy  as  this.  Alas ! 
My  heart's  brother,  the  joy  of  my  boyhood  days,  the 
pride  of  my  manhood  years — how  can  I  give  him  up  ? " 


l'n.f.■-...l^     li.  1 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN    INTERREGNUM 1 884-88. 

President  Potter  resigned  in  June,  1884,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  at  tliat  time  to  elect  his  successor.  For 
c-eveni   vo'^rs  th'^  Trustees  had  been  divided  and  fac- 

# 

tional  feeling  had  run  high.  It  was  apparently  deemed 
wise  to  wait  until  this  feeling  had  subsided,  but  the  Col- 
lege could  not  be  left  without  an  administrative  head, 
and  the  Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon  was  chosen  to  serve  as 
President  ad  interim.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  selec- 
tion, for  Judge  Landon,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Conamittee,  which  was  also  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  had  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  atfairs  of  the  College.  Moreover,  he  was 
essentially  a  peacemaker  and  could  be  trusted  to  act  al- 
ways in  a  conciliatory  s])irit.  His  character,  no  less  than 
his  position  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  com- 
manded respect,  and  his  devotion  to  the  College  was  im- 
questioned.  As  his  residence  was  almost  directly  oppo- 
site the  **Blue  Gate,"  he  could  with  little  sacrifice  of  time 
and  effort  keep  in  personal  tou(*h  with  the  Faculty  and 
students.  When  he  acce])ted  this  new  responsibility  he 
doubtless  expected  soon  to  be  relieved,  but  four  years 
passed  before  a  permanent  President  was  chosen.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  College  rested,  and  rest  was  grate- 
ful and  necessary  after  the  long  strife.  If  any  aggres- 
sive movement  had  been  attempted  it  would  surely  have 
failed  in  the  face  of  the  discouragement  and  aj)athy  of 
all  whose  active  interest  and  co-operation  were  needed. 
Alumni  and  former  friends  had  lost  heart  and  hope,  and 
many  felt  that  further  effort  was  useless.  Despite  these 
depressing  conditions,  the  work  of  instruction  was  car- 
ried on  faithfully  and  well.  With  a  steadily  decreasing 
number  of  students  and  little  pros])ect  of  better  days 
just  ahead,  the  Faculty  remained  true  to  their  trust,  giv- 
ing little  heed  to  natural  fears  and  forebodings.  If, 
however,  these  four  vears  were  not  marked  bv  anv  new 
enterprises,  nor  by  any  improvement  of  external  condi- 
tions, they  were,  nevertheless,  not  without  direct  and 
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positive  gain,  for  during  these  years  much  was  done  in 
a  (juiet  way  within  the  College  to  strengthen  the  things 
that  remained.  Under  Judge  Landon's  direct  supervi- 
sion, expenses  were  reduced  and  some  of  the  financial 
entanglements  were  cleared  away.  K  larger  liberty  was 
necessarily  given  to  the  Faculty  to  act  upon  their  own 
initiative,  it  was  wisely  used  to  perfect  the  details  of 
administration.  The  fires  of  old  enmities  burned  them- 
selves out,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  **an  era  of 
peace. ' ' 

I'he  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  January  27, 
1885,  contain  one  record  of  special  significance.  Per- 
mission was  given  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  to  erect 
a  chapter  house  on  the  College  grounds,  and  a  conmiittee 
was  appointed  to  decide  the  location  of  Fraternity  houses. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Fraternities  remained 
active  and  aggressive,  and  there  is  much  to  justify  the 
statement  so  often  made  that  the  Fraternities  saved 
Union  College.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  claim,  but 
it  is  not  witliout  some  foundation  in  the  fact  that  Frater- 
nity interests  held  many  undergraduates  and  graduates 
true  to  the  College  during  the  years  of  general  apathy 
and  inaction  when  others  drifted  away. 

Judge  Landon's  services  to  the  College,  not  only  as 
President  ad  interim,  but  as  a  Trustee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  a  much  longer  period,  make 
it  fitting  that  this  history  should  contain  the  following 
appreciative  record  of  his  lifework,  written  by  his  life- 
long friend,  Silas  B.  Brownell,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1852,  of 
New  York  City,  now  and  for  many  years  past  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College: 

Judge  Landon  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Union  College 
in  1878,  and  of  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1879,  and 
exorcised  the  duties  of  the  offices  until  his  deatli.  For 
many  years,  indeed,  almost  from  the  time  of  his  election, 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College,  which,  during  the  intervals  of 
the  nieoting  of  the  Board,  is  clothed  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  Board  itself. 

Judge  Landon  was  born,  a  farmer's  son,  in  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  on  December  IG,  1832,  and  after  courses  in 
the  Amenia  Seminary  and  New  York  Conference  Sem- 
uViWy  l)ecame  in  1853  a  tea(*her  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
in  Princetown  Academy.  He  attended  Yale  Law  School 
in  1854,  was  Principal  of  the  Princetown  Academy  in 
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1855.  and  in  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Schenectady,  where  he 
subsequently  resided.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  L^nion  College  in  1855,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Rut- 
gers in  1885. 

He  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  County  imme- 
diately upon  his  settlement  in  Schenectady  in  1856,  and 
re-elected  in  1859.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  County 
Judge,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  which  he  served,  and  in  the  meantime  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1867  in  the  Fifteenth  Senatorial  District. 

In  the  Convention  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees 
upon  the  Pardoning  Power,  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
and  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  took  a  prominent  and 
influential  part  in  the  work  and  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention, especially  in  favor  of  provisions  limiting  the 
delays  of  justice  in  criminal  prosecutions,  limiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  increasiner  the  number 
of  the  State  Judiciary,  and  for  adding  a  commission  for 
clearing  the  calendar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  this  Constitution  (ex- 
cept the  article  upon  the  Judiciary,  which  was  submitted 
separately)  were  not  adopted  by  the  people  upon  its  sub- 
mission. 

Judge  Landon's  public  spirited  liberality  as  a  citizen 
brought  his  influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  every  popular 
advance.  The  improvement  of  the  water  and  sewer 
service  of  his  city  owed  much  to  his  support,  as  did  also 
its  hospital  and  public  school  systems. 

In  1872  and  1873  he  was  City  Attorney  of  the  City  of 
Schenectady,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
Fourth  District,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
fourteen  years  in  1887  he  was  unanimously,  and  without 
opposition,  nominated  and  re-elected  for  a  second  term 
of  fourteen  years,  which  expired  in  1901. 

From  1884  he  served  as  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
General  Term  of  the  Third  Department  upon  the  desig- 
nations of  Governor  Cleveland  and  Governor  Hill,  until 
Governor  Hill  designated  him  to  act  as  Associate  Judge 
in  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1891, 
where  he  served  during  the  existence  of  that  Division, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Third  Depart- 
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nient  of  the   Supreme   Court  bv  Governor  Morton   in 
1895. 

In  1899  lie  was  designated  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  where  he 
served  until  the  exjiiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected. 

In  1902  Governor  Odell  appointed  him  a  member  of  a 
(\)inniittee  of  Fifteen  to  rei)ort  to  the  next  Legislature 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  statutes  and  hiws  of  this 
State,  upon  which  h(»  was  the  Chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee ui)on  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  in  1904 
he  was  apjjointed  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Cliai)ter  664, 
Laws  of  1904,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Statutory  Con- 
solidation. 

Among  other  public  services  undertaken  by  him  were 
efVoi'ts  to  arouse  the  world  to  secure  universal  peace  and 
international  arbitration. 

Judge  Landou's  judicial  career  was  marked  by  fair- 
ness and  industry.  His  ai)i)reciation  by  the  public  he 
served  is  best  shown  by  recalling  that  during  his  first 
term  h(*  sat  for  vears  in  Circuit  in  the  various  counties 
of  his  district,  and  thus  came  in  contact  with  multitudes 
of  suitors,  jurors  and  witnesses  in  each  county,  and  that 
the  character  and  r(»i)utation  gained  by  his  judicial  con- 
duct comi)elled  his  rcnomination  by  his  own  party  and 
his  re-(»Iecti()n  bv  unanimous  suffrage. 

As  a  criminal  .ludtre  his  conscientious,  painstaking 
and  cons])icuous  fairness,  combined  with  a  symjiathy  for 
the  ac(*us(»d  whi<*h  tcniiM»red  justice  with  such  mercy  as 
judicial  discretion  allowed,  won  the  approval  and  ad- 
miration of  th(»  pc^opie,  the  Bar  and  the  Bench. 

AVIkmi  Judge  Landon's  second  term  of  office  expired, 
his  counsel  and  advice  were  sought  in  important  and  in- 
teresting l)usin(»ss  and  litigations,  chiefly  in  the  Court 
of  A))peals.  One  of  the  last  cases  uy>on  which  he  was 
(Migagcd  was  his  ai>]K'arance  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
on  behalf  of  the  Peoiilc  to  sustain  the  conviction  of  one 
Patrick  for  the  murdei-  of  lil'wo. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary,  he  early 
took  a(*tive  and  (»ffi(*ient  interest  in  ])ublic  aflfairs  and  in 
])olitics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicaero  Convention 
in  1800  which  nominated  Tifncoln  for  President,  and  was 
firm  and  unwavering  in  his  support  of  the  Government 
during  the  Bebellion. 

Judge  Landon's  services  to  our  Alma  Mater  especially 
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interest  her  Alumni.  Ttiese  were  varied,  unremitting 
and  of  great  value.  For  the  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  of  its 
Finance  Committee,  he  freely  gave  unstinted  efforts  to 
her  educational  and  material  interests.  His  incessant 
thought  and  labor  were  devoted  to  the  management  of 
her  education  and  her  finances.  For  the  four  years  suc- 
ceeding 1884  he  acted  as  President  ad  interim,  adminis- 
tering the  College,  advising  and  leading  the  Faculty, 
giving  lectures  to  the  senior  classes,  and  doing  all  these 
gratuitously  and  continuously  for  the  four  years.  The 
importance  and  extent  of  his  services  to  the  College  in 
the  management  of  its  financial  affairs  are  known  to 
few.  They  involved  labor  and  responsibility,  which 
might  well  burden  a  man  of  ability  and  leisure,  and  it 
seems  incredible  they  were  borne  by  him  so  well  and  so 
easily  when  he  was  filling  a  public  office  which  was  re- 
quiring all  his  time  and  strength.  The  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages secured  to  the  College  through  his  service  can 
never  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  were  with  him 
in  his  work  and  so  knew  its  extent  and  value. 

What  he  did  for  the  students  as  President  can  be  seen 
in  his  great  work,  ^*The  Constitutional  History  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  Hough- 
ton &  Mifflin  in  1889,  with  a  second  revised  edition  in 
1900,  and  a  third  revised  edition  which  was  going 
through  the  press  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  This  work 
was  his  labor  of  love  for  the  students  in  preparing  his 
lectures  before  them  as  President,  and  it  will  give  the 
best  measure  of  his  clearness  of  thought,  his  facility  of 
historical  statement,  his  purity  of  language  and  style, 
his  political  philosophy  and  breadth  of  view,  and  his 
human  symj^atliy  with  the  American  people  in  their 
birthright  of  universal  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
suppressed  force  and  self-mastery  of  the  author  cannot 
conceal  the  vigor  of  his  thought  or  his  grasp  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

For  manv  vears  he  lectured  in  the  Albany  Law  School 
of  Union  University,  and  only  the  present  year  made 
addresses  to  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine  of  the  Univ^ersity. 

He  prepared  and  delivered  and  printed  many  ad- 
dresses and  lectures,  and  was  ever  ready  to  serv^e  the 
call  of  the  people  for  Instruction  or  entertainment.    His 
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gonial  address  and  sincerity  won  the  confidence  and 
a  flection  of  all  wlio  were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his 
ac<jnaintance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
had  a  faculty  for  friendship.  A  retentive  memory, 
st<)i*(»s  nf  lenrnin*r,  nni(*h  travel  and  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, a  kindly  and  syni])athetic  spirit  with  a  sense  of 
Inunor  and  a  (*()nsci(Mice  void  of  offence,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  h)vahle  of  men,  and  linked  him  to  his  friends 
by  the  strongest  bonds. 

For  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Dr.  Nott's  inaugura- 
tion in  1804,  as  President  of  Union  College,  Judge  Lan- 
don  prepared  and  delivered  an  address  on  Dr.  Nott  as 
an  (»ducator,  in  which  he  gave  his  own  view  of  a  great 
teaclier  and  his  work.     How  well  it  applies  to  himself: 

**lle  knew  himself,  and  loved  the  people,  and  wrought 
wisely  to  serve  them  well.  He  lived  in  that  ennobling 
age  when  the  asi)iration  of  generously  gifted  men  was 
to  help  their  fellows  to  i)reserve  and  perpetuate  the 
rights  of  men  and  uplift  man  himself.  ♦  *  •  He  be- 
came a  teacher  and  inculcated  wisdom,  which  is  learning 
and  more.  After  all,  a  great  teacher,  if  of  the  truth  or 
of  the  true  way  to  find  it  out,  is  great  among  men;  per- 
haps the  greatest.    Truth  outlasts  all  else. 


It 


*Tlic   eternal   years   of   God   are  hers/ 


''We  come  *  *  ♦  riot  as  mourners,  but  to  recall 
and  review  the  name  and  work  and  worth  of  the  great 
edncatoi-;  to  cherish  the  heritage  of  his  inspiring  exam- 
ples and  to  pass  it  along  as  a  lesson,  always  here  to  be  re- 
membered. 

'*Tluit  lesson  is,  that  his  life  is  best  who  best  helps 
others  to  spend  theirs  the  best." 

Judge  Landon's  ideals  for  judicial  oflBce  and  for  public 
life  may  be  best  told  in  two  extracts  from  his  great  work. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  he 
savs  of  the  Associate  Justices: 

*^0f  the  Associate  Justices  there  is  but  little  to  be 
said.  Indeed,  what  more  need  be  said  of  a  bodv  of 
l(»arned  and  virtuous  men,  sworn  *to  administer  justice 
without  ros]iect  to  ])ersons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the 
])oor  and  the  rich,'  than  that  they  live  and  labor  in  the 
earnest  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  solemn  obliga- 
tions?" 

hi  the  final  chai^tor  ho  says: 

*'The  d(»cny  of  public  virtue  will  result  in  the  ruin  of 
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any  state.  This  is  our  greatest  danger.  If  it  shall  come, 
its  approaches  will  be  slow  and  insidious,  resulting  in 
a  real  revolution,  without  convulsion  or  rebellion,  with- 
out any  special  event  to  mark  its  beginning  and  progress, 
but,  like  the  dry  rot  in  oaken  timber,  destroying  the 
quality  before  attacking  the  outward  form,  and  leaving 
worthlessncss  where  worthiness  is  most  needed.  Against 
such  a  danger  a  pure  religion  is  the  mightiest  bulwark. 
Philoso])hy  offers  no  substitute,  for  the  reason  that  not 
one-tenth  of  one  per  centum  of  the  people  have  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  to  enable  them  to  climb  the  heights 
of  philosophical  excellence  and  stay  there.  Education 
is  some  help  to  virtue,  certainly,  if  the  education  is  in 
virtue,  but  the  education  that  is  diffused  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  is  more  of  a  business  utility  than 
a  moral  help.  Men  are  and  ever  will  be  anxious  about 
the  future  life.  Science  and  historical  criticism  mav 
overthrow  or  confirm  the  faith  of  the  few;  it  will  never 
touch  that  of  the  many.  Evil  example  is  the  potent 
cause  of  the  increase  of  irreligion.  'Because  iniquity 
shall  abound  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.'  Any  de- 
cline in  the  vigor  and  unselfishness  of  the  churches  will 
contribute  immensely  to  the  decay  of  public  virtue. 
There  probably  is  some  danger  that  the  churches  will, 
from  motives  of  policy,  from  dependence  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  from  shrinking  back  from  a  contest 
with  the  particulars  of  immorality,  fall  somewhat  short 
of  their  high  calling.  Does  the  pulpit  never  falter  in 
the  presence  of  the  pew?  Does  it  never  shrink  from  fol- 
lowing its  convictions  respecting:  the  accustomed  sins  of 
its  people?  Does  it  never  avoid  its  duty  with  regard  to 
the  particulars  of  evil  at  the  gate  of  its  own  sanctuary, 
and  find  safety  and  repose  in  denunciation  of  the  alleged 
sins  of  other  times,  places  and  people?  And  if  so,  is  it 
the  fault  of  the  churches  that  it  is  so,  or  of  the  people 
who  will  have  it  so?  Is  not  the  fault  rather  with  the 
system,  which  makes  the  supply  respond  to  the  terms  of 
the  demand?  Or  is  the  fault  so  slight  that  any  visrorous 
attempt  to  remedy  it  would  threaten  more  evil  than 
good? 

'*Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
state  that  the  churches  of  every  sect  and  denomination 
should  suffer  no  loss  of  their  power  and  influence  in 
lo^^rlinof  the  ripople  to  love  virtue  and  to  tr>'  to  live  vir- 
tuously despite  temptations,  and  despite  continual  short- 
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comings.  Tliey  are  the  natural  leaders  and  teachers  in 
the  methods  of  peace,  good  will  and  charity.  Every  one 
blesses  the  consolers  of  the  afflicted,  the  comforters  of 
those  ready  to  i>erish,  the  true  pastors  and  benefactors 
of  the  peoph».  The  real  hoj^e  of  the  churches  is  in  the 
gracious  favor  of  the  Almighty  One.  This,  the  changes 
in  civil  order  cannot  roach,  and  hence  cannot  touch  the 
church  in  its  true  sphere."  *  *  *  "It  is  in  the  puri- 
fying influence  of  religion  that  we  must  rest  our  hope 
for  the  prevalence  and  continuance  of  that  virtue  with- 
out which  our  Constitution  and  forms  of  government 
will  prove  to  he  skeletons,  unanimated  by  any  vital  prin- 
cii)le  of  usefulness. 

"But  granting  the  requisite  virtue,  under  favor  of 
Almighty  God,  our  Constitution  is  and  will  remain  an 
inestimable  blessing.  It  secures  the  inalienable  rights 
of  all  men  within  its  jurisdiction  against  the  government 
itself,  and  against  any  and  all  masses  of  men,  here  or 
anywhere.  It  fixes  these  inalienable  rights  as  impassable 
limits  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ])opu1ar  tide.  Within 
these  limits  l(»t  the  tid(»  rise  and  fall  and  beat  and  surge. 
Agitation  is  wholesome.  Perfect  quiet  would  be  stagna- 
tion. The  limits  are  fixed;  it  is  improbable  that  any 
change  will  weaken  or  remove  them,  and  thus  the  rights 
of  man  are  as  secure  as  his  own  keei)ing  can  make 
them." 

In  Ai)ril,  1856,  Judge  Landon  married  Miss  Emily  A. 
Pierce,  of  Woodbury,  Conne(*ticut,  and  for  more  than 
fortv-nine  vears  thev  resided  in  Schenectadv,  and  saw 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  around  them, 
a  familv  circle  unbroken  save  bv  his  own  death. 

•  « 

Notwithstanding,  perhaj  s  on  account  of,  the  fact  that 
he  was  engrossed  in  public  office  during  substantially  the 
whole  of  his  professional  life,  he  was  a  man  essentially 
domestic  ami  devotedly  attached  to  his  family,  and  He 
was  never  ha])]>ier  elsewhere. 

His  reverent  and  filial  sjjirit  gave  him  serious  thoughts 
alike  of  this  and  the  future  world,  and  he  lived  in  full 
view  of  his  responsibility  for  his  own  life  and  for  the 
lives  of  all  about  him. 

"Ahou  Ben  Aclhem   (May  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  nipht  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw.  within  the  moonlipht  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  an^el  writinfc  in   a  book  of  gold:  — 
Rxcoeiling  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold 
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And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"     The  Vision  raised  its  head 
And,  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord. 
Answered:     "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," — 
Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low 
But  cheerly  still;   and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  Angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo!    Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

PREsiDKNT  Webster's  administration. 

On  ^fay  22,  1888,  Harrison  E.  Webster  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  College.  Dr.  Webster  had  first 
become  connected  with  the  College  as  a  student  in  the 
class  of  '62,  but  was  one  of  the  many  who  discontinued 
his  studies  to  enlist  in  the  volunteer  arm  v.  He  served 
through  tlie  war  and  later  returned  to  College,  taking  his 
degr(»e  with  the  class  of  '68.  One  year  after  graduation 
he  became*  a  Tutor  in  Natural  History  and  was  elected 
to  the  Professorship  in  1873.  Ten  years  later  (1883)  his 
connection  with  the  College  was  severed  as  the  result  of 
th(*  unfortunate  controversy  then  at  its  height.  From 
Union  he  went  to  Ilochester  Universitv  as  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Geolog>\  In  Rochester,  as  in 
Union,  he  became*  a  positive  force,  not  only  in  tlie  class- 
room, but  out  of  it.  He  had  to  an  unusual  degree  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  young  men.  They  l)elieved  in  him, 
listened  eagerly  to  his  teachings  and  sought  his  coun* 
sels.  It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  make  such  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  others'  lives  as  did  Pro- 
fessor Webster.  He  mingled  with  his  students  without 
reserve,  talked  with  them  freely  upon  the  profoundest 
themes,  awakt^iiing  and  guiding  their  thought,  shaping 
their  convi(*ti()iis,  fixing  their  purposes.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  man  in  the  Faculty  of  TTnion  College  had  ever 
won  to  a  great(  r  degree  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
bis  students.  When,  therefore*,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  a  great  comi)any  of  the  younger  Alumni 
liast(»ned  to  his  su))))ort.  He  had  their  loyal  devotion 
from  the  start  and  the  result  soon  appeared.  On  every 
lian<l  tli(»re  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  College.  Old 
Ahniini  Associations  were  reorganized  and  new  ones 
formed.  The  classes  began  to  grow.  Within  three  years 
the  entering  chiss  was  the  largest  since  Dr.  Nott's  death. 
In  one  diroc'tion  only  was  there  no  encouragement.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  College  did  not  improve,  and 
the  need  of  m(»n(\v  was  i^very  year  becoming  more  urgent. 
T\\i'  new  enthusiasm  did  not  reach  the  men  who  could 
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give  substantial  aid.  This  it  might  have  done  in  time 
had  not  Dr.  Webster's  health,  after  the  first  few  years, 
seriouslv  interfered  with  his  work.  A  disease  contracted 
long  before,  when  he  was  in  the  army,  gradually  under- 
mined his  strength.  He  was  granted  a  long  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  went  abroad,  but  without  receiving  any  per- 
manent benefit,  so  that  in  January,  1893,  he  felt  obliged 
to  offer  his  resignation.  The  Trustees,  however,  were  un- 
willing to  accept  it,  and  again  voted  him  leave  of  absence, 
raising  by  personal  subscription  a  generous  sum  for  his 
expenses.  He  spent  six  months  in  the  South,  returning 
with  apparently  renewed  strength  just  before  the  Com- 
mencement of  1893.  The  hoi)es  then  raised  were,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  disai)pointment.  His  old  trouble  re- 
turning, he  again  i)resented  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in 
January,  1894.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency Dr.  Webster  returned  to  Rochester,  where  he  lived 
in  seclusion  until  his  death,  June  16,  1906. 

Despite  the  long  struggle  with  his  consuming  disease, 
his  great  intellectual  powers  remained  unimpaired,  and 
to  the  last  the  few  friends  who  were  privileged  to  see 
him  came  under  the  spell  of  his  (juickening  and  enlight- 
ening thought. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Harrison  Edwin  Webster,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Union 
College  from  1888  to  1894,  died  at  the  family  residence 
in  I?^)cliester  on  Saturday  morning,  June  16,  at  the  age 
of  sixtv-four  vears  and  nine  months.  Dr.  Webster  had 
not  been  in  good  health  for  many  years,  and  some  three 
years  ago  he  was  twice  stricken  with  paralysis.  His 
mortal  illness  set  in  about  four  weeks  prior  to  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Annie 
Noel  W(0)ster,  of  New  York  City,  and  by  three  sons, 
Edwin  J.,  Kalph  P.  and  Thomas  Webster,  all  of  Boches- 
tor.  Tlio  funeral  service*  was  observed  at  the  residence 
in  Kochoster  on  ^fonday  morning,  June  18,  and  in  the 
aftfM-noon  Dr.  AVebster  was  buried  in  the  College  plot  in 
Valo  (V]n(»terv,  Schenoctadv. 

Harrison  E.  Webster  was  born  in  Angelica,  Cattaran- 
«:us  County,  S<»j)toinl)or  9,  1841.  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
i-eniov(»(l  to  Clayvillo,  where  he  received  his  common 
school  education.  Eager  to  go  farth(»r,  he  prepared  for 
eoll(»^<',  largely  through  his  own  eflforts,  and  entered  the 
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Sophomore  class  of  Union  College  in  1859.  Withdraw- 
ing from  College  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
enlisted  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  New 
York  Infantry  and  served  as  a  private  soldier  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Having  acquired  the  means  of  com- 
pleting his  College  course  by  teaching  school,  he  re- 
turned to  Union  and  was  graduated  with  the  highest  rank 
in  1868. 

Dr.  Webster  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Natural  History 
and  Physical  Geography  at  Union  in  1869,  and  in  1873  was 
made  Professor  of  Natural  History.  In  this  chair  he 
continued  until  1883.  During  the  years  of  his  service 
as  a  Professor  at  Union,  Dr.  Webster  gained  national 
and,  through  his  publications  on  **  Annelida  Chaeto- 
poda,"  even  international  repute  as  a  scientist.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  investigations  he  organized  several  expedi- 
tions to  the  Bermudas,  associating  students  of  the  Col- 
lege with  him.  In  the  course  of  these  expeditions  he 
collected  many  valuable  specimens  of  marine  life;  these 
he  gave  to  the  College.  However,  that  which  most  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Webster  as  a  Professor  was  his  genius 
for  friendship,  which  enabled  him  to  get  very  close  to 
his  students  and  to  impart  the  best  gifts  of  an  intensely 
human  heart  and  of  a  verv  active,  keen  and  versatile 
mind;  through  the  medium  of  friendship  he  gave  in- 
spiration. 

In  1883  Dr.  Webster  resigned  his  Professorship  at 
Union  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Geologj^  and 
Natural  History  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  There 
he  remained  until  1888,  when  he  became  President  of 
Union  College.  The  College  was  then  almost  in  a  condi- 
tion of  suspended  animation.  Dr.  Webster  revived  it 
and  strengthened  it,  and  in  particular  greatly  increased 
the  attendance.  However,  after  an  administration  of 
six  years  he  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  retired  from  active  life.  Since  that  time  he  has  re- 
sided in  Rochester. 

Dr.  Webster  was  a  member  of  the  Zeta  Psi  and  the 
Phi  Beta  Kfippa  Fraternities  and  an  active  and  hon- 
orary member  of  many  scientific  societies.  The  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Albany  Medical 
College  in  1881,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1888. 

At  the  funeral  service  in  Rochester,  Professor  Walter 
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Rausclienbuscli,  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
paid  this  fine  tribute  to  Dr.  Webster's  memory: 

**We  have  been  brought  together  by  our  common  love 
and  reverence  for  a  life  which  has  probably  meant  more 
to  many  of  us  than  we  ourselves  shall  ever  know.  I 
should  like  to  express  very  simply  what  is  in  all  our 
hearts  today,  and  what  will  be  in  the  thoughts  of  a  great 
number  of  others  when  the  word  reaches  them  that  Dr. 
Webster  is  dead. 

**For  his  family  a  very  loving  heart  has  ceased  to 
bent.  Nothing  can  ever  replace  for  his  children  what 
they  have  now  lost.  Men  of  great  social  gifts  often  live 
for  the  outside  world,  turning  a  radiant  hemisphere  to 
strangers  and  a  morose  and  silent  face  to  their  own  peo- 
ple. Men  of  intense  intellectual  nature  are  often  so  ab- 
stract(»d  by  their  studies  that  their  own  children  get  only 
the  dregs  of  their  interest  and  vitality.  Dr.  Webster  was 
a  man  of  great  social  brilliancy  and  attractiveness  and  a 
man  of  continued  intellectual  application,  but  nothing 
ever  eclipsed  his  children.  lie  was  most  tenderly  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  sympathetic,  tolerant,  hopeful 
and  glad.  In  an  interval  of  consciousness  before  his 
death  he  said  to  me:  *I  don't  know  anything  now  but 
children,  children,  children,'  and  he  re])eated  the  word 
*  children'  over  and  over.  It  was  the  palsied  hand  of  hi:s 
mind  feeling  its  way  alon^  the  most  familiar  strings  on 
the  harp  of  liis  life,  llis  first  grandchild,  named  after 
him,  was  a  great  and  sweet  comfort  to  him.  For  his 
wife  he  expressed  an  affe(*tion  so  tender  that  I  must  not 
(iuote  his  words.  His  last  words  were  a  blessin"*  on  her 
faithfulness.  Because  he  loved  his  family  so  passionate- 
ly, anv  sorrow  cominii^  to  him  bv  the  death  or  aflSiction 
of  his  dearest  ones,  hurt  him  profoundly.     Some  things 

he  rnn^Jv  or  never  mentioned.    With  all  the  careless  ease 

*  

of  his  talk  he  had  a  deep  reticence.  But  much  of  the 
<'lou(l  that  darkened  his  later  v(»ars  had  risen  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  griefs. 

**'ro  llis  friends  he  ^nve  unstinted  devotion  and  fidel- 
itv.  lie  was  an  excecMliniiflv  companionable  man,  readv  to 
meet  any  man,  swii't  to  find  the  i)lane  of  ideas  and  inter- 
<'sls  on  which  the  man  lived,  and  most  adaptable  in  meet- 
inir  him  on  his  own  level.  If  he  found  anv  measure  of 
intclici'tiial  candor  or  of  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  he 
ad(»pt(Ml  tiie  man  into  tlie  .t»:r(»at  family  of  his  friends  and 
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never  forgot  him  again.  It  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  think 
of  simple-minded  men  whom  he  had  met  only  once  or 
twice  in  his  life.  In  his  range  of  selections  he  was  very 
catholic.  He  did  not  follow  the  conventional  lines  of 
society,  nor  even  professional  and  intellectual  lines.  He 
picked  out  people  for  their  human  qualities.  What  he 
hated  was  obliquity.  I  remember  the  calm  tones  with 
which  he  pronounced  the  verdict  on  a  certain  minister: 
*I  think  he  is  the  most  disingenuous  man  I  ever  met.' 

**By  the  same  process  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  men 
he  liked.  There  was  an  immediate  feeling  that  here  was 
a  man, — genuine  human  nature  and  of  a  very  high  order. 
He  said  to  me  once:  *I'm  no  good  myself,  but  I've  had 
the  salt  of  the  earth  for  my  friends.'  Not  all  of  his 
friends,  however,  rose  above  the  conventional  standards 
of  judging  as  nobly  as  he  did  himself.  Not  all  of  them 
were  as  faithful  to  him  as  he  was  to  them,  and  to  some 
of  us  the  keenest  pang  in  the  news  of  his  death  will  be 
the  thought  that  we  neglected  him  when  he  needed  us 
most. 

*'Dr.  Webster  was  a  man  of  ^very  unusual  intellect. 
An  eminent  physician  in  Albany  who  was  one  of  his 
pupils,  says  of  him:  ^He  was  the  most  intellectual  man 
I  have  ever  known.'  His  intellectual  interests  ranged 
all  around  the  horizon.  If  there  was  anything  to  which 
his  mind  had  remained  unreceptive  and  torpid,  I  don't 
know  what  it  was.  At  one  time  or  another  he  had  taught 
nearly  everything  in  the  old  college  curriculum.  Yet 
he  carried  his  learning  so  lightly  that  he  was  never  pon- 
derous. He  never  bored  you.  He  could  play  with  every 
fact  he  knew.  His  bodv  never  carried  much  size  of 
muscle,  but  when  he  used  to  work  in  dredging  for  marine 
specimens,  he  could  outpull  the  professional  boatman;  his 
muscular  fibre  was  flexible  and  supple.  His  intellectual 
fibre  had  the  same  quality.  He  was  a  wrestler  and  loved 
nothing  so  well  as  to  strip  and  grapple  with  a  heavy- 
weight. His  best  work  was  done  in  conversation.  In 
public  speaking  and  in  writing  he  lacked  the  stimulus  of 
opposition.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  a  keener 
talker.  He  instantly  imderstood  the  drift  of  your  mind, 
saw  the  end  of  your  argmnent  before  you  saw  the  middle 
and  helped  you  to  get  it  stated.  Socrates  the  Athenian 
is  a  concrete  figure  to  me,  for  I  put  Webster  the  Amer- 
ican in  his  place  and  then  he  is  very  comprehensible. 
Only  Webster  would  have  been  less  prolix  than  Socrates. 
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*'Uiie  chief  cause  for  liis  mental  suppleness  was  the 
utter  lack  of  dogmatic  ballast  in  his  mind.  He  had 
strong  opinions,  opinions  which  he  never  actually 
changed.  But  he  always  held  them  open  for  discussion. 
When  he  began  his  teaching  in  the  University  of  lioches- 
ter,  1  remember  that  he  invited  discussion  in  the  class- 
room, and  said:  'Everything  is  open  for  discussion  in 
this  class-room  except  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
ix)rd  Jesus  Christ.'  in  other  words,  he  refused  to  call 
in  (question  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  natural  world 
and  the  self-evident  laws  of  the  moral  world,  but  all 
other  things  were  there  to  be  examined.  Another  cause 
for  his  continued  flexibility  was  his  humility.  He  was 
utterly  fearless  in  his  mental  processes,  and  to  many 
doubtless  he  seemed  irreverent  and  reckless,  but  still  he 
was  a  humble  thinker.  His  agnosticism  was  largely  due 
to  his  distrust  of  human  ability.  *l've  only  got  a  two- 
penny intellect  anyway,'  he  would  say,  and  he  did  not 
feel  that  'God  had  called  him  into  all  his  counsels  when 
lie  created  the  world.' 

'*Iiis  early  professional  work  was  in  zoolog}',  and  he 
(lid  brilliant  and  original  work  in  it.  But  describing 
specimens  or  even  discovering  new  si)ecies  was  not  the 
end  of  mental  existence  with  him.  He  was  always  reach- 
ing out  for  the  larg(M*  truths  to  which  natural  science 
might  lend.  One  of  his  jminls  at  Union  College,  who 
aft(M-ward  l)e(*ame  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  Natural 
History,  Professor  James  H.  Stoller,  says:  'His  great 
merit  was  his  power  to  arouse  the  interest  of  his  stu- 
dents not  only  in  the  subject-matter  of  natural  science, 
but  also  in  its  ])hil()soi)hical  interpretations — its  values 
for  human  thought  and  human  life.'  At  that  time  the 
era  of  natural  science  had  just  begun  in  our  coimtry. 
The  Darwinian  theory  was  stinuilating  imjuir}'  and  open- 
ing new  views  of  all  life  and  of  the  whole  universe  and 
its  Maker.  That  was  the  real  cause  of  attraction  for 
him.  In  studying  marine  zoology  he  was  on  the  firing- 
line  w  the  great  philos()i)hic  battle  of  those  decades. 
Later  his  inten»sts  were  more  given  to  the  larger  ques- 
tions. As  he  (mce  (|uaintly  said  to  me:  *I'm  glad  I 
stn(li(Ml  bu^s,  but  I'm  glad  T  don't  liave  to  study  them 
any  inor(\'  In  later  years  the  so<^iological  questions 
foruiMl  to  tli(»  front  in  his  mind  as  in  the  thought  of  the 
wliole  world,  and  again  he  was  on  the  firing-line.  I  re- 
nieniher  with  what  profound  interest  he  told  me  in  1885 
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of  the  hold  the  land  theories  of  Henry  George  were  get- 
ting on  the  trades-unions. 

'*With  such  a  mental  make-up  he  could  not  help 
being  a  brilliant  teacher.  He  was  entirely  simple  and 
clear  in  his  statements.  He  could  light  up  the  plainest 
subject  with  the  largest  generalizations.  He  was  witty 
and  quick  in  repartee  in  the  class.  He  was  wholly  un- 
conventional in  his  talk  and  bearing,  perfectly  free  and 
easy  with  the  men,  and  yet  with  so  firm  a  grip  on  their 
behavior  that  no  class  ventured  on  a  second  folly  after 
it  had  seen  one  man  come  to  grief.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
his  students  fell  resistlessly  under  his  spell,  and  the 
best  men  most.  They  quoted  his  epigrams  and  they 
drank  in  his  philosophy  of  life.  But  he  in  turn  gave 
himself  to  the  men.  His  work  did  not  end  with  the  class- 
room. He  found  ways  of  attaching  the  promising  men 
to  himself,  induced  them  to  visit  him,  and  sat  up  to  the 
small  hours  of  the  night  to  talk  over  their  difficulties 
with  them.  The  present  Dean  of  Union  College,  Pro- 
fessor B.  H.  Ripton,  says :  *  Never  have  I  known  a  man 
who  gave  himself  so  unselfishly  to  young  men  and  who 
received  in  turn  so  large  a  measure  of  devotion  and  in- 
fluenced so  deeply  their  life  and  thought.'  In  his  way 
he  was  a  real  jiastor  of  a  new  tyi)e,  a  shepherd  of  souls 
to  a  class  of  men  not  reached  by  many  ])astors,  the  in- 
tellectual young  man  who  is  in  doul)t.  To  others  he 
might  seem  an  iconoclast;  to  such  men  he  was  a  builder 
of  faith.  He  gave  them  assurance  in  turning  their  back 
on  obsolete  traditions,  but  so  far  as  he  exerted  spiritual 
authority,  it  was  for  faith  in  God  and  the  moral  law. 
One  of  his  pupils,  Professor  Arthur  S.  Wright,  of  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland,  says  very 
truly:  'His  influence  was  esi)ecially  marked  with  the 
wayward  and  he  saved  many  a  fellow  from  evil  ways. 
I  know  men  to-day,  sound  in  mind  and  heart,  whom  he 
restrained  and  heljied  to  start  right  in  life.  For  long 
years  he  gave  his  time,  his  money,  his  energies — and  T 
fear  his  health — to  the  work  of  strengthening  and  guid- 
ing yoimg  men.  Religion,  which  to  him  was  simply 
living  the  Divine  life,  was,  I  am  convinced,  the  motive 
and  mainspring  of  his  work  and  life.  Scores  of  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  would,  T  am  sure,  gladly  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  influence  over  them  in  the  things  of  the 
sv)irit.'  His  influence  was  for  and  not  against  religion. 
J)r.  C.  M.  Culver,  of  Albany,  says:    'No  other  man,  ex- 
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eept  my  own  fatlior,  lias  so  boneficially  affected  my  life, 
ilr  had  ino  join  \\w  cliurrli  after  I  had  l>een  for  years,  at 
h»ast  st'CMnin^ly,  (juito  on  the  other  side.'  1  rememl)€r 
how  JH'  Kui^gesti'd  that  any  man  in  doubt  about  religion, 
should  read  the  Hosjiol  of  John  and  mark  anything  that 
h(»  eoiild  not  assent  to,  knowing  well  that  there  would  be 
v(M-y  little.  I  do  not  say  that  he  never  upset  and  injured 
yonn^  men.  The  open  air  of  souI-lil)erty  is  raw  to  those 
who  hav(»  alwavs  lived  in-doors.  Hut  if  anv  man  has 
tried  to  hel])  human  souls  in  trouble  and  has  never  unin- 
tentionally hurt  any  of  them,  his  experience  has  been 
singularly  fortunate. 

*M)r.  Webster  was  always  a  truth-seeker.  He  had  the 
attitude  of  mind  expressed  by  Lessing  in  his  famous 
i»pigram.  In  boyhood  he  became  an  infidel  ]>ecause  he 
sought  the  truth,  lie  had  read  geology  and  collided  with 
the  traditional  religious  teaching  about  the  origin  of  the 
world  in  six  da  vs.  With  that  doctrine  went  the  whole 
authoritv  of  the  church  as  he  then  understood  it.  As  a 
callow  vouth  he  was  the  leader  in  a  kind  of  free-thinkers* 
club,  lie  was  wrong,  but  it  was  because  he  was  on  the 
road  to  the  truth.  The  church  now  stands  where  he  then 
stood  about  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Later  on  he  re- 
examined all  his  obj(K*tions  to  Christianity  and  worked 
his  way  l)ack  to  religious  faith  by  giving  simple  adhesion 
to  everything  which  convinced  him  as  true,  and  above  all 
to  Jesus  Christ.  'Jesus  Christ  is  my  God;  I  haven't  got 
anv  other  God,'  he  used  to  sav.  The  Christ-life  in  hu- 
manity  was  all  he  cared  for,  all  he  hoped  in,  and  his 
deei)est  dejection  came  when  he  felt  how  little  hold  it 
had  taken  on  humanity  as  yet.  Most  men  would  have 
classed  him  as  a  rationalist  and  agnostic  in  religion, 
and  he  was  ])()th.  But  T  think  in  his  real  religious  life 
he  was  a  hum]>le  believer  in  spiritual  truth,  a  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  si)iritual  mystic.  He  has  told  me 
of  exi)ericnccs  in  which  he  had  realized  Christ's  S)>iritual 
presence  as  tangibly  as  if  Christ  were  in  the  room  with 
him;  and  others  in  which  he  had  obeyed  a  higher  inner 
voice  and  found  it  justified.  If  he  has  sinned,  he  suf- 
fonn]  for  it.  But  if  we  knew  all,  if  we  understood  how 
his  sins  gr(»w  dinu'tly  out  of  his  finest  virtues,  we  should 
feci  that  i)(M*liai>s  with  God  who  knows  all,  it  will  be 
easier  to  ])ar<lon  his  faults  than  the  respectable  virtues 
of  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

'*He  was  glad  to  die.    Tn  the  last  conversation  I  had 
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with  him.  he  was  anxious  to  know  if  I  believed  he  was 
going  to  die.  When  I  told  him,  yes,  I  knew  he  could 
live  only  a  short  time  longer,  he  shouted  for  joy  to  have 
his  hope  confirmed ;  he  struck  his  breast  and  cried  aloud : 
^Good,  good,  good.'  I  prayed  with  him,  and  then  he  con- 
tinued the  prayer  in  extreme  feebleness  of  body  and  mind. 
I  wrote  down  the  words  when  I  got  home: — ^I  want  to 
pray  God  to  bless  my  children  and  be  to  them  all  he 
has  been  to  me.  He  has  alwavs  taken  care  of  me  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.  And  when  mv  life  was  shattered, 
he  took  my  life  and  changed  me  and  made  me  a  Chris- 
tian. There  was  a  time  when  I  hated  God  and  hated  his 
word,  and  it  was  all  offensive  to  me.  But  then  the  time 
came  when  it  was  all  good.  I  want  God  to  take  me  home 
soon.    I  am  tired  and  want  to  go.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TlIK  BUTTKRFIELI)  LECTURE  COURSE. 

Whatever  tlie  disappoiutmonts  connected  with  Presi- 
dent Wehster's  administration,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  he  left  the  College  stronger  than  he  found  it.  The 
greatest  benefactor  during  tliese  years  was  General  Dan- 
iel Butterfield,  who  instituted  a  remarkable  course  of 
lectures,  which  brought  to  the  College  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country,  each  of  whom  spoke 
on  some  practical  theme  directly  connected  with  his  own 
life  work.  A  partial  list  of  these  lecturers  and  their  sub- 
jects will  serve  to  show  the  unusual  privilege  granted  to 
the  students  of  Union : 

THE    HI'TTEKKIELD    LECTURE    COURSE. 

Established  in  1802,  by 

(iKNKKAL  DANIEL  BUTTERFIELD,  LL.  D.,  CLASS  OF    '49. 

The  course  is  <lesigiied  to  promote  an  acquaintance  with 
|)ractical  afTairs,  and  is  a  renewal  in  a  stronger  and  bet- 
ter organized  form  of  the  valuable  custom  first  estab- 
lished by  the  uni<iue  and  celebrated  talks  of  President 
Nott. 

The  lectures  delivered  to  date  (March  1,  '97)  have  been 
as  follows: 

1.  The  West  l^oint  Military  Academy.  By  General 
P.  S.  Michie,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  tlie  \V(»st  Point  ^filitary  Academy. 

2.  The  Duties  of  a  Governor  and  his  Work.  By  Alex- 
ander 11.  Kice,  LL.  D.,  '44,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

li.  (^aiuula  and  the  Great  Northwest.  By  Hon.  Eras- 
tus  Wiman. 

4.  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service.  By  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Seward,  '49,  formerlv  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

T).     Floctricitv.    liv  Albon  ^fan.  Ph.  D.,  '46. 

fi.  The  Filevation  of  Fiabor;  Industrial  Education.  By 
l^-ofessor  Kossiter  AV.  Ravmond. 
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7.  Politics  in  the  United  States.  Bv  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James. 

8.  Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox.  By  General  Hor- 
ace Porter. 

9.  Courts  Martial.  Military  Law.  Martial  Law.  By 
Major  John  W.  Clous,  U.  S.  A.,  Judge  Advocate  and 
Professor  of  Law,  AVest  Point  Military  Academy. 

10.  Mimicipal  Government.  By  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
LL.  D.,  Ex-Mavor  of  Brooklvn,  and  President  of  Colum- 
bia  College. 

11.  Journalism  and  the  Press.  By  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

12.  Banking  and  Finance.  By  Hon.  Henry  W.  Can- 
non, President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  and  late 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

13.  Famous  Men  at  Famous  Dinners.  Bv  William  H. 
McElroy,  LL.  D.,  '60. 

14.  The  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States.  By 
General  Thomas  L.  James,  late  Postmaster  General. 

15.  The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  By  Hon.  Alon- 
zo  B.  Cornell,  p]x-Governor  of  New  York. 

16.  Brain  and  Muscle.  By  General  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  D.,  late  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army. 

17.  Architecture.    By  Montgomery  Schuvler. 

18.  Reminiscences  of  the  AVar.  By  General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  LL.  D. 

19.  The  Burning  of  the  Old  Capitol.  By  General 
George  H.  Sharpe. 

20.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By 
Anson  J.  Upson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

21.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.    By  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. 

22.  The  Practical  Uses  of  Astromonv.  Bv  Professor 
William  Harkness,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  National  Observatory 
at  AYashington. 

23.  Observations  Made  in  Other  Lands.  Bv  Hon. 
Chauncev  M.  Depew. 

24.  AVealth  and  its  Uses.    By  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

25.  Greek  Politics  and  Politicians.  Bv  Professor  J. 
Irv'ing  Manatt,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Brown  University. 

26.  Roads  and  Road  Making.  By  Colonel  Francis  V. 
Greene. 
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27.  Is  a  Protective  Tariff  Justified  by  Science?  By 
Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  LL.  D. 

28.  Electric  Street  Railways.     By  C.  J.  Field. 

These  lectures  extended  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
Many  of  them  were  brought  together  by  General  Butter- 
field  under  the  title,  '* Corner  Stones  of  Civilization.'* 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE   PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  acceptance  of  Dr.  Webster's  resignation  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  election  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent. Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  who  was  at  the  time 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany, 
New  York,  and  had  been  actively  identified  with  the  Col- 
lege for  several  years  as  President  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  His  acceptance  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  College  was  in  doubt  for  several  months  because 
of  his  unwillingness  to  leave  his  church,  and  a  natural 
disinclination  to  enter  upon  duties  for  which  he  had  had 
no  special  preparation.  Committees  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  students  waited  upon  him, 
urging  his  acceptance  and  giving  such  assurances  of 
cordial  support  that  he  finally  yielded,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated at  the  commencement  in  June,  1894. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  and  additions  to  the  Fac- 
ulty were  made  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, which  tended  directly  to  increase  the  advan- 
tages which  the  College  offered,  but  much  of  the  work 
of  the  year  was  given  to  preparations  for  the  Centennial 
Celebration  to  be  observed  in  June,  1895.  As  this  occa- 
sion would  naturally  be  of  great  interest  not  only,  but 
of  great  importance  to  the  college,  it  called  for  well  or- 
ganized and  sustained  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
<*harged  with  responsibility  for  its  success.  The  com- 
mittees api)ointed  from  the  Trustees,  Alumni  and  Fac- 
ulty worked  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  result  was  worthy 
of  the  College.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  place  more 
than  an  outline  or  a  general  idea  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Centennial  Celebration,  which  covered  a  period  of 
five  days  and  brought  to  Schenectady  hundreds  of 
Alumni  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  older  American 
Colleges. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION,  1895. 

''To  six  thousand  men  Union  College  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  name.  To  three  thousand  not  yet 
wrapped  in  eternal  silence  it  is  still  a  snynonym  for  four 
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years  of  intellectual  strugj^le  and  intellectual  joy,  of 
growing  discernment  of  vague  outlines  of  the  world  of 
thought,  of  dawning  enthusiasm  for  noble  ideals,  of  de- 
lightful human  companionship,  of  communion  with  as 
rar(»  surroundings  of  natural  beauty  as  ever  gladdened 
tli(»  lu»art  of  |)rosaic  man  and  helped  shake  off  some 
grains,  at  least,  of  its  earthiness." 

These  words  of  Professor  James  R.  Truax  introduce 
the  sumptuous  volume  rontaining  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings conne<*ted  with  the  observance  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Pounding  of  Union  Col- 
lege, prepared  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Centennial  Committee,  and  which  we  commend  to  all  who 
wish  to  know  what  Cnion  College  has  done  for  the  world. 
From  this  volume  our  narrative  is  principally  gathered. 

Tlu?  commemoration  had  its  increption  in  a  meeting  of 
the  lioard  of  Trustees  on  June  27,  1893,  when  Trustee 
Robert  C.  Alexander  moved  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark  that  with  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "centurv"  for  ^Mialf  centurv" 
the  resolution  was  an  exact  copy  of  one  passed  by  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  fiftv  vears  before: 

'*  Whereas,  The  si)are  of  a  century  w^ill  have  nearly 
elapsed  before  the  next  Annual  Commencement  since  the 
incorporation  of  Union  College,  and 

*' Whereas,  The  expiration  of  such  a  period  affords  a 
fit  occasicm  for  reviewing  the  past  history  of  the  institu- 
tion and  commemorating  the  services  of  those  among  its 
patrons  and  Alumni  who  have  been  called  away  by  death 
therefrom. 

*' Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cooper- 
ate with  a  conunittee  of  the  Alumni  in  a  joint  committee 
to  consider  and  re])ort  up(m  the  time  most  proper  for 
su(*li  celebration  and  to  suggest  such  arrangements  as 
may,  in  thiMr  estimation,  ]>e  deemed  best  adapted  to  give 
interest  and  useful  effect  to  the  occasion." 

On  the  day  this  meeting  was  held  the  Association  of 
the  Alumni,  then  holding  its  annual  session,  took  cooper- 
ative action,  as  did  the  Faculty  on  December  7,  1893,  and 
the  Tioard  of  Ciovernors  of  the  Universitv  on  January 
23rd  following.  Asa  result  of  this  concerted  action  there 
was  later  constituted  a  Centennial  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon, 
LL.D. ;  William  H.  H.  Moore,  Eev.  George  Alexander, 
D.D. ;  Hon.  Jolin  A.  De  Remer,  Charles  C.  Lester. 

Of  the  Faculty— Professor  William  Wells,  LL.D.; 
Professor  James  E.  Truax,  Ph.D. ;  Professor  B.  H.  Rip- 
ton,  Ph.D. 

Of  the  University — Medical  College,  Dr.  Willis  G. 
Tucker;  Law  School,  Dean  Lewis  B.  Hall;  Dudley  Ob- 
sei^vatoiy,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Ward;  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Dr.  Alfred  B.  Hues  ted. 

Of  the  Alumni — Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.D. ; 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  LL.D.;  General  Daniel  Butter- 
field,  LL.D.;  Hon.  Robert  Earl,  LL.D.;  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Nott,  D.D. ;  Hon.  Charles  p]mor\'  Smith,  LL.D.;  Colonel 
Charles  K.  Sprague,  Ph.D.;  Robert  C.  Alexander,  Hon. 
Chester  Holcombe,  Homer  Greene,  Joseph  D.  Craig, 
M.D.;  Sej^nour  Van  Santvoord,  William  P.  Rudd  and 
manv  others.  President  Raymond  became  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee. 

The  program  as  arranged  made  Friday,  June  21,  1895, 
the  opening  day,  when  was  held  the  Allison-Poote  Prize 
Debate  between  the  Adelphic  and  Philomathean  Literary 
Societies.  On  Saturday  took  place  the  class-day  exer- 
cises of  the  Class  of  1895,  the  Prize  Oratory  of  Juniors 
and  Sophomores,  and  the  Alexander  Prize  Contest  in 
Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

On  Sunday,  June  23,  three  services  were  held  in  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Schenectady.  At  the  morn- 
ing  hour  the  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  Class  of  1866, 
pastor  of  the  University  Place  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City,  delivered  a  discourse  on  **The  Religious 
Influence  of  Union  College."  From  this  strong  address 
is  taken  his  excellent  exposition  of  the  unique  position 
and  influence  of  Union  College: 

^*Tf  the  first  petition  for  a  seat  of  learning  in  this 
ancient  town  had  been  granted,  the  institution  would 
have  been  known  as  Clinton  College,  based  upon  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  decisions  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  The  delay  of  fifteen  years  resulted  in  making 
it  Union  College,  with  a  basis  as  broad  as  the  funda- 
mental convictions  of  Christendom.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  an  issue  could  have  been  reached  a  century 
ago  anywhere  except  in  a  Dutch  colony.  Union's  most 
distinguished  historian  has   painted   in   glowing  colors 
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that  type  of  Puritanism  personifieil  in  William  the  Si- 
lent, the  enlightened  and  tolerant  Puritanism  of  Holland. 
Direk  Romeyn  and  the  Dutch  burghers,  who  a  hundred 
years  ago  directed  the  iK)licy  of  this  historic  church, 
illustrated  the  noblest  ciualities  of  the  Netherlands  when, 
in  the  founding  of  the  College,  they  sacrificed  the  nar- 
rower interests  of  a  denomination  that  they  might  ad- 
vance the  larger  interests  of  (Christian  civilization.  The 
imion  proposed  and  accomplished  was  not  a  union  of 
churches,  but  a  union  of  Christians  in  the  high  walks  of 
learning.  The  founders  of  the  College  took  pains  to 
guard  against  ecclesiastical  domination  by  providing  that 
the  majority  of  the  Trustees  should  not  belong  to  any 
one  sect.  It  was  their  aim  to  estal)lish  an  institution 
which  should  he  a  common  ground  of  meeting  for  men 
of  all  creeds,  where  they  might  rub  off  their  sharp  points 
of  antagonism  and  discover  underneath  all  superficial 
differences  their  common  heritage  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
their  common  calling  to  patriotic  citizenship.  Their  de- 
sign is  well  expressed  in  the  motto  selected  for  Union 
University:  ^In  Ncccssariis  Unitas,  in  Dubiis  LihertaSj 
in  Omnibus  Caritas/' 

**  There  has  never  been  anv  occasion  to  modifv  the 
original  i)lan.  Vniim  College  has  not  escaped  those 
strifes  which  arise  from  personal  idiosyncrasy  or  con- 
flict of  i)olicies;  but  through  all  its  history  there  has 
been  no  hint  of  cleavage  along  the  lines  of  denomina- 
tional preference.  Here  Baptists  and  Methodists,  Cam- 
eron ians  and  Catholics,  have  measured  strength  in  the 
generous  emulation  of  classic  pursuits,  learning  to  esti- 
mate at  their  true  value  the  great  things  in  which  they 
agree  and  the  minor  things  in  which  they  differ.  The 
history  of  Union  College  Almnni  bears  witness  that  this 
sympathetic  association  has  not  impaired  their  loyalty 
to  their  resy)ective  churclios,  but  that  tliev  have  been  able 
to  distiniruish  between  loyally  and  bigotry,  and  to  re- 
joice in  a  brotherhood  that  is  broader  than  their  particu- 
lar household  of  faith.  The  influence  of  that  catholicity 
which  has  i»rcvailed  here  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
an  honored  son  of  this  College,  imbued  with  its  spirit 
and  endeared  to  its  Facultv  l)v  his  manlv  and  Christian 
<inalities,  is  today  th(*  trusted  coadjutor  of  that  enlight- 
ened ])relate  who  represents  th(»  See  of  Rome  at  the  na- 
tional capital. 

** Eternity  alone  can  reveal  how  much  the  irenic  spirit 
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of  Union  College  has  done  to  soften  sectarian  asperi- 
ties, to  extend  the  reach  of  Christian  charity  and  to 
hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the  Savior's  prayer  for  His  dis- 
ciples yet  unborn,  Hhat  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee.' 

^'This  may  be  still  a  far-off  event,  but  it  is  a  divine 
event,  and  toward  it  the  deepest  longings  of  Christen- 
dom, inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  steadily  tending. 
To  labor  for  this  blessed  consummation  our  College 
stands  irrevocably  committed  by  her  charter,  by  her  tra- 
ditions, by  the  lifework  of  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
who,  in  spiritual  presence,  now  encompass  us. 

'*Amid  the  rejoicings  of  these  commemorative  days, 
fragrant  with  hallowed  and  inspiring  recollections,  let 
us  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  this  holy  purpose  and 
breathe  for  our  alma  mater  the  prayer  so  eloquently 
voiced  by  her  distinguished  orator  of  fifty  years  ago." 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  termed  a  *^  Conference  on 
the  Relations  of  Religion  and  Education."  The  utter- 
ances of  all  the  speakers  were  as  broadly  liberal  as  the 
discourse  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  all  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  influence  of  Old  Union.  The  introduc- 
torj^  address  was  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Sewall,  D.D.,  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church,  Schenectady.  The  other  speak- 
ers were  all  Alumni  of  the  College:  The  Rev.  B.  B. 
liOorais,  D.l).,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church:  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  A.M.,  representing 
the  Baptist  Church:  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bliss,  D.D.,  rep- 
resenting the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  Rev.  AVilliam  D. 
Maxon,  D.D.,  representing  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church:  the  Rev.  Frederick  Z.  Rooker,  D.D.,  represent- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  from  the  mouths 
of  these  many  witnesses,  standing  for  the  most  divergent 
lines  of  theological  thought,  came  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  Union  College  in  laying 
its  foundations  deep  and  broad,  and  to  the  fealty  of  its 
oflScers  and  Alumni,  through  all  the  days,  to  its  cardinal 
principles  and  policies. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Right 
Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  D.D.,  TjL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Albany,  based  upon  IT  Timothy,  ii,  20-21,  and  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  graduates  to  make  of  themselves 
**a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Mas- 
ter's use  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work." 
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To  summarize  in  these  constrained  pages  the  many 
very  notable  addresses  delivered  during  Celebration 
Week  is  out  of  the  question.  Yet  we  must  at  least  record 
the  names  of  the  speakers,  all  distinguished  men,  if  only 
to  show  how  highly  the  occasion  was  regarded  by  them 
and  in  what  great  honor  they  held  the  venerable  institu- 
tion to  which  they  came  to  render  honor. 

The  second  day  was  given  to  an  Educational  Confer- 
ence. The  presiding  officer  was  Jlon.  Melvil  Dewey, 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  made  an  introductory  address  and  introduced  the 
various  speakers.  Professor  William  H.  Maxwell,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
spoke  at  length  on  *^The  Studies  of  the  Secondary 
School."  "The  Mission  of  the  Academv"  was  the  theme 
of  an  address  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  At  the  afternoon 
session  President  Austin  Scott,  LL.D.,  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, presided,  and  made  introductory  remarks  on  the 
prescribed  theme,  **The  College."  Other  speakers  upon 
this  subject  were  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity; President  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College.  In  the  even- 
ing **The  University"  was  considered,  President  Oilman, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Tniversity,  presiding  and  delivering 
the  introductory  address.  The  other  speakers  were  Pro- 
fessor William  Gardner  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity. 

The  principal  events  on  Tuesday,  June  25,  were  the 
annual  meetings  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  General  Alumni  Association; 
th  reunion  of  Classes  about  *'the  Old  Elm,"  in  the  Col- 
lege Garden ;  the  Centennial  ]?an([uet,  in  Memorial  Hall ; 
a  reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Kaymond,  and  a  Com- 
memorative Sein/ice  in  the  First  Presbvterian  Church. 

President  Kaymond  presided  at  the  Centennial  Ban- 
quet and  gave  cordial  welcome  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany— honored  guests  and  Alumni.  Anson  Judd  Upson, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
]>aid  tribute  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  teach- 
ers of  Union  College.  In  closing  he  expressed  to  the 
College  authorities.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  Regents,  with  as- 
surances of  their  sincere  good  will,  and  said:  *'A  resolu- 
tion recently  ado])tod  by  the  Board  intrusts  to  me  the 
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grateful  duty  of  cougratulating  the  College  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Presidency  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond, 
and  of  expressing  their  cordial  wishes  for  the  continued 
prosperity  of  their  oldest  chartered  institution."  To 
which  President  Raymond  responded:  ^*I  trust  that  we 
have  all  bowed  with  becoming  humility  as  we  have  re- 
ceived this  blessing  of  our  mother." 

Addresses  of  greeting  were  made  by  leading  educators 
of  national  reputation  —  Professor  George  Herbert 
Pahner,  for  Harvard  University;  Dean  Henry  Parks 
AVright,  for  Yale  College;  Professor  John  Haskell 
Hewitt,  for  AV^illiams  College;  Professor  Charles  F. 
Richardson,  for  Dartmouth  College;  Dean  J.  H.  Van 
Amringe,  for  Columbia  College;  Professor  William 
Macdonald,  for  Bowdoin  College:  Professor  John  Ran- 
dolph Tucker,  for  Washington  and  Lee  University;  Pro- 
fessor Oren  Root,  for  Hamilton  College;  Professor  An- 
son D.  Morse,  for  Amherst  College;  President  Austin 
Scott,  for  Rutgers  College;  and  President  James  H. 
Taylor,  for  Vassar  College.  It  was  a  rare  symposium. 
Each  speaker  dropped  some  interesting  fragment  of 
histor\'  concerning  the  institution  which  he  represented, 
and  the  greater  numl)er  of  them  found  occasion  to  recall 
some  reminiscence  connecting  Old  Union  with  his  own 
College. 

The  evening  session  was  given  to  Commemorative  Ad- 
dresses and  the  Centennial  Poem,  the  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Nott,  T).D.,  Class  of  1854,  presiding.  Hon.  George  F. 
Danforth,  IJj.D.,  (.lass  of  1840,  gave  a  recapitulation  of 
the  life  and  sers^ices  of  Dr.  Nott  and  paid  a  fervent 
tribute  to  his  many  virtues.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the 
close  personal  attention  he  gave  to  his  pupils,  not  alone 
as  to  their  studies,  but  their  health,  habits  and  the  forma- 
tion of  their  individual  characters,  summing  up  his  esti- 
mate in  the  comprehensive  phrase:  **As  Lycurgus  re- 
solved the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bring- 
ing up  of  youth,  so  it  was  the  endeavor  of  Dr.  Nott,  from 
the  moment  he  assumed  the  care  of  youth,  to  make  men 
of  them,  rather  than  scholars.'' 

The  Rev.  Stealy  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.,  Class  of  1865,  spoke 
of  ^*The  Starred  Facultv,"  those  who,  as  indicated  bv 
the  asterisk  against  their  names  in  the  College  records, 
had  closed  their  mission  and  passed  away.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixtv-nine  men  who  have  served  as  Presi- 
dents,  Professors  and  Tutors  in  the  Facultv  of  Union 
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College,  seven  who  acted  as  President,  twenty-four  as 
Professors  and  forty-six  as  Tutors,  had  passed  away. 
The  speaker  made  mention  of  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious amonj?  them :    Professor  Andrew  Yates,  a  man  of 
varied    accomplishments;     Professor    Thomas    Church 
Brownell,  known  for  his  ability,  learning  and  force  of 
character,  who  became  Bishop,  founder  of  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  author 
of  numerous  works;  I^rofessor  Francis  Wayland,  who 
united  great  mental  power  with  strong  common  sense, 
both  radiated  with  the  sweet  light  of  a  rare  spirituality; 
Alonzo  Potter,  Professor  and  Ilonorary  Vice-President, 
who  became  Bislio])  and  made  his  life  felt  in  strong,  en- 
ergetic ways  along  many  lines  of  usefulness;  Isaac  W. 
Jackson,   a   man   of   rare,   sweet,   kindly   life,  who   for 
fifty-one    years    gave    himself    to    devoted,    painstak- 
ing self-denying  sor\Mce  of  his  College,  and  to  rapt,  in- 
tense study  and  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  seen 
in  optics:  Professor  Taylor  Lewis,  scholar,  patriot,  poet, 
theologian — **God  seldom  makes  a  rarer  spirit  than  the 
one  that  burned  in  his  fragile  frame";  Professor  Lau- 
rens P.  Hickok,  brilliant  author,  metaphysician,  theolo- 
gian, ])hil()sopher— a  potency,  an  intellectual  d}Tiamo — 
"his  manly  humility,  his  strong  common  sense,  his   in- 
finite self-control,  his  gentleness  and  patience,  coupled 
with  his  mighty  intellect,  exalted  him  to  a  region  where 
but  few  men  walk  and  where  by  necessity  the  solitude  is 
great'';    Professor  William  Mitchell   Gillespie,  a    fine, 
penetrating   intellectuality;   Professor  Thomas    Macau- 
ley,  who  taught  industriously  for  seventeen  years;  Pro- 
fessor Kobert    l^roudfit,  a    sweet,   beloved    name,  who 
served  the  College  continuously   for  forty-two    years; 
]^rofessor  Thomas  C.  Ifeid,  who  taught  for  twenty-five 
y(»ars;  Professor  Jonathan  Pearson,  a  grave  and  kindly 
man,  who  served  his  alma  mater    for  fiftv-one  vears; 
Professor  John  Austen  Yates,  whose  services  covered  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years;  Professor  Elias  Peissner,  a 
heroic  name,  Professor  Benjamin  Stanton,  a  scholar  in 
physical  build,  mental  poise  and  wide  and  varied  learn- 
ing; Professor  Isaiah  Ti.  Price,  whose  brightly  opening 
career  was  cut  off  while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  session  closed  with  a  Centennial  Poem,  read  by 
the  author,  AVilliam  H.  McElroy,  LL.D.     Dr.  Nott  gave 
to  the  si)enkei'  a  most  pleasing  and  interesting  introduc- 
tion, saying:    **Some  time  ago,  while  rummaging  through 
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an  old  literary  junk-shop  in  New  York,  I  happened  to 
see  a  bundle  of  documents  labeled  ^  Union  College/  and 
upon  examining  its  contents  I  foimd  they  included  a 
copy  of  the  Commencement  Exercises  at  this  College  for 
1860,  and  opposite  a  certain  poem  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion there  was  this  marginal  note  in  pencil,  'Well  writ- 
ten, but  faint  spoken.'  The  voice  that  was  difficult  to 
hear  across  this  church  in  1860  grew  in  power  until  it 
was  heard  with  ease  and  pleasure  not  only  across  many 
a  church,  but  across  the  iState  and  across  the  continent, 
in  journalism  and  other  forms  of  literary  work.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  that  voice,  who  will  deliver  before  us  this 
evening  a  poem  which  1  am  confident  will  be  well  writ- 
ten annd  not  faint  spoken,"  an  assurance  which  was 
amply  fulfilled. 

Wednesday,  June  26,  was  designated  as  Memorial 
Day,  the  exercises  including  three  distinct  meetings  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  Union  grad- 
uates in  Patriotic  Sei'vice,  in  Professional  Life  and  in 
Statesmanship  and  Politics.  General  Daniel  Butter- 
field,  LL.D.,  Class  of  1849,  presided  and  delivered  the 
introductory  address.  At  its  conclusion,  and  bv  his  di- 
rection,  the  national  tlag  was  unfurled  from  Memorial 
Hall,  greeted  with  a  salvo  of  artillery,  the  cheers  of  the 
assembled  multitude  and  the  singing  of  *'The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner."  Major  Austin  A.  Yates,  Class  of  1854, 
delivered  a  ringing  patriotic  address,  in  which  he  de- 
picted the  onward  march  of  the  Flag  of  the  Union  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  rebellion,  and  paid  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  sons  of  ITnion  College  who  had  followed  it  and 
suppoi'ted  it.  and  many  of  whom  had  given  up  their  lives 
in  their  endeavor.  The  ceremonies  of  the  hour  were 
closed  bv  Weston  P^lint,  Class  of  1860,  with  a  recitation 
of  a  poeln,  ^'TheOld  Flag." 

**The  College  in  [Professional  Ijife"  was  the  theme  of 
the  meeting  presided  over  by  W.  II.  Helnie  Moore,  Class 
of  1844,  who,  after  introductory  remarks,  introduced 
Hon.  J.  Newton  Fiero,  late  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  who  sj)oke  upon  ** Union  College 
Upon  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar."  Mr.  Fiero  confined 
himself  (with  the  single  exception  of  one  passed  away)  to 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  leading  lawyers  and  judges  who 
graduated  during  the  first  half  of  the  College  century. 
He  stated  that,  of  the  first  class  graduated,  there  were 
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the  names  of  three  clergymen,  but  not  a  single  lawyer; 
two  lawyers  wore  graduated  in  1798,  while  in  1799  the 
bar  was  fully  represented  and  the  bench  was  recognized 
by  the  conferring  of  an  honorary  degree  upon  Egbert 
Benson,  then  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  later 
Judge  of  the  Ignited  States  Circuit  Court  The  speaker 
named  a  number  of  shining  lights — John  Savage,  who 
became  Chief  Justice  of  New  York;  Samuel  A.  Foot«, 
who  came  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Sidney 
Breese,  who  be<*ame  Chief  Justice  of  Illinois;  William 
H.  Seward,  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman;  Hirain 
Gray,  member  of  the  Commission  of  Appeals;  Philo  T. 
Ruggles,  a  most  talented  lawyer;  John  A.  Lott,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Appeals;  Ira  Harris,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Albany  Law 
Scliool,  United  States  Senator  and  for  a  time  Acting 
President  of  Union  College;  Amasa  J.  Parker,  a 
leader  of  the  bar  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Albany  Law  School;  Amos  Dean,  another  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution  last  named  and  who,  when 
it  became  a  part  of  Union  University,  was  a  prime 
factor  in  giving  it  high  reputation  as  a  school  of 
law;  William  F.  Allen,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who, 
''through  an  extended  life,  was  an  honor  to  his  race, 
to  the  profession  of  law  and  to  his  judicial  office*'; 
liufus  W.  Peckham,  for  manv  years  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Ward  Hunt,  who  served  on 
the  State  bench  and  came  to  a  seat  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Snpreme  Court;  George  F.  Com- 
stock,  Court  Reporter  and  Judge,  whose  "opinions  were 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  exhibiting  great 
logical  power,  the  most  discriminating  analysis  and  pro- 
foimd  learning";  John  K.  I^orter,  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, distinguished  as  an  advocate  and  bearing  a  high 
reputation  as  a  jurist  in  the  court  of  last  resort;  George 
F.  Danforth,  of  the  Coui't  of  Appeals,  who,  as  President 
of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1890  to  revise  the  ju- 
diciaiy  article  of  the  State  Constitution,  did  much 
toward  shaping  the  report  which  was  ultimately  adopted; 
Hamilton  Harris,  more  especially  a  representative  of  the 
bar  as  apart  from  the  bench,  and  no  stranger  to  the  de- 
light of  literature;  Orasmus  Cole,  for  many  years  Chief 
Justice  of  Wiscons;in;  IJobert  Earl,  who  served  continu- 
ously for  noai'ly  twenty-five  years  upon  the  Court  of 
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Appeals,  a  longer  period  than  any  other  judge  sitting 
upon  that  bench  since  the  organization  of  that  court; 
John  T.  Hoffman,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
fearless  and  independent  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties;  Silas  W.  Sanderson,  Chief  Justice  of  California; 
and  William  H.  King,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  and  rep- 
utation in  Chicago,  and  for  a  long  time  President  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Fiero  here  referred  in  warm  terms  to  Samuel 
Hand,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Court  Reporter,  famous  for 
his  ability  to  grasp  and  expound  intricate  questions  of 
law.  Continuing,  the  speaker  mentioned  others:  Alfred 
Conkling,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  and  District 
Judge,  Northern  District  of  New  York;  John  W.  Ed- 
monds, Circuit  Judge  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Josiah  Sutherland  and  Enoch  R.  Rosekrans,  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  AVilliam  W.  Campbell,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Alexander  W.  Bradford,  Conmiissioner  to  revise  the 
laws  and  Surrogate  of  the  County  of  New  York;  Ham- 
ilton \V.  Robinson,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Common 
Pleas;  Gilbert  M.  Speir,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court; 
Joseph  MuUin  and  Daniel  Pratt,  of  the  Supreme  Bench; 
James  C.  Smith,  Presiding  Justice  in  the  General  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  Peter  S.  Danforth  and  William 
Fullerton,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  John  N.  Pettit,  Cir- 
cuit Judge  in  Indiana;  Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst,  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  Superior  Court;  Joseph  Potter  and 
Joseph  W.  Jackson,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ^^  Union  has, 
in  addition  to  a  brilliant  array  of  lawyers  whose  name 
is  legion  and  whose  services  at  the  bar  have  been  ren- 
dered with  ability,  fidelity  and  integrity  second  to  none, 
seen  of  her  graduates,  up  to  1846,  on  the  bench,  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  under  the  Constitution 
prior  to  1846;  three  Chief  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; eight  Associate  Judges  of  that  court;  four  of  the 
five  Commissioners  of  Appeals;  numerous  Judges  and 
Justices  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  three  Chief  Justices 
of  other  States.  Thus  has  the  College  discharged  its 
functions  as  an  educator  of  the  men  who  are  described  bv 
the  prince  of  Roman  orators  as  Meanied  in  the  laws  and 
that  general  usage  which  private  persons  observe  in 
their  intercourse  in  the  community,  who  can  give  an  an- 
swer on  any  j)oint,  can  plead  and  take  precautions  for 
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their  client,'  and  from  among  whom  are  selected  the 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  whose  duties  are  set 
forth  in  the  «|uaint  language  of  Bishop  Home  to  be, 
*AVhen  he  goeth  up  to  the  judgment  seat  to  put  on 
righteousness  as  a  })eautiful  robe,  and  to  render  his 
tribunal  a  fit  emblem  of  that  eternal  throne  of  which 
justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation.'  ''  The  speaker 
closed:  '*No  one  can  be  better  aware  than  the  writer  of 
this  paper  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  Alumni 
of  Union  who  have  pleaded  at  the  bar  or  administered 
justice  from  the  bench.  •  •  •  To  have  selected  a  few 
who  have  graced  the  l)ench  for  fuller  mention  would  have 
appeared  invidious:  to  have  given  the  record  of  all 
might  have  been  tedious.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
best  to  leave  those  names,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar  who  have  made  a  repu- 
tation for  themselves  and  been  an  honor  to  the  College, 
to  other  annals,  in  which  may  be  more  fully  recorded 
their  abilitv,  industrv  and  integritv." 

The  Rev."  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Class  of  1867,  spoke 
of  '*Union  College  in  the  Ministry."  He  said:  **0f  one 
hundred  and  four  Trustees,  to  1884,  not  including 
rr  officio  Trustees,  twenty-eight  were  clergj-men;  of  its 
eleven  Presidents  and  Acting  Presidents  to  date,  eight 
have  been  clergymen,  and  all  full  Presidents  have  been 
such  except  Webster.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Profes- 
sors and  Tutors  to  1H84,  fiftv-five  were  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  All  four  men  in  the  first  class  (1797)  entered  the 
ministrv.  Of  some  seventv-five  hundred  Alumni,  thirteen 
hundred  and  twelve  have  been  or  are  clergymen  in  all  the 
leading  denominations,  and  three  hundred  of  them  have 
received  the  deirree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity."  Speaking 
first  of  those  who  had  devoted  their  lives  principally  to 
teaching,  he  nametl  Francis  AVayland,  who,  among  other 
great  works,  was  a  leader  in  organizing  the  public  schools 
of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction;  Henry 
Philip  Tappan,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Leonard  Woods,  President  of  Bowdoin,  ''even  more  re- 
markable for  his  conversation  than  for  his  public  ad- 
dresse=;,  who,  when  in  Kome,  was  congratulated  by  Greg- 
ory XTV  'upon  his  excellent  Latin  and  the  richness  of 
his  discourse'  ";  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  to  whom  he  added 
tribute  beyond  that  uttered  by  a  previous  speaker;  John 
Howard  Raymond,  organizer  of  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
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tute  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  first  President  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege; Ijaiiremus  Clark  Seelye,  organizer  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  Smith  College;  Joseph  Alden,  President  of  Jef- 
ferson C'ollege  and  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Al- 
bany; Ransom  Bethune  Welch,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  at  Auburn,  whose  fit  monument  is  Welch  Hall, 
Auburn,  to  build  which  he  left  a  bequest  of  $36,000;  John 
Williamson  Nevin,  distinguished  in  Oriental  scholarship, 
President  of  Marshall  College;  George  Washington 
Eaton,  whose  paramount  interest  was  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  J^resident  of  Colgate  Sem- 
inary and  University;  Silas  Totten,  third  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  for  five  years  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Iowa;  Roswell  Park,  founder  and 
first  President  of  Racine  (Wisconsin)  College;  Erastus 
Darwin  McMaster,  second  President  of  Hanover  College 
and  President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  John 
Ludlow,  seventh  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Henry  White,  one  of  the  founders  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  its  first  Professor  of  Theology; 
Robert  Raikes  Raymond,  who  distinctly  elevated  and 
advanced  the  art  of  public  speech  in  America;  Eliphalet 
Nott  Potter,  President  of  Hobart  College;  William  Au- 
gustus Van  Vranken  Mabon,  long  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  New  Jersey,  and  ending  his  days  as 
Professor  of  Theology  in  New  Brunswick  Seminary; 
Alexander  McCleland,  a  life-long  teacher  in  Colleges; 
John  Williams  Proudfit,  an  accomplished  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  Hiram  Plummer  Goodrich,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature;  Cyrus  Mason,  long  time 
Professor  in  New  York  Tniversitv;  Maunsell  Van 
Rensselaer,  President  of  DeVaux  College  and  Hobart 
College;  John  Gulian  Lansing,  born  in  Damascus, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages,  and  espec- 
ially proficient  in  Arabic,  his  native  tongue.  **I  have 
aimed  not  so  much  to  give  a  catalogue  of  brilliant 
teachers  as  to  indicate  the  vast  scope  of  their  work. 
We  are  wont  to  think  of  ministers  as  competent 
to  teach  only  theology,  but  our  graduates  have  taught 
mathematics,  languages,  science,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
logic,  rhetoric,  oratory,  all  with  notable  power.  They 
liave  administered  public  schools,  private  schools,  acade- 
mies, colleges,  theological  seminaries,  universities,  with 
brilliant  success.  They  have  led  the  way  in  nearly  all 
valuable  new  departures  in  education,  normal  training, 
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scientific  courses,  eclectic  studies,  the  higher  and  the 
highest  education  of  women.  Tlieir  textbooks,  from  the 
normal  methods  of  Aldcn  to  the  logic  of  Tappan  and  the 
mental  and  moral  science  of  Wayland  and  Hickok,  are 
still  instructing  many  times  the  number  of  those  whom 
these  ]nen  reached  by  the  voice  in  tlie  classroom." 

Continuing,  Dr.  Hamlin  said:  **Among  our  Alumni 
are  six  Bishops  of  the  I^rotesbmt  Episcopal  Church,  and 
no  greiit(»r  names  adorn  the  roll  of  the  episcopate  in  this 
country'' — Thomas  Church  Brownell,  third  Bishop  of 
r'onn(H*ticut  and  Presiding  Bishop  for  thirteen  years; 
(ieorge  Upfold,  first  Bishop  of  Indiana;  George  Wash- 
ington Doane,  second  Bishop  of  New  Jersey;  Alonzo 
Potter,  for  twenty  years  liishop  of  Pennsylvania;  Hora- 
tio Potter,  brother  of  him  last  named.  Bishop  of  New 
York;  Abram  Newkirk  Littlejohn,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 
The  speaker  named  a  splendid  com])any  of  the  Alimmi 
who  have  filled  many  important  executive  places  in  con- 
nection with  the  missionary  boards  and  other  agencies  of 
the  church,  in  the  foreign  mission  field,  as  authors  and 
editors.  Of  Union  graduates  in  their  pastoral  work  the 
speaker  said:  **From  North  to  South  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  I^icific  they  have  tilled  leading  pulpits  in  all 
the  great  cities,  and  no  ministers  have  surpassed  them 
in  intelligence,  wisdom,  zeal,  fidelity,  scholarship,  elo- 
(|uence  and  ])i-actical  efliciency.  But  there  are  twelve 
hundred  and  forty  unnamed  in  this  paper,  who  have 
labored  in  towns  and  villages  and  rural  ])arishes  with 
as  unsparing  self-denial  and  as  painstaking  fidelity  as 
the  most  brilliant  man  in  all  the  list.  And  their  work 
has  b(»en  as  valuable  to  men  and  as  honoring  to  God  in 
their  humbler  sphere." 

John  Van  Rensselaer  TIotT,  A.^f.,  M.D.,  addressed  him- 
self to  **Uni(m  College  in  the  Medical  Profession.*'  He 
named  John  Nash  Smith,  the  first  I^nion  graduate  to  re- 
ceive tlie  medical  degree,  and,  after  him,  Bancker,  Cleve- 
land, Hasbrouck.  Fonnan,  and  then  the  great  Theodric 
Bomeyn  Beck,  the  author  of  that  monumental  work, 
^* Medical  Jurisprudence,"  which  yet  remains  the  stand- 
ard in  its  ])eculiar  field;  two  brothers  of  Beck,  John  B. 
and  Louis  C.  Beck,  distinguished  teachers  of  medicine; 
Codwise.  who  be(»ame  a  Medical  Director  in  the  Navy, 
the  first  T^nion  graduate  to  enter  the  public  medical  serv- 
ice; and  a  host  of  others,  dow^n  to  Frank  Hastings  Ham- 
ilton, of  whom  he  said:  **AVho  can  measure  the  influence 
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of  our  alma  mater  upon  the  medical  profession,  exerted 
through  fifty  years  of  his  example  and  teaching T'  Oth- 
ers he  named:  Chalmers,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  John  McClelland  and 
his  munificent  gift  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
Union  College;  Mitchell,  founder  of  the  Brooklyn  Dis- 
pensary and  Long  Island  Medical  College;  Van  Ingen, 
whose  discovery  that  by  simply  elevating  the  foot  of  the 
bed  sufficient  counter-extension  would  be  afforded  to  a 
fractured  thigh  has  brought  comfort  to  unnumbered 
thousands;  Howard  Townsend,  a  striking  characteristic 
of  whose  teaching  was  to  impress  upon  the  students  the 
importance  of  just  and  generous  conduct  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  their  patients,  and  to  give  them 
a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession.  Men- 
tioning many  others,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  imme- 
diate present,  Dr.  Hoff  paid  a  fervent  tribute  to  Alfred 
L.  Loomis,  as  able  as  a  writer  on  professional  topics 
as  he  was  as  a  practitioner;  Levi  C.  Lane,  who  has  de- 
voted large  wealth  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  medical 
school  in  San  Francisco;  James  R.  Tryon,  who  became 
head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  *^In  the  marvelous  advance  in  medicine  Union 
College  has  taken  no  unimportant  paii,  not  alone  through 
her  illustrious  sons,  but  even  more,  if  possible,  through 
the  hundreds  of  silent  ones  who  have  done  their  duty 
simply  and  in  private,  *and  in  their  patient,  charitable 
lives'  have  exerted  an  irresistible  influence  in  advancing 
their  chosen  profession." 

President  Cady  Staley,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  presided  at  the  Semi -Centennial  of  the  En- 
gineering School.  He  gave  a  narrative  of  the  beginnings 
and  development  of  the  School  and  voiced  eloquent  rec- 
ognition of  the  labors  of  its  organizer,  the  distinguished 
William  Mitchell  Gillespie.  A  letter  was  read  from  Gen- 
eral Roy  Stone,  Class  of  1856,  who  mentioned  as  **a  mat- 
ter of  pride  that  Union  College  was  the  first  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  to  inaugurate  thorough  scientific 
education  in  engineering,  and  that  our  great  preceptor  is 
still  regarded  as  high  authority,  both  as  to  precept  and 
practice,  in  the  science  to  which  so  many  great  tec*hnical 
institutions  are  now  devoted." 

Warner  Miller,  LL.D.,  Class  of  1860,  spoke  to  his  as- 
signed topic,  **The  College  in  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Life,"  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  Union  College 
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liad  done  much  to  produce  the  all-around  man  who  could 
take  his  place  with  tlie  best  in  any  career  he  might 
choose,  whether  hiw,  medicine,  theology  or  commerce  and 
trade;  and  that,  during  tlie  century  just  drawing  to  a 
close,  it  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  welfare  and 
position  of  our  State  and  Nation  than  any  other  College 
in  the  country. 

Hon.  John  Gary  Evans,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
])resided  at  the  evening  session,  which  was  devoted  to 
**The  College  in  Statesmanship  and  J^olitics."  He  was 
introduced  ))y  Silas  B.  Browncll,  Cliainnan  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  in  response  ex])ressed  warm  greetings 
fnmi  **tlie  New  South."  Hon.  David  C.  Robinson,  Class 
of  ISfio,  spoke  of  the  unworthy  distinction  between  states- 
manship and  politics.  ** Within  these  halls,  for  every 
moment  since  ITi)."),  the  lessons  of  a  true  democracy,  tlife 
espial  rights  of  man  and  num,  the  universal  and  impar- 
tial right  of  the  weakest  to  tlie  protection  of  law,  have 
been  the  ali)habet  of  instru(*tion.  What  wonder  that, 
thus  taught,  her  sons  have  filled,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  a  tenfold  wider  field  in  the  range  of  scholarly 
statesmanship  and  true  politics  than  those  of  any  insti- 
tution of  the  land?  This  is  the  highest,  the  noblest  out- 
put of  human  thought  an<l  culture.  To  lead  aright  the 
feet  of  a  confiding  people,  to  deserve  the  trust  they  jjlace, 
are  worth  the  contents  of  a  thousand  coffers,  outshine 
the  jewels  of  a  thousand  crowns.  *  •  *  That  which 
made  this  good  mother  what  she  has  been  shall  make  her 
still  more  to  our  land  in  the  fast-coming  storm.  Here 
through  the  generations  has  been  taught — aye,  and  illus- 
trated- -the  great  lesson  of  self-sacrifice.  If  modem 
statesmanship  and  modern  politics  have  been  debased 
and  degraded  by  greed  and  avarice,  they  shall  find  their 
uplift  in  a  magnificent  self-denial,  which  shall  crowd  out 
the  venal  and  putrescent  ringsters  of  the  day.  God  for- 
give them;  they  have  laid  hands  upon  the  very  ark  of 
the  covenant.  But  here  in  this  land  of  the  loyal,  in  this 
home  of  the  lio])eful,  on  the  threshhold  of  better  days  for 
us  and  our  children,  they  shall  not  sell  our  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  They  shall  not  traffic  in  class  hatred 
and  legislative  spoil." 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  LL.l).,  Class  of  1861,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  glory  of  Union  as  not  adventitious. 
'* Splendid  as  are  her  trophies  in  law,  in  theology,  in 
science,  in  pliilosoi)hy,  in  education  and  in  practical  af- 
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fairs,  there  is  no  field  of  intellectual  success  from  which 
she  derives  more  luster  than  from  the  conquests  of  her 
sons  in  the  realm  of  higher  politics  and  statesmanship. 
Where  is  there  a  roll  which  glitters  with  a  greater  con- 
stellation of  shining  names  than  those  of  Spencer,  Yates, 
Breese,  Blatchford,  Talhnadge,  Stockton,  Conkling,  Bay- 
ard, Harris,  Toombs,  Peckham,  Cassidy,  Potter,  Bigelow, 
Blair,  Danforth,  Hartranft,  Buttei^fleld,  Miller,  Seward 
and  Arthur?  It  is  a  proverb  that  in  the  earlier  years 
Union  had  a  larger  proportion  of  representatives  in 
conspicuous  public  life  than  any  other  institution.  There 
were  times  when  she  had  half  a  dozen  sons  from  as  many 
different  States  sitting  together  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  She  made  governors,  cabinet  ministers,  diplo- 
mats, bishops,  chief  justices  and  presidents.  Nor  was 
this  a  mere  fortuitous  result.  It  was  the  natural  fruit 
of  a  deliberate  policy  and  well-defined  methods.  It  was 
the  legitimate  growth  of  the  sagacious  system  of  a  mas- 
ter who  in  many  respects  ranks  as  the  greatest  educator 
this  countrv  has  ever  seen.  Dr.  Nott  was  Damon  and 
Zeno  and  Anaxagoras  in  one.  *  *  *  tj^^  influence 
and  impress  of  Union  Avere  as  broad  as  the  bounds  of 
the  Republic.  She  gave  two  Chief  Justices  to  Illinois; 
Governors  to  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts;  Senators  to  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Illinois  and  other  States.  She  cherishes  in  the 
honored  roll  of  war  Governors  the  sturdy  Austin  Blair, 
of  Michigan.  But,  though  measured  by  no  State  limits, 
her  stamp  is  naturally  most  marked  upon  the  imperial 
commonwealth  with  which  she  is  especially  identified. 
The  political  historj^  of  New  York  is  in  large  degree  the 
biography  of  sons  of  Union."  Naming  many  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  he  said:  '* Union  gathered  her  sons 
from  all  sections,  and  they  stand  for  all  creeds,  all  par- 
ties and  all  influences.  If  she  is  glorified  bv  those  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  liberty  and  the 
defense  of  the  flag,  she  was  not  without  representatives 
on  the  other  side.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  personali- 
ties among  all  the  thousands  that  have  gone  from  her 
halls  was  Robert  Toombs,  *  *  *  ^-ho  but  for  a  mere 
chance  might  have  been  President  of  the  Confederacy 
instead  of  Jefferson  Davis.  *  *  *  William  H.  Seward 
was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic product  of  the  Union;  in  the  galaxy  of  American 
statesmen  he  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.    *    *    * 
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Novor  was  there  a  union  better  fitted  to  pilot  a  nation 
tliroufrli  a  sni)reme  trial  than  that  which  eouibined  the 
inasterly  dexterity  of  Seward  in  diplomacy  with  the 
screiie  faith,  the  matchless  tact  and  the  calm  supremacy 
of  Lincohi  over  all.  *  *  *  Union  gave  a  President 
to  th(»  Republic  in  Chester  A.  Arthur,  in  whom  the  coun- 
try  soon  canu*  to  rcH'ognize  a  most  captivating  gentleman, 
a  most  chivalrous  and  lovely  spirit  and  a  most  accom- 
I)lished  and  conscientious  ruler.  He  won  over  a  critical 
sentiment,  and,  through  his  dignified,  manly  and  heroic 
servi('e,  left  a  fragrant  memory  which  is  embalmed  in  a 
n(»w  appreciation/' 

The  last  day's  exer<*ises  of  Celebration  AVeek  opened 
with  an  address  by  Kev.  P'liphalet  Nott  Potter,  Presi- 
d<»nt  of  llobart  College.  In  behalf  of  that  institution  he 
remarked,  'M)ur  greetings  are  all  the  more  cordial  be- 
cause Union  seems  to  have  bcnm  the  (juarry  where  Hobart 
has  sought  I^'e>idents,- '  naming  Ilobart's  first  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter;  Itight  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn; 
Right  Kev.  Horatio  Potter,  who  was  chilled,  and  wrote, 
proposing  to  accept,  if  they  could  await  the  expiration 
of  his  previous  engagements:  and  Rev.  Dr.  Rankine. 
Dr.  Potter  gave  ehxpient  testimony  to  the  good  feel- 
ing of  his  College  in  the  statement  that,  **with  the  cor- 
dial concurrence  of  the  Faculty,  and  as  an  intercollegiate 
courtesy,  Hobart,  at  Union's  centennial  recpiest,  has 
changed  the  day  of  Commencement  that  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  ])articipate.  as  1  now  gladly  do,  in  this  culmina- 
tion of  your  collegiate  and  university  celebration." 

The  Centennial  Oration  was  by  Right  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  D.D.,  rJi.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York  and  Honorary 
Chancellor  of  the  T'niversity.  Bishop  Potter  was  vested 
with  the  scarlet  robe  and  velvet  cap  of  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinitv  of  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  while  President  Bav- 
mond,  of  Union;  President  Potter,  of  Hobart  College, 
and  the  graduating  class  of  Union  College  wore  college 
caps  and  gowns.  Early  in  his  address  Bishop  Potter 
quoted  from  the  Semi-(  Vntennial  Discourse  of  the  late 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  words  uttered  a  half  century 
before:  '^Tn  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  our  family  we 
seem  to  see  one  hundred  years  of  college  life,  with  all 
its  manifold  vicissitudes,  brought  within  the  compass  of 
the  present  hour.  We  seem  to  stand  at  a  great  cross- 
road in  tlu*  journey  of  life,  where  travelers  come  from 
different  and  opposite  (juarters,  some  rushing  forward 
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to  assume  the  burdens  and  labors  of  the  way,  others  ad- 
vancing with  slow  and  feeble  steps  to  lay  them  down. 
Greetings  are  exchanged,  reports  are  made,  hopes  and 
fears  are  uttered,  and  the  crowd  disperses,  to  lose  itself 
amid  the  unnumbered  nmltitudes  that  throng  life's 
ways.''  Taking  a  retrospective  view,  the  speaker  touched 
upon  the  advancement  made  in  the  whole  social  situa- 
tion. He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  College  of  today 
should  be  ^*the  training  school,  not  merely  of  learners, 
but  of  thinkers,  and  the  men  whom  it  graduates  should 
he  the  leaders,  not  merely  in  successful  enterpurise  and 
in  purely  technical  ability,  but  in  those  sounder  ideas 
of  civic  and  social  and  moral  order,  of  which  the  greatest 
nations  have  yet  so  much  to  learn.  *  *  *  Never,  in- 
deed, was  there  an  age  when  the  State  demanded  of  its 
sons,  in  whatever  relation  they  are  to  serve  it,  a  larger 
culture  or  a  riper  learning.  The  dangers  that  assail  us 
today  are,  after  all,  but  the  reai)pearance  of  old  foes 
in  a  new  guise.  There  is  not  a  political,  or  social,  or 
economic  heresy  of  which  you  may  not  find  the  prophecy 
and  the  prototype  in  the  j)ages  of  a  nearer  or  remoter 
past.  *  *  *  This  College  has  always  stood,  and  I  pray 
God  may  ever  continue  to  stand,  as  the  nurserj- ,  not  alone 
of  a  sound  leaniing,  but  also  as  the  home  of  a  truly  phil- 
•osophic  and  reflective  temper — a  temper  touched  and 
•ennobled  by  the  highest  of  all  sanctions — the  person  and 
the  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  spirit  of  the  greatest 
Teacher  whom  the  world  has  ever  known,  a  Teacher  both 
human  and  divine,  was  early  invoked  here,  and  has  been 
the  dominant  spell  in  the  noblest  minds  and  lives  that 
the  history  of  this  College  has  known."  Bishop  Pot- 
ter feelingly  eulogized  the  most  eminent  of  Union's 
teachers  of  the  ])ast,  and,  addressing  President  Ray- 
mond, said:  '*!  conoratulnte  vou  that  vours  is  the  rare 
privilege  of  following  men  like  these.  The  man  of  recti- 
tude, the  man  of  vision,  the  man  of  large  and  compre- 
hensive sympathies,  and,  ju'esiding  over  them  all,  the 
man  of  paternal  wisdom  and  of  a  childlike  and  Christ- 
like benignity — surely  these  are  types  which  you  and  all 
of  us  mav  well  be  <2:lad  to  remember  todav.  Thev  stand 
for  that  spirit  and  purpose  which  have  most  of  all  made 
this  College  a  power  for  God  and  for  good.  May  they 
never  fade  out  of  these  scenes,  and  may  they  find  in  your 
administration  new  and  nobler  illustration.  You  come  to 
your  large  tasks  under  happy  auguries  and  with  a  wide 
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and  generous  sympathy  on  every  hand  to  cheer  you  for- 
wanl.  May  your  work  here  be  worthy  of  the  eminent 
gifts  which  you  have  elsewhere  revealed,  and  of  the  high 
and  unselfish  devotion  which  hitherto  has  adorned  your 
use  of  them.  The  clouds  are  past  and  a  new  era  begins 
to  dawn  once  more  for  your  beloved  alma  mater.  I  end, 
as  1  begun,  with  other  words  than  my  own.  Speaking  for 
the  last  time  amid  these  scenes,  the  orator  of  fifty  years 
ago  breathed  out  of  a  full  heart  this  aspiration  for  Union 
College — it  is  the  prayer  of  his  children  and  of  his  chil- 
dren's children  today: 

» 

**  *  Honored  Parent:  Heretofore  you  have  been  the 
abode  of  religious  toleration — may  you  be  so  still !  Thus 
far  you  have  been  the  nursery  of  free  spirits,  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  large-minded  but  reverent  philosophy — 
thus  may  it  always  be.  -  Here  has  paternal  kindness  and 
forbearance  ever  tempered  the  exercise  of  authority,  and 
a  wakeful  parental  vigilance  been  applied  to  the  forming 
of  vouthful  character.  Be  it  never  otherwise!  And, 
when  the  term  of  fifty  years  has  again  rolled  away,  and 
vour  children  and  vour  children's  children,  even  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  generation,  shall  come  back  to  celebrate 
your  praise  and  write  up  your  records,  may  it  be  found 
that  this  is  then  the  home  of  brave  and  true  men — of  men 
braver,  truer  and  holier  than  we;  that  better  and  wiser 
spirits  have  risen  to  direct  your  counsels,  and  that  a 
higher  scholarshi])  and  a  deeper  sanctity  are  sending 
forth  from  these  shrines  rich  blessings  on  the  world.'  " 

These  closing  words  were  first  uttered  by  Rev.  Alonzo 
Potter,  D.  D.,  then  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Union  College,  and  who  on  that  day  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  to  accept  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishopric  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  already  ap- 
])eared  in  this  volume  with  the  account  of  the  Semi-Cen- 
tennial  Celebration;  they  were  repeated  with  feeling 
emphasis  by  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  first  day  of  tlie  Centennial  Celebration;  they 
were  well  worthy  of  another  repetition  by  Bishop  Henrj' 
i\  Potter,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  have  another  and 
not  less  fervent  repetition  fifty  years  hence. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  was  disappointing  in  but 
oui'  particular — it  did  not  add  materially  to  the  funds  of 
the  College.    Four  Law  School  Scholarships  were  estab- 
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lished,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  to  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  Three  were  given  in  memory  of  the  Hon. 
John  K.  Porter,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
'37,  and  the  fourth  in  memory  of  Judge  Gilbert  M.  Spier, 
another  graduate  ('32),  whose  long  life  of  usefulness 
had  reflected  honor  upon  his  alma  mater.  Apart  from 
these  gifts,  aggregating  eight  thousand  dollars,  the  Cen- 
tennial year  passed  without  any  increase  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  College,  although  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  raise,  if  possible,  a  new 
endowment  fund  of  $250,000.  Evidently  the  time  had  not 
come  for  the  Alumni  to  give  tangible  evidence  of  their 
lovaltv. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1895-96  the  question  of 
removing  the  College  to  Albany  was  under  discussion. 
This  question  had  been  raised  by  certain  citizens  of  Al- 
bany, led  by  the  Hon.  John  Boyd  Thacher,  who  proposed 
that   the   city   should   give   one   hundred   twenty   acres 
of   land   for   the   College   site  and   seven  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  buildings  and  equipment,  upon  con- 
dition that  graduates  of  the  High  School,  or  a  certain 
number  of  them,  each  year  should  receive  free  tuition. 
A  bill  empowering  the  city  to  carry  out  this  plan  was 
introducecl  in  the  Legislature,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote 
because,  it  is  understood,  of  dissensions  among  the  Al- 
banians themselves.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Schenectady  were  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  sug- 
gestion to  take  the  College  from  them,  and  their  oppo- 
sition was  so  effective  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bill  would 
have  been  passed,  even  though  reported  favorably  by  the 
committees  of  the  Legislature.     It  should,  perhaps,  be 
said  in  this  connection  that  the  Albany  proposition  never 
came  formally  before  the  Trustees  of  the  College  in  a 
way  that  required  a  definite  vote  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval,    it  was  understood,  however,  that  the  Trustees 
were  willing  to  entertain  the  proposition,  and  with  that 
assurance  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  were  encouraged 
to  go  forward.    It  was  hoped  at  the  time  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  removal  would  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  College  by  bringing  liberal  offers  of  help  from  tliose 
who  opposed  the  change.    The  financial  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege were  well  known,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  these 
were  met  the  strongest  argument  for  removal  would   be 
answered.     Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  meet  these 
needs  and  in  the  fall  of  1S96  the  situation  became    so 
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critical  as  to  call  for  extraordinary  measures  for    re- 
lief.   A  few  words  will  ser\'e  to  explain  this  situation: 

The  Nott  trust  deed  had  conveyed  to  the  College  a 
large  tract  of  land  at  Hunter's  Point,  now  Long  Island 
City.  This  land  was  rightly  regarde<l  as  of  great  pros- 
jiective  value,  but  as  it  was  unimproved  it  brought  no 
revenue.  Before  it  could  produce  an  income  streets  had 
to  be  oi)enod  and  graded,  water  pipes  and  sewer  pipes 
laid  and  ]>uildiugs  erected.  Most  of  the  funds  of  the 
College  were  used  legitimately  for  buildings,  but  the 
other  improvements  became  a  lien  upon  the  property 
and  could  be  mot  only  by  borrowing  money.  In  this  way 
a  debt  was  begun  which  increased  from  year  to  year,  as 
taxes  on  a  thousand  imimproved  city  lots  accumulated. 
Long  Island  City  was  notoriously  misgoverned,  and  as 
the  (,'ollege  was  the  largest  land  owner  and  a  non-resident 
land  owner,  it  was  at  the  mercv  of  the  men  in  control  of 
the  government.  It  was  the  frequent  boast  of  these  men 
that  they  would  drive  Tnion  College  out  of  the  city.  To 
such  an  extent  was  their  high-handed  injustice  carried 
that  in  1896  an  ap])eal  for  redress  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  answered  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  re- 
mitting about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
excessive  taxation,  thus  restoring  to  the  College  some 
five  hundred  lots  which  had  been  sold  for  taxes.  Even 
with  this  relief  the  College  was  carrying  a  burden  that 
threatened  to  crush  it.  for  several  years  the  income 
from  the  improved  ])roperty  had  been  barely  enough  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  this  property  and  the  interest  on  the 
debt,  so  that  each  vear  more  monev  had  to  be  borrowed 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  in  Schenectady.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  go  on  indefinitely,  especially  as  real 
estate  values  in  Long  Island  City  did  not  increase,  ow- 
ing largely  to  the  unsavory  reputation  of  the  city  gov- 
eniment.  The  Trustees,  therefore,  decided  to  sell,  if 
possible,  all  its  Long  Island  City  holdings,  and  instructed 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  TIarroun,  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser. It  was  owing  to  Mr.  TIarroim's  management  of 
the  finanr*os  that,  with  its  lu^avy  debt,  the  College  lived 
through  t\u'  years  of  Inisinoss  depression  just  prior  to 
1^!K;,  niul  to  him,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  one 
man,  was  due  the  succoss  of  the  effort  to  get  some  re- 
dress from  the  Legislature,  although  in  this  effort  he  had 
the  valuable  cooperation  of  such  men  as  the  late  Robert 
C.   Alexander,  the    late  Judge  J.  S.  Landon,    General 
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Amasa  J.  Parker,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  the  Hon  Warner  Miller.  Mr.  Harroun  crowned  his 
services  to  the  College  by  finding  a  purchaser  for  the 
Long  Island  City  property,  and  in  1897  the  property  was 
sold.  To  show  how  almost  impossible  it  would  have  been 
to  retain  possession  longer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  tax  rate  for  1897  was  four  per  cent,  on  over- 
valuation. This  was  afterward  reduced  by  the  courts  to 
two  per  cent.,  but  it  indicates  the  nature  of  the  persistent 
struggle  forced  upon  the  College. 

After  the  payment  of  all  its  debts  the  College  had  left 
a  principal  sum  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  covered  all  of  the  trust  funds  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  invested  in  the  property.  Dr.  Nott's  gift 
had,  therefore,  supporte<l  the  College  for  more  than 
forty  years,  enabling  it  at  the  end  of  that  long  period 
of  dissension  and  distrust  to  stand  without  a  dollar  of 
indebtedness  and  with  every  trust  fund  unimpaired. 
Surely  his  generous  purpose  to  benefit  the  College  was 
fully  realized  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  by  this 
final  result. 

The  sale  of  the  Ijong  Island  City  property  and  the 
))ayment  of  all  debts  enabled  the  Trustees,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  to  face  a  definite  financial  condi- 
tion. So  long  as  the  Trustees  held  the  Long  Island  City 
property  the  actual  assets  of  the  College  were  unknown, 
as  no  one  could  tell  what  the  pro])erty  was  worth.  On 
the  one  hand,  its  proximity  to  New  York  gave  it  a  pos- 
sible prospective  value  far  in  excess  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing debt.  On  the  other  hand,  a  forced  sale  might 
leave  the  College  bankrupt.  This  uncertainty  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  anxietv  and  unrest.  The  element  of 
speculation  encouraged  the  taking  of  risks,  and  there 
were  those  who  advised  holding  on  at  any  cost.  Others 
less  sanguine  felt  that  too  great  risks  had  already  been 
taken  and  that  further  borrowing  would  prove  fatal.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  College  that  conservative  counsels 
prevailed,  for  the  subsecjuent  history"  of  the  property  has 
shown  that  the  College  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
held  it  until  the  large  prospective  values  l>egan  to  be 
realized. 

The  greatest  gain  to  the  College  in  the  sale  of  the 
Long  Island  City  property  was  the  removal  of  all  un- 
certainty as  to  the  financial  situation.  The  Trustees  had 
been  moving  in  a  fog.     They  did  not  know  just  where 
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tbey  were,  and,  tlierefore,  did  not  know  what  course  to 
take.  Wlien  they  oanie  out  of  the  fog  they  saw  clearly 
what  must  be  done.  There  was  no  longer  any  question 
as  to  dire<*tion.  If  the  College  was  to  be  maintained  at 
all,  expenditures  must  be  determined  with  special  refer- 
ence to  rei*ei|>ts  Discouraging  as  the  prospect  was,  it 
was  l>etter  than  aimless  wandering.  The  expenditures 
for  college  purposes  during  the  last  year  of  uncertainty 
had  am(mnted  to  seventy  thousand  dollars,  approxi- 
mately. As  so(m  as  the  actual  assets  were  known  it  was 
seen  that  the  assured  income  from  all  sources  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twentv-five  thousand  dollars.     To 

• 

continue  the  former  expenditures  meant  ruin.  To  cut 
down  the  expenditures  to  the  assured  income  meant  ruin 
also,  for,  after  deducting  the  amount  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  buildings  and  grounds,  without  a 
dollar  for  repairs  or  improvements,  the  sum  remaining 
would  not  have  provided  for  a  Faculty  of  more  than  six 
or  seven  members,  and  it  was  idle  to  think  of  continuing 
the  rollea:e  under  such  conditions.  The  only  alternative 
which  seemed  to  oflFer  was  that  of  closing  the  College 
until  the  funds  were  increased  to  an  amount  which  would 
justify  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  instruction.  No 
one  will  (luestion  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  Trustees.  After  discussing  every  phase 
of  the  problem  they  decided  neither  to  close  the  College 
nor  to  attem))t  to  maintain  it  ujmn  the  former  basis  of 
expenditure,  but  to  reduce  expenses  to  the  minimum  and 
then  to  provide  for  the  deficit,  if  possible,  by  subscription 
from  the  Alumni,  taking  from  capital  account  whatever 
was  found  to  be  necessarv  at  the  close  of  the  vear.  This 
was,  of  course,  only  a  temporary  ])lan,  and  was  adopted 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the 
income  would  be  increased  sufficiently  to  meet  the  re- 
duced expenditures.  Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  this 
plan  was  that  which  called  for  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures. The  appropriations  had  always  been  smaller  than 
the  proper  mnintenance  of  the  College  demanded.  To 
make  them  still  smaller  meant  the  serious  crippling  of 
the  work  of  instruction.  Nevertheless  a  reduction  was 
made  by  dismissiuii^  several  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
re^iuestin^  tlie  r(»maining:  heads  of  departments  to  accept 
temporarily  a  cut  in  their  already  small  salaries.  It 
must  forever  stand  to  the  credit  of  these  Professors 
that  without  exception  they  complied  with  the  request 
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of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  despite  the  hardship  that  it 
involved,  and  continued  to  give  their  best  services  to  the 
College. 

The  situation,  however,  began  to  grow  brighter  after 
the  first  vear.  The  difference  between  income  and  ex- 
penses  became  smaller  until,  in  1901,  it  was  all  met  by 
the  personal  subscriptions  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  im- 
portant announcement  was  made  that  thereafter,  what- 
ever the  necessity,  there  would  be  no  appropriations  in 
excess  of  the  assured  income.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  as  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Mr.  Frank  Bailey  would  accept  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Mr.  Harroun,  who  had  served 
so  efficiently  as  Treasurer  during  eight  trying  years,  had 
suddenlv  died,  and  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  a 
question  of  y)rime  importance.  Mr.  Bailey,  although  one 
of  the  younger  Alumni  (having  been  graduated  in  1885), 
had  alreadv  won  distinction  in  the  financial  world  as 
one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  him  bv  the  President  to  serve  his  alma  mater 
by  acting  as  Treasurer  This  he  agreed  to  do  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  the  Trustees  immediatelv  and 
gladly  accepte<:l,  and  he  was  formally  elected  to  the  office 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  October,  1901. 

The  agreement  made  l)y  him  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  called  for  the  apy)ointmont  of  an  Assistant 
Treasurer,  who  should  be  a  salaried  officer,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Treasurer,  and  should  have  inmiediate 
charge  of  all  the  details  of  the  work  at  the  College  office 
in  Schenectadv.    The  assistant  chosen  bv  Mr.  Bailev  was 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Pond,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
fall  of  1901. 

The  financial  historv  of  the  last  six  vears  has  been  full 
of  enconrasrement.  The  productive  assets  of  the  College 
have  been  increased  bv  the  sale  of  certain  outlvinsr  lands 
in  Schenectady  and  by  the  payment  of  two  legacies,  one 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Bov.  Oscar  B.  Hitchcock  and 
the  other  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Arm- 
strong:. Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  a  e:raduate  of  the  Col- 
les:e  in  the  Class  of  185*2,  died  in  1897.  By  the  terms  of 
his  will  the  whole  of  his  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his 
just  debts  and  a  few  minor  legacies,  was  given  to  the 
College  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  ])uiThase  of  books,  periodicals,  manuscripts  and  maps 
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The  amount  finallv  i)aid  into  the  treasuiT  was  thirty- 

»        I  •■  • 

three  thousand  dolhirs.  This  was  the  first  legacy  received 
by  tlio  {.ollege  in  more  than  twenty  years. 

Thomas  11.  Armstrong:  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege, hut  became  interested  in  it  through  his  friendship 
for  the  late  Judge  J.  S.  l.andon.  Tt  was  his  purpose  to 
leave  ])ractically  all  of  his  property  to  the  College,  but 
upon  his  death,  in  lHy(i,  a  legal  contest  began  which  was 
eontinue<l  until  19().*>,  when  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  the  College  nn^eived  sixty-two  thousand  dollars, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  original  value  of  the  estate. 

The  funds  of  the  College  were  further  increased  in 
1J)05  by  the  receipt  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  Horace 
B.  Silliman,  TiFi.l)..  who  had  previously  given  Silliman 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  College  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

While  th(»  pr(Mlu(*tiv<*  assets  have  thus  grown  until 
they  now  amount,  accor<ling  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  to  more  than  live  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand 
dollars,  the  income*  from  other  stmrces,  such  as  room  rent, 
tuition  and  otlu»r  fees,  has  increased  from  $3,988.50  in 
1901  to  $:iO,71 7.1)1  in  lOOO.  This  is  the  most  suggest- 
ive and  encouraging  fact  in  our  re(*ent  financial  his- 
torv. 

THE    NKW    RriLPlNGS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  first  new  building  to  appear  on  the  campus  after 
an  inten^al  of  fifteen  years  was  Silliman  Hall,  the  gift 
of  Hon.  jrora<*c  li.  Silliman,  LL.l).,  of  the  Class  of  '4(5. 
This  building,  erected  in  !{)()(),  while  nominally  the  home 
of  the  College  Christian  Association,  w^as  designed  by 
Dr.  Silliman  for  the  general  use  of  the  students,  and  has 
l)ecome  the  c<»nter  of  undergraduate  life,  where  the  va- 
rious organizations,  athletic,  musical,  literar>%  hold  their 
me(»tings.  T'pon  the  occasion  of  its  dedication  a  mural 
tal)lct  was  unv(Ml(Hl,  whi(»h  read  as  follow\s: 

Tins  nriLinNc.  is  the  cift  of  Horace  b.  silli- 
man, A.M.,   IJ..I>.,  OK    rilK  CLASS  OF  1 84fi. 

Tins  TABLKT  IS  CLACKD  IIKRK  RV  THK  TRUSTEES  OF 
INION  COLLKGK  TX  ORATKFI'L  RKCOONTTION  OF  HIS 
T.()VAI/!"V  TO  TTIS  AT^AfA  M  \TKR  AND  UTS  GENEROUS 
IXrilRKST    IX   <'nRISITAX    KWrCATIOX. 

Among  the  greatest  needs  of  the  College  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  administration  was  suitable  dormi- 
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tory  accommodations.  The  old  dormitories,  lackinj 
ovi-ry  modern  convenience,  were  clieeriews  and  iinattraet 
ive  and  were  shunned  by  the  students.  Instead  of  beini 
a  soune  of  revenue  their  maintenance  was  an  actual  ex 
pense  to  the  College.  They  were  substantial  buildings 
however,  with  massive  walls  and  stored  with  the  asso 
ciations  of  many  generations.  It  was  in  everj'  way  de 
sirahit'  that  they  should  be  made  habitable,  and  ai 
architect  was  employed  to  prepare  plans  for  their  reno 


vation.  The  class  of  18!l!t,  upon  graduation,  took  th 
initiative  in  making  an  ap|)eal  for  funds  to  carry  ou 
these  plans.  The  work  of  securing  subscriptions  wa: 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  College  officials,  and  ai 
amount  was  realized  sufficient  to  restore  South  College 
The  i)lans  called  for  liardwood  floors,  steam  heat,  elec 
trie  lights,  and  bath  room  facilities.  When  all  thesi 
were  provided  the  rooms  were  (ruickly  taken  at  a  renta 
which  added  materiallv  to  the  income  of  the  College 
This  result  justified  the  Trustees  in  investing  some  o 
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tin-  <-ji|.i(jil  of  tlif  Collcirc  ill  tlic  n-iiovfitioti  of  Xortli  Col- 
lci;i'.  M'  Hint  imw  llii-  i'dlli'jjt'  Ims  two  practically  modem 
(Ini'iiiil.iiicv  within  tlic  ciicliiMirc  ct'  "tlii'  olii  gray  walls.*' 
'riic  iit'xt  initinivciiiciit  mnU'rtjikfii  was  tlii-  coiiipletion 
lit'  till-  Nott  Mciimiial  Hall,  and  Its  adaptation  to  the  uses 
ol'  lln-  l.iliracy.  Mow  tliis  was  acc<itnplislie<l  has  already 
iH'cn  toll!.  Mr.  < 'ariicKi'*"^  ;;il't  "''  !|4O.(»00  made  it  possi- 
lilc  to  transj'onn  nn  niiust'd  ami  slowly  disintej^rating 
ImiMiii-j-  inln  uric  ;iltiactivc.  M-rvii-caldc  and  Piidnring, 
so  tliat  I'liitin  Collcy;!'  todav  possesses  one  (»f  the  finest 
lilinu-y  l.iiiliMiii:-^  i-i  the  eonntry. 


'I'lie  l^nlxiratories.  which  in  ISdO  were  exceptionally 
laifre  jmil  well  appointed  for  that  time,  had  long  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  scientific  iiistrnction,  and 
the  ipie-ition  of  tlicir  ciilarj^enient  and  re-equipment  was 
]ncssei|  iijioii  the  attention  of  tlie  Trustees.  Nothing, 
liowevcr.  could  he  doiic  until  a  sjiccial  fund  was  raised 
fur  tliis  ituijii'se.  An  ii]tpe!d  was  made  to  the  members 
of  the  ilavs  of  7.')  (the  I'reshlent's  class)  and  their  im- 
uicdiale  and  lieaity  response  |)liiced  at  the  disposal  of 
the-  lioard  a  snui  sutlicient  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  lab- 
oratories, the  Clieniical  and  Physical. 
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Tlio  rn\ni\  growth  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  course 
made  atKMjiiate  provision  for  its  work  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity, and  in  191)5  the  trustees  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  sei)arate  Electrical  Laboratory,  provided  that  it 
could  be  done  without  encroaching  upon  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  College.  The  building  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  11K)5  and  coniploteil  before  commencement  in  1906. 

Among  other  recent  im])rovements  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  central  steam  heating  plant,  which  now  sup- 
plies heat  to  all  of  the  buiUnngs  on  the  campus.  Two 
houses  have  also  been  built  for  Professors'  residences, 
and  four  Fraternitv  houses. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  review,  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  ma<le  in  the  direction  of  better  ma- 
terial e<)uipment,  although  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  even  th(*  most  urgent  needs  are  met. 

Before  referring  to  the  progress  made  in  other  direc- 
tions, it  seems  fitting  that  some  accjount  should  be  given 
of  the  Nott  ^^emorial  Celebration,  which  occurred  Sep- 
teml)er  29,  1904,  upon  the  completion  of  Nott  Memorial 
Hall,  and  the  one  hundredth  anniversarv  of  Dr.  Nott's 
ac(!eptance  of  the  Presidency.  This  celebration  was 
uni(|ue  in  the  history  of  American  Colleges,  and  the  in- 
terest which  it  awakened  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  abiding  influence  and  essential  greatness  of  one 
whose  life  work  had  ended  almost  half  a  century  before. 
We  have  already  (luoted  freely  from  some  of  the  Memo- 
rial addresses,  and  now  add  as  a  matter  of  record  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  celebration. 

NOTT  MEMOUIAI.  CELKBHATION. 

The  ai)pro])riateness  of  such  a  celebration  was  first 
brought  to  formal  notice  by  President  Raymond,  at  the 
January  (1904)  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee  to  take 
the  matter  in  charge.  Under  its  direction,  and  with  the 
assistiince  of  other  committees,  plans  were  perfected, 
and  invitations  to  be  present  were  addressed  to  all  the 
living  descendants  of  l)r.  Xott,  to  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, to  distinguished  citizens  not  graduates  of  the 
College,  and  to  all  graduates  of  the  College  who  had  been 
students  under  Dr.  Xott. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  Trustees,  Faculties  and 
Alumni  assembled  on  the  campus,  and,  formed  in  pro- 
cession, under    Hon.  John  M.  Bailey,    Class  of    1861, 
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iiiarclifd  to  Memorial  llall.  The  Faculties,  Trustees  and 
speakers,  wearing  academic  costume,  took  seats  upon  a 
stage  erected  in  the  north  end  of  the  building;  the  Alumni 
and  students,  at  the  right  and  left  of  a  central  aisle  and 
in  th(»  alcove^.  S(»ats  in  the  balccmy  were  provided  for 
the  relatives  of  Dr.  Xott;  the  relatives  of  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Nott  Potter,  whose  devotion  to  the  College  opened  the 
way  lo  the  gen(»roiis  hcn(»faction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, which  ina<le  possible  the  <*oni]iletion  of  the  work 
lM»gun  by  Dr.  l*otter  cm  the  Xott  Memorial  Hall;  and  for 
thi*  hidies  of  the  Kaculty.  and  their  guests.  The  stage 
was  handsomely  ilecoratt'd  with  autumn  boughs  and 
vin(»s.  From  the  galU»ry  was  <lrape<l  a  national  flag. 
Above  the  scats  of  tlu*  sj^eakers  hung  the  admirable  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Xott,  known  to  numy  generations  of  Union 
students.  Abovt*  the  l)alcouy  were  ])ortraits  of  many 
men  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  College  by  repu- 
taticm,  by  luMu^factions,  or  by  service.  Against  tlie  south 
l)aIcoiiy,  au<l  facing  the  |>ortrait  of  Dr.  Nott,  was  that  of 
]*r(»sident  Pott(M-.  To  tin*  right  of  the  stage  was  the 
portrait  of  Jonathan  Kdwards,  th(»  Younger,  and  to  the 
h»ft  tliat  of  Francis  \Vaylan<l. 

T\w  (»x(»rcises  Ixvyan  with  the  singing  of  the  117th 
Psalm,  followed  with  |)rayer  by  Dr.  Horace  B.  Silliman, 
Class  of  1S4().  Presi<lcnt  liavmond  then  delivered  the 
following  address  of  welcome,  and  as  he  recited  the  in- 
scription ui)on  the  Xott  Memorial  Tablet,  the  drapery 
concealing  it  was  drawn  aside  by  Eliphalet  Xott,  great- 
grandson  of  the  revered  President: 

It  is  m\  piivil(»ge  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Trustees  and  Fjiculty  of  Cuion  College.  We  have  asked 
vou  to  (*ome  that  toii:ether  we  mav  honor  the  niemorv 
of  a  g!'cat  man,  great  by  the  test  of  y)ersonal  influence 
and  wide  nscH'ulness.  This  kind  of  greatness  often  lacks 
the  accessoiies,  accidental  or  otherwise,  thai  cause  some 
names  to  be  written  large  in  history,  insuring  renieni- 
bi*anc(»  t'lom  generation  to  generation.  The  accident  of 
a  battle  or  an  (^lection  may  give  to  one  name  a  lasting 
fanu*  deni(»d  anotluM-  that  stands  for  greater  ability  and 
moi*(»  enduring  achievement. 

The  gn^atness  that  w<»  have  met  to  honor  is  not  un- 
recognized in  history,  but  it  lives  less  in  books  than  in 
liv(»s.  Its  witnesses  are  men  rather  than  printed  pages, 
and  because  of  this  the  knowledge  of  such  greatness' 
fades   as   the   witnesses   die,   until   a   generation   arises 
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without  the  living  exj)erioncos  that  enshrine  and  per- 
petuate a  name  one**  honored  and  beloved.  Difficult  as 
it  is,  impossible  as  it  may  be,  to  resist  this  destructive 
influence  of  time,  we  nevertheless  obey  a  natural  impulse 
when  we  seek  to  ])reserve  the  memory  of  an  inspiring 
l)ersomility,  and  the  impulse  grows  stronger  as  civiliza- 
tion advances  and  we  a])])ly  the  truer  tests  to  life,  seeing 
ever  more  clearlv  that  the  influence  most  worthv  of  honor 
and  of  remembrance  is  that  which  touches  other  lives  to 
help. 

We  meet  today  in  obedi(»nce  to  this  impulse,  believing 
that  we  are  thereby  serving  the  i)resent  and  the  future. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  s])eak  of  Dr.  Nott  while  they  are  here 
who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  revered  him  as  a  teacher  and 
loved  him  as  a  father.  Thev  alone  can  make  him  live 
again,  because  tliey  alone  have  his  life  in  them.  To  all 
othei"s  hv  is  a  tradition;  to  them  he  is  a  personality. 
AVhile  they  live,  he  will  live;  but  soon  there  will  be  no 
voice  to  recall  the  spirit  that  has  gone.  Will  he  then 
be  forgotten?  Is  his  name  to  1h>  lost?  Poor  as  is  every 
substitute  for  living  witnesses,  we  nevertheless  seek  to 
continue  in  some  wav  the  tc»stimonv  which  thev  bear,  and 
this  natural  <lesire  finds  most  frecjuent  expression  in  si- 
lent but  enduring  memorials. 

Such  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Xott  rises  about  and  above  us 
to-day.  It  speaks  of  him  in  all  its  history  no  less  than 
in  its  final  symmetry,  stateliness  and  usefulness.  With 
prophetic,  vision  he  saw  it  while  still  in  the  vigor  of  his 
earlv  manhood;  saw  it  not  indeed  as  his  memorial  in 
nanus  l)ut  as  the  crowning  glory  of  (he  college  site  chosen 
by  his  foresight,  develoi)ed  and  made  beautiful  by  his 
energy.  With  bold  assurance  of  the  realization  of  his 
dream,  he  gave  it  foi'iu  while  yet  it  lacked  substance,  as 
the  engraving  on  many  an  ancient  diploma  bears  witness. 
The  years  of  half  a  century  passed,  and  still  the  dream 
was  but  a  dream.  Xot  until  the  youthful  dreamer  was 
bowed  with  age  did  the  first  token  of  fulfillment  appear, 
when,  with  ini|)ressive  ceremonies,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  structure  was  begun.  Beyond  that  his  eyes  were 
not  permitted  to  see.  Tie  had  laid  the  foundation;  an- 
other was  to  build  thereon,  and  that  work  waited  through 
other  long  years,  until  one  of  his  own  blood,  and  bearing 
his  name,  was  called  to  his  office  as  the  administrative 
head  of  the  college.  AVith  filial  devotion  and  inherited 
energy  he  gave  himself  to  his  task.    Like  all  other  foun- 
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dations  which  Dr.  Nott  had  laid,  this  was  enduring,  and 
was  broad  and  adequate.  After  an  exposure  of  fifteen 
years  there  was  no  need  to  replace  a  stone  nor  to  cor- 
rect an  angle,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing,  as  with  the 
cherished  memories  of  under-graduate  days  I  can  tes- 
tify, when  the  walls  of  what  was  thereafter  to  be  known 
as  *'Nott  Memorial  Hall"  began  to  rise.  Slowly 
again,  as  it  seemed  to  expectant  eyes,  did  the  vision  of 
years  approach  its  realization,  and  then  the  work 
of  a  loyal  and  loving  heart  was  interrupted,  and 
once  more  the  memorial  of  a  great  name  awaited  its  con- 
summation. For  twenty-five  years  an  unfinished  struct- 
ure seemed  to  tell  the  story  of  a  defeated  purpose,  a 
labor  of  love  lost;  but  that  witness  was  untrue.  With  a 
magnanimity  as  rare  as  it  was  beautiful,  with  a  gracious- 
ness  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  whose  mission  to  the 
college  seemed  to  be  over  stood  one  day  before  me,  his 
successor,  and  offered  the  services,  as  he  expressed  it, 
of  an  old  man  who  cherished  the  memories  and  retained 
the  ambitions  of  his  youth,  saying:  **Mr.  President,  what 
can  I  do  to  aid  you?"  and  at  a  suggestion  turned  eagerly 
to  undertake  what  proved  to  be  the  crowning  of  his  life 
work.  He  lived  but  a  few  months  longer,  but  long  enough 
to  open  the  way  for  others  to  enter  and  secure  the  gift 
which  has  made  possible  the  final  completion  of  this 
memorial  building,  the  final  realization  of  the  prophetic 
vision  of  the  great  man  to  whose  honor  we  gather  to-day. 
It  is  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  the  story  of  this 
structure  should  be  told;  fitting  also  that  it  should  be 
preserved  in  the  enduring  form  which  it  now  takes  upon 
these  walls.  The  tablet  will  be  unveiled  by  Eliphalet 
Nott,  great-grandson  of  President  Eliphalet  Nott.  It 
reads : 

^'This  building  stands  as  a  memorial  of  ELIPHALET 
NOTT,  President  of  Union  College  from  1804  to  1866, 
one  of  America's  greatest  educators — a  man  of  genius, 
of  persuasive  eloquence  and  of  rare  personal  power. 

'^Through  the  efforts  of  his  grandson,  ELIPHALET 
NOTT  POTTER,  President  of  Union  College  from  1871 
to  1884,  this  lasting  memorial  became  possible. 

^^The  final  adaptation  of  this  building  to  the  purpose 
of  a  library  is  due  to  the  generous  gift  of  ANDREW 
CARNEGIE.'' 
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TIm'  formal  a'Mn-ssos  by  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
iUt:  Ki^lit  K4-'*.  Henry  (\  Potter  and  Hon.  Judson  S. 
LandoM  a|>|K'ar  on  otiier  |»a^es  of  tliis  work. 

A  collation  was  served  in  tlie  Xew  York  State  Armorv. 
An  <'X<'*'IK*nt  on*hestra  furnislie<l  niusie,  and  led  the  as- 
soniMap*  in  tlie  sintrintr  of  College  sonps.  All  were  en- 
tliu>ia>Tir.  and  showe<l  their  a]>])re<*iation  of  the  si>irit 
of  tin*  oocrasion  by  listening  attentively  to  the  anecdotes 
of  l)r.  Xott  tliat  fol]f>wed,  and  by  clieering  each  of  his 
old  students  a-  he  rose  to  tell  his  story  of  bygone  College 
davs.  Among  tin*  speakers  were  William  H.  H.  Moore, 
IAjAK  Class  of  1H++;  Dr.  Horace  B.  Silliman.  Class  of 
1^4<I:  .Inclj^p  <  'liarN»s  C.  Xott,  of  Washington  City,  grand- 
son of  President  N'ott;  Hon.  David  Murray,  Class  of 
]^r)2;  the  Hev.  Dr.  Millard;  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

D.  D..  and  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Thaver. 

•  

A  special  f<»ature  of  the  afternoon  was  President  Ray- 
mond's IntHMlurtion  of  Moses,  Dr.  X'ott's  devoted  bodv- 
s(»rvant,  who  had  in  slaverv  davs  run  awav  from  his 
soutliern  mast(»r,  and  was  ]»urehased  by  Dr.  Nott.  that 
\w  miulit  be  given  his  legal  freedom.  With  tears  in  his 
<»y<*s,  and  b<»aririg  the  large  three-cornered  hat  that  his 
bem»factor  ha.d  b<»en  accustomed  to  wear  on  Commence- 
uwui  Day,  Mos(»s  came  forward  and  bowed  his  thanks, 
wliiU*  th(»  <»ntire  assemblage  cheered  him.  He  was  again 
a  conspicuous  figure  later  in  the  day,  when  he  was  in 
af  tendance  at  the  door  of  President  Raymond's  residence 
(tin*  house  built  for  Dr.  Xott  by  Mrs.  (^ruger,  of  New 
Yoik),  at  a  recei)tion  given  to  the  Officers,  Alumni,  guests 
and  friends  of  the  College,  by  President  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond. 

In  th<»  ev(Miing,  at  the  P^irst  Presbyterian  Church, 
wIkm'c  Dr.  Xott  was  accustomed  to  worship,  a  large  com- 
pany ass(»mbled.  After  the  singing  of  a  hvmn,  prayer 
was  ofTered  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Searle,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Xcw  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  Greetings 
wovo  extended  by  the  officers  of  various  Colleges  con- 
iie<*t(Ml  with  rnion  by  ti<*s  of  friendship  and  of  history — 
Pi-csid<'nt  Woodrow  AVilson,  of  Princeton  University; 
Presid(»iit  Faunce,  of  Brown  T'''niversity;  President  Hop- 
kins, of  Williams  College;  President  Stewardson,  of  Ho- 
bart  Coll(\ue:  President  Finley,  of  the  College  of  the 
( 'itv  of  Xew  York. 

This   Memorial  Celebration  was  fittingly  closed  with 
\]]0  singing  of  the  **Song  to  Old  Union,*'  with  organ  ac- 
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eompaniment  by  John  Keyes  Paige,  Class  of  1865,  who 
for  fortv-two  vears  had  plaved  the  musie  of  this  old 
time-honored  ode  on  each  succeeding  Gonimencement 
Dav. 

DEVKU)PMKNT  OF  THE   KNCJINKERING  COURSES. 

Kefereiue  has  already  been  made  to  the  institution  of 
the  Department  of  Engineering  in  1845,  under  Professor 
William  Gilles])ie.  He  was  succeeded  in  1869  by  Profes- 
sor Cady  Staley,  a  graduate  of  Union  in  the  class  of 
1865.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  and 
under  Professor  Staley 's  efficient  administration  the 
reputation  of  the  department  was  fully  maintained,  llis 
exceptional  ability  became  so  well  known  that  in  1887 
lie  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  newly  organized 
Case  School  of  Ai)plied  Science  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
His  a(»ceptance  of  this  responsible  place  was  a  severe 
loss  to  his  Alma  Mater,  but  compensation  was  found  by 
securing  as  his  su(»(»essor  Professor  (^harles  C.  Brown,  a 
broadly  educated  and  exi)erienced  engineer  who  served 
the  (^oUege  most  acce])tably  until  1894,  when  he  resigned. 
It  was  no  easv  task  to  find  a  man  worthv  to  succeed  Gil- 
lespie,  Staley,  and  Brown,  but  such  a  man  was  found  in 
Professor  Olin  H.  Landreth,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Engineering  School  of  V^anderbilt  University.  As 
a  graduate  of  Union  (class  of  76),  Professor  Landreth 
was  familiar  with  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  Engineer- 
ing instruction  at  Union,  and  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
day  for  the  (^ollege  when  he  was  finally  i)ersuaded  to 
make  the  sacrifice  involved  in  acce])ting  the  call  of.  the 
Trustees.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  administration,  and  now,  after  twelve 
years,  his  |)la(*e  among  the  foremost  Engineering  teach- 
ers of  his  time  is  generally  recognized.  Under  his  di- 
rection, and  almost  wholly  by  his  personal  efforts,  the 
standards  of  his  department  have  been  raised  and  effi- 
ciency of  instruction  increased  so  that  the  technical  train- 
ing given  at  Union  is  equal  to  the  best  given  in  any  other 
institution. 

In  1895  a  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  was  added 
to  the  courses  in  General  and  Sanitary  Engineering  al- 
ready established.  The  institution  of  the  new  course  was 
the  result  of  a  conference  held  by  the  authorities  of  the 
College  with  some  of  the  officials  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  whose  great  manufacturing  plant  made 
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Schenectady  one  of  tlie  centers  of  Electrical  interests. 
The  special  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  students  in 
Electrical  Engineering  was  recognized  and  a  general 
plan  of  co-operation  was  adopted.  It  was  not  until  1901, 
liowever,  that  adequate  provision  was  made  for  carry- 
ing out  this  plan.  In  that  year  Mr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  the 
leading  Electrical  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  Company, 
and  without  doubt  one  of  the  foremost  electricians  in  the 
world,  was  given  permission  by  the  Company  to  under- 
take the  direction  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  was  elected  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
by  the  Trustees.  He  entered  uix)n  the  duties  of  this  office 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  reorganized 
the  curriculum  so  that  it  represented  his  own  advanced 
ideas  concerning  technical  education.  The  generous  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Company  enabled  him  to  add  greatly 
to  the  equipment  of  the  Electrical  Laboratory,  and  to 
employ  assistants  to  supplement  his  own  work  of  in- 
struction. As  a  result,  the  department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  assumed  a  relative  importance  which  it  had 
not  had  before.  Today  the  only  question  that  causes 
anxiety  is,  how  to  meet  the  demands  created  by  the  stead- 
ily increasing  number  of  students  choosing  this  course. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  this  depart- 
ment if  these  demands  can  be  met.  The  new  Electrical 
Laboratory  recently  completed,  and  additions  to  the 
teaching  force,  show  the  readiness  of  the  Trustees  to 
take  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  before  the 
College.  What  is  now  needed  is  a  generous  endowment 
which  will  enable  Professor  Steinmetz  to  carry  out  his 
plans  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

The  Engineering  courses  cover  the  same  subjects  for 
the  first  two  years,  and  have  many  subjects  in  conunon 
during  the  third  year,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Senior  year 
that  tiiey  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct.  This  ar- 
rangement, coupled  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  technical  students,  has  created  a  need  of  a  general 
Engineering  building.  An  appeal  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie has  brought  an  offer  of  $100,000  for  such  a  building, 
provided  an  equal  amount  of  new  endowment  is  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  College.  The  work  of  securing  this 
endowment  has  been  in  progress  during  the  last  year, 
and  is  now  nearly  completed,  so  that  the  new  building 
is  practically  assured.  With  this  building  and  an  in- 
creased endowment,  the  College  will  begin  a  decided  for- 
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ward    movement  which  will    midoubtedly  carry  it 
within  the  next  few  years.     The  general  conditions  j 
better  than  they  have  been  for  half  a  century.        1 
College  is  now  out  of  debt,  is  living  within  its  incoi 
is  adding  every  year  to  its  equipment  and  endowmc 
is  free  from  internal  strife  and  is  steadily  gaining 
the  res]KH^'t  and  confidence  of  the  community  and  of 
educational  world.    It  has  but  to  follow  consistently 
conservative  course  recently  inaugurated,  to   fulfill 
I)r(miise  of  its  ])ast,  and  justify  the  hopes  of  its  Alui 
and  friends. 


i 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

BETBOSPECT  AND  PBOSPECT. 

Union  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  conditions  created 
by  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  designed  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  new  national  life,  as  was  affirmed  in  the  first 
petition  presented  by  seven  hundred  and  twenty  citizens 
of  Northern  New  York  in  1779.  The  national  spirit 
dominated  sectarian  zeal  and  determined  the  name  given 
to  the  College  by  the  charter  granted  in  1795.  It  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  undenominational  College 
in  America,  and  the  first  to  come  into  existence  in  an- 
swer to  a  persistent  demand.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  only  College  in  the  State  north  of  New  York  City, 
and  for  tliroe-(iuarters  of  a  century  was  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  educational  influence  in  the  state.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  its  life  it  has  enrolled  7,996 
students  and  graduated  5,309.  Among  the  Alumni  have 
been  a  President  of  the  United  States,  two  Justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  six  United  States 
Envoys,  six  Cabinet  officers,  two  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  one  hundred  thirty  Congressmen, 
twelve  Governors,  six  Major  Generals,  eight  Brigadier 
Generals,  two  Rear  Admirals,  forty-five  College  Presi- 
dents, among  them  Presidents  of  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Ho- 
bart.  Trinity,  Princeton,  Michigan,  Smith,  and  Vassar. 

A  wealth  of  sentiment  gathers  about  an  institution  that 
treasures  the  memories  of  illustrious  sons,  and  inherits 
the  inspiring  traditions  of  a  great  past.  For  Union 
College  this  past  is  identified  in  a  large  measure  with 
tlie  administration  of  President  Eliphalet  Nott.  It  was 
his  genius  that  gave  the  College  a  national  reputation, 
and  his  personality  that  inspired  successive  generations 
of  students,  sending  them  forth  with  the  knowledge  not 
only,  but  the  ideas  of  life  and  the  ideals  of  service  that 
made  them  in  so  many  instances  leaders  in  the  thought 
and  work  of  their  times.  As  indicating  the  nature  of 
Dr.  Nott's  genius  as  an  educator  and  the  direction  of  the 
influence  wliich  Union  College  exerted  in  the  past,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  cited :  He  established  in  1810  the  first 
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Professorship  in  Applied  Science  in  any  American  Col- 
lege, calling  to  that  chair  Dr.  Hasler,  who  was  afterward 
employed  by  the  Government  to  organize  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  He  established  in  1828  a  course 
of  instruction  in  which  the  Modern  Languages  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  Ancient,  and  the  Natural  Sciences  given 
a  more  prominent  place  than  in  the  older  curriculum. 
This  was  the  first  serious  departure  in  America  from  the 
traditional  College  course.  He  inaugurated  in  1845  a 
course  in  Engineering,  the  first  purely  technical  course 
connected  with  any  American  College.  He  very  early 
substituted  moral  suasion  for  arbitrary  rules  with  fixed 
penalties.  This  was  doubtless  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  his  administration  and  accounted  in  great  meas- 
ure for  the  prominence  which  the  College  attained.  All 
of  these  facts  serve  to  show  the  important  part  which 
Union  has  had  in  the  history  of  American  Education, 
and  belong  to  the  traditions  which  give  the  College  an 
enduring  name  and  influence. 

In  1860  Union  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
Colleges  in  America,  but  Dr.  Nott  was  then  eighty-eight 
years  old,  and  still  retained  the  Presidency.  In  a  critical 
hour  leadership  was  lacking.  Divided  counsels  took  the 
place  of  the  almost  autocratic  power  that  had  so  long 
been  in  control.  Moreover,  with  the  approach  of  the 
Civil  War  came  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  patronage, 
of  which  Union  had  by  far  the  largest  share  of  any 
northern  College.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  enlistment  of  northern  students,  a  com- 
pany being  formed  and  drilled  every  day  on  the  campus 
bv  one  of  the  Professors,  the  son-in-law  of  Tavler  Lewis, 
Colonel  Peissner,  who  afterward  fell  at  Chancellorsville. 
Even  with  such  losses,  the  momentum  gathered  in  earlier 
years  served  for  a  time  to  carr>^  the  College  forward. 
The  prestige  of  Dr.  Nott's  great  name  was  still  a  ])o- 
tent  though  waning  influence,  but  within  a  year  after 
the  war  he  died,  and  apparent  demoralization  followed. 
A  single  statement  will  tell  much  of  the  story  of  that 
unhappy  period.  The  class  of  IHGO  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  College,  the  class  of  1872  the  smallest 
after  the  verv  earlv  vears,  and  Dr.  Nott  died  in  1866. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  upon  the  old  foundation  was 
retarded  by  many  causes,  among  which  was  financial  un- 
certainty growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  investment 
of  the  funds  of  the  College,  made  in  the  closing  years  of 
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Dr.  Xott's  administration.  In  1897  this  uncertainty  wai 
ended  by  the  sale  of  the  College  real  estate  holdings  ii 
Long  Island  City,  which,  after  the  payment  of  all  debts 
loft  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  a  little  more  thai 
$.'100,000. 

Since  1S97  the  College  has  incurred  no  debt,  and  does 
not  to-day  owe  a  dollar.  Its  invested  funds  have  beei 
increased  to  $(J(H),(l()0.  Its  income  from  regular  sources 
inciudiuf!;  students'  fees,  lias  increased  seventy-five  jtei 
cent.  Killimnn  Ilnll  Ims  been  built  (the  gift  of  an  Alum- 
nus), as  a  center  for  tiie  religious  and  social  life  of  thf 
students.  Nortli  and  South  Colleges,  built  in  1813.  hav( 
been  practically  rebuilt  wilhin,  and  are  now  moderr 
dormitories.  Xutt  -Meninrial  Hall,  for  manv  years  un- 
finished. 1ms  lu'en  <-<iiuplct.'d  at  a  cost  of  $40',000.  and 
now  <-niit;iins  Ihe  C.illege  Library  of  4(1.(100  volumes.  TIk 
Cheiiiii'iil  aiul  Physical  Laboratories  have  been  reno- 
vateil,  cuhirgcil  and  re-equipped.  A  central  heating 
plant  has  hi-L'u  installed,  and  a  new  Electrical  Laboratory 
constiucted.  AVith  the  exception  of  Silliman  Hall,  all 
of  tlies(>  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last 
five   years. 

Si-lnMii>('tady,  which  in  the  last  few  years  has  grown 
mori'  rapidly  than  anv  other  eitv  in  the  State,  has  now  a 
population  of  70,000"  (in  1890  'it  was  19,000).  Within 
direct  communication  by  electric  roads  are  the  cities  of 
Albany,  Rensselaer,  Troy,  Watervliet,  Amsterdam, 
Johnstown  and  Gioversville,  and  the  villages  of  Ballston 
and  Snratflga,  with  a  combined  iMJjtulation  of  400,000. 
"Within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  is  a  rural  pojuilation  of 
450,000.  For  850,000  people,  therefore,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  State,  Union  is  the  nearest  and 
most  jn'cessilile  College.  This  unusually  large  local  con- 
stituency emphasizes  both  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  College.  If  there  wen-  no  College  Ji 
such  a  center  of  populaticra,  a  wise  educutiouai  j»0**' 
would  establish  one. 

Union   has   the  associations  of  age,  the  preMigvl 
great  names,  the  histon-  and  traditions  wllid 
make  a  College  atmosphere   with   its j" 
thought  and  life  of  young  ma      ^' 
recognizes  the  broat^figld  to- 1 
College,  and  '  "^ 

clearly  defined  i 
are  Academic,  a 
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Academic  courses  are  strictly  prescribed  for  the  first  two 
years,  but  electives  are  freely  offered  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  The  Engineering  courses  are  prescribed 
throughout,  but  are  distinguished  from  similar  courses 
in  many  other  institutions,  esi>ecially  those  purely  tech- 
nical, by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  more  strictly  cultural 
studies,  such  as  English  Literature,  Public  Speaking, 
Modern  Liinguages,  History,  Biolog\'  and  Economics. 
The  daily  and  intimate  fellowship  of  students  in  the 
technical  courses  with  those  in  the  Academic  courses,  is 
believed  to  be  of  distinct  educational  value  to  all.  The 
advantage  of  such  association  is  seen  in  the  Faculty 
also,  which  is  not  divided  into  an  Arts  Faculty  and  an 
Engineering  Faculty,  but  acts  as  a  unit,  bringing  to- 
gether all  Professors  each  week  for  administrative  work 
and  the  discussion  and  determination  of  educational  poli- 
cies. As  a  result  the  same  standards  and  ideals  are 
maintained  for  the  whole  College,  an  important  consid- 
eration in  view  of  the  present  tendency  to  divide  educa- 
tional interests  for  purposes  of  specialization.  Union 
College  confines  itself  wholly  to  undergraduate  work, 
choosing  to  concentrate  its  energies  upon  that  which  be- 
longs legitimately  to  a  College. 

The  general  aim  of  the  College  authorities  is  to  build 
upon  the  old  foundations  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  undergraduate  students,  and  distinguished 
especially  by  thoroughness  of  instruction.  They  believe 
that  the  greatest  educational  need  to-day  is  the  disci- 
pline of  hard  work,  under  personal  direction  and  en- 
couragement, and  that  the  value  of  College  training 
should  appear  in  general  intelligence  not  only,  but  in 
ability  to  concentrate  thought  and  energy  upon  any  re- 
quired work.  They  have  no  desire,  therefore,  to  multiply 
subjects  of  study,  nor  to  undertake  the  highly  special- 
ized work  belonging  legitimately  to  a  University  oflfer- 
^^S  graduate  courses.  Content  to  occu])y  the  important 
field  of  College  training,  their  purpose  is  to  increase 
eflSciencv  within  that  field,  and  to  this  end  thev  now  seek 
the  best  material  appliances  and  the  means  to  secure 
the  most  competent  teachers.  Recognizing  the  special 
advantages  which  Schenectady  offers  for  the  study  of 
Applied  Sciences  because  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
plants  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company,  the  President  and  Trustees 
aim  to  provide  the  laboratory  facilities  essential  to  mod- 
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ern  scientific  instruction.  Encouraged  by  the  progress 
already  made,  tliey  turn  to  the  future  with  confidence, 
believing  that  the  best  days  of  '*01d  Union"  are  not  in 
the  past,  but  just  aliead. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Potter  became  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege, his  attention  was  turned  to  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing together  the  professional  schools  in  Albany  and  the 
College  in  Schenectady  under  one  corporate  name  and 
administrative  head.  Conference  with  the  authorities 
in  each  of  the  Albany  institutions  revealed  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  such  a  union,  and  the  whole  project 
took  definite  shape  within  a  few  months.  A  charter  had 
been  granted  many  years  before  to  the  University  of 
Albany,  and  under  this  charter  the  Law  School  had 
been  organized.  One  of  the  minor  questions  to  be  set- 
tled was  whether  or  not  this  charter  of  the  Unversity 
of  Albany  could  be  so  modified  as  to  incorporate  the 
.larger  plan  then  under  consideration.  This  question, 
however,  was  left  in  abeyance  until  the  consent  of  all 
the  institutions  connected  with  this  new  plan  had  been 
secured.  It  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  consent  of  each 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Potter  was  able  to  present 
the  whole  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  January,  1873. 
The  minutes  of  that  meeting  contain  the  following  entry : 

"President  Potter  made  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  Union  University,  and  by  request,  John  Allen  read 
a  proposed  act  relating  to  the  incorporation  of  Union 
University.  After  suggestions  and  remarks  from  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Dix,  Attorney-General  Barlow, 
Judge  Potter  and  others,  the  following  basis  and  resolu- 
tions were  presented  and  adopted. 

**In  compliance  with  a  request,  based  upon  convictions 
very  generally  expressed,  and  proposing  not  to  create 
new  and  struggling  institutions,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  to  consolidate  and  thus  to  strengthen 
and  perfect  institutions  already  existing,  the  following 
basis  of  Union  University  is  respectfully  submitted: 
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**The  institutions  hereinafter  named,  unite  with  Union 
College  to  foiTa  I7nion  University,  their  relation  to  the 
College  as  the  nucleus  to  be  similar  to  that  subsisting 
l>etween  Harvard,  Yale  or  Columbia,  and  the  related 
schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  etc.,  with  the  proviso  that  each 
institution  reserves  all  its  legal  rights,  and  its  corporate 
indejiendence,  and  its  location  intact,  and  so  with  each 
board  and  faculty.  In  its  i)reparatory,  collegiate  and 
post-graduate  departments,  and  otherwise,  each  is  hound 
to  advance  the  well-being  of  all,  and  all  to  co-operate 
for  the  well-being  of  each. 

**  Their  mutual  relations  are  to  be  adjusted  as  ex- 
perience ripens,  and  advantageous  results  are  evidently 
dependent  on  further  development  under  the  general 
conception  of  the  University  idea. 

**  Adopting  as  their  joint  title  the  name  *  Union  Uni- 
versity,' they  agree  to  apply  to  the  Regents,  the  Legis- 
lature, or  some  proper  authority,  to  secure  validity  for 
this  name  and  their  union  under  it,  by  the  simple  amend- 
ment of  the  act  incorporating  the  projected  University 
of  Albany,  or  otherwise. 

*'The  parties  to  the  Union  are  the  Medical  College, 
the  Law  School  and  Dudley  Observator\%  at  Albany,  and 
Union  College  (Schenectady),  including  its  Engineer- 
ing, Chemical  and  Scientific  Schools  and  Collections; 
and  its  Preparatory  Department,  together  with  a  de- 
partment of  Biblical  or  Theological  Instruction  under 
Dr.  Tayler  Lewis. 

*'The  Board  of  Regents  uniting  in  the  formation  of 
*  Union  University'  (or  adopting  it  in  view  of  what  some 
have  supposed  was  their  original  and  chartered  pur- 
pose). Union  University  would  comprise  certain  addi- 
tional advantages.  The  State  Library,  the  use  of  the 
State  Geological  Collections,  Museums,  etc.,  would  also 
be  among  its  advantages.  The  Albany  Academy  would 
bo  a  desirable  addition  to  its  preparatory  departments. 
The  departments  of  *  Union  University,'  including  the 
College,  or  Academic  Department  at  Schenectady,  would 
be  separated  by  a  diminishing  distance  in  time;  even 
now  no  greater  than  that  which  separates  the  Univer- 
sities above  named  from  several  of  their  departments. 
United  and  centering  about  the  Capital  of  the  State, 
these  Institutions,  it  is  to  be  ho|)ed,  will  be  able  to  carry 
forward  to  the  highest  efficiency,  and  thus  to  complete 
and  j)erfect  their  centralization  in  Union  University.'* 
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''Resolved,  that  the  union  in  Union  University  of  the 
Institutions  named  in  the  above  basis  proposed  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
the  Albany  Law  School  (or  University),  and  the  Dudley 
Observatory,  i)resented  to  and  ratified  by  the  Trustees 
of  Union  College,  individually  and  in  writing,  is  hereby 
formally  agreed  to  and  ratified  by  the  Trustees  of  Union 
College  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer 
on  the  28th  dav  of  Januarv,  1873. 

''Resolved,  that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Trumbull  Backus,  the  Hon.  Judges  Ira  Harris,  Piatt 
Potter,  and  William  F.  Allen  be  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  to  confer  with  the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson  and  to 
request  his  co-operation  in  order  that  an  Act  drawn  by 
the  Hon.  William  F.  Allen  (hereby  approved  by  this 
Board),  proposing  so  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Albany  as  to  conform  to  the  basis  of  Union 
University  and  to  include  Union  College  and  the  other 
Institutions  named,  may  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

"Resolved,  that  the  same  Committee  have  power  as 
representing  this  Board,  to  arrange  details  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  basis,  and  to  agree  upon  and  enter 
into  the  i)roposed  comj)act  with  the  several  Institutions 
forming  the  Union  University.'' 

The  legislation  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  resolutions  was  promptly  secured,  and  on  April 
10,  1873,  the  following  charter  was  granted: 

The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions 
named  fonnally  ratified  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
shown  by  the  following : 

EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  TBUSTEES 
OF  UNION  COLLEGE,  HELD  ON  TUESDAY,  JULY  IST,  1873. 

(Judge  Harris  presented  the  agreement  as  to  Union 
University,  entered  into  by  Union  College,  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  the  University  of  Albany  and  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory,  which,  after  having  been  read  and  ex- 
l)lained  by  Judge  Allen,  was  approved,  adopted  and  or- 
dered to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes.  The  blank  date 
of  agreement  was  ordered  filled  by  inserting  July  1, 1*^^73, 
and  the  date  of  the  first  meeting,  the  4th  Tuesday  of 
January,  1874.) 
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Agreement  made  this  12th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  entitled  **An  Act  to  authorize 
Union  College  known  by  the  Corporate  name  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Union  College  in  the  town  of  Schenectady  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  The  Albany  Medical  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Albany  and  the  Dudley  Observatory  of  tlie 
City  of  Albany,  to  unite  for  certain  purposes  and  to  form 
a  corporation  to  be  called  *The  IJnion  University,'  " 
passed  April  10th,  1873,  known  as  Chapter  193  of  the 
laws  of  1873,  by  and  between  the  following  bodies  cor- 
porate named  in  the  said  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  wit, 
**Tlie  Trustees  of  Union  College  in  the  town  of  Schenec- 
tady in  the  State  of  New  York"  (hereinafter  described 
as  Union  College),  of  the  first  part.  The  Albany  Medical 
College  (hereinafter  described  as  the  Medical  College) 
of  the  second  part;  **the  University  of  Albany"  which 
from  the  time  this  agreement  shall  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided for  in  and  by  the  said  Act  of  the  Legislature  is  to 
be  known  as  **The  Albany  Law  School"  (hereinafter  de- 
scribed as  the  Law  School)  of  the  third  part;  and  the 
Dudley  Observatory  of  the  City  of  Albany  (hereinafter 
described  as  the  Observatory)  of  the  fourth  part. 

The  said  several  parties  do  hereby  agree  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  said  Union  University  pro- 
vided for  by  and  in  said  Act  of  the  Legislature  shall 
consist  of  thirteen  persons  in  addition  to  the  four  ex- 
officio  members,  Presidents  of  the  respective  parties  here- 
to, making  seventeen  in  all,  to  be  chosen  as  follows;  three 
of  the  said  Governors  shall  always  be  chosen  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  three  Albany  Institutions,  parties  hereto, 
to  wit :  the  Medical  College,  the  Law  School  and  the  Ob- 
servatory shall  always  each  choose  one  of  the  said  Gov- 
ernors; thus  there  shall  always  be  six  Governors 
(whether  chosen  or  ex-officio)  from  the  said  Albany  In- 
stitutions; and  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  from  those 
of  their  own  number  elected  for  an  unlimited  term  sliall 
choose  the  remaining  Governors.  The  Governors  tlms 
chosen  together  with  the  four  ex-officio  Governors  or  a 
majority  of  them  shall  thereafter  choose  from  the  Gov- 
ernors, who  are  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Institutions,  a 
President  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Any  vacan^'v 
which  may  hereafter  happen  in  the  Board  of  Governojs 
by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  by  tlu? 
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proi><*r  Board  nndf  r  the  rule  of  a[>|>ointmeiit  and  in  t!»e 
manner  above  pre?>iTil>eiJ. 

And  in  i>ur.>iianee  of  the  .said  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
it  is  further  a^ree^l  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto: 

1.  Tljat  the  relation  of  the  said  several  Institutions, 
parties  hereto,  to  eacli  other  and  to  the  said  Union  Uni- 
versity, and  their  respei'tive  rights  and  obligations  shall 
be  as  follows:  As  the  several  Institutions  parties  here- 
to retain  all  their  original  corporate  rights  and  powers, 
they  are  called  upon  by  their  special  relations  to  each 
other  in  the  University  compact  and  hereby  severally 
agree  diligently  to  use  their  efforts  in  good  faith  in  ever>' 
a|)propriate  way  to  forward  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
tne  University  Organization,  and  to  promote  its  teachings 
and  (efficiency.  Appropriate  measures  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  taken  from  time  to  time  by  said  respective 
I'loards  of  Trustees  either  in  concert  or  by  any  one  or 
more  of  them  as  cin*umstances  may  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire. And  the  said  parties  hereto  do  hereby  respective- 
ly agr(»e  to  and  with  each  other  that  they  will  from  time 
to  time  in  trood  faith  do  all  such  matters  and  things  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  keep  up,  continue  and  preserve  the 
said  I'niversity  Organization  in  full  vigor  and  that  they 
wi.i  to  that  end  respect  and  observe  all  such  rules,  orders 
and  regulations  as  the  said  Board  of  Governors  may  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  them  adopt  or  es- 
tablish. 

2.  The  general  ol)jects  and  purposes  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity are  declared  to  be  these:  to  promote  sound  re- 
ligion and  learning,  and  the  development  of  the  several 
Institutions,  parties,  hereto,  in  the  interests  of  higher 
edu(^ation  in  conformitv  with  the  University  svstem. 

'].  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  of  the  Officers  of  the  University  are  declared  to  be 
as  follows:  in  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
(lovernors  as  a  corporation  and  the  especial  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  aforesaid  Act  of  the  Legislatui'e,  such  other 
powers  and  duties  not  inconsistent  with  the  respective 
corporate  rights  of  the  parties  hereto  may  from  time  to 
ti]n(»  !)(»  vested  in  the  said  Board,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  \ho  concurrent  action  of  the  said  several  parties. 

The  Hoard  of  Governors  thus  constituted  mav  there- 
after  choose,  or  (having  defined  his  term  of  office)  may 
delegate  to  others  the  power  of  choosing  an  Honorary 
(^han(»eIlor  of  Union  University. 
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The  Board  of  Goveniur>  are  aiiilu^rizinl  from  time  to 
time,  grant  >u«-h  liee^rees  as  any  of  the  In-titmions,  par- 
ties hereto,  beinir  eom]»etent  to  o»iifer,  may  re^^iiest  the 
said  Board  to  approve  and  grant  a>  University  l>eirret:»>. 

The  CtfSeers  of  the  University  shall  respectively  jx^s- 
sess  the  nsnal  jxiwers,  and  l»e  siil»je(.'t  to  the  enstomary 
duties  of  I'niversitv  and  i^ollesre  offii-ers  of  the  same  of- 
ficial  rank  in  other  I'olleges  and  Universities. 

Two  stated  meetings  of  the  Bv«anl  of  Governors  shall 
be  held  annuallv,  to  wit,  one  in  the  Citv  of  Albanv  on 
the  fourth  Tuesdav  of  Januarv,  and  one  in  Soheneotadv 
on  the  dav  before  the  Annual  Commencement  of  Union 
College.  And  on  the  day  ap[K:>inted  for  a  stated  meeting 
as  aforesaid  which  falls  next  after  the  date  when  this 
agreement  shall  have  re«-eiveil  the  a[»proval  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  in  conformity  with  the 
Act  aforesaid,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors shall  be  held,  to  wit,  on  the  twentv-seventh  dav 
of  January,  1S74,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Albanv  Medical  Colle^re. 

In  witness  whereof  and  in  pursuance  of  authority  duly 
given  by  the  several  parties  hereto,  their  respective  com- 
mon seals  are  hereto  afSxed,  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  their  resj^ective  officers: 

Ira  Harkis.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees  of  Union  College. 
E.  X.  PnTTEH.  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege. 
W11.LIAM  F.  Ai.i,Ex.  Trustee  of  U.  C. 
bv  I.  H. 

Amvsa  J.  Parker.  Trustee  of  Albanv 
I'niversitv  and   Medical   Colleflre. 

Ira  Harris.  President  of  Board  of 
Tnisteo  of  Albanv  ^[edical  Col- 
Ie£:e. 

R'  nKv.-r  II.  Ppavx,  (iEo.  Dexter.  Trus- 
tees of  the  Albany  MiHli(*al  College. 

IsAAr  Ehwards.  Prof. 

Thomas  W.  Olcott.  President  of  the 
Albanv  r^niversitv  and  of  the  Dud- 
lev  ( )bservatorv. 

.1.  II.  Akmsby,  H.  R.  Piersox  by  J.  II. 
A..  Trustees  of  the  Dudley  (Obser- 
vatory and  of  the  Albanv  Univer- 
sitv. 


L.S. 

(Union  College) 

L.S. 


(Albany  Me<li<al 

College.) 

L.S. 


(Dudlev  Observa- 
tors.) 
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Dr.  Nott's  administration.  In  1897  this  uncertainty  was 
ended  by  the  sale  of  the  College  real  estate  holdings  in 
Long  Island  City,  which,  after  the  payment  of  all  debts, 
left  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  a  little  more  than 
$300,000. 

Since  1897  the  College  has  incurred  no  debt,  and  does 
not  to-dav  owe  a  dollar.  Its  invested  funds  have  been 
increased  to  $()(K),0(lO.  Its  income  from  regular  sources, 
including  students'  fees,  has  increased  seventy-five  \yeT 
cent.  Silliman  Hall  has  been  built  (the  gift  of  an  Alum- 
nus), as  a  center  fo]*  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
students.  North  and  South  Colleges,  built  in  1813,  have 
been  practically  relniilt  within,  and  are  now  modem 
dormitories.  Nott  Memorial  Hall,  for  manv  vears  un- 
finished,  has  been  c<miplet(»d  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  and 
now  contains  th(»  College  Library  of  40,000  volumes.  The 
Chemical  and  INivsical  Laboratories  have  been  reno- 
vated,  enlarged  and  re-equipped.  A  central  heating 
l)lant  lias  b(»en  installed,  and  a  new  Electrical  Laboratory 
constructed.  With  the  exception  of  Silliman  Hall,  all 
of  these  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last 
five  vears. 

S(»henectady,  which  in  the  last  few  years  has  grown 
more  rapidlv  than  anv  other  citv  in  the  State,  has  now  a 
population  of  70,000*  (in  1890  U  was  19,000).  Within 
direct  communication  bv  electric  roads  are  the  cities  of 
Albany,  KenssehuM-,  Troy,  Waten^liet,  Amsterdam, 
Johnstown  and  Gloversville,  and  the  villages  of  Ballston 
and  Saratoga,  with  a  combined  population  of  400,000. 
Within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  is  a  rural  population  of 
450,000.  For  850,000  people,  therefore,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  State,  ITnion  is  the  nearest  and 
most  accessible  College.  This  unusually  large  local  con- 
stituency emphasizes  both  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  College.  If  there  were  no  College  in 
such  a  center  of  population,  a  wise  educational  policy 
would  establish  one. 

[Jnion  has  the  associations  of  age,  the  prestige  of 
c:reat  names,  the  history  and  traditions  which  go  so  far  to 
make  a  College  atmosphere  with  its  influence  on  the 
thought  and  life  of  young  men.  True  to  its  past,  it 
recognizes  the  broad  field  to  be  covered  by  the  modem 
(\)llege,  and  meets  current  demands  by  offering  six 
clearlv  defined  courses  of  instruction,  three  of  which 
are  Academic,  and  three  Engineering,  or  Technical.  The 
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Academic  courses  are  strictly  prescribed  for  the  first  two 
years,  but  electives  are  freely  offered  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  The  Engineering  courses  are  prescribed 
throughout,  but  are  distinguished  from  similar  courses 
in  many  other  institutions,  especially  those  purely  tech- 
nical, by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  more  strictly  cultural 
studies,  such  as  English  Literature,  Public  Speaking, 
Modern  Languages,  History,  Biology  and  Economics. 
The  daily  and  intimate  fellowship  of  students  in  the 
technical  courses  with  those  in  the  Academic  courses,  is 
believed  to  be  of  distinct  educational  value  to  all.  The 
advantage  of  such  association  is  seen  in  the  Faculty 
also,  which  is  not  divided  into  an  Arts  Faculty  and  an 
Engineering  Faculty,  but  acts  as  a  unit,  bringing  to- 
gether all  Professors  each  week  for  administrative  work 
and  the  discussion  and  determination  of  educational  poli- 
cies. As  a  result  the  same  standards  and  ideals  are 
maintained  for  the  whole  College,  an  important  consid- 
eration in  view  of  the  present  tendency  to  divide  educa- 
tional interests  for  purposes  of  specialization.  Union 
College  confines  itself  wholly  to  undergraduate  work, 
choosing  to  concentrate  its  energies  upon  that  which  be- 
longs legitimately  to  a  College. 

The  general  aim  of  the  College  authorities  is  to  build 
upon  the  old  foundations  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  undergraduate  students,  and  distinguished 
especially  by  thoroughness  of  instruction.  They  believe 
that  the  greatest  educational  need  to-day  is  the  disci- 
pline of  hard  work,  under  personal  direction  and  en- 
couragement, and  that  the  value  of  College  training 
should  appear  in  general  intelligence  not  only,  but  in 
ability  to  concentrate  thought  and  energj^  upon  any  re- 
quired work.  They  have  no  desire,  therefore,  to  multiply 
subjects  of  study,  nor  to  undertake  the  highly  special- 
ized work  belonging  legitimately  to  a  University  offer- 
ing graduate  courses.  Content  to  occuy)y  the  important 
field  of  College  training,  their  purpose  is  to  increase 
efliciencv  within  that  field,  and  to  this  end  thev  now  seek 
the  best  material  appliances  and  the  means  to  secure 
the  most  com])etent  teachers.  Recognizing  the  special 
advantages  which  Schenectady  offers  for  the  study  of 
Applied  Sciences  because  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
plants  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company,  the  President  and  Trustees 
aim  to  provide  the  laboratory  facilities  essential  to  mod- 
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schools  of  medicine  in  this  country,  and  when  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  numl)er  of  young  men  who  were 
studying  medicine  attended  lectures  at  any  public  med- 
ical school.  Without  the  advantages  of  a  public  medical 
school,  or  the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by  private  in- 
struction, no  man  ever  was  or  can  be  well  qualified  to 
practice  in  the  various  branches  of  our  profession.  With- 
out having  an  opportunity  of  being  instruced  in  practical 
anatomy,  and  without  founding,  upon  tliis  knowledge, 
correct  principles  of  surgery,  the  surgeon,  at  least,  was 
constantly  liable  to  misjudge  and  to  commit  the  grossest 
errors. 

*'To  illustrate  and  to  enforce  this  assertion,  I  shall  here 
relate  an  anecdote  of  a  surgical  case  that  occurred  in  the 
western  part  of  this  State  as  recently  as  during  the  late 
war, — perhaps  about  fifteen  years  since.  As  the  story 
was  related  to  me,  it  appears  that  a  man  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sackett's  Harbor  was  affected  with  a  tumor,  situated 
in  the  ham.  It  had  been  of  some  months'  standing  when 
a  physician  was  called  to  attend  the  case.  He  took  the 
swelling  to  be  a  common  phlegmonous  abscess — accord- 
ingly ordered  a  succession  of  poultices,  and,  to  his  great 
surprise,  after  persevering  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  he  found  no  more  symptoms  of  a  spontaneous  dis- 
charge from  the  tumor  than  at  first.  Being  at  this  time 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  contents  of  the  tumor 
wore,  he  determined  on  thrusting  his  lancet  into  it  at 
once;  which,  however,  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  sur- 
jreon  and  patient  were  both  deluged  with  blood!  By  this 
time,  we  infer  that  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  if  he  is 
thought  entitled  to  the  latter  appellation,  was  fully  and 
awfully  apprised  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  this  place  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  command  the  hemor- 
rhage, by  passing  a  fillet  or  ligature  around  the  thigh, 
with  which  he  succeeded  in  compressing  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. In  this  dilemma,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  object  of 
the  physician  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  if  possible; 
though  it  is  presumed,  from  what  followed,  that  he  did 
not  even  as  much  as  dream  that  the  limb  could  also  be 
lireserved,  a  useful  member  to  his  patient.  Accordingly, 
n  neighboring  physician  was  sent  for,  to  meet  with  him  in 
(consultation,  and  to  determine  on  the  proper  course  of 
treatment.  The  result  of  the  consultation  was,  to  ampu- 
t'^te  the  limb  above  the  situation  of  the  diseased  part. 
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Bat  neither  the  attending  nor  the  consulting  ])hy8i- 
cian  had  the  necessary  implements  for  operating.  How- 
ever, to  turn  necessity  to  the  l)est  account,  they  sent  to  a 
housejoiner  and  obtained  a  sasli  saw;  and  to  a  shoemaker 
and  procured  a  shoe  knife ;  and  witli  these,  together  witli  a 
few  other  drimestic  instruments,  picked  up,  or  prepared 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  they  proceeded  to  operate, 
and  saved  the  life  of  tlie  jiatient;  though,  we  presume,  the 


loss  of  the  limb  was  entirely  overlooked  when  they  re- 
flected on  the  wonderful  surgical  feat  they  had  per- 
formed." 


This  story,  which  the  liigher  critics  might  feel  inclined 
to  classify  as  apocrA-phal,  could  doubtless  have  been 
matched  by  many  another  from  the  veritable  annals  of 
the  rude  medicine  and  surgery  of  our  earlier  decades. 
We  fancy,  even,  that  Dr.  March  could  have  cited  contem- 
porary ignorance  <iuite  as  convincing.    There  was  need  of 
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.'  •;.  .^:  ■  -  ;;  .\::  .-  .  •;.-  !!."-t  earne-t  i-nlahorer  with 
!»:.  .'f.r  ..  •.  •  ••  :■  .r  ::m'  "!"  ti.*-  Meilii-al  Tollege,  came 
t'/  .\  ':.'..  ;.'  '-:  1  A'  r.r-!  a  -tutk-nt  under  Dr.  March, 
i...  ..ji.-...  >-:.-.  •«.-.;•..»-  :  ■>  a--i-taiit  in  his  lectures,  and 
finaiiv  r.i^  a--'>;:aTe  in  t!.»f  Mareli  and  Armsbv  Practical 
S^ii'.o.  (,]'  .\!i;:*'  .':.;  aTi'i  Suri:».Ty.  Succeeding  Dr.  March 
a-  I'im!*-*..!  ..:  Aji.iTi.if.v  ainl  IMivsiolnirv  at  the  Vermont 
A'-;«'l«*Mi;.  n]  \\**\'.f\u*\  !i»*  miitinucd  his  connection  with 
th?it  in-titiitiniK  a-  \v»-]i  a>  his  le<'tures  in  Albany,  until 
1^.'!^,  wlM'n  li#'  n--ij:iicil  his  professorship  at  Castleton, 
nii'l  loi  tlinM-  y<-ars  dcvi»te<l  all  his  time  to  the  project 
of  <*-talili-ljiFi;r  tli<?  Alhany  Mcdi^-al  College.  Dr.  Armsby 
liMil  pifviou-lv  rh*liv«*nvl  several  courses  of  public  lec- 
liiics  illu-lraliMl  liy  ili->ections — in  Troy,  Albany,  and 
oIImt  r-iii(.-.  Thi-r  cf.urM's  wvre  well  attended,  awakened 
riiiicli  iiitiTc-t  in  iIh-  i«li»;i  which  Drs.  March  and  Armsby 
wcM-f  a'l\■nl•a^^IL^  nui\  U'd  to  direct  results.  At  the  close 
til'  a  <MPUi-.i'  i}\'  li'i'iiiirs  jriven  in  Albany  in  1837,  and  at- 
ti'Fidi'il  li\  alMiiit  thrcp  liiiii(h-i»(l  persons,  including  many 
nl"  ihi>  inniiiiiicnt  citizi'iis  of*  Albany,  those  who  had  at- 
Ii'ihIimI  pa>>('(|  cnmpliiiM'iitary  I'csolutions,  and  addressed 
a  Irltri  (»r  ('niimalul.'iticni  mid  apjiroval  to  Dr.  Armsby; 
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aiiuiug  tlie  signers  of  this  letter  were  Greene  C.  Bronson, 
Daniel  li.  Barnard,  Gideon  llawley,  Erastus  Corning, 
(ierrit  V.  l^ansing,  Friend  Humphrey,  James  Stevenson, 
Jolin  1.  Wendell,  Israel  Williams,  John  Meads,  Robert 
Boyd,  Henry  Hector,  and  Amos  Dean. 

On  April  14,  J  838,  the  friends  of  the  project  took  the 
first  active  ste[)  toward  organization.  A  meeting,  held  at 
the  .Mansion  llouse,  was  attended  by  Ira  Harris,  Robert 
H.  l*ruyn,  Bradford  R.  Wood,  George  Dexter,  James 
Gould,  John  O.  C.'ole,  Thomas  McElroy,  James  McKoun, 
Conrad  A.  Ten  Eyck,  Samuel  Stevens,  John  Davis,  Dr. 
Armsby,  and  Dr.  March.  Dr.  March  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  after  which  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  ** Ht^solrad,  That  this  meeting  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  establish  a  Medical  College  in  this  city,  and  to 
endeavor  hereafter  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  Legislature.''  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
draw"  up  a  j petition  to  the  Ijegislature,  and  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  the  citizens  of  Aibany;  and  a  petition  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  was  signed  by  the  gentlemen 
present  at  the  meeting.  Judge  Harris  offered  a  further 
r(»solution.  as  follows :  "' Resolvt'dy  That  a  stock  of  $5,000 
be  created,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institution." 
Sanmel  St(»vens  and  George  Dexter  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  articles  of  association,  and  a  proper 
instrument  to  be  signed  by  subscribers  to  the  fund.  An- 
other committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  Common 
Council  of  Albany  for  the  use  of  the  unoccupied  Lancas- 
ter school  building  for  college  pur])Oses  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  Among  those  who  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  first  meeting  were  Tennis  Van  Vechten,  then  Mayor 
of  the  citv  of  Albanv  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  from  the  founding  of 
the  College  until  1851;  James  McKoun,  Recorder;  Mr. 
Dexter,  of  the*  C^onmion  Council,  and  Amos  Dean,  after- 
wards Piofossor  of  Medical  fhirisprudence — one  of  the 
founders  of  the  An)any  Law  School,  a  founder  and  the 
first  i)residont  of  the  Albany  Young  Men's  Association — 
and  Kobert  H.  Pruvn,  later  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Japan,  and  at  the  time  attornev  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. 

A  second  well  attended  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1838. 
A  communication  from  the  Common  Council,  granting 
the  free  use  of  the  Lancaster  school  building  for  five 
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years,  having  been  received,  Mr.  Stevens  was  appointed 
to  execute  the  lease  on  the  part  of  the  College.  Articles 
of  association  were  drawn  up,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men named  to  constitute  the  first  Board  of  Trustees: 
Daniel  1).  Barnard,  Samuel  Stevens,  John  Taylor,  Ira 
Harris,  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  Friend  Humphrey,  Bradford 
R.  Wood,  James  Gould,  George  Dexter,  Thomas  McElroy, 
William  Seymour,  John  0.  Cole,  John  I.  Wendell,  Conrad 
A.  Ten  Eyck,  John  Davis,  Israel  Williams,  Charles  D. 
Gould,  John  Trotter,  Arnold  Nelson,  John  Grossbeck, 
Oliver  Steele,  and  Philip  Van  Rensselaer.  Other  com- 
mittees appointed  at  this  second  meeting  were  a  building 
committee,  a  committee  on  by-laws,  a  subscription  com- 
mittee, and  a  committee  to  propose  members  for  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Still  another  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1838,  at  which 
Judge  Ira  Harris  named  the  following  persons  as  pro- 
posed members  of  the  Faculty:  Alden  March,  Professor 
of  Surgery;  James  H.  Armsby,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology;  Amos  Dean,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence; Ebenezer  Ennnons,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy;  Henrv  Greene,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  David  M.  McTjach- 
lan.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  David  M.  Reese,  of 
New  York  City,  was  later  ay^pointed  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  George  Dexter,  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  subsecjuent  meet- 
ing, was  constant  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
office  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Improvements  on  the  Lancaster  school  building  were 
immediately  begun,  and  continued  during  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  at  a  total  cost  of  $10,000.  This  sum  was  con- 
tributed by  citizens  of  Albany.  General  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  gave  five  hundred  dollars;  the  Trustees,  for 
the  most  part,  one  hundred  dollars  each;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  was  given  in  suras  of  ten  dollars,  col- 
lected bv  Dr.  Armsbv.  The  donors'  names  are  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  in  the  college  nniseum.  Additional  funds 
raised  for  the  establishment  of  the  College  were  three  ap- 
propriations made  bv  the  State  after  the  ffrantino:  of  the 
charter;  these  were  the  sura  of  $15,000  in  Mav,  1841,  for 
building,  museum,  apparatus  and  library;  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  in  1844,  for  tlie  same  yniry)o<e,  and  the  snra  of 
$1,000,  in  1849;  the  aggregate  of  subscriptions  and  ap- 
propriations was  $31,000. 
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Albany,  have  already  been  deseril>ed.  This  campaign, 
tliough  warmly  oi>|)osed  by  the  two  medical  colleges  al- 
ready existing  in  the  State,  and  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  Albanians 
among  them,  was  finally  crowned  with  success;  for,  on 
February  Ki,  1839,  an  Act  of  I^egislature  was  passed  in- 
corporating the  Albany  Medical  College  with  power  to 
hold  an  estate  of  $1  ()0,(KK).  The  College  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  and  was  authorized  to 
send  one  delegate  to  the  State  Medical  Society.  Upon  in- 
corporatirm,  the  Trustees  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
Faculty,  and  ai)))ointed  Drs.  Peter  Wendell,  Piatt  Will- 
iams, Barent  P.  Staats,  Thomas  C.  Brismade,  and  Samuel 
AVhite  as  Curators  to  attend  the  annual  examination  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  first  conunence- 
ment  was  held  April  24,  1>^39,  when  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  thirteen  graduates.  The 
Albany  Medical  College  soon  took  a  high  place  in  public 
favor,  and  was  placed  in  the  front  rank  among  the  med- 
ical colleges  of  the  country.  However,  the  annals  of  pros- 
l)erity  are  sometimes  as  "short  and  simple"  as  those  of 
the  i)oor:  at  all  events,  there  is  little  to  report  for  the 
first  thirty-four  years  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
save  successions  in  office.  These  are  recorded  as  follows 
in  MunselTs  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Albanv  Medical  Col- 
lege : 

'*In  June  following  (1839),  Professor  Greene  resigned 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Gunning  S.  Bed- 
ford, of  New  York  City,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and 
Thomas  Hun,  of  this  city  (Albany),  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

^'In  March,  1840,  Professors  Keese  and  Bedford  re- 
signed their  Professorships,  and  were  succeeded  by  Pro- 
fessor James  McNaughton,  in  the  department  of  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  Emmons, 
tiansf erred  from  the  chair  of  Chemistrv  to  that  of  Ob- 
st(»trics,  and  Lewis  C.  Beck  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Chemistry.  At  the  same  meeting  Andrew  Kirk  and  John 
I.  Wendell  resigned  the  office  of  Trustee,  and  Archibald 
Mcliityre  and  Kzra  P.  Prentice  were  at>pointed.  Mr. 
Prentice  declined  the  office,  and  Isaiah  Townsend  was  ap- 
pointed. 

*'In  February,  1841,  John  0.  Cole  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jared  L.  Eathbone;  Israel  Williams  re- 
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.signed,  and  was  siic(-«eeik*d  Ly  J.  Y.  L.  Ptdttl  In  1S41, 
Professor  MeLaoIilan  rtrjdim<^  and  vas  suc^^^eeded  br 
Professor  T.  Komeyn  Be<:-i.  in  the  dejiartmeni  of  Materia 
Medica, 

"In  Febmarv,  1>LL  Peter  WendeL  and  Samuel  TThite^ 
having  resigned  the  ofB(^  of  ^/urator,  Peier  MeXangiil-on 
and  James  P.  Boyd  vere  ai.jT.iiii<*d  in  tbeir  j.iaees.  June, 
1845,  James  Taylor  va-  e>ecnt^  TTnsiee  in  tne  ]»iace  of 
Jared  L.  Ratliltone,  de^-^ased,  and  I*anie.  Frv  and  l»r- 
lando  Meads  in  i»la(^  c»f  J.  V.  L  Pnrrn  and  Archiha3d 
Mclntvre,  resigned.  Jil^,  l>^i.  I^anie-  iK  Barnard  was 
elected  President  of  tiie  Himrd  i*i  Tmsi^ees-  in  vlsure  of 
Jared  L.  RathlK»De,  de^v-as-ed.  l^ec^eml^er.  1<¥J.  J<:»e]  A. 
AVing  was  apjx»inted  V  nr^^U'r.  ir  i».a^^  of  Piatt  Williams, 
resigned.  <  k-toWr.  1^7,  Ama^^a  SI,  Parker  va-  eie^-t^i 
Trustee,  in  ]*]ace  <»f  JoLn  I^avi-.  *5**<^a*^i  v>n  tiie  li.*tlj 
of  CH?tober,  1S5",  I^aniel  !•.  Bamar«i  iiaTing  lieen  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  tbe  Fnitie^i  Siat-e^  u>  Prussia,  re- 
signed the  office  of  Pre^i^i^Li-  and  Gr^^ne  C  Brons<:»ii 
was  elected  in  bis  pla^-e.  At  tne  ^nme  meeting.  John  F. 
Kathbc»ne  and  Watt-  Sbermaii  w*-re  eieK-^ed  Trustees,  in 
place  of  Greene  C  Bron-^i,  and  AViliam  P.  Van  Kensse- 
laer,  resigned. 

*^In  Septeml^er.  1S52.  Pr<»fe5>c»r  Emmons  resigned  tbe 
chair  of  Obstetrics,  and  H<:»ward  Townsend  was  elected  in 
his  place.  Profe»<:»r  T<:»wn^^nd  was  a  graduate  of  the 
College,  and  had  eii,i<»yed  tbe  advantages  of  Eurof^ean 
hospital  firactic-e  and  -^udy.  He  wa-  uuwearied  in  hi- 
duties  to  the  tV»]jege.  In  1%j2.  I-aiaL  T'^'wn^^Dd  resigned 
as  Trustee,  and  Fraukiin  Town^nd  wa-  elected  in  his 
place. 

"In  lvi2  the  C'ol]^sre  -nffer^d  a  great  ]o--  in  tbe  death 
of  Lewis  (\  Be<-k-  Ezra  S.  < '  ark  wa-  aj'jxjinted  in  his 
place.  Id  XovemWr.  1**^'^.'.  T.  K-^-uj^yij  Be^-k  r^^inrj^  the 
chair  of  Professor  f»f  Mat-^r:a  Me^ij^-a.  and  Profes-or 
Townsend  was  apjv^^^onted  Xf*  th:-  ^-Ijair.  ai^o  <^^-^»ntinuing  in 
the  chair  of  <  >b-tetri<^-.  JTin<^.  ]^->4.  Pr^^'f^-^^^rs  March 
and  Beck  were  e]e<'te<]  Tr-^t^-e*  i^i  p]a^-e  of  Jaine-  Taylor 
and  Friend  Humphrey,  de^-ea-e^].  Thomas  W.  r>]cott 
was  <^^le<-te<l  in  pla^-e  ^f  Watts  ^h^Trrr-iV.  r<^-ifimed.  and  E. 
E.  Kendrick  in  pla"^  of  Jo}jn  ^fr<^»*--bwk. 

'•In  Decemlicr.  ls>4.  Kol»^rt  H.  Vruyu  wa-  ^Icte*!  See- 
retar\'  of  the  Board  ^f  Tm-tee-.  In  Juu^.  K)'k  Howard 
Townsend  resigned  as  Profe-i=or  f*f  <  >b-tetric>  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  and  J.  V.  P.  (^>ua<-kenV»u>li 
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was  elcH'tod  to  thit  chair.  Professor  Quackenbush  was  a 
giaduate  of  the  College,  and  was  a  practical  and  efticient 
t(»aclier  and  practitioner.  Dr.  Townsend  remained  as 
J^iofessor  of  Materia  Medica.  June,  1856,  Charles  H. 
Porter  was  elect<»d  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  place  of 
Professor  Carr,  resigned.  In  1851),  l^rofessor  Dean,  wlio 
had  l)(»cn  coniuH-ted  with  the  institution  since  its  organiza- 
tion, resigned  his  Professorship  in  the  College  and  was 
elect(»d  Trustee*.  When  the  war  c<mmienced,  Professor 
Porter  entered  the  I'nited  States  service;  his  place  was 
teinj)orarily  supi)lie(l  hy  George  II.  Barker,  who  delivered 
two  very  <icc(*ptal)le  courses  of  lectures.  In  1864,  Jacob 
S.  Mosher,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fe>sor  of  Cheniislry  and  Medical  Jurisi)rudence. 

"In  185!).  Dr.  Hun  resigned,  and  Dr.  Townsend  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  IMiysiology,  in  connection  with 
his  other  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica.  He  remained 
in  charge*  of  these  deptirtnients  until  his  death  in  Jan- 
uary, 18()7.  Mis  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  College, 
and  was  felt  as  such  for  a  long  time.  After  his  death, 
Di*.  John  \'  Lansing  was  elected  Professor  of  Materia 
^ledica.  Dr.  James  K.  Pomfret,  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
l(»g(S  and  at  the  tinu»  Surgec  n  General  of  the  State,  was 
elected  Prof(*ssor  of  (Jeneral  Pathology  and  Clinical 
Medicine*. 

**In  1868,  Dr.  Thomas  Ilun  was  elected  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Amos  Dean,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Professor  Dean 
died  the  next  vear.  Professor  Pomfret  died  in  1868,  and 
Dr.  Lansing  was  ai)pointed  to  the  chair  of  Physiology. 

•M)n  the  death  of  Dr.  ^larch,  in  1869,  Dr.  Armsby  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery; Dr.  Henry  K.  Haskins  to  the  chair  of  Surgical  and 
Descriptive  Anatomy;  and  Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer  to 
that  of  (leneral  and  Special  Anatomy. 

"In  1870.  Dr.  Mosher  resigned,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Per- 
kins was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicologj\ 
The  same  year  l^r.  Vanderpoel  resigned,  and  Dr.  Lansing 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  connec- 
tion with  1  hysiology.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Quack- 
enbush, Dr.  Edmund  R.  Peaslee  was  elected  Professor  of 
the  Diseases  of  Women,  and  Dr.  William  P.  Seymour 
Profess(>r  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children.  The 
same  year  were  elected  Dr.  John  M.  Bigelow,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica;  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens,  Professor  of 
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islry;  John  M.  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics ;  Lewis  Baleh,  Professor  of  Anatomy ;  Sam- 
uel B.  Ward,  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Oper- 
ative Surgery;  John  P.  Gray,  Professor  of  Psycholog- 
ical Medicine ;  Edward  R.  Hun,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System;  James  P.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  Willis 
G.  Tucker,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chem- 
istry;  William  Hailes,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy ;  Cyrus  S.  Merrill,  Prof esor  of  Ophthal- 
mology; Harrison  E.  Webster,  Lecturer  on  Physiologj' ; 
Henry  March,  Curator  of  the  Museum;  Eugene  Van 
Slyke,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  The  title  of  Dean, 
held  by  Dr.  Hun,  corresponded,  under  the  affiliation  with 
Union  University,  to  the  former  title  of  President,  held 
successivelv  bv  Dr.  March  (1839-18()9),  Dr.  McNaughton 
(1H69-1875),  and  Dr.  Armsby  (1875). 

The  building  and  site  of  the  Albany  Medical  College 
were  the  properly  of  the  city  until  1877,  when  they  were 
purchased  from  the  city  corporation  for  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  In  1878  the  name  of  the  chair 
filled  by  Dr.  Vander  Poel  was,  at  his  request,  changed  to 
that  of  Professor  of  Pathology,  Practice  and  Clinical 
Medicine.  On  Januaiy  27,  1879,  Dr.  N.  L.  Snow,  of  Al- 
bany, was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Curators  occasioned  bv  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Vedder. 
On  May  29,  1879,  Jose])h  W.  Eussell  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  memorial  to  Dr.  James 
H.  Armsby  having  been  erected  in  Washington  Park,  the 
Trustees'  were  present  on  invitation  at  the  unveiling  on 
Tuesday,  November  25, 1879.  in  January,  1880,  the  serv- 
ice of  Dr.  elohn  Swinburne  as  Professor  of  Dislocations 
and  Fractures  terminated.  In  March  of  the  same  year. 
Professor  Harrison  E.  AVebster  resigned  the  Lectureship 
on  PhysiologA%  and  the  following  appointments  were 
made:  Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis  as  Adjunct  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, Dr.  S.  O.  Vander  Poel  as  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Patholog>%  Practice  and  Clinical  Medicine;  and  Dr. 
Franklin  Townsend  as  Lecturer  for  the  ensuing  year  on 
Phvsiolog^^  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Olcott,  who  had  faithfully  served  the  College  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Edward  K. 
Hun,  the  able  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases,  died. 

On  March  2,  1881,  the  resignation  of  Samuel  0.  Vander 
Poel  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  accepted;  on  the 
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-ar.'.«'  'lat^  -lo-^fjih  W.  Ka**frll  wa>  Dommate«i  to  represent 
th"  iVap!  «'f  Tnj-t*-*--  a-  a  Governor  of  Union  Univer- 
?*i*;..  and  Tt.  Krank:irj  Town-^-nd  wa.s  promoted  to  be 
I'n,i.-i-or  '"f  PiiV^iMiogv.  riiar!»^<  Van  Benthov<en,  a 
rii«'j/i'»<-r  of  th*'  15  »anl  «'f  Tra-tee-.  died  on  Wedne--dav. 
0«T*.'»*-r  11*.  l'^**!,  and  two  da>>  later  Thonias  McEIroy,  a 
*'lijrt<-r  iiit'Uil'^'r  o!  xh.f  U^ird,  dieL     Roljert  H.  Pruvn, 
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\'i'*-l'n--id«-nt  ^.f  the  Board,  dit-^l  on  Februarv  lV»th  of 
tin*  followiriir  yr-ar.  and  ^  •rlando  Mead?  was  elef'ted  tr*  the 
Vii  ••-!  n-*id<-ii<  y.  On  MarHi  l>t  following.  Mr.  S.  O. 
Sh«'|.ard.  aft<-r  Iiavinjr  >vrvKl  faithfully  since  1>>(>S,  re- 
siir!i<'d  fr'»rii  th**  Board.  There  were  now  six  vacancies  in 
iUt'  B«»ard  of  Triist«'e>,  .vhirh  the  following  gentlemen 
wcvi'  "lert<'d  to  fill:  Archibald  McClure.  to  succeed 
Thoiua-  NV.  0|<-ott.  diH-f'ri>ed:  Tharles  L.  Pruvn,  to  i?uc- 
ci'f'tl  BolK-rt  fl.  I'rnyn,  d«M-*'a>ed:  James  McNaufirhton,  to 
^ ut'Ci'f'il  riiarles  Van  Benthuysen,  deceased;  Abraham 
F.aM-iri|r,  to  >urr«'e<l  Thomas  MrElroy,  deceased;  James 
I).  Wassori.  to  siu'Cfcd  I>r.  S.  <).  Vander  Poel.  resigned; 
aiitl  0<i|:ood  FF.  Slicpard,  to  succeed  S.  ().  Shepard,  re- 
si«riH'd.  On  the  <Hm(*  date  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recom- 
iii'Tidation  of  the  Faculty,  made  the  following  appoint- 
rrM'Fits:  Samuel  ().  Vander  Poel,  M.D.,  to  be  Emeritus 
Professor  of  F^itliology;  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.D.,  to  be 
l^rofV.-sor  of  Patholo^',  l^ractice.  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Ilyui^ne:  John  M.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
(Minical  Larvn^^os^-opy ;  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.D.,  to  be 
I^'ofessor  of  lnr»r«i:anic  and  Analvtical  Chemistrv  and 
Me<lical  Jurisi)rudeiice;  (\vrus  ^j.  Merrill,  M.D.,  to  be 
Prf)fessor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otologj';  and  Barent  A. 
Myndersc,  M.D.,  to  Ik^  a  Curator  of  the  College. 

On  Au^ois^t  11),  1^82,  Mr.  George  Dexter  resign^ed  his 
oflifcs  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
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t(*es.  Mr.  Dexter  had  been  Treasurer  from  the  founding 
of  the  College,  and  Secretary  since  1847;  his  successor 
was  Joseph  W.  Russell.  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.D.,  resigned 
his  office^  as  lieiiistrar  on  Se])tember  8,  1882,  and  Willis 
(r.  TiK'ker,  M.D.,  succeeded  to  the  office,  which  he  still 
hohls. 

On  March  7,  1883,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Hun  was  appointed 
LectiiriM*  on  Xcmvous  Diseases.  On  August  13th  of  the 
sanu»  y'»ar.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  ^fosher.  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Practi^'c,  Tliuical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  died.  The  trib- 
utes |)aid  to  his  iiiemorv  were  noblv  earned  bv  his  conse- 
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oration  to  the  interests  of  tlie  Albany  Medical  College,  by 
his  unusual  talents,  and  by  his  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  George  Dexter,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  died  in 
June  of  this  vear,  and  Orlando  Meads  in  February  of  the 
following  year. 

On  March  o,  1884,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Learned,  David 
Murray  and  Matthew  Hale  Avere  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  following  elections  to  the  Fac- 
ulty were  made:    Dr.  Frederick  C.  Curtis  as  Professor  of 
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Dermatoloicy;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Ward  as  Professor  of  Path- 
ology.  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  and  Dr. 
Albert  Van  Dusen  as  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Medicine.  In  P^ebruary  of  the  following  year  the  resolu- 
tion, adopted  l)y  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  11, 
1875,  that  the  President  of  Union  University  be  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Afedical  (^ollege,  was  repealed;  and  since 
that  time  the  Board  has  elected  its  own  President. 

On  February  27,  188(5,  the  Trustees  appointed  Dr. 
Henrv  R.  Hun  as  F^rofessor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  and  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Morrow  as  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Surgery;  the  title  of  the  chair  held  by  Dr.  William 
Hailes  was  at  that  time  changed  to  Anthony  Professor  of 
Histologj',  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine, 
died  in  1886,  and  on  March  12,  1887,  Dr.  Henry  Hun  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him;  Dr.  Hun  was  thereupon  desig- 
nated Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
of  PsvchoIo2:ir'al  Medicine.  In  Mav,  1887,  the  title  of  tin 
chair  held  by  Dr.  Tucker  was  desigruited  the  Professor- 
ship of  Surgical  and  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Toxicol- 
ogy, and  of  that  held  by  Dr.  Balch,  the  Professorshij)  of 
Anatom\  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  on  the  same  d'lte 
Dr.  Le  Rov  McLean,  of  Trov.  was  made  a  Curator  of  the 
College. 

The  Semi-Centennial  of  the  College  was  appropriately 
commemorated.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni  on  March  21,  1889.  Dr.  William  H.  Bailey  gave  a 
reminiscent  address  on  *'Some  of  the  Men  Who  Founded 
the  Albany  Medical  College";  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  the  autumn  following.  Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer, 
in  the  introductory  lecture,  s])oke  on  '^  Fifty  Years  in  the 
History  of  the  Albnny  Medical  College." 

Judge  Amasa  J.  Parker  resigned  his  office  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Albany  Medical  College  and  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  March  21,  1889.    This  resignation 
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was  acccpltd  n*Iurtantly  and  with  great  regret;  and,  at 
tin*  n»<|U<»>t  of  tiM*  I>nard,  Dr.  David  Murray  prepared  a 
iiiiniitc?  for  <Mitry  on  tin*  rerords  of  the  Board,  which  read 
as  fol|ow>: 

"In  acrcpling  llu*  rcsiy^nation  of  the  Honorable  A.  J. 
Parkor  of  the  position  of  Tru<ti*o  of  the  Albany  Medical 
Collo^e.  tlH»  lioard  (»f  Trn^ti'os  has  adopted  this  minute 
and  directed  that  it  ho  (»ntcred  on  their  records  and  a 
copy  tlieroof  transmitted  to  him. 

*'.fud^*  linker  was  eh*cte<l  a  Trustee  of  the  Albany 
Modiral  (*olle^(\  Ortoher  2'2,  1847,  and  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hoai-d  Deeeniher  11,  1875.  He  has  therefore 
served  as  Trustee  more  than  fortv-one  vears,  and  for 
more  than  tliirtei»n  vears  he  has  been  President  of  this 
Board.  His  assoriates  desire  to  express  their  earnest 
appreciation  of  his  disinterested  services,  and  of  the 
abilitv  and  lidelitv  with  which  lie  has  labored  to  advance 
the  inl(Mesls  of  this  College  and  of  medical  education  in 
this  city.  Tliey  unite  in  regret  at  his  retirement  from  a 
position  whicii  lie  has  honored  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in 
thanks  to  him  for  what  in  this  position  he  has  been  able 
to  accomplish.  They  tender  to  him  the  assurance  of  their 
high  esteem,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  continued 
health  and  ]>rosperity.'' 

Joseph  W.  Itussel!  was  immediately  elected  as  Judge 
Parker's  sncc(»ssor,  and  James  M.  Warner,  Henry  T. 
Martin,  l?nfus  \V.  Peckham  and  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Jr., 
were  elected  Trnst(»es;  of  these  Rufus  W.  Peckham  de- 
clined the  office.  Dr.  William  H.  Bailey  was  at  the  same 
tinu»  elected  Curator,  ^[r.  Charles  L.  Pruyn  was  elected, 
March  19,  1SJM),  to  succeed  Mr.  Russell  as  Secretarv  of 
the  Board.  On  the  same  date  the  Hon.  William  L.  Learned 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  and  the  resigna- 
tions of  Kliphalet  Nott  Potter  and  David  Murray  as 
nuMiibers  of  the  Hoard  were  accepted.  Harrison  E.  Web- 
^tei\  Richard  V.  DeWitt,  Charles  H.  Van  Benthuysen  and 
John  l>ovd  Tha(*lier  were  then  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in 
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\\w  l>oard.  Dr.  William  Ij.  Pearson,  of  Schenectady,  was 
at  th(»  same  time  elected  (hirator,  to  succeed  William  H. 
Craiir,  d(»ceased. 

On  April  1,  1S!)1,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lewis  Balch 
from  f]ie  Faculty  was  acc(*pted.  and  he  was  made  Emeri- 
tus Profcssoi-  of  Analoniy;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Morrow  was  at 
Ihe  sa]n<»  time  ai)i>oint(»(l  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Or- 
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tho^^lii:  ?5urger}\  ami  J.  Tovii.-*end  Lansing  and  Simon 
\*.  .  li.-«-r>lAif-  w^-r^-  ^-l**it^^I  Tru.-tee>.  In  Augast,  1891, 
tl^-  f>.Mp!  "f  •liruri'i-  wa.-*  a^M.li-heiL  an  amen^luient  to 
r..-  *ii:».rr»-r  •  f  rh^  AlWa'iy  M*iliral  College  having  been 
-*-  ;r«-*i  :*•  r  tii;it  ii'ir^H.-*-  t'nmi  the  Regents  of  the  L'niver- 
^ir\'  .>f  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

•  ^rt  .f:irii:*ry  Jtj^  l^iC,,  th-  following  resolution  was 
.-.'-.jt^-il  \i\  Til*'  Tni-tMt—  *>(  the  ^[e^licaI  College:  "i?t'- 
■  •  • '^  T..:'.t  th»-  Tni-tf-r--  .  f  the  .Vlbany  Medical  College? 
::  *i>'by.  ill  ;'.ir-:Li:i«>'  *'i  tii*^  pD»vi>ions  of  Chapter  37S, 
L;:vv--  of  1 V-.  trari-tVr  and  « ituvey  to  the  R^ents  of  thi 
f '  :i\>T-itv.  a>  tni>t>^-  of  tli»f  Xew  York  State  Librarv, 
ai'  riirht.  title  and  inter«^.-t  to  the  present  medical  library 
*ii  the  Ci>ii»-i»»-;  anil  that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
••\»M  iit»-  aTi\  p;»itf  r-  nei*e><ary  to  earrj'  out  the  provisions 
•  •f  tlii-  rM-nlutinii."  Thi-  re.-olution  received  the  ap- 
proval of  t!'»'  Reisents.  having  l>een  found  to  \^e  in  con- 
formity to  law  and  to  the  onlinances  of  the  Regents;  the 
library  of  the  Meihral  C4»ilege  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Librarv. 

Mn  Ajiril  1.").  l^\K),  Dr.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond  was 
eh'fted  to  fill  the  vaeancv  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused 
bv  the  deatli  of  Jo-eph  11.  Runisey:  the  death  of  Charle^ 
H.  Van  Benthuvsen,  a  meml)er  of  the  Board,  was  an- 
noiHK-ed  at  the  same  meeting. 

<  Ml  April  V.K  l>i!>*^.  Dr.  Howard  Van  Rensselaer  was  ap- 
prMUted  Profe>sf:r  of  Materia  Medica.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  held  on  April  17.  1899,  the  death  of  Joseph 
Hiissell.  Presiilent  of  the  Board,  was  annoimced,  and  ap- 
propriate resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted;  at  the 
same  meeting  Join  G.  Myers,  John  H.  Jackson  and 
Charles  F.  Van  Benthuysen  were  elected  Trustees;  Judge 
AVilliain  L.  Learned  was  elected  President  of  the  Board; 
SiuKui  \V.  Rosendale,  Vice-President,  and  Charles  F.  Van 
Benthuysen,  Secretary;  ^[r.  Rosendale  was  furthermore 
eleeted  second  (lovernor — in  addition  to  the  President, 
f^r-officlo  a  (fovernor — to  re[>resent  the  Board  on  the 
Board  of  rjovcM-nors  of  T'nion  Cniversitv.    John  H.  Jack- 
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son  was  elected  Treasurer  on  May  19,  1899. 

rpoi!  the  death  (»f  K.  Josephine  Daggett  in  1889,  the 
M(»rlical  C(ille.2:e  received,  under  the  will  of  Nathan  6. 
Dnirirett,  a  leii:acv  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  income 
of  this  leii^acy  is  devoted  to  two  prizes  for  anatomical 
sjx'cinK^ns,  and  two  prizes  for  deportment  irrespective  of 
scholarship. 
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William  H.  Weaver  was  elected  Trustee  ou  April  28, 
lOrH),  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  bv  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham  Lansing,  who  had  been  Trustee  since  1882.  At  the 
same  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  '*that  hereaft.*i* 
the  two  Governors  representing  this  Board  in  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  Tnitm  Tniversitv  shall  be  the  President 
— ex-fficio — and  the  Vice-I^resident — ex-offirio/* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  lield  on  March 
22,  1901,  the  death  of  General  John  F.  Kathbone,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  was  annoimced.  (ieneral  Kathbone  had 
been  a  Trustee  since  December  28,  1856,  and  had  shown 
great  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College.  At  tlie  same  meeting  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
John  M.  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  was  accepted,  and  Dr. 
Bigelow  was  ap{)ointed  Professor  Emeritus  in  the  sani3 
dei)artment;  he  had  served  the  college  actively  since  1870. 

Kdward  Bowditch  was  elected  Trustee  to  succeed  Rich- 
ard V.  DeWitt,  deceased,  on  November  20,  1901,  and  on 
the  same  date  Dr.  Willis  G.  Tucker  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Toxicolog>\  Stey)s  were  then 
taken,  furthermore,  toward  securing  a  site  and  procuring 
necessary  funds  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new 
Albany  Medical  College.  This  result,  while  not  yet  con- 
summated, may  be  confidently  predicted  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  long  and  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  medical 
education. 

Resolutions  in  memorv  of  John  G.  Mvers,  for  several 
years  a  Trustee,  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
iield  on  December  7,  1901.  On  May  5,  1902,  George  P. 
Hilton  was  elected  Trustee.  On  October  17,  1902,  the 
death  of  William  H.  Weaver,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
was  announced  ;-on  the  same  date  Dr.  George  Blumer  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and 
Dr.  Willis  G.  MacDonald,  Professor  of  Abdominal  and 
Clinical  Surgery;  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Morrow,  having  re- 
signed the  professorship  of  Anatomy,  was  api)ointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Orthopedic  Surgery; 
Dr.  Joseph  Craig  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Frederick  Townsend  was  elected  Trustee  to  succeed  Will- 
iam H.  Weaver,  deceased,  on  May  4, 1903. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on 
May  2,  1904,  the  death  of  Erastus  Dow  Palmer  is  re- 
corded. Mr.  Palmer  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  aflfairs 
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of  the  Medical  College,  as  he  had  been  in  all  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  the  City  of  Albany.  Walter  L.  Palmer  was 
elected  to  siicceca  him.  The  death  of  Trustee  William  J. 
Walker  was  announced  on  May  12,  1904.  On  June  10, 
1904,  Dr.  Ricliard  Mills  was  appointed  Professor  of  Path- 
ologj^  and  Bacteriology^  in  place  of  Dr.  Gteorge  Blumer, 
resigned,  and  Douglas  W.  Olcott  and  Charles  Gibson 
were  elected  Trustees. 

The  death  of  William  Law  Learned,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  on  September  21,  1904.  The  services  of 
Judge  Learned,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, but  on  behalf  of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  were  eminent.  For  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  he  would  probably  have  been  voted  the  leading 
citizen  of  Albany,  and  his  fame  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  far  more  than  local.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  attainments,  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
devote  to  a  good  cause.  Mr.  Simon  W.  Bosendale  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  President,  on  October  17,  1904, 
and  Judge  Chester  was  elected  Vice-President;  Luther 
H.  Tucker  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board. 

In  1903  the  College  realized  upwards  of  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  sale  of  property  in  Kansas  City;  of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  set  aside 
on  October  17.  1904,  toward  the  new  College  building 
fund. 

Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  filled  on  May 
8, 1905,  by  the  election  of  Edward  J.  Hussey  and  T.  How- 
ard Lewis.  Charles  Lansing  Pruyn,  a  Trustee  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  died  on  July  7,  1906.  In  name  and 
worth  he  was  a  prominent  Albanian. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  at  the 
present  time  (1906)  are:  Simon  W,  Bosendale,  Presi- 
dent; Alden  Chester,  Vice-President;  John  H.  Jackson, 
Treasurer;  Charles  F.  Van  Benthuysen,  Secretary;  Clar- 
ence Rathbone;  James  D.  Wasson;  Osgood  H.  Shepard; 
Amasa  J.  Parker;  J.  Townsend  Lansing;  Andrew  V.  V. 
Raymond;  Jesse  W.  Potts;  Edward  A.  Durant;  Clifford 
D.  Gregory ;  JJdward  Bowditch ;  George  P.  Hilton ;  Fred- 
erick Townsend;  Walter  L.  Palmer;  Charles  Gibson; 
Douglas  W.  Olcott;  Luther  H.  Tucker;  Edward  J- 
Hussey;  T.  Howard  Lewis,  and  (ex-officio)  the  Mayor 
and  the  Recorder  of  Albany. 

The    members    of    the    Faculty   are:     Andrew    Van 
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Vranken  Eaymond,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Albert  Vander  Veer,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery;  John  Milton  Bigelow,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  Samuel  Baldwin  Ward, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  James  Peter  Boyd,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics, Gynecology  and  Diseases  of  Children;  Willis 
Gaylord  Tucker,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  William  Hailes,  M.D.,  An- 
thony Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  Histology  and 
Fractures  and  Dislocations;  Cyrus  Strong  Merrill,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology;  Frederic  Colt- 
on  Curtis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology;  Henry  Hun, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System; 
Samuel  Roseburgh  Morrow,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice 
of  Surgery  and  Orthopedic  Surgery ;  Hermon  Camp  Gar- 
dinier,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology;  Howard  Van 
Rensselaer,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Ther- 
apeutics, and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine;  Joseph  Davis  Craig,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Curator  of  the  Museum;  Willis  Goss  MacDon- 
ald,  M.l).,  Professor  of  Abdominal  and  Clinical  Surgery ; 
Richard  Mills  Pearce,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology ;  Andrew  MacFarlane,  M.D.,  Clinical  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Medical  Jurisprudence; 
Herman  Bendell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology; 
Arthur  Guernsey  Root,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  Leo  Haendel  Neuman, 
M.I).,  Clinical  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 
icine and  Gastro-Enteric  Diseases;  Jesse  Montgomery 
Mosher,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Insanity,  Neurology 
and  Electro-Therapeutics;  Harry  Judson  Lipes,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics;  Edgar  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery;  Arthur  Wells  Pelt- 
ing, M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgical  Pathology;  John  Albertson  Sampson,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Gynecology;  Arthur  Sautter,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Lecturer  on 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases;  George  Emory  Lochner,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Gynecology;  Clement  Franklin 
Theisen,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Nose;  Henry  Lamed  Keith  Shaw,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children;  Spencer 
LjTnan  Daws,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
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^f  >.  *':.-•  •  r  ■.  .'i*  .;•  ':.  ■  .in-i  A--:-taiit  I  demons  tni- 
'  r:  «  ir  --  K:.  •>.'  -'.-i-r  \V!:.:.^r.  Jr..  M.U..  Instrurtur 
'.'.  \Ur'-r..  :  \\"''r-:  ;•:.  i  T.-^-nt:—-.:*:--:  •T*i'.>nje  riustm? 
I>-;i.:  -.  M.I»..  Ir.-rri-.-vr  ::.  Anat  >mv:  Eilwin  Forrest  Sib- 
.*-..  M.I»..  Ir.-':  :••'•  r  !:.  S-iririra^  Patijulufir^*:  Silas  l^o- 
n-.'.Z'.  F  •>  -.  .\f.Ir.  l!.-Tj.t"'r  in  Anat*nny  ami  Profe-- 
-or  ■.:*  A'aVii.;.  :  KaS;,.;^-  Anli:niil»jiiilt.  M.l)..  Instructor 
in  \*-uro.o:r/:  L»-on  Kaim  Bai<:lauf.  M.D..  Instructor  in 
l*s\iU-ntf.*.'j'.  arjti  F'atlntii»irv :  rit-r.rge  Everett  Beilbv, 
MI*..  In-rni't'  r  in  lii-tnin^^y  an<l  Surgery;  Joseph  Aloy- 
-ill-  Lanaliin.  .M.l>..  Instnirtor  in  Dermatol og>';  Join 
FU'ti'lii'V  lir.bin-nn.  M.l>..  Fnstruitor  in  Bacteriology  ami 
Pafl;o|(io\  :  F'rank  (ieorsze  Scliaihle.  M.I).,  Instructor  in 
l';;*f<-r'nlo;:y  and  Patli'»ln^y:  Arthur  Fenwiek  Holding, 
M.l).,  fnstnK-tor  in  KarlioKraphy:  Harr\'  Rulison,  M.D., 
h'-tr  ii^-trT  in  <*linical  Mici-nsropy :  William  Atwood  Lar- 
K'in.  I'li.^J..  In-tna-tnr  in  Clifinistrv. 

lln'  tr»||o\vin«r  an-  Clinical  Assi.^tants:  William  Henrv 
(it^ttv*j;(\  M.l).;  Mirliael  Daniel  Stevenson,  M.D.;  Wasli- 
inirton  Irvinj^  (iofwcy,  MJ). ;  Elijah  Hudson  Rider,  M.D.; 
William  (Jrant  l.r»\\i.  M.D. ;  James  Manning  Moore,  M.D.; 
William  Pitiicv  P>ricrly.  M.D.;  Joseph  Patrick  O'Brien, 
M.D.;  Arlliiir  Joseph  l><*d(»ll,  M.D.;  Joseph  Ambros?  Cox. 
M.D. :  <"lnr'cs  William  f.f^nis  TIacker,  M.D. ;  James  New- 
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ell  Vander  Veer,  M.I).;  Miles  A.  MeGrane,  M.I).;  Bran- 
sen  Keemper  DoV^oe,  M.l). ;  Percival  William  Harrig, 
M.D. ;  Theobald  Frederick  Doeslier,  M.D.;  LeRoy  Dun- 
bar, M.D.;  William  Andrew  Krieger,  M.I).;  Walter  Ancel 
Eeynolds,' M.l).;  Joseph  Friend  Harris,  M.I).;  Morey 
Charles  Collier,  M.I).;  Willis  Nelson  Simons,  M.l).;  John 
Breen,  M.l).;  Edward  Hellis  Vines,  M.I). 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  ex- 
tends over  four  years,  and  students  who  complete  it  satis- 
factorily are,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  P^aculty 
and  by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  awarded  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recita- 
tions, practical  demonstrations,  clinical  teaching,  and  lab- 
oratory' work.  The  facilities  for  instruction  are  ample. 
The  main  college  building  has  adetpiate  lecture  rooms, 
dissecting  rooms  and  museums,  and  well  appointed  labo- 
ratories in  chemistry  and  physiological  chemistry,  while 
the  Bender  Hygienic  Laboratory — erected  by  the  late 
Matthew  W.  Bender — with  its  thorough  equipment,  af- 
fords excellent  opi)ortunity  for  study  and  research  in 
histolog}%  bacteriology,  pathology  and  clinical  micro- 
scopy. The  hosi)itals  and  dispensaries  of  Albany,  fur- 
thermore, afford  amj^le  illustration  in  clinical  medicine 
and  surgeiy  and,  for  those  graduates  who  receive  hos- 
pital appointments,  valuable  exi)erience.  *'The  Albanv 
Hospital,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Child's  Hospital,  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hospital,  Albanv's  Hos])ital  for  Incurables, 
County  Hospital,  South  End  Dispensary,  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  Albmy  Uiphan  Asylum,  and  dispensaries  con- 
nected with  each,  are,  by  regulation  of  their  governing 
boards,  mad(»  available  for  clinical  purposes  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  ap])ointments  to  ])ositions  on  the  house  staffs 
of  the  Albanv  Hos])ital  and  other  lios))itals  in  Albany 
and  neighboring  j)laces  are  aTmually  made  and  are  com- 
peted foi-  by  th(»  membei-s  of  the  graduating  class."  The 
museimi  collection,  begun  by  Drs.  Afarch  and  Armsby, 
enriched  bv  Drs.  McXan<'hton  and  Haskins  and,  in  more 
recent  vears,  bv  Dr.  Vander  Veei-  and  others,  is  a  valua- 
ble  adjunct  to  tlie  work  of  instruction. 

The  College  offers  the  following  ])rizes:  The  Vander 
Poel  prize  for  the  senior  student  passing  the  best  bedside 
examination  in  general  medicine;  the  Vander  Veei'  'inrl 
Mrcdonald  ]'rize  foi'  \hv  host  rr^port  of  tl)e  surji^ical  clinics 
held  during:  the  session;  the  Hailes  and  Morrow  ])rize  for 
the  best  report  of  the  surgical  clinics  held  during  the  ses- 
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pion;  tlu*  Morrill  prize  for  the  l>e.^t  report  of  the  eye  and 
ear  clinics;  the  Townsend  physiological  prize;  the  Boyd 
prize  for  the  best  final  examinations  in  obstetrics;  the 
Nollis  prize  for  the  senior  passing  the  l>est  final  examina- 
tion; the  A.  M.  Huested  &  Co.  prize  for  the  first  year 
student  passing  the  best  final  examination;  the  Daggett 
prizes — two  for  the  best  anatomical  specimens,  and  two 
for  deportment  irrespective  of  scholarship. 

The  student  enrollment  for  1905-1906  was  one  hundred 
sixty-five,  and  the  entering  class  in  1906,  numbering  six- 
ty-eight, was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  students  have  their  fraternities  and  other  or- 
ganizations. The  Alnmni  have  their  general  and  local 
Alumni  Associations;  the  Albany  Medical  Annals,  estab- 
lished in  1880  as  the  journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  (*ounty  of  Albany,  became,  in  1891,  the  journal  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

The  Albany  Medical  College  has  rendered  good  and 
efficient  service  to  the  cause  of  medical  education  in 
America.  It  began  with  high  ideals,  and  has  maintained 
them.  It  has  trained  good  physicians  and  surgeons.  Its 
Faculty  has  always  been  characterized  by  first-rate  abil- 
ity and  graced  by  distinction.  While  not  rich,  it  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  instruction 
and  equipment.  It  has  an  honorable  and  serviceable 
past,  an  honorable  and  serviceable  present,  and  the  hope 
and  prospect  of  a  more  honorable  and  serviceable  future. 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Craig  says  of  the  College: 

**With  no  impairment  of  her  usefulness,  the  Albany 
Afedical  College  has  met  every  requirement  of  a  progress- 
ive age.  I]nterprise,  energy,  sacrifice,  have  made  the 
name  enviable  among  medical  institutions,  and  high  schol- 
arship,  an  honor  to  the  University.  Among  the  fifty  in- 
structors connected  with  the  Medical  Department  are 
found  able  representatives  of  all  the  medical  specialties, 
th(»  leading  surgeons,  physicians  and  professors  of  spe- 
cial subjects  in  the  locality  of  the  college.  In  clinicnl 
tcMcliini?  a  wise,  progressive,  thorough  system  has  been 
evolved.  Available  for  clinical  purposes  is  the  recently 
ei(»cto(l  Albany  Hospital,  a  model  of  hospital  construction 
and  toacliins:  administration.  St.  Peter's  and  the  Child's 
Hospitals  are  also  suitably  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
instnidion,  and  are  so  used.  In  laboratories,  the  college 
lias  well  erjuipped  departments  in  chemistry,  anatomy 
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and  physiology.  The  laboratory  of  physiological  chem- 
istry, recently  opened,  is  new  and  a  model  in  every  way. 
In  pathology  the  college  is  especially  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  work  in  harmony  with  Bender  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory. There  is  no  better  furnished  institution  of  its  kind 
to  do  the  work  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness. 

'*The  Albany  Medical  College  has  had  an  enviable  his- 
tory since  its  birth  in  1838.  Great  names  have  been  found 
associated  with  its  teaching  functions.  Its  aspirations 
have  been  for  the  best,  its  achievements,  commendable, 
scholarly  and  honorable.  Tlie  past  is  an  inspiration  for 
present  and  future  exertion  to  accomplish  excellent  re- 
sults. For  its  present  meritorious  reputation  there  is 
abundant  cause  for  congratulation.  For  adequate  and 
fitting  compensation  for  honorable  endeavor  no  other 
reward  is  expected  or  desired  beyond  the  consciousness 
of  unselfish  contributions  to  the  sublime  cause  of  human 
progress.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    ALBANY  LAW    SCHOOL. 

The  Albany  Law  School  was  the  first  fruit  of  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  on 
April  17,  1851,  incorporating  the  Tniversity  of  Albany. 
This  act  was  the  legal  expression  of  a  desire  to  make 
Albany  a  seat  of  higher  learning,  which  dates  back  to 
the  time  wlien  Albany  and  Schenectady  were  rivals  in  the 
project  of  founding  a  College:  for,  as  early  as  January 
4,  1792.  the  Common  Council  of  Albany  yoted  to  convey 
a  part  of  the  Public  Scjuare  for  the  use  of  a  College,  pro- 
vided that  a  charter  should  be  ol)tained;  and,  in  general, 
the  founding  of  Union  College,  while  not  without  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  many  distinguished  Albanians,  was 
also  not  without  the  rivalry  of  others. 

The  Act  of  1851  was  wide  in  its  s(*ope;  it  gave  authority 
to  organize  a  Literary  Department,  a  Law  Dei)artment, 
and  a  Scientific  l)ei)artmeiit,  and  it  further  provided  that 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  already  existing,  might,  if 
so  disjmsed,  unite  with  the  new  dei)artments  organized 
under  the  Act.  The  University  was  authorized  to  take 
and  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  with  the  some- 
what unintelligible  limitation,  however,  that  it  could  not 
hold  real  estate  vieldinir  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars.  It  could,  nevertheless,  incur  un- 
limited indebtedness  in  the  matter  of  current  cxpcnsov^, 
and  had,  of  course,  the  usual  i)()wers  and  ])riyileges  in  tlu* 
granting  of  diplomas  and  conferring  degrees.  An  amend- 
ment, imssed  in  1851),  made  the  dii)lonia  of  the  Law  De- 
partment valid  to  admit  graduates  to  the  bar  as  attor- 
neys and  counselors  at  law.  Tender  this  Act  of  1851,  the 
Albany  Law  School  was  founded  and  organized,  and  be- 
gan active  work  on  December  Kith  of  that  year.  How- 
ever, the  University  of  Albany  was  never  further  realized, 

.  •  • 

^xce])t  in  the  incorporation  of  l^udley  Observatory,  on 
April  3,  1852,  and  ceased  to  exist  upon  the  incori)oration 
of  Union  University,  under  authority  granted  by  Act  of 
Legislature,  passed  Ai)ril  10,  1873. 
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Th^f  Alfiany  I^w  Sf-hr^oK  famous  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican ^-rlTK'ation,  an^l  the  fonrth  olde??t  law  school  in  the 
T'niWl  State*.  >ieinir  antedated  only  by  Harvard.  Yale 
and  Cincinnati,  wa^  founded  by  Ira  Harris,  LL.D.; 
Arnaaa  J.  Parker.  LL.I)..  and  Amos  Dean«  LL.D.,  distin- 
fi^'i^hf'i]  lawyr-r-^  and  pnblic-spirited  citizens  who  sought 
to  fxalt  ttieir  profe<?«ion  and  adorn  their  city.  They  held 
to  the  U'lief.  far  from  universal  at  the  time,  that  a  tech- 
nir^al.  ««^'hola.«tic  traininir  in  the  law,  under  competent  in- 
Htnjction,  is  an  approach  to  the  profession  alike  thor- 
ough in  rni'tlirKl  and  (fconomical  in  time  and  money;  and 
they  fully  realize^l,  of  course,  the  unusual  advantages 
wliifh  the  city  of  Albany  afforded  as  a  seat  of  legal  edu- 
cation. The  Trustees  say  in  their  first  circular,  issued  in 
1ftri1,that— 

*'Thev  suppose  that  they  are  presenting  to  the  young 
men  of  the  State  and  Nation  facilities  for  acquiring 
varied  knowledge  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  of 
espial  extent.  The  city  of  Albany  is  more  centrally  lo- 
cated than  any  other  place  of  the  same  size.  It,  more 
than  any  other,  combines  the  advantacres  of  city  and  coun- 
try, presenting  the  abundant  means  and  opportunities 
for  improvement  of  the  one,  with  the  good  health  and 
choapnesH  of  living  of  the  other.  As  the  capital,  it  is, 
during  the  winter  months,  the  seat  of  legislation,  with  all 
its  incidental  ])onefits.  In  its  State  Library,  soon  to  have 
a  Iniiiding  especially  erected  for  its  accommodation,  it 
pn»H(»nts  the  best  <^elected,  if  not  the  most  extensive  law 
libnirv  in  the  Ignited  States. 

**M(»sid(»s  those,  the  Trustees  feel  confident  that  no 
otluM'  city  of  the  same  size  can  offer  to  the  law  student 
e(|ua]  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge.  A 
special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  hearing  of 
motions  is  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  every  month. 
rourts,  either  for  the  trial  of  jury  cases  or  of  arguments 
at  bar,  an*  almost  constantly  in  session,  and  the  students 
have  thus  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  progress  of 
trials  and  of  arguments  conducted  and  made  by  men  who 
an*  »Mnin(Mit  in  the  profession.  The  examples  thus  af- 
fonlod  in  tin*  efforts  of  men  who  occupv  the  first  rank 
in  th(^  profession  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  salutary 
olTcct.  Few  American  cities,  and  none  of  the  same  size. 
can  boast  an  array  of  legal  talent  su])erior  to  the  city  of 
Albany.    Tlie  recent  passage  of  the  amendments  to  the 
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code,  permanently  locating  the  sessions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  city  of  Albany,  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Law  School,  afford- 
ing, as  it  will,  to  students  opportunities  of  listening  fre- 
quently to  the  highest  displays  of  judicial  reasoning  on 
questions  of  great  and  absorbing  interest.'' 

These  advantages,  be  it  said,  still  obtain;  though  the 
added  one  of  *' board  in  respectable  families  *  *  * 
from  two  dollars  to  two  and  one-half  dollars  per  week" 
must  doubtless  be  classed  as  '* rural"  and  obsolete;  in- 
deed, the  strictly  legal  advantages,  while  they  have  not 
changed  in  kind,  have  doubtless  grown  in  degree  with 
the  growth  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized  as  follows : 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  President;  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Vice- 
President;  Orlando  Meads,  Secretary;  and  Luther 
Tucker,  Treasurer.  The  members  of  the  first  Faculty 
were  Chancellor  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  President,  who, 
however,  took  no  part  in  instruction;  Hon.  Ira  Harris, 
LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Practice,  Pleading  and  Evidence; 
Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Lecturer  on  Real  Estate,  Wills, 
Domestic  Relations,  Personal  Rights  and  Criminal  Law; 
and  Amos  Dean,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Contracts,  Personal 
Property  and  Commercial  Ijaw.  The  first  class  was  or- 
ganized December  16, 1851,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty- 
three  students,  of  whom,  after  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks, 
seven  were  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The  first 
habitation  of  the  school  consisted  of  rented  rooms  in  the 
Exchange  building,  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  State 
streets,  the  site  of  the  present  United  States  Govern- 
ment building.  For  the  next  two  years  the  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Cooper  building,  at  the  comer  of  State  and 
Green  streets,  and  thereafter  in  the  south  wing — now 
Alumni  Hall — of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  until,  in 
1879,  the  Trustees  purchased  the  Universalist  Church 
building  on  the  north  side  of  State  street,  near  Swan 
street.  This  building,  through  the  liberality  of  Thomas 
W.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  re- 
modeled and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  which 
has  continued  to  occupy  it  imtil  the  present  time. 

The  sixteen  weeks'  term  that  constituted  the  course  at 
the  Law  School  in  the  beginning  was  in  the  prevailing 
mode — ^by  lectures — and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  aid 
and  direct  students  in  their  studies  rather  than  to  give 
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them  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  law.  This  first 
course  was  made  up  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  lectures, 
of  which  Professor  Dean  gave  one  hundred  and  eighty 
and  Professors  Harris  and  Parker  ninetv  each.  And 
there  was  virtue  in  that  first  corps  of  three  professors. 
All  were  eminent  in  their  i)rofession,  in  public  life  and  as 
champions  and  patrons  of  education — excellent  types, 
in  fact,  of  the  great  lawyer  who,  because  he  is  a  great 
lawyer,  is  a  great  citizen  also.  As  founders  of  the  school 
they  merit  a  few  words  of  ex])licit  mention. 

Ira  Harris,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  of  the  Class 
of  1824,  had  begun  the  study  and  practice  of  law  in  Al- 
bany and  had  there  attained  to  high  rank  as  a  lawyer. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1847 
became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  position  which 
be  held  until  1860.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Conventions  of  1845  and  1867,  and  from  1862 
to  1868  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  As  a  judge  he 
was  noted  for  his  sound  and  learned  opinions,  admirably 
expressed.  As  a  jurist  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  advocates  of  the  code  of  Civil  Proced- 
ure of  1848,  and  his  opinions  in  construction  of  it  did 
much  toward  establishing  it  in  favor  and  serviceableness. 
Naturally,  therefore,  his  exposition  of  the  code  was  of  the 
highest  value  to  students.  He  lectured  without  notes, 
and  from  the  richness  of  a  large  experience  in  law  and 
government. 

Amasa  J.  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  of  the 
Class  of  1825,  was  likewise  distinguished  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench,  and  in  the  affairs  of  state.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  where  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments led  to  his  being  chosen  by  the  Legislature  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Universitj^  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  which  bodv  he  served  ten  years. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  Delaware 
county,  and  in  1836  was  elected  Representative  of  Broome 
and  Delaware  counties,  in  Congress.  His  judicial  career 
began  when,  in  1844,  he  became  Judge  of  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit and  Vice-Chancel  lor,  whereu])on  he  removed  from 
his  home  in  Delhi  to  Albany.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  tludge  Parker  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Third  Judicial  District 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  He  was  twice  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  i)arty  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  in  1856  and  in  1858,  and  was  honored  by  presiden- 
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tial  appointments  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  as  Minister  to 
Russia,  both  of  which  honors  he  declined.  The  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  devoted  chiefly  to  his  profession,  which 
he  adorned  by  his  talents,  retaining  his  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  until  his  death  in  1890,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Albany 
Law  School  until  1870,  giving  instruction  with  legal  acu- 
men somewhat  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  students,  perhaps, 
but  worthv  of  their  emulation. 

Amos  Dean,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  of  the  Class 
of  1826,  and  the  founder  par  excellence  of  the  Albany  Law 
School,  took  a  prominent  part  also  in  the  founding  of  the 
Albany  Medical  College.  He  was  likewise  the  founder  of 
the  Albany  Young  Men's  Association,  a  kind  of  educa- 
tional club  made  up  of  young  men  of  similar  tastes,  and 
the  prototype  of  many  similar  organizations  in  other 
cities.  Mr.  Dean  was  furthermore  at  one  time  Chancellor 
and  Professor  at  Iowa  University,  and,  in  general,  an 
ardent  advocate  and  promoter  of  educational  interests. 
He  was  learned  not  onlv  in  the  law,  but  likewise  in  medi- 
cine,  in  histor>%  and  in  literature.  His  ** History  of  Civ- 
ilization" and,  in  a  greater  degree,  his  work  on  ''Medical 
Jurisprudence,"  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  distinction 
as  an  author.  An  accomplished  practitioner,  be  was 
nlso  an  accomplished  scholar  at  law.  He  wrote  his  lect- 
ures for  his  classes  with  the  utmost  care  and  elaboration, 
and,  while  sometimes  almost  bewildering  in  the  plentitude 
of  his  citations,  he  was  concise  and  clear  in  his  exposition 
of  principles.  As  an  instructor  of  young  men,  he  left  the 
im])ression  of  intelligent  and  profound  scholarship  cal- 
culated to  inspire  high  ideals  of  the  profession  of  law; 
and  he  had  further  a  fine  gentlemanliness  which  enabled 
him  to  become  a  personal  factor  in  the  lives  of  his  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  in  later  years  acknowledged  his  in- 
fluence with  gratitude. 

Obviously,  the  Albany  Law  School  began  under  good 
auspices  and  with  good  interpreters  of  them,  and  there- 
fore grew  rapildy  in  reputation  and  in  patronage.  There 
were  eighty-five  graduates  in  the  Class  of  1856,  one  hun- 
dred and  eifirht  in  the  Class  of  18G0;  and,  while  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  attendance  during  the  Civil  war,  there 
was  a  marked  increase  afterward.  The  Class  of  1867 
had  the  distinction  not  only  of  being  the  largest  numer- 
ically in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  of  having  on  its 
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roll  every  grade  of  military  rank  from  private  to  briga- 
dier general.  And  there  was  eminence  in  this  class  too : 
President  William  McKinley,  Justice  Irving  G.  Vann, 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Justices  D.  Cady 
Herrick  and  William  E.  Scripture,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  were  members  of  it.  In  subsequent  years 
the  school  has  maintained  a  good  average  of  attendance, 
and  has  graduated  in  all  nearly  three  thousand  students. 

The  early  curriculum  was  extended  in  time  and  in  scope 
as  the  needs  of  students  became  better  known,  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  law  were  better  defined.  The  annual 
session-  of  one  term  of  sixteen  weeks  was  increased  in 
1854  to  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks,  each,  and  in  1859  to 
three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  In  1895  the  annual 
session  was  divided  into  semesters.  In  1898  the 
course  of  study  was  revised  and  further  amplified, 
and  two  full  years  of  study  were  prescribed  for  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The 
scope  of  instruction  has  likewise  been  amplified  from  time 
to  time.  Lectures  came  to  be  supplemented  by  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  text-books  with  oral  and  written  ex- 
aminations, moot  courts,  and  finally,  in  1889,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  deanship  of  George  W.  Kirchwey,  by  a  par- 
tial adoption  of  the  Harvard  system  of  instruction 
through  leading  cases  referred  to  the  class  for  investiga- 
tion; this  is  essentially  a  laboratory  method,  and  an 
anticipation  of  the  kind  of  work  that  a  practicing  lawyer 
must  do. 

The  chronology  of  the  Albany  Law  School  is  a  record 
of  gradual  progress,  and  is  not  marked  by  many  extraor- 
dinary events.  Its  annals,  apart  from  the  development 
of  the  curriculum,  are  largely  a  record  of  changes  in 
personnel.  Thomas  W.  Olcott  succeeded  Greene  C.  Bron- 
son  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1855,  and 
continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1880.  Of  the  original 
Faculty,  Professor  Amos  Dean  died  in  1868;  Professor 
Amasa  J.  Parker  resigned  in  1870;  and  Professor  Ira 
Harris  died  in  1875.  In  1870,  Isaac  Edwards,  LL.D., 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Professor  Dean,  and  the  Hon. 
Matthew  Hale,  LL.D.,  to  the  chair  of  Professor  Parker. 
At  the  same  time  the  Faculty  was  enlarged;  the  members 
added  were  Charles  T.  F.  Spoor,  Esq.,  as  Lecturer  on 
subjects  assigned;  the  Hon.  William  L.  Learned,  LL.D., 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Lecturer  on  Equitv 
Jurisprudence,  Civil  Law,  and  the  Trial  of  Causes;  Hon 
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William  V,  AlW-n.  LL.P..  tluMi  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
A|»|M'aN,  a>  L«*<-turer  on  Real  Property. 

[ii  1^7.'{  the  Alhanv  F>a\v  Si^-hooj,  hitherto  officiallv 
th'^\i:uHtt'tl  as  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Alhanv.  )kh'huu'.  liv  voluntar\'  assiK'iation  with  the  cor- 
l»oration.s  of  I'nion  College,  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
and  tli<*  Dudley  Ohser\atory,  the  I^w  Dei)artment  of 
the  Tniversity  organized  under  the  Act  of  Legislature 
I  as><*d  April  10.  1^73,  and  designated  Union  University. 
The  I>aw  Department,  as  well  as  the  other  departments 
of  tlie  new  University,  retained  its  own  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, its  own  rights  of  property,  and  all  its  other  cor- 
porate rights  i^reviously  existing.  It  was,  of  course, 
n*presente<l  along  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
University  on  the  Board  of  Governors  organized  on 
June  l'{.  1^73. 

In  1H74  the  Hon.  John  T.  Hotfman,  ex-Governor  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  succeeded  Judge  Allen  as  Lecturer 
on  Real  f Property.  f)n  the  death  of  Professor  Harris, 
in  1875,  (^liarles  T.  F.  Spoor  succeeded  to  his  cliair,  lec- 
turing on  Practice  and  Pleading  at  common  law  and 
under  the  code.  In  1878  Eliphalet  Noi^  Potter,  D.D., 
LL.D ,  President  of  Union  College  and  Chancellor  of 
Union  University,  assumed  a  lectureship  on  the  Feudal 
System;  that  same  year  Henrj'  Coppee,  LL.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed Lw»tnrer  on  International  Law,  and  the  Hob. 
Hiram  E.  Sickles,  Lecturer  on  Evidences.  On  the  death 
of  IVofessor  Edwards,  in  1879,  the  Hon.  Horace  E. 
Smith,  LL.D.,  of  Johnstown,  New  York,  succeeded  him  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  gave  lectures  on  Personal  Prop- 
erty, fN)ntracts.  Commercial  Law,  Common  Law,  Plead- 
ing, Torts,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Henry  S.  McCall, 
Es(|.,  and  Irving  Browne,  Esq.,  were  also  appointed  to 
tlie  Faculty  at  this  time.  Professor  McCall  lecturing  on 
Heal  Estate  and  Wills,  and  Professor  Browne  on  Do- 
niestii*  Relations  and  Criminal  Law. 

It  was  Dean  Smith  who  initiated  the  movement  which 
ItMl  to  the  purchase  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
school,  and  the  remodelling  of  it  through  the  liberality 
of  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  Imilding  was  dedicated  to  its  new  use,  with  appro- 
)  riate  ceremonies,  on  March  10,  1879.  Judge  Parker 
gave  the  historical  address,  in  the  course  of  whicli,  com- 
uMMitiiig  u])()n  the  former  use  of  the  building  as  a  temple 
nf  worship  he  said:     **Let  it  be  dedicated  with  all  due 
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ceremony  to  its  future  jmrposes,  second  only  in  sacred- 
ness  of  (fharaoter  to  that  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
used.  Reminded  by  the  impressive  and  undying  maxims 
inscribed  on  vour  walls,  that  vou  are  here  to  learn  to 
follow  imi)licitly  the  rules  of  justice,  truth  and  honor, 
and  remembering  the  old  Roman  motto  ^Justitia  Virtutum 
Regina/  that  Justice  is  the  queen  of  virtues,  who  will 
dare  say  that  this  temple  is  not  consecrated  to  a  sacred 
use?"  Judge  Samuel  Hand,  in  an  address  which  he 
made,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  William  F. 
Allen  and  Professor  Isaac  Edwards,  then  lately  deceased. 
(Miarles  Emory  Smith,  who  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Albany  Eveninq  Journal,  spoke  in  memory  of  Judge  Ira 
Harris.  Dean  Smith,  in  the  concluding  address,  outlined 
his  i)olicy  for  the  betterment  of  the  school  and  its  work. 
The  course  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  was  at 
this  time  supplemented  by  the  requiremnt  of  a  year  in 
the  law  office,  either  before  or  after  the  formal  study  of 
the  school.  Moot  courts  for  the  argument  and  trial  of 
causes  were  continued,  two  being  held  each  week;  and  the 
requirement  that  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  should  read  before  the  Dean  or  Faculty,  six 
weeks  before  Commencement,  an  original  thesis  pertain- 
ing to  the  history,  science  or  practice  of  law,  was  re- 
tained. 

In  1880,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Orlando 
Meads  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  Marcus  T.  Hun,  Esq., 
succoedins:  Mr.  Meads  as  Secretary.  President  Meads 
died  in  1883,  and  the  Hon.  William  L.  Learned,  LL.D., 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  Charles  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary,  Marcus  T.  Hun,  Esq.,  having  resigned; 
Nathiel  C.  Moak,  Esq.,  entered  the  Faculty  as  Lecturer 
on  Books  and  Judicial  Systems.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  oreranized  that  year  under  the  presidency  of 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1864;  and  the 
foundine:  of  this  Association  awakened  a  new  interest  in 
the  School  junoTie:  the  numerous  graduates  throughout  the 
country. 

Donn  Sinitli,  whose  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
S(»hoo]  had  boon  unusually  successful,  offered  his  resigna- 
tion in  1887,  but,  upon  T)ersuasion,  postponed  his  action 
until  the  spring  of  1889.  when  he  resumed  the  active 
prac^tice  of  law.  TTis  successor  was  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
thirty- four  years  of  ago  at  the  time,  and  a  hrilliant  and 
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scholarly  lawj^er,  with  exceptional  gifts  as  a  teacher.  In 
his  lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and 
Corporations,  he  adopted  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
Harvard  system  of  teaching,  by  citation  and  discussion 
of  leading  cases  illustrative  of  important  principles.  His 
lectures  proved  very  stimulating,  and  the  case  system 
has,  since  his  time,  been  employed  in  the  School  along 
with  the  study  of  text  books  and  the  oral  and  written 
lectures  of  instructors. 

In  1890  the  Hon.  Hiram  E.  Sickles  resigned  from  the 
Faculty,  and  James  W.  Eaton  succeeded  him  as  Lecturer 
on  Evidence ;  Maurice  J.  Levi,  M.D.,  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Harold  L.  Hooker, 
Esq.,  as  Instructor  in  Elementary  Law.  Then,  also,  the 
Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon  began  his  service  as  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Law.  Dean  Kirchwey,  after  a  brilliant 
administration,  resigned  in  1891  to  accept  a  chair  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Dean- 
ship  by  Lewis  B.  Hall,  A.M.,  who  gave  instruction  in 
Contracts  and  Commercial  Law.  Charles  T.  F.  Spoor, 
Lecturer  on  Practice  and  Pleading  at  Common  Law  and 
under  the  Code,  died  that  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  J. 
Newton  Fiero,  Esq. ;  Eugene  Burlingame  was  at  the  same 
time  made  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  and 
James  F.  Tracey,  Esq.,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Corpora- 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1895,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  reorganized  with  the  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker 
as  President ;  James  W.  Eaton  as  Treasurer ;  Charles  J. 
Buchanan  as  Secretarv;  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Rav- 
mond,  Matthew  Hale,  Marcus  T.  Hun,  the  Hon.  William 
L.  Learnod,  J.  Newton  Fiero,  Seymour  Van  Santvoord, 
the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Charles  C.  Lester,  Alonzo  P. 
Strong,  James  Lansing,  the  Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon  and 
Edward  P.  White,  as  the  other  members.  The  Facultv 
also  was  reorganized  and  constituted  as  follows:  An- 
drew V.  V.  Raymond,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President;  J.  Newton 
Fiero,  Dean;  James  W.  Eaton,  Eugene  Burlingame, 
James  F.  Tracey  and  Joseph  A.  Ijawson,  Instructors; 
the  Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon,  LL.D.;  the  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Matthew  Hale,  LL.D.;  the  Hon.  D.  Cady  Her- 
rick;  the  Hon.  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth;  Andrew  MacFar- 
lane,  M.D.;  the  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ward,  and  C.  E.  Frank- 
lin, Special  Lecturers.  The  Board  of  Trustees  was  the 
«ame  for  1896.  and  the  Facultv  also  with  the  addition 
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of  Lewis  K.  Parker  as  Lecturer  on  Bailments  and  Surety- 
ship. Of  this  Faculty,  three  were  Justices  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  Supreme  Court;  while  Dean  Fiero, 
in  addition  to  being  the  author  of  well  known  works  on 
*' Special  Actions"  and  ** Special  Proceedings, ' '  was  for 
two  successive  vears  President  of  the  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  State  Law  Examiners,  making 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar 
uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  consequent  Court 
of  Appeals  rules  for  the  admission  of  attorneys,  etc.,  re- 
quiring three  years  of  preparation  of  all  students  at  law 
before  applying  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  requiring 
candidates  to  be  examined  before  the  new  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, went  into  effect  January  1,  1895. 

The  one  vear  course  at  tlie  Albany  Law  School  was 
continued,  however,  until  1898,  when  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  extended  it  to  two  years  of  not  less  than  eight 
months  each,  in  accordance  with  the  following  require- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Regents :  '*No  candidate  shall 
receive  the  Tniversity  degree  of  LL.B  unless,  in  addition 
to  ])assing  all  required  examinations  in  law,  he  1ms  filed 
satisfactory  evidence  that,  after  completing  a  general 
education  required  by  the  Regents'  Academic  Diploma, 
he  has  taken,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty,  not  less 
than  two  years'  course  in  one  or  more  law  schools  regis- 
tered by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard.'' This  is  the  rule  still  operative,  and  in  compliance 
witli  wliieh  the  course  at  the  Albany  Law  School  is  con- 
structed, the  classes  being  designated  Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Scmi-Centennial  of  the  Albany  Law  School  was 
co!(»brated  on  IMay  30, 1901,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Tho  Alninni  mot  for  reorganization  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  two 
InindrcMl  graduates  were  present.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  the 
retiring  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  nominated  as  temporary 
(*liainnan  AVilliani  P.  Rudd,  who,  after  a  few  words  of 
*rn»otini>:,  invited  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  ad<)]>ted  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
TTonDrnrv  President,  William  McKinley,  '67,  President 
of  the  T^Tiited  States;  President,  Chief  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  '72;  First  Vice-Presi- 
d(Mit,  Jud^e  Irving  Gr.  Vann,  '67;  Second  Vice- 
President,    Wlieeler    H.    Peckham,     '52;    Third    Vice- 
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President,  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  '58;  Fourth 
Vice-President,  Lewis  E.  Carr,  '63;  Fifth  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adelbert  Moot,  '77;  Executive  Committee: 
William  P.  Rudd,  Samuel  S.  Hatt,  Andrew  J.  Nellis,  Mil- 
ton A.  Fowler,  and  R.  C.  Coleman;  Secretary,  A.  Page 
Smith;  Treasurer,  Edwin  Van  Wormer.  Wheder  H. 
Peckham  and  others  of  the  older  Alumni  present  ad-' 
dressed  the  meeting,  and  letters  of  greeting  from  many 
distinguished  graduates  were  read.  After  the  morning 
meeting,  the  Trustees,  Faculty  and  Alumni  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  by  the  Albany 
Countv  Bar  Association. 

The  afternoon  session  convened  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chief  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker  presiding.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond,  President  of  Union  College  and  Chancellor  of 
Union  University,  President  Parker  addressed  the  As- 
sociation on  the  value  of  law  school  training  in  general, 
and,  in  particular,  in  praise  of  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Albany  Law  School  in  the  training  of  able  lawyers. 
The  Hon.  William  W.  Goodrich,  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  delivered  the 
Anniversary  Address  on  ^*  Fifty  Years  of  Jurispru- 
dence." Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  '52,  spoke  on  **The  Law- 
yer of  the  Future,"  and  George  Laj^wer,  '87,  followed 
with  the  Historical  Address,  briefly  narrating  the  annals 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Albany  Law  School.  The 
concluding  address  was  that  of  Dean  J.  Newton  Fiero, 
on  ^*The  Albany  Law  School  in  its  relation  to  Legal  Edu- 
cation." 

Amasa  J.  Parker,  '64,  presided  at  the  evening  session. 
Praver  was  offered  bv  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lucus,  after  which 
William  H.  McElroy,  '61,  spoke  on  the  ideals  of  the  Law- 
yer's profession;  7iohlesse  oblige  was  his  theme.  The 
Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sit>%  spoke  on  the  increasing  need  of  technical  education, 
and  the  exceptional  facilities  of  the  Albany  Law  School 
for  satisfying  that  need  in  legal  education;  and,  after 
a  few  words  of  direct  address  to  the  graduates  of  the 
year,  he  conferred  on  them  the  degree  of  LL.B.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  William  McKinley, 
President  of  the  United  States,  'Mn  commemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary,"  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  school.     The  President, 
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wlio  had  sent  friendly  greetings  to  the  Association,  after- 
ward acknowledged,  witli  ** cordial  appreciation,"  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  President  of  the  school,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  gave 
a  reception  to  the  Alumni  and  guests  at  his  residence. 

The  Albany  Law  School  is  at  present  (1906)  in  a  thriv- 
ing condition,  with  an  able  Board  of  Trustees,  alert  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  an  efficient  corps  of  in- 
structors, a  distinguished  corps  of  special  lecturers,  and 
a  student  body  numbering  one  hundred  twenty  six.  Of 
late  a  movement  has  been  inaugurated  to  secure  a  favor- 
able site,  and  to  construct  a  new  school  building.  The 
site  has  been  guaranteed,  and  some  progress  made  toward 
raising  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  edifice  worthy  of  the  dignity  of 
this  honorable  old  school. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Law  School  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are:  Amasa  J.  Parker,  President;  Seymour 
Van  Santvoord,  Vice-President;  Charles  J.  Buchanan. 
Secretary;  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Marcus  T.  Hun,  J. 
Newton  Fiero,  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth,  D.  Cady  Her- 
rick,  Lewis  E.  Carr,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Charles  C.  Lester, 
Alonzo  P.  Strong,  A.  Page  Smith,  Irving  Or.  Vann,  and 
Thomas  H.  Hubbard.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
their  departments  are:  Andrew^  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University;  Dean  J.  Newton 
Fiero,  LL.D.,  Procedure,  Equity,  Torts,  Wills,  Evidence ; 
Lewis  R,  Parker,  Bailments,  Bills  and  Notes,  Guaranty 
and  Suretyship;  Fletcher  W.  Battershall,  Elementary 
Law,  Domestic  Relations,  Partnership;  Frank  White, 
Corporations;  George  Lawyer,  Contracts,  Personal 
Property  and  Sales;  Frank  B.  Gilbert,  Real  Property; 
Alvah  S.  Newcomb,  Damages.  The  Special  Lecturers  and 
their  subjects  are:  The  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  LL.D., 
The  Development  of  the  Law;  the  Hon.  Irving  G.  Vann, 
LL.D.,  Insurance;  the  Hon.  D.  Cady  Herrick,  Munici- 
pal Corporations;  the  Hon.  Alden  Chester,  the  Federal 
Judicial  System;  Andrew  MacFarlane,  M.D.,  Medical 
Jurisprudence;  the  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ward,  Patents,  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks ;  Stephen  B.  Griswold,  Books  and 
their  Uses. 

The  course,  extending  over  two  years,  is  intended  **to 
be  of  the  most  practical  character,  covering  those  topics 
of  law  and  practice  upon  which  the  student  will  be  exam- 
ined for  admission,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
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knowledge  of  legal  principles  which  will  be  of  immediate 
benefit  in  the  first  years  of  his  professional  work,  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  procedure  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  him  during  his  entire  career  at  the 
Bar/'  The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  are  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  text-books  with  oral  and  written  exam- 
inations, **oral  and  written  lectures  by  the  instructors, 
the  students  taking  notes  of  the  principles  and  all  the 
cases  cited,''  and  the  case  system,  the  instructor  citing 
and  expounding  leading  cases  illustrative  of  important 
principles.  The  student  is  furthermore  expected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  highest  courts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  convened  in  Albany.  The  Law 
School  has  a  well  selected  library,  while  students  enjoy 
furthermore  the  inestimable  privilege  of  access  to  the 
State  Law  Library,  *nhe  most  extensive  and  best  selected 
in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  sixty-five  thousand 
volumes."  That  the  training  given  is  most  efficient,  is 
])roved  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Albanv  Law  School  in  their  examinations  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  bar;  from  June,  1898,  to  June,  1902,  inclu- 
sive, for  example,  of  the  two  hundred  forty-seven  stu- 
dents graduated,  only  seven  failed  in  the  examinations, 
or  less  than  three  per  cent.;  while  the  percentage  of 
failures  under  the  present  system  of  examinations  has 
ranged  as  high  as  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  applicants. 
This  large  measure  of  success  is  a  high  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  though  due  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  subjects  pursued  during  the  two  years  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Junior  year,  First  Semester — The  Law  of  Persons 
and  Property,  Contracts,  Torts,  Books  and  their  Uses; 
Junior  year,  Second  Semester — Torts,  The  Law  of  Per- 
son and  Property,  Personal  Property  and  Sales,  Bail- 
ments, Principal  and  Agent,  Domestic  Relations,  The 
Law  of  Damages;  Senior  year.  First  Semester — The  Law 
of  Negligence,  Procedure,  Partnership,  Real  Property, 
Bills  and  Notes;  Senior  year.  Second  Semester — Pro- 
cedure, Corporations,  Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  Criminal 
Law,  E\ddence,  Equity,  Liens,  Wills. 

An  important  department  of  the  work  of  instruction 
at  the  Albany  I^w  School,  and  one  proved  by  its  fruit 
to  be  good,  is  the  Hubbard  Lectureship  on  Legal  Ethics. 
In  May,  1902,  General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  '61,  put  at 
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the  disposal  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  one  or  more  lectures  annually  on  the  general  subject 
of  Legal  Ethics.  The  initial  lecture  on  **A  Plea  for  an 
Improved  and  Uniform  Oath  for  Attorneys  upon  their 
Admission  to  Practice"  was  delivered  by  the  donor.  His 
successors  have  been  such  distinguished  men  as  the  Hon. 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut and  Lecturer  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  who  spoke 
on  '*The  Kclation  of  the  Lawyer  to  the  Court;"  Justice 
David  J.  Brewer,  '58,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  s})oke  on  **The  Lawyer  as  a  Legislator;" 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Goodrich,  '53,  who  spoke  on  '^The  Duty 
of  the  Hour;"  the  Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  who  spoke  on  **The 
Duty  of  the  Advocate ; ' '  Judge  Irving  G.  Vann,  '65,  who 
spoke  on  ^^ Contingent  Fees,"  and  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 
LT^.D.,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  who  spoke  on  • 
*' Legal  Ethics."  Other  lecturers  announced  are  the 
Hon.  William  E.  Werner,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  72,  formerly 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidencv  of  the  United  States  in  1904. 

ft 

The  Albany  Ijaw  School  offers  five  prizes,  limited  to 
two-year  students.  These  are:  The  Edward  Thompson 
Company  Prize  of  a  set  of  *'The  Encyclopedia  of  Plead- 
ing and  Practice,"  or  a  set  of  **The  American  and  Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia  of  Law," — as  the  student  may  elect — 
to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  write 
the  best  thesis  of  between  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
five  thousand  words  on  some  legal  subject  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  the  Amasa  J.  Parker  Prize, 
given  in  memory  of  Amasa  J.  Parker,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  founders  and,  for  many  years,  an  instructor  of  the 
School,  by  his  family,  and  awarded  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  highest  standing  in  deportment  and 
in  the  performance  of  his  general  duties ;  the  J.  Newton 
Fiero  Dean's  Prizes,  of  Dean  Fiero's  works  on  ** Special 
Actions"  and  ** Special  Proceedings"  to  the  member  of 
the  graduating  class  who  has  excelled  in  his  class  work 
and  examinations  in  Procedure  during  the  course,  and  of 
the  Dean's  work  on  ** Torts"  to  the  Junior  of  highest 
standing  in  Torts:  the  Matthew  Bender  Prize,  of  the 
eight  volume  set  of  **The  American  Electrical  Cases," 
published  by  the  donor,  to  the  graduate  of  highest  stand- 
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mg  in  the  examination  on  Corporations :  the  White  Prize, 
the  work  on  ** Corporations"  of  Frank  White,  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, offered  by  the  author  as  a  second  prize  for  excel- 
lence in  class  work  and  examination  on  Corporations. 
Besides  these  the  Gilbert  M.  Speir  Memorial  Scholarship 
of  Union  College, — the  sum  of  ninety  dollars  awarded  by 
the  Faculty  of  Union  College  to  a  Senior  chosen  for  ex- 
cellence in  historical  studies — is  restricted  to  those  who 
purpose  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  Albany  Law 
School;  and  the  recipients  of  the  three  John  K.  Porter 
Memorial  Scholarships  of  Union  College, — each  of  ninety 
dollars — usually  take  their  law  course  in  the  Law  De- 
partment of  Union  University. 

Of  student  organizations  at  the  Albany  Law  School, 
there  are  chapters  of  three  legal  fraternities, — Delta 
Chi,  Phi  Delta  Phi  and  Gamma  Eta  Gamma;  and  there 
are  also  class  organizations,  a  basket  ball  team,  and  as  a 
rule,  other  athletic  teams. 

The  three  founders  of  the  Albany  Law  School  are  ap- 
propriately commemorated  by  mural  tablets  in  the  school 
library, — the  Harris  tablet  on  the  left,  the  Parker  tablet 
in  the  center,  and  the  Dean  tablet  on  the  right — each  cap- 
ped with  a  facial  likeness.  These  were  erected  in  May, 
1900,  and  are  inscribed  as  follows : 

*^Ubique  Patriam  Reminisci." 

Ira  Harris,  LL.D., 

Graduated  at  Union  College,  Class  1824. 

Bom  May  31,  1802. 

Died  December  2,  1875. 

One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  1851. 

^^Fideli  Certa  Merces.'' 

Amasa  J.  Parker,  LL.D., 

Graduated  at  Union  College,  Class  1825. 

Born  June  2,  1807, 

Died  Mav  13,  1890. 

One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  1851 

'^Virtuti  Moenia  Cedant." 

Amos  Dean,  LL.D., 

Graduated  at  Union  College,  Class  1826 

Born  January  16,  1802. 

Died  January  26,  1868. 

One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  1851. 

The  roll  of  distinguished  orraduates  of  the  Albany  Law 
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School  is  a  long  one.  These  may  be  mentioned:  William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States;  David  J. 
Brewer,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  Kedfield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Senator 
of  the  IJnited  States ;  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Senator  of  the  United  States ;  Irving  G.  Vann,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York;  James 
H.  Eckels,  Comptroller  of  Currency;  the  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Cliief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States ; 
D.  Cady  Herrick;  William  D.  Dickey;  William  W.  Good- 
rich; William  E.  Scri])ture;  Watson  M.  Rogers;  George 
H.  Fitts ;  William  W.  Douglass ;  George  F.  Brown ;  Wheel- 
er H.  Peckham;  Everett  P.  Wlieeler;  Esek  Cowen;  Har- 
ris W.  Plaisted;  Abraham  Lansing;  Charles  E.  Fitch; 
William  S.  Opdyke;  George  L.  Stedman;  Stephen  B. 
Griswold ;  A\Tieelock  G.  V^eazey ;  George  M.  Bliss ;  William 
H.  McElroy;  William  P.  Prentice;  J.  Edward  Sim- 
mons; James  Lansing;  Amasa  J.  Parker;  Daniel  A. 
Dickenson ;  Marcus  T.  Hun ;  N.  S.  Gilson ;  Grenville  A. 
Tremain;  Zerab  S.  Westbrook;  David  A.  Thompson; 
Charles  Theodore  Boone;  Andrew  S.  Draper;  D.  Wil- 
lers,  Jr.;  Joseph  H.  Willard:  Lewis  A.  Barker;  Tracy 
C.  Becker;  Charles  B.  Hubbell;  Adelbert  Moot;  Ward 
McAllister;  Norton  Chase;  John  V.  L.  Pniyn,  Jr.;  E. 
Corning  Townsend;  Miles  Beach;  T.  C.  Callicot;  R.  H. 
McClellan;  St.  Clair  McKelway;  George  A.  Madill. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY  AT  ALBANY. 

By  Lewis  Ross  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

The  Dudley  Observatorv^  at  Albany  owes  its  name  to 
Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  a  former  resident  of  Albany,  who 
was  the  largest  donor  of  funds  in  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  who  subsequently  added  to 
its  endowment  by  a  bequest.  In  all,  Mrs.  Dudley  gave 
$105,000  for  the  use  of  the  Observatory.  In  conferring 
this  name,  the  Trustees  complied  with  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Dudley  to  honor  the  memorv  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Charles  E.  Dudley,  who  had  been  mayor  of  Albany  and 
United  States  Senator.  A  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Dudley, 
by  the  well  known  sculptor.  Erastus  D.  Palmer,  adorns 
the  entrance  hall  of  the  Observatory. 

The  Observatory  corporation  was  organized  in  1851, 
and  was  incor])orated  in  1852  by  Act  of  Legislature.  It 
originated  in  the  movement  then  develoi>ing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  in  the  city  of  Albany.  In  this 
movement  for  a  University,  Dr.  James  H.  Armsby  seems 
to  have  been  the  leading  spirit. 

It  is  said  that  the  immediate  impulse  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  astronomy,  designed 
to  be  subsequently  affiliated  with  the  y)roposed  university, 
was  received  from  a  course  of  astronomical  lectures  de- 
livered in  Albany  by  Professor  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitch- 
ell, then  in  charge  of  the  Observatory  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Professor  Mitchell  was  an  orator  who  has  proba- 
bly never  been  surpassed  in  this  country  in  the  popular 
exposition  of  science. 

To  the  support  of  the  new  enterprise  several  contribu- 
tors promptly  gathered.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Thomas  W.  Olcott,  an  Albany  banker,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Observatory  enterprise  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor after  Mrs.  Dudley.  John  H.  Rathbone,  Dr.  James  H. 
Armsby  and  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  wore,  among  others,  most 
actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  establishment  of  the 
new  institution. 
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The  original  Observatory  was  established  by  popular 
subscriptions  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  $100,- 
000,  in  addition  to  the  gifts  by  Mrs.  Dudley.  The  original 
building  was  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Albany,  on 
land  donated  by  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  line  of  Fatroons  under  whom  the  coloni- 
zation of  Albany  was  effected. 

After  some  years  the  Trustees  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment with  several  of  the  leading  scentific  men  of  the 
country  bv  which  the  astronomical  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution  were  confided  to  a  so-called  Scientific  Council. 
The  members  of  this  council  were:  Joseph  Henry,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Alexander  D.  Bache, 
Sui)erintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey;  and  Benjamin 
Peirce,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  College, 
and  Director  of  the  office  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac.  Dr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  was 
chosen  as  the  immediate  director  of  the  scientific  activ- 
ities of  the  new  Observatory. 

The  task  of  providing  buildings  and  instruments  pro- 
ceeded slowly;  but  in  August,  1856,  while  the  Observa- 
tory  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  it  was  inau- 
gurated with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  exercises 
were  held  in  a  great  tent  erected  in  Academy  Park, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  commemorated  by  a  bronze 
tablet  with  suitable  inscription.  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  hold- 
ing its  annual  meeting  in  Albany  at  that  time.  This 
had  brought  together  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Amer- 
ica and  numerous  men  of  scientific  eminence  from  abroad. 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  famous 
since  that  time  as  a  masterpiece  of  American  eloquence. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  was  heightened  when 
an  announcement  was  made  from  the  stage,  that  Mrs. 
Dudley,  in  addition  to  her  previous  contributions,  now 
offered  $50,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  endow- 
ment for  carrying  on  the  Observatory  in  the  future. 
The  great  naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz,  led  in  the  cheering 
which  followed. 

The  arrangement  under  which  the  Observatory  was 
carried  on,  involved  a  species  of  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey.  Dr.  Gould  and  his  assist- 
ant,  Dr.  Peters,  (afterwards  generally  known  for  his 
discover\^  of  asteroids  at  the  Observatory  of  Hamilton 
College)  were  employees  of  the  Coast  Survey,  who  were 
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to  give  their  spare  time  to  the  work  of  the  Observatory. 
This  arrangement  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  before  the 
installation  of  instruments  was  completed  the  associa- 
tion with  Dr.  Gould  and  the  Scientific  Council  was  termi- 
nated, in  1859.  This  was  the  outcome  of  an  acrimonious 
controversy  which  became  notable  in  the  local  history  of 
Albany. 

While  acting  as  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Dr.  Gould 
set  up  the  Olcott  Meridian  Circle,  made  from  special  de- 
signs, and  containing  features  of  special  excellence  that 
have  secured  for  it  a  high  degree  of  estimation  in  pro- 
fessional circles  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  still  the 
principal  instrument  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  one 
of  the  l)est  of  its  class  in  the  world.  While  here.  Dr. 
Gould,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  also  executed  a 
uranometry  of  a  part  of  the  northern  sky  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  observations  with  the  meridian-circle. 

In  1857,  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  assistant  of  Dr.  Gould 
discovered  the  fourth  comet  of  1857,  which  proved  to 
be  of  considerable  subsequent  interest. 

In  September  of  the  following  year  George  Searle, 
another  of  Dr.  Gould's  assistants,  discovered  the  small 
l)lanet  since  known  as  Pandora,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
troversy then  going  on  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
Observatory. 

During  this  ) period  the  longitude  of  the  Observatory 
was  determined  by  telegraph,  with  much  elaboration. 
Many  observations  of  the  brightness  of  variable  st«irs 
were  secured;  but,  until  very  near  the  end  of  Dr.  Gould's 
incumbency,  none  of  the  larger  instruments  had  been  in- 
stalled,  and  tlien  only  the  meridian-circle;  so  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  entering  upon  a  regular  series  of 
astronomical  observations. 

After  engaging  in  various  astronomical  researches  at 
Cambridge,  Massachussets.  Dr.  Gould,  with  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  Senor  Sarmiento,  first  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  established  an  observatory  at  Cordoba. 
This  is  the  National  Obser\'atory  of  Argentina,  and  has 
been  distingnislied  as  among  the  foremost  of  the  obser- 
vatories in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the  value  of  its 
astronomical  productions.  Dr.  Gould  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  astronomers. 

After  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Gould  in  1859,  the  Trustees 
returned  to  their  first  counsellor  and  guide.  Professor 
0.  M.  Mitchell,  who  consented  to  take  general  direction 
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of  the  astronomical  interests  of  the  Observatory.  Mean- 
while, Dr.  Francis  Bruennow,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, was  designated  as  Associate  Director,  to  take  act- 
ual charge  of  the  observatory.  Dr.  Bruennow,  like  Dr. 
Gould,  was  then  a  professional  astronomer  of  high  stand- 
ing, at  a  time  when  there  were  few  such  in  this  country ; 
and  he  had  become  well  known  for  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  professional  literature  of  astronomy. 
He  had  been  a  ])upil  of  the  famous  Encke,  at  Berlin,  and 
had  achieved  a  reputation  before  emigrating  to  this 
country.  He  came  to  Albany  apparently  with  the  under- 
standing that  Professor  Mitchell  would  probably  not  take 
active  charge  of  the  Observatory;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  owing  to  an  unexpected  turn  in  his  own 
arrangements.  Professor  Mitchell  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  Dr.  Bruennow  returned 
to  Ann  Arbor.  The  stay  of  the  latter  at  the  Observatory 
was  too  brief  for  the  formation  of  any  extended  plan  of 
scientific  research.  Work  was  begun  with  the  Olcott 
Meridian  Circle,  and  publication  of  some  results  offered 
in  the  Astronomical  Notices,  a  periodical  conducted  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bruennow.  Subsequently,  Dr. 
Bruennow  returned  to  Europe,  where  he  became  Astron- 
omer Roval  for  Ireland. 

« 

The  incumbency  of  Professor  Mitchell  was  likewise 
brief.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  early  in  186],  was  given  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Union  Army,  where  he  subsequently  rose 
to  the  rank  of  AFaior  General  of  Volunteers.  He  died 
from  fever,  while  in  command  of  his  division  in  North 
Carolina.  Dui-ing  this  time  the  equipment  of  the  ()bser- 
vatory  had  been  virtually  com))leted  by  the  installation 
of  an  equatorial  telescope  of  thirteen-inches  aperture, 
and  of  a  large  transit  instrument,  in  addition  to  the  mer- 
idian-circle already  in  position. 

General  Mitchell  was  succeeded  by  Professor  George 
W.  Hough,  one  of  Mitchell's  assistants  in  the  Observa- 
tory. For  some  years  about  this  time,  the  meridian-cir- 
cle was  used  in  the  observations  of  planets  and  of  faint 
telescopic  stars.  Later  on.  Professor  Hough  became  in- 
terested in  meteorology,  and  especially  in  mechanical  de- 
vices for  automatic  registry  of  changes  in  meteorologi- 
cal elements.  His  self-recording  barometer  was  the 
most  notable  outcome  of  his  activity  in  this  line.  The 
principle  employed  by  Hough  was  that  of  mechanical 
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registry  through  the  aid  of  electrical  contact.  Professor 
Hough  was  a  pioneer  in  this  line,  which  later  developed 
in  a  high  degree  new  devices,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases 
superseding  the  first  inventions.  Self-registering  instru- 
ments are  now  universally  employed  by  meteorological 
establishments  all  over  the  world. 

Professor  Hough  also  devised  a  printing  chronograph 
for  the  registry  of  star-trisinsits.  By  means  of  this  in- 
strument, the  obsen^er  at  the  telescope  taps  a  key,  and 
the  time  by  the  clock,  to  the  nearest  fiftieth  of  a  second, 
is  recorded  in  print  on  the  moving  paper  slip  of  the 
chronograph.  These  instruments  are  still  in  use  to  some 
extent,  and  modifications  of  them  have  lately  been  adop- 
ted at  the  National  Observatory  of  France,  in  Paris. 

In  1873  the  Dudley  Observatory  became  a  part  of 
Union  University.  Hitherto,  in  connection  with  the  Al- 
bany Medical  School  and  the  Albany  Law  School,  it  nom- 
inally had  formed  a  part  of  the  University  of  Albany. 
This  was  never  formally  developed,  and  apparently  no 
interest  had  been  manifested  in  respect  to  it  subsequent 
to  the  ])reliminary  agitation  for  its  organization  in  1851. 
The  three  Albanv  institutions  had  been  founded,  how- 
ever,  with  an  express  notion  that  they  were  to  become 
departments  of  a  University. 

Correspondence  still  preserved  indicates  that  the  plan 
for  a  Post-graduate  University  at  Albany  was  regarded 
with  favorable  interest  by  the  leading  scientific  men  of 
the  country,  many  of  whom  expressed  willingness  to  give 
their  services  to  the  proposed  institution  whenever  means 
for  its  establishment  should  be  provided  adequate  for  a 
ho])eful  beginninfiT.  Apparently,  such  means  were  not 
forthcoming;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  real  mag- 
nitude of  such  an  enterprise  was  fully  understood  by  its 
promoters. 

Soon  after  the  association  of  the  Dudley  Observatory 
with  Union  University,  an  arrangement  was  devised 
by  whioh  the  Army  Signal  Service,  or  Weather  Bureau, 
at  AVashinirton,  took  charge  of  the  meteorological  work 
of  the  Obosrvatory.  This  arrangement  continued  imtil 
1877,  when  it  was  terminated.  Meanwhile  Professor 
Hough  had  resigned,  and  for  some  years  previous  to  1876 
all  attempts  at  any  kind  of  astronomical  activity  at  the 
Observatory  had  been  abandoned. 

The  astronomical  history  of  the  Observatory  for  the 
first   twentv-four   years   of   its   nominal   existence  had 
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fallen  far  short  of  the  anticipations  of  its  founders. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  a  definite  plan  in  the 
beginning,  and  later  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  current 
maintenance  of  the  Observatory  on  a  scale  commensur- 
ate with  the  needs  of  a  continually  active  and  efficient 
producer  of  scientific  results.  This  lack,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  led  to  short  terms  of  service  for 
the  astronomers  successively  enlisted  in  its  service.  In 
1876  interest  in  the  Observatory  as  an  independent  as- 
tronomical institution  was  apparently  at  a  low  ebb.  Var- 
ious propositions  had  been  considered  for  associating 
the  conduct  of  the  Observatorv  with  some  one  of  the 
scientific  dejiartments  of  the  General  Government,  such 
department  to  become  responsible  for  the  scientific  use- 
fulness of  the  Observatory.  These  propositions  met  with 
no  favorable  response. 

In  1876,  after  the  interregnum  in  astronomical  work 
already  desoribed.  the  present  director,  Lewis  Boss,  then 
assistant  astronomer  of  the  United  States  Northern 
Boundary  Commission,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. His  first  work  consisted  in  the  completion 
of  a  research  upon  the  *^ Declinations  of  Five  Hundred 
Stars,"  then  in  hand.  This  was  published  in  1878  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  North- 
em  Boundary.  The  star-positions  contained  in  this  work 
were  at  once  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  star-declinations 
of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Natitical  Almanac. 

In  1878,  after  correspondence  with  the  Zone-Commis- 
sion of  the  Astronomische  Gesellsschnft,  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatorv imdertook  the  observation  for  one  of  the  zones 
into  which  the  northern  sky  had  been  partitioned  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  position-measurements,  under 
international  co-operation.  The  project  was  to  secure  an 
accurate  determination  of  ])Osition  in  duplicate  for  every 
star  in  the  northern  sky  as  bright  as  the  ninth  magnitude. 
Such  a  star  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  the  brightness  of  the 
faintest  star  visible  to  the  unassisted  eve.  There  are 
about  150,000  stars  of  the  category  described,  between 
the  north  pole  and  25°  of  south  declination.  This  area 
was  divided  into  eighteen  parts,  and  that  assumed  by  the 
Dudlev  Observatorv  embraced  the  zone  from  one  to  four 
degrees  north  of  the  celestial  equator.  The  observations 
were  made  with  the  Olcott  Meridian  Circle.  In  support 
of  the  work  the  regular  income  of  the  Observatory  from 
invested    funds    was    supplemented    by    subscriptions 
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ariKfuntinjf  to  ah^iut  #2.7</K  The  observations  were  begun 
in  1**7S,  i-omplftwl  in  1^S2.  Differed  for  publication  in 
l>v<>*.  and  wen*  puhli>lied  at  Leipsie.  Germany,  in  1890. 
Altliouirh  this  zone  wa>  one  of  the  last  two  undertaken, 
its  n'sults  \v«n'  the  fir?t  published.  This  wa>  the  first  as- 
trononiir-al  pulflifatinn  r^ontainin^  an  extensive  contribu- 
tion of  results  that  had  emanated  from  the  scientific  ex- 
ertions of  the  Obser\'ator\'. 

Meanwhile,  in  1h82,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
had  observed  the  total  eclijise  of  the  sun  in  August,  1878, 
at  West-Las  Animas,  Colorado.  From  Septeml>er,  1882, 
to  February,  l>ss:{,  he  was  occupied  with  the  duty  of  ob- 
ser\'ing  the  transit  of  Venue,  December,  1882.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  l>een  placed  in  charge  of  the  Government 
j)arty  sent  to  Santiago  De  Chile  to  observe  the  Transit. 
The  weather  was  clear  on  the  day  of  the  Transit,  and  the 
observations  were  entirelv  successful. 

Beginning  in  1879,  the  Observator>'  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  observations  and  calculations  relating  to  numer- 
ous comets  which  appeared.  From  1881  to  1888,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Observatory  in  this  line  was  notable.  It 
became  a  recognized  center  for  securing  early  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  comets  to  be  diffused  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  by  a  bureau  of  astronomical  telegrams. 
For  these  years  there  was  rarely  a  newly  discovered 
comet  for  which  the  first  orbit  was  not  computed  at  the 
Dudley  Observatory.  These  first  orbits  were  usually 
su])plemented  by  revised  calculations  made  at  the  Ob- 
servatory and  published  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  or 
elsewhere. 

In  March,  1882,  a  new  comet  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Wells,  an  assistant  at  the  Dudley  Observatory. 
This  comet  turned  out  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  It  was 
visible  for  a  long  time,  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  was  the  first  to  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  tiie 
})resence  of  sodium  in  its  composition,  therein  proving 
that  comets  are  not  constituted  solely  of  a  narrowly  re- 
stricted number  of  purely  gaseous  elements. 

To  some  extent  work  on  comets  and  planets  has  been 
continued  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  though  all  such 
activities,  since  1888,  have  been  distinctly  casual  and  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  objects  of  the  institution. 

The  original  location  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  in 
close  i)roximity  to  the  four  tracks  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral   railroad    proved    decidedly   inconsistent  with   the 
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higher  uses  of  an  instrument  like  the  Olcott  Meridian 
Circle.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  observing  rooms 
of  the  institution  were  not  well  adapted  for  use,  a  some- 
what prolonged  consideration  of  the  question  resulted, 
in  1893,  in  the  removal  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  to  a 
new  site  in  the  south-western  part  of  Albany.  The  new 
site  is  located  in  one  of  the  numerous  park  areas  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  far  from  any  probable  future  disturbance 
from  railroads  or  manufacturing  plants.  At  this  time 
the  removal  was  facilitated  through  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  by  the  city,  in  exchange  for  the  property  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Observatory,  and  by  subscriptions  from 
over  sixty  persons.  The  aggregate  of  these  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  $55,000. 

Notable  among  the  contributions  was  that  of  Miss 
Catherine  Wolf  Bruce,  of  New  York  City,  amounting  to 
$35,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  reserved  for 
additional  endowment.  A  new  equatorial  telescope,  of 
twelve  inches  aperture,  and  of  the  first  quality,  was  pro- 
vided by  Robert  C.  Pruyn  and  Charles  L.  Pruyn,  sons  of 
Robert  H.  Pruyn,  a  former  President  of  the  Observatory 
Trustees. 

Messrs.  John,  Dudley,  and  Frederic  P.  Olcott,  sons 
of  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  prominent  in  the  founding  of  the 
Observatory,  and  donor  of  the  meridian-circle,  provided 
means  for  modernizing  the  instrument  and  for  re-estab- 
lishing it  upon  the  new  site  in  a  building  of  special  con- 
struction admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Thus  the  Dudley  Observatory,  well  equipped  for  its 
special  work,  found  itself  prepared  in  1894  to  enter  upon 
a  renewed  career  of  astronomical  activity  under  greatly 
improved  conditions. 

In  1897  the  Dudley  Observatory  received  a  bequest 
of  $1,500  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hun,  who  had 
been  a  Trustee  of  the  institution.  This  was  passed  to 
the  credit  of  the  endowment  fund.  On  New  Years  Day, 
1906,  the  Dudley  Observatory  received  from  Hon.  Fred- 
eric P.  Olcott,  of  New  York,  a  gift  of  $25,000  which  has 
been  added  to  the  endowment. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  work  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory  has  been  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  specific  object  in  stellar  astronomy.  This  object  is  to 
ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  the  motions  of  about 
25,000  of  the  brighter  stars,  including  those  which  have 
been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  past.    The  motions 
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are  to  be  determined  by  the  collection  and  assimilation 
of  all  existing  measurements  of  star-positions  available 
for  the  puqiose,  and  by  making  further  measurements 
with  the  Olcott  circle  at  the  present  time.  Such  motions, 
when  ascertained,  furnish  the  basis  for  study  of  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  universe  of  stars,  and 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

This  work  has  been  in  the  line  of  natural  development 
from  the  previous  history  of  the  Observatoiy.  The  pur- 
poses expressed  in  the  early  history  of  the  observatory, — 
concretely  illutstrated  in  i)rovision  of  a  meridian-circle 
of  the  first  order, — are  consistent  with  this  direction  of 
its  activities.  The  work  on  the  Declination  of  Five  Hun- 
dred Stars  completed  at  the  Dudley  obser^  atory  in  1878 
was  a  natural  preliminary  to  such  a  line  of  research. 

But  the  immediate  stimulus  to  the  present  line  ol  inves- 
tigation at  the  Observatory  originated  in  1887,  and  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  ** Zone-work,"  so-called,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  When  the  results  of 
measurements  upon  the  positions  of  about  8,000  tele- 
scoi)ic  stars  had  become  known,  a  detailed  and  critical 
comparison  of  these,  with  observations  made  in  the  past, 
showed  that  the  faint,  telescopic  stars  participated  in  the 
parallactic  effects  of  the  solar  motion  in  space  to  a  degree 
before  unsuspected.  With  reference  to  the  great  mass 
of  faint  telescopic  stars,  a  general  impression  had  pre- 
vailed that  their  motions  w^ere  really  so  small  that  no 
measurable  tendencies  to  systematic  motion  could  be 
detected  through  a  comparison  of  the  oldest  with  the 
latest  observations  of  such  stars.  The  investigations 
made  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  1887-89,  cleared  up 
this  point.  They  showed  that  the  average  star  of  the 
ninth  magnitude  is  really  much  nearer  to  us  than  had 
been  generally  supposed,  although  this  conclusion  was 
accepted  with  marked  reluctance  at  the  time. 

About  this  time,  the  pressure  of  the  plan  to  enter  upon 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  motions  of  about 
25,000  of  the  brighter  and  most  frequently  measured 
stars  began  to  be  strongly  felt  at  the  Dudley  Observatory. 
This  work  was  known  to  be  extensive,  and  in  its  entirety 
far  beyond  the  existing  resources  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory. But  gradually,  with  the  assistance  of  appropri- 
ations from  the  Baclie  fund  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  later  from  individuals  among  the  trustees 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  a  beginning  was  made.    With 
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minor  interruptions  the  work  has  been  steadily  pursued, 
in  one  form,  or  another,  ever  since. 

From  1894  to  1900  observations  were  made  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  star-catalog  to  contain  about  10,000  stars, 
the  larger  part  of  which  are  situated  between  the  par- 
allels twenty-one  and  thirty-seven  of  south  declination. 
In  large  part,  for  the  observatories  of  Europe,  these  stars 
culminate  at  an  altitude  too  low  in  the  south  for  accurate 
observation. 

Recently  observations  of  specially  precise  character 
have  been  made  upon  all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  that  have  been  relatively  neglected  by  observers  in 
the  past. 

These  and  others  sets  of  observations  not  here  men- 
tioned have  been  accompanied  with  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  the  meridan-circle,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  min- 
ute errors  of  measurement  to  which  its  use  is  liable,  and 
to  correct  for  such  errors. 

In  1902  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  in  relation 
to  this  plan  of  research.  Means  were  furnished  for  a 
gi'eatly  extended  sphere  of  operations.  The  critical  dis- 
cussion and  assimilation  of  all  precise  measurements 
which  have  been  made  during  the  history  of  astronomy 
upon  the  stars  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  exact  positions  and  motions  at 
the  present  time,  began  in  a  desultory  way  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
for  extending  the  sphere  of  observations  to  be  made  with 
the  Olcott  Meridian  Circle  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Preparations  for  sending  the  Olcott  circle  to  some  point 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  already  under  way.  It 
is  planned  to  start  the  expedition  in  1908,  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  active  operation  three  or  four  years,  until,  of 
the  brighter  stars  not  accessible  to  exact  observation 
from  the  observatories  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
positions  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  stars  shall  have  been 
measured  by  precise  methods  several  times  each. 

Among  the  records  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  is  a 
general  raannscript  catalog  (containing  about  30,000 
pages),  which  has  been  prepared  to  embody,  star  by 
star,  the  observational  data  throughout  the  history  of 
exact  astronomy,  relative  to  about  25,000  stars  of  chief 
interest.    The  work  of  the  Observatorv  now  in  hand  is 
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to  perfect  existing  knowledge  of  these  stars  by  further 
observations,  and  then  to  dednce  from  the  accumulated 
results,  critically  compared,  the  most  probable  facts  re- 
lating to  their  exact  positions  in  the  sky  and  their  mo- 
tions. The  Carnegie  Institution  has  recently  made  ample 
provision  for  the  support  of  this  work  during  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  time  estimated  as  required  for  its  comple- 
tion according  to  the  original  plan. 

The  facts  so  accumulated  are  designed  to  furnish  a 
solid  basis  for  testing  by  mathematical  methods  various 
hypotheses  as  to  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse of  stars. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ALBANY  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  idea  of  organizing  a  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Albany 
originated  with  two  gentlemen  interested  in  pharma- 
ceutical and  educational  matters  in  the  late  seventies.  A 
conference  at  which  several  representative  pharmacists 
were  present  was  held  November  18,  1878,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  meeting  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  city 
should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
h  was  advisable  to  form  a  Pharmaceutical  Association 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  pharmacy 
to  be  conducted  by  such  association.  A  meeting  was 
called  by  Dr.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  of  the  Medical  College 
Faculty,  and  Mr.  Gustavus  Michaelis,  of  the  Albany 
Pharmaceutical  Company,  for  December  2,  and  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  chemical  lecture  room 
of  the  Medical  College  and  attended  by  about  twenty 
Albany  pharmacists,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre-' 
pare  a  plan  of  organization.  So  little  interest,  however, 
was  shown  in  the  matter  that  no  subsequent  meeting  was 
called  nor  was  any  further  action  taken  to  secure  the 
organization  of  a  school  by  the  Albany  pharmacists. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  the  project  was  revived,  and  Dr. 
Tucker  and  Mr.  Michaelis  consulted  with  Archibald  Mc- 
Clure,  Esq.,  a  wholesale  druggist  and  representative  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  then  Registrar 
of  the  Medical  School  and  one  of  its  Professors,  and 
Joseph  W.  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Medical  School,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  better 
plan  of  organization  than  that  previously  proposed 
would  be  to  establish  a  Department  of  Pharmacy  in 
Union  University.  Under  the  charter  of  1873,  power  was 
given  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Union  University 
**to  establish  such  departments  of  science  and  learning 
in,  or  in  connection  with,  said  (Union)  University  as 
they  may  deem  proper."  A  plan  of  organization  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Tucker,  approved  by  the  others,  and 
presented  by  them  to  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter,  then  president  of 
the  university.     He  heartily  approved  the  project  and 
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presented  it  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  board,  held  June  21, 
]8H1,  the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy  was  created  to 
constitute  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  Union  Univer- 
sity. A  Board  of  Trustees  was  immediately  appointed, 
and  the  school  incorporated  as  the  Albany  College  of 
Pharmacy,  conformablv  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  August 
27,  1881. 

The  original  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  Joseph 
W.  Knssell,  President,  Louis  Sautter,  Vice-President, 
liUtlier  II.  Tucker,  Treasurer,  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter, 
D.D.,  LIj.D.,  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.D.,  Charles  Newman, 
Archibald  McClure,  Alfred  B.  Huested,  M.D.,  Edward 
P.  Waterbur>%  LL.  D.,  and  Addison  A.  Keyes,  with  Dr. 
Willis  G.  Tucker  as  Secretary  ex  officxo.  The  Board 
organized  promptly  and  appointed  the  JPoUowing  Faculty : 
Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica;  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  Gustavus  Michaelis,  Professor  of  Pharmacy.  Dr. 
Mosher  was  made  President,  and  Dr.  Tucker,  Secretary, 
of  this  Faculty.  A  circular  was  promptly  issued  to  the 
pharmacists  in  the  State  and  neighboring  territory, 
announcing  the  organization  and  opening  of  the  school, 
permission  having  been  obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  to  use  the  lecture-rooms  and  chemical 
laboratory  in  the  College  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Tliis  privilege  rendered  it  possible  for  the  new  school  to 
enter  at  once  upon  its  work  with  little  preparation  and 
under  most  auspicious  circmnstances.  And  the  school 
owes  much  of  its  subsequent  and  continuous  success  to 
the  kindly  and  liberal  co-operation  of  the  Medical  School, 
which  has  pennitted  it  to  carry  on  the  larger  part  of  its 
work  in  the  Medical  College  building.  At  a  later  date  a 
pharmaceutical  Laboratory  was  established  elsewhere, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  instruction  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Medical  College,  and  this  has  been  of 
inostimablo  value  to  the  school. 

In  1881,  when  the  school  was  organized,  there  were, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, but  fourteen  rolle2:es  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United 
States,  with  but  one.  in  New  York  city,  in  the  State,  and 
none  nearer  to  Albany  than  this  old  school,  and  those  in 
Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  On  the  north,  the 
noin^sl  school  was  at  ^fontreal,  so  that  Albany  seemed 
to  the  founders  of  the  school  an  excellent  location  for 
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such  an  institution.  There  are  at  this  time  (1906)  four 
Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  the  State,  those  in  Buffalo  and 
Brooklyn  having  been  subsequently  organized ;  and  there 
were  in  li)04,  according  to  the  report  for  that  year  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  sixty-three 
schools  in  the  United  States,  with  4,457  pupils  and  1,308 
graduates,  and  in  that  year  649  pupils  in  the  four  schools 
of  New  York  state. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  opened  October  3,  1881, 
with  twenty-one  students  in  attendance,  three  of  whom, 
having  attended  courses  elsewhere,  constituted  a  senior 
class,  and  were  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.G.,  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  These  first  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege were  Albert  R.  GriflSth,  Gustave  Kreutzer  and  John 
S.  Phillips,  all  of  them  now  deceased.  During  the  second 
session  thirty-two  students  were  in  attendance,  and  a 
class  of  ten  was  graduated,  and  during  succeeding  years 
the  attendance  has  varied  from  thiry-seven  to  105.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  been  as  follows:  1882,  3;  1883, 
10;  1884,  13;  1885,  8;  1886,  10;  1887,  18;  1888,  11;  1889, 
22;  1890,  18;  1891,  26;  1892,  22;  1893,  14;  1894,  18;  1895, 
17;  1896,  16;  1897,  23;  1898,  27;  1899,  20;  1900,  31;  1901, 
29;  1902,  16;  1903,  25;  1904,  21;  1905,  27  and  1906,  36. 
Total,  481. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  was  Dr.  Tucker,  who 
resigned  the  position  in  1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Alfred  B.  Huosted,  who,  in  1883,  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  death  in  August  of  that  year  of 
Dr.  Jacob  S.  Mosher.  Dr.  Mosher  had  been  a  member  of 
the  original  Faculty,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  School,  in  which  he  had  from  the  outset  taken  the 
deepest  interest  and  to  the  success  of  which  he  had  in 
no  small  measure  contributed.  Dr.  Tucker  was  made  his 
successor  as  President  of  the  Facultv  and  afterward  its 
Dean,  the  desicrnation  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Faculty  having  been  changed  to  the  latter  title  in  con- 
formity with  the  estnblished  usage  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  No  further  change  occurred  in 
the  Professorships  until  1903,  when  Professor  Michaelis 
resigned  the  active  Professorshij)  of  Pharmacy,  and  Gar- 
ret V.  Dillenback,  Ph.G.,  was  appointed  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  this  department.  Other  additions  to  the  teaching 
staff  have  been  as  follows:  Frank  P.  Huested,  Ph.G., 
Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  1892;  Ed- 
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ward  J.  Wheeler,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1893; 
Frank  Richardson,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica, 
1893;  Andrew  MacFarlane,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Micros- 
copy; Frank  Richardson,  Ph.G.,  Director  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratory,  1895;  Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Ph.G., 
Lecturer  on  Pharmacy;  De  Baun  Van  Aken,  Ph.G.,  In- 
structor in  Chemistry;  Thomas  W.  Jenkins,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Microscopy,  1896;  De  Baun  Van  Aken,  Ph.G., 
Lecturer  on  Pharmacy;  Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Ph.G.,  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  1899;  T.  J.  Bradley,  Ph.G.,  Lec- 
turer on  Physics  and  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics;  G.  V. 
Dillenback,  Ph.G.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy;  T.  W.  Jenkins, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy; 
Edwin  C.  Hutman,  Ph.G.,  Director  of  Pharmaceutical 
Laboratory,  1903;  Arthur  T.  Laird,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Microscopy;  James  E.  Huested,  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacognosy,  1904;  William  A.  Larkin, 
Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  1906.  In  1896  De  Baun  Van 
Aken  succeeded  Dr.  Huested  as  Secretary  of  the  School^ 
resigning  the  position  on  leaving  Albany  in  1901,  and  be- 
ing succeeded  by  Theodore  J.  Bradley. 

In  lft83  a  Board  of  Examiners  consisting  of  A.  B.  Hue- 
sted, M.D.,  Archibald  McClure  and  Louis  Sautter,  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Trustees  in  the  final  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  graduation,  and  succesj^ive  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  which  was  abolished  in  1903,  have 
been,  Charles  H.  Gaus,  Frank  Richardson,  De  Baun  Van 
Aken,  and  Edwin  F.  Hunting.  Additions  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  other- 
wise have  been :  John  M.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  1883;  William  J. 
Walker,  1889;  Harrison  E.  Webster,  LL.D.,  successor 
to  Dr.  Potter  as  President  of  the  University;  Douw  H. 
Fonda,  and  Charles  H.  Gaus,  1890;  Andrew  V.  V.  Ray- 
mond, D.T).,  LL.D.,  successor  to  Dr.  Webster  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universitv,  1896;  Otto  Scholz,  1897;  Willis 
G.  Tucker,  M.D.,  1898;  Arthur  L.  Andrews,  1899;  Sam- 
uel B.  Ward,  M.D.,  1903,  and  Edward  N.  McKinney,  1904. 

The  course  of  instruction  nt  the  present  time  covers 
two  years,  as  at  the  outset,  but  the  sessions  have  been 
lengthened  from  twentv-one  to  twenty-seven  weeks,  and 
tlio  amount  of  instruction  by  lectures,  recitations  and 
lal)oratorv  exercises  has  been  increased  over  fourfold. 
AYhon  the  School  wns  organized,  its  graduates  were  leg- 
ally entitled  to  ensrage  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  but 
at  a  later  date  a  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  created, 
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and  all  graduates,  or  other  persons  desiring  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  were  required  to  appear  before 
this  Board  for  examination  and  secure  from  it  a  license. 
In  1904  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  State  which  required 
all  candidates  for  license  appearing  before  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  be  graduates  of  a  College  or 
School  of  Pharmacy  registered  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  which  reiiuires  not  less 
than  twelve  Regents'  counts,  or  their  equivalent,  as  a 
condition  for  entrance.  This  law  took  effect  January  1, 
1905,  and  its  effect  has  been  to  elevate  very  materially 
the  standing  of  Pharmacy  as  a  profession  in  this  State, 
and  add  to  the  value  of  the  diplomas  of  the  Schools  which 
are  now  a  prerequisite  in  the  case  of  those  applying  for 
license  as  Pharmacists  in  this  State. 

In  1883  an  Alumni  Association  was  organized,  and  this 
Association  has  grown  in  strength  and  influence  and 
aided  very  materially  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  in  encouraging  social  intercourse  among  its 
members.  It  holds  an  annual  meeting  on  Commencement 
Day,  and  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of  that  day  at  the  close 
of  the  Commencement  exercises.  During  recent  years 
this  dinner  has  been  attended  not  only  by  the  members 
of  the  Association,  but  by  their  friends  of  both  sexes. 
The  School  being  co-educational,  and  having  had  a  num- 
ber of  women  in  its  classes,  many  of  whom  have  taken 
high  rank,  this  plan  has  proven  very  satisfactory,  and 
has  done  much  to  promote  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association.  The  officers  for  1906  are:  President,  T.  J. 
Bradley,  '95;  First  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Wardle,  '96; 
Second  Vice-President,  J.  L.  Everleth,  '06 ;  Secretary,  W. 
A.  Larkin,  '01 ;  Treasurer,  E.  C.  Ilutman,  '91 ;  Historian 
for  '87,  E.  F.  Hunting,  and  for  '97,  W.  F.  Branch. 

The  prospects  of  the  School  at  this  time  are  exceed- 
ingly bright.  Its  influence  is  increasing  and  its  reputa- 
tion extending,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  its 
classes  will  increase  in  size  with  each  succeeding  year. 
The  temporary  effect  of  recent  legislation  may  be  to 
diminish  the  number  of  those  who  enter  upon  the  study 
of  Pharmacy,  but  past  experience  in  other  professional 
callings  has  shown  that  such  a  result  is  but  temporary, 
and  that,  after  a  brief  interval,  students  in  larger  num- 
bers than  before  seek  an  entrance  to  the  professions.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  found  that,  unless  radical 
changes  are  made  in  educational  standards  without  due 
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warning  to  prospective  students,  the  effect  of  increased 
reiiuirenients  is  stimulating  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial. 
By  raising  the  standards,  a  professional  calling  is  dig- 
nified, and  made  more  desirable  as  an  occupation,  not 
less  so,  to  men  who  are  likely  to  be  a  credit  to  it. 

The  chief  need  of  the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy  is  a 
building  of  its  own.  This  should  be  well  situated,  ample 
in  size,  well  ecjuipped,  and  dignified  in  appearance.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  not  distant  future  funds  may  be  pro- 
vided which  will  render  possible  the  securing  of  such  a 
result. 


APPENDIX. 


MOSES. 


The  title  suggests  Higher  Criticism,  but  we  leave  that 
to  Union  Seminary.  Union  has  its  own  Moses.  His  skin 
is  darker  than  that  of  any  Hebrew  tanned  by  Africa's 
sun;  he  has  never  written  a  book — nor  read  one — but 
the  story  of  his  life  parallels  in  some  respects  that  of 
the  great  legislator.  Both  were  born  in  slavery,  were 
oppressed  by  taskmasters,  fled  at  divine  command.  Only 
one,  however,  reached  the  land  of  promise. 

Moses  Viney  was  born  March  10,  1817,  in  Talbot  coun- 
ty, Maryland,  on  a  plantation  owned  by  one  William  Mur- 
phy. His  father,  Horace  Thomas,  had  been  purchased 
at  the  auction  block  in  Baltimore  some  years  before, 
and  was  doubtless  a  prime  favorite  with  his  master,  as 
he  became  the  father  of  no  less  than  twenty-one  chil- 
dren. Richard  Murphy,  to  whom  Moses  passed  later  in 
the  distribution  of  the  property,  had  been  born  March 
10,  1816,  so  that  master  and  slave  were  playmates. 

The  boy  was  treated  kindly,  but  was,  after  all,  a  slave, 
and  within  the  slave  there  was  a  native  instinct  of  lib- 
erty, a  craving  for  a  man's  dignity,  a  dissatisfaction 
with  things  unworthy.  These  were  the  voice  divine — who 
shall  say  less  divine  than  that  heard  from  the  burning 
bush — prompting  him  as  it  has  prompted  many  to  es- 
cape thralldom. 

^^The  wild  geese  coyne  from  Canada  where  all  are 
free."  This  saying,  oft  repeated  among  the  slaves,  took 
root  in  the  mind  of  the  little  colored  lad.  It  became  a 
talismanic  word  suggesting  the  thought  of  liberty,  a 
thought  which  early  ripened  into  a  purpose.  In  the 
wheat  fields  the  ** bosses"  often  gave  pennies  to  the  boy 
who  would  stack  the  most  sheaves.  Moses  treasured  his ; 
they  formed  his  liberty  fund.  The  pennies  grew  to  dol- 
lars— twenty  good  fat  dollars.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  his  project  was  ripe  for  execution.  He  had  been 
studying  geography — had  visited  the  neighboring  towns 
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for  his  master,  and  knew  the  "lay  of  the  land."  With 
two  friends  he  matured  his  plan.  It  was  desperate,  the 
(chances  were  against  snccess;  but  the  inner  voice  was 
imperative.  Easter  morning,  1840,  his  "three  days'  trip 
into  the  wilderness"  began,  never  to  be  retraced.  Sun- 
day and  Mondaj'  l)eing  holidays,  he  hoped  to  have  a  good 
two-days'  start.  The  first  evening  they  reached  Dention, 
seventeen  miles  away,  stealing  into  town  and  out  again 
in  the  darkness.  All  that  night  they  walked  northward, 
meeting  no  hindrance,  save  one  large  stream  which  they 
crossed  in  a  canoe  paddled  with  fence  rails.  Monday 
they  reached  Smyrna,  in  Delaware,  and  took  stage  to  the 


landing  on  the  river.  This  was  a  critical  point.  Once 
on  board  a  steamboat  bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  they 
might  scent  the  sweet  air  of  liberty.  Fortune  favored, 
and  they  reached  Philadelphia  safely,  finding  shelter 
there  with  "Bishop  Weyman."  The  journey  to  New 
York  was  easy.  They  were  bound  for  Canada,  follow- 
ing the  wild  f/aesc.  Abolitionist  friends  gave  them  let- 
ters to  a  man  in  Troy,  the  owner  of  a  Canadian  line  of 
canal  boats.  Not  finding  him,  they  wandered  to  Schenec- 
tady. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  famous  three-wheeled 
chariot.  President,  Nott  needed  a  coachman;  Moses  was 
chosen  to  the  position  of  honor.     Three  years  later  the 
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Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed.  Union  was  full  of 
Southern  students.  Moses  trembled  for  his  safety,  and 
Dr.  Nott  thought  his  fear  well  grounded.  Accordingly 
Hon.  James  Brown  and  Judge  Douglass  Campbell  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  sent  Clarkson  N.  Potter  south  to 
negotiate  with  Richard  Murphy.  The  modest  Murphy 
demanded  no  less  than  nineteen  hundred  dollars.  Mr. 
Potter  returned  home,  and  Moses  crossed  the  line  into 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  where  he  remained  till  '52,  in 
the  employ  of  one  of  the  *  *  Palament  gentlemens. ' '  Then 
Murphy  opened  correspondence.  He  had  concluded  that 
his  security  was  not  gilt-edged,  and  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  he  forwarded  the  papers  of  emancipation. 
Moses  returned  to  **Dorp"  to  drive  dignitaries  of  church 
and  state.  And  who  did  not  ride  with  him! — statesmen, 
financiers,  generals,  bishops,  authors. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  distinguished 
college  President,  years  of  suffering,  Moses  was  body 
servant  and  constant  attendant.  The  friendship  then 
cemented  was  marked  by  delicate  consideration  and  sin- 
cere affection  on  the  one  hand,  by  gratitude  and  tireless 
service  on  the  other.  That  friendship  is  today  the  sweet- 
est solace  of  the  old  age  of  the  f  reedman,  prized  even  more 
than  the  substantial  legacy  left  him  by  Dr.  Nott.  Moses 
is  one  of  Union's  institutions,  a  connecting  link  with  our 
romantic  past.  We  like  to  think  of  him  seated  in  his 
chariot  waiting  to  drive  Dr.  Nott  to  Albany  after  evening 
chapel.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  drive, 
nor  about  the  carriage  one  wheel  short;  but  by  some 
occult  process,  the  chariot  and  Moses,  ** Colonel"  Pickett, 
Aumie,  ''Uncle  Jimmy,"  ''The  Idol,"  "The  Terrace," 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  have  se- 
cured a  grip  on  our  hearts.  We  pay  homage  to  our  Col- 
lege divinities.  Moses  is  one  of  them;  may  he  long  live 
to  open  to  us  the  door  of  the  President's  house,  as  he 
still  does  at  each  succeeding  commencement. 

Arthur  S.  Wright,  '82. 


THE  IDOL. 

The  Idol  is  one  of  the  "institutions"  of  Union  College. 
Its  early  home  was  China,  from  which  country  it  was 
sent  to  IJnion  by  the  distinguished  missionary.  Dr.  John 
L.  Neviiis,  '48.  It  first  appeared  upon  the  campus  in 
1874.     The  place  assigned  to  it  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
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]'r<--i<l»-nt'-  ]t*r.i-t^.  in  tlie  f-enter  of  the  avenue  leading 
t(^  M^ifi<»riai  Mall.  It  tfe^ame  at  on<>e  an  object  of  great 
iritJffi-t.  aii'l  for  a  time  was  treated  with  respect  as  a 
)i<fatti«fn  tctnl.  *>nf  morning,  however,  as  the  President 
wa-  liurninjt  lo  <-liaf>el.  he  glanced  at  this  foreign  deity, 
hto\i\)t!t\  -uddenly.  raised  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  (so 
it  i.«  «ai'l>  "f>b.  my  God."  Daring  the  night  the  "god" 
had  iK-en  painter]  white,  or  perhaps  had  only  been  white- 
washed. At  all  events,  it  had  changed  color,  bat  by 
whose  hand  was  a  mysterj'.    "'The  Vandalism  of  College 


College  Idol. 

.Students"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  soon 
after  in  the  College  chapel.  The  offence  was  not  re- 
jK'atod  immediately,  but  a  precedent  bad  been  estab- 
lislied,  and  many  years  did  not  pass  before  midnight 
(ici-orators  were  afjain  at  work.  After  that,  all  attempts 
1(1  protect  the  "graven  image"  were  vain,  and  in  time  it 
l)eeintie  as  certain  as  simrise  that  some  morning  each 
year  would  find  a  freshly  painted  "idol,"  back  of  the 
President's  house.  It  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
veuiovinj;  from  the  sight  of  every  passer-by  such  evi- 
dence of  student  lawlessness  that,  after  the  Powers- 
Wasliburn  Memorial  Ilall  was  built,  the  Idol's  shrine 
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was  changed  to  a  hidden  and  unfrequented  spot  back  of 
the  Hall.  Whatever  the  purpose,  no  more  suitable  place 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  have  gradually  been  evolved  in  connection  with  the 
** worship'^  of  the  Idol.  All  thought  of  interfering  with 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  has  long  been  abandoned. 
The  Idol  belongs  to  the  students,  and  they  prescribe  un- 
hindered the  ** worship"  that  must  be  paid  to  it.  The 
Sophomores  are  the  priests,  and  the  Freshmen  either 
the  worshipers  or  the  human  sacrifices,  as  the  priests 
please.  No  one  is  regarded  as  fully  admitted  to  College 
until  he  has  paid  tribute  in  some  way  to  the  Idol.  Every 
night  during  the  first  week  of  the  fall  term,  the  **  mys- 
teries" are  conducted  in  the  light  of  a  bonfire  kindled 
and  fed  by  the  stimulated  zeal  of  Freshmen,  who  also 
dance  and  sing,  vow  and  disavow,  declaim  and  wrestle, 
as  directed  by  the  priestly  council,  while  Juniors  and 
Seniors  form  an  outer  circle  of  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic spectators.  During  these  first  days,  th^  color  of 
the  Idol  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment,  and  the  local 
paint  shops  do  the  largest  business  of  the  year.  -%£Iustom 
has  decreed  that  the  color  must  be  green,  and  fJiat  ver- 
dant Freshmen  must  both  supply  and  apply  the  paint. 
Resenting  this  reflection  upon  themselves,  they  seek  an 
opportunity  to  cover  the  green  with  flaming  red.  To 
prevent  such  sacrilege,  a  Sophomore  guard  watches 
through  the  night;  but  vigilance  is  sometimes  relaxed, 
or  the  guard  is  overpowered,  and  Freshmen  enterprise 
scores  a  triumph.  It  is  shortlived,  however,  for  many 
hours  are  not  allowed  to  pass  before  some  unwary  Fresh- 
man is  caught  and  compelled  to  propitiate  the  Idol  by 
restoring  its  favorite  September  color.  Alternating 
coats  of  green  and  red  mark  the  progress  of  the  College 
year,  until,  with  the  coming  of  si)ring,  class  rivalries 
cease,  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  whole  C/ollege  repairs 
to  the  *' shrine"  to  witness  the  painting  of  the  Idol 
white,  which  symbol  of  peace  is  worn  until  another  en- 
tering class  renews  the  battle  of  the  paint-pots. 
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UNION  COLLEGE  SONGS. 

The  spirit  of  a  College  finds  constant  expression  in  its 
songs,  and  while  many  of  these  gain  quick  popularity, 
a  few  only  retain  their  popularity  from  generation  to 
generation,  so  that  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  gray- 
haired  graduate  as  to  the  undergraduate.  From  the 
many  songs  which  have  been  sung  by  Union  men  we 
select  four  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  are 
heard  to-day  in  every  gathering  of  the  loyal  sons  of  alma 
mater. 

Preeminent  among  these  is  **The  Song  to  Old  Union,/' 
as  it  ijs  commonly  called,  which  was  written  by  Fitzhugh 
Ludlow,  of  the  class  of  '56,  at  the  close  of  his  Senior 
year,  upon  the  request  of  Dr.  Nott.  It  is  said  that  after 
writing  it,  late  at  night,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it 
that  he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  waste  paper  basket. 
It  was  rescued,  however,  by  his  roommate,  who  showed  it 
to  Dr.  Nott  with  the  result  that  it  was  printed  and  sung 
at  the  commencement  of  1856 ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
it  has  brought  the  exercises  of  each  commencement  to 
an  inspiring  close.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  song 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
of  which  Mr.  Ludlow  was  a  member. 

"SONG  TO  OLD  UNION." 

Let  the  Grecian  dream  of  his  sacred  stream, 

And  sing  of  the  brave  adorning 
That  Phoebus  weaves  from  his  laurel  leaves, 

At  the  golden  gates  of  morning; 
But  the  brook  that  bounds  through  Union's  grounds 

Gleams  bright  as  the  Delphic  water, 
And  a  prize  as  fair  as  a  god  may  wear 

Is  a  "dip"  from  our  Aim  a  Mater. 

Chorus. 
Then  here's  to  thee,  thou  brave  and  free; 

Old  Union  smiling  o'er  us; 
And  for  many  a  day,  as  thy  walls  grow  gray, 

May  they  ring  with  thy  children's  chorus. 

Could  our  praisf^s  throng  on  the  waves  of  song. 

Like  an  Orient  fleet  gem-bringing, 
We  would  bear  to  thee  the  argosy, 

And  crown  thee  with  pearls  of  singing. 
But  thy  smile  beams  down  beneath  a  crown. 

Whose  glory  asks  no  other; 
We  gather  it  not  from  the  green  sea-grot — 

Tis  the  love  we  bear  our  mother. 

Chorus:     Then  here's  to  thee,  etc. 
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Let  the  joy  that  falls  from  thy  dear  old  walls 

Unchanged,  brave  Time's  on-darting; 
And  our  only  tear  fall  once  a  year 

On  hands  that  clasp  ere  parting; 
And  when  other  throngs  shall  sing  our  songs. 

And  their  spell  once  more  has  bound  us, 
Our  faded  hours  shall  revive  their  flowers, 

And  the  past  shall  live  around  us. 

Chorus:     Then  here's  to  thee,  etc. 


Next  in  popularity  is  undoubtedly  /'The  Terrace 
Song/'  also  written  by  Fitzhugh  Ludlow.  To  appreciate 
this  song  fully  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  terrace  ex- 
tending across  the  College  grounds  in  front  of  the  dormi- 
tories, and  capped  with  flat  stones  from  which  rises  a 
railing  inclined  at  such  an  angle  as  to  form  a  coi^ifortable 
back  for  anyone  sitting  upon  the  stones.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  terrace  early  became  the  favorite 
rendezvous  of  the  students,  and  many  of  the  most  de- 
lightful memories  of  College  life  are  associated  with 
the  good  fellowship  of  the  evening  twilight  hours  spent 
there.  With  this  explanation  Ludlow's  song  sings  it- 
self : 

"TERRACE  SONG." 

Ye  Union  men  whose  pipes  are  lit, 

Come  forth  in  merry  throng, 
Upon  the  terrace  let  us  sit 

And  cheer  our  hearts  with  song. 
Old  "Prex"  may  have  his  easy  chair, 

The  Czar  may  have  his  throne, 
Their  cushions  may  get  worse  for  wear, 

But  not  our  seat  of  stone. 

(First  Chorus.) 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone, 
Thou  jolly  old  seat  of  stone, 
Then  here's  to  thee  right  merrily, 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone. 

'Twas  here  the  old  alumni  sat 

On  balmy  nights  of  yore, 
And  many  voices  joined  in  chat 

Whose  music  rings  no  more; 
From  many  a  lip  the  spirals  curled. 

And  when  they  rolled  away. 
The  smoker  went  into  the  world 

And  came  no  more  for  aye. 

(Second  Chorus.) 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone, 
Thou  jolly  old  seat  of  stone. 
The  changing  year  still  finds  thee  here, 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone. 
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When  Captain  Jackson  sees  his  plants 

In  bloom  a  few  times  more, 
Some  boys,  who  sport  our  altered  pants, 

Will  knock  at  Union's  door; 
And  when  the  Tutes  have  let  them  in, 

Old  Terrace,  thou  shalt  see 
Them  sitting  where  their  dads  have  sat, 

And  singing  over  thee. 

(Third  Chorus.) 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone. 
Thou  JoHy  old  seat  of  stone. 
To  thee  shall  be  our  legacy. 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone. 

And  when  we  all  shall  have  our  "dips" 

In  shining  sheets  of  tin. 
Let  no  one  with  irreverent  lips 

Against  thee  dare  to  sin. 
A  cobbler's  bench,  a  Congress  seat. 

May  rest  our  trotters  yet. 
But  thou.  Old  Terrace,  can't  be  beat 

By  any  we  shall  get. 

(Fourth  Chorus.) 
Thou  gay  old  seat  of  stone, 
Thou  dear  old  seat  of  stone, 
May  smoke  and  song  float  o'er  thee  Iong» 
Thou  grand  old  seat  of  stone. 

To  Homer  Greene,  of  the  class  of  76,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  written  another  of  Union's  favorite 
songs.  From  the  day  on  which  it  was  first  sung  it  has 
voiced  the  feelings  of  all  loyal  hearts,  and  has  lent  itself 
naturally  to  every  occasion  of  rejoicing: 

"ALMA  MATER." 

As  they  bound  the  laurel  on  the  victor's  brow. 

Sang  to  him  a  song  of  victory. 
So  with  greenest  laurels  we  will  crown  thee  now, 

Sing  a  song  of  victory  to  thee. 

(Chorus.) 
Union,  Union,  thine  the  song  we  sing, 
Union,  Union,  let  the  chorus  ring; 
Wake  the  slumb'ring  echoes,  shout  the  glad  refrain. 
Cheer  for  Alma  Mater  once  again. 

Thine  the  name  we  cherish,  thine  the  fame  we  bear, 
Thine  the  gray  old  walls  we  dearly  love. 
And  the  grateful  mem'ry  of  a  mother's  care. 
Time  shall  ne'er  from  loyal  hearts  remove. 

(Chorus) :     Union,  Union,  etc. 

May  the  wreath  of  glory  placed  upon  thy  brow 

By  the  hands  of  children  ever  true. 
May  the  song  of  gladness  that  we  sing  thee  now. 

Ever  in  the  coming  years  be  new. 

(Chorus):     Union,  Union,  etc. 
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The  last  song  which  we  print  is  last  only  in  chronolog- 
ical order.  Its  author,  Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin,  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  '83,  but  the  song  was  not  written 
until  1895.  It  met  with  immediate  favor,  and  took  its 
place  almost  at  once  among  the  songs  that  Union  men 
will  always  sing: 

"OLD  UNION  BESIDE  THE  MOHAWK  VALE." 

Come  now  to  the  campus,  all  true  sons  of  Union, 
With  one  accord  in  song  your  voices  raise; 

Proclaim  loud  their  glory,  those  walls  old  and  hoary, 
The  college  where  are  spent  such  happy  days. 

(Chorus.) 
Then  come.  Union's  sons, 
Ne'er  let  the  glad  chorus  fail,  chorus  fail, 

That  tells  in  proud  measure 

How  fondly  we  treasure 
Old  Union,  beside  the  Mohawk  vale. 

If  true  sons  are  jewels  a  mother  adorning. 
Resplendent  Alma  Mater's  brow  with  light; 

Her  children,  wide-scattered,  are  ev'rywhere  loyal 
To  Umion,  to  our  country  and  the  right. 

(Chorus) :     Then  come,  etc. 

Tis  there  that  are  nurtur'd  both  knowledge  and  honor 
To  strengthen  youth  for  life's  uncertain  ways; 

And  there  oft  in  mem'ry,  those  glad  days  recalling, 
We'll  turn  our  thoughts  to  sing  old  Union's  praise, — 

(Chorus) :     Then  come,  etc. 


CHARTER  OF  UNION   COLLEGE  WITH  ALL 

AMENDMENTS. 


By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York: 
WuEKEAS  Ahraliam  Oothout,  Gerrit  S.  Veeder,  Junior,  Abraham 
Woniple,  Abraham  Fonda,  Nicholas  Van  Patten,  Harmanus  Bradt, 
Nifliohis  Vander  Volgen,  Nicholas  Vcader,  iBaac  Vrooman,  Mi- 
chael Tymi«,  Jacol)  G.  Fonda,  Abraham  Van  Ingen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  other  pcTsons,  citizens  of  this  state,  as  well  resid- 
ing elsewhere  as  in  thi»  town  of  Schenectady,  have  applied,  and 
have  in  writing  madi*  known  to  us,  that  they,  the  said  applicants, 
were  minded  to  found  a  College  in  the  said  town;  and  have  also 
made  known  to  us  the  plan  on  wliich  and  the  funds  with  which,  it 
is  intendi'd  to  found  and  provide  for  the  said  College,  and  have 
pn)posed  to  us  the  twenty-four  persons  herein  after  named  for  the 
first  trustees  of  the  said  College,  and  have  signified  to  us  that  the 
name  of  the  said  College  shall  be  Uxio.v  College;  and  we  having 
approved  thereof,  and  it  appearing  to  us  that  the  funds  intended 
by  tlie  said  applicants,  for  the  use  of  the  said  College,  are  as  duly 
and  sufficiently  securcnl  and  vested  for  that  purpose,  as  is  requisite; 
and  that  tlie  founding  of  the  said  College  cannot  be  farther  com- 
pleted JK^fore  the  said  trustees  arc*  incoq)orated  :  Therefore,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  in  us  l)y  law,  we  have*  granted  and  declared,  and  by 
these  pr(»8ents  do  grant  and  declare,  that  a  College,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  and  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  shall  1)0  and  hereby  is  founded  and  established  in 
the  siiid  town ;  that  the  trustees  of  the  said  College  shall  always  be 
twenty-four  in  numJKT,  and  that  Robert  Yates,  Abraham  Yates, 
Junior,  Abraham  Tenbroeck,  Goldsbrow  Banyar,  John  V.  Henry, 
George  Merchant,  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  John  Glen,  Isaac 
Vrooman,  Joseph  C.  Yates,  James  Shuter,  Nicholas  Veeder, 
James  Gordon,  Beriah  Palmer,  Samuel  Smith,  Henry  Walton, 
AuKmi  Kodgers,  Aaron  Condict,  Jacobus  V.  C.  Romeyn,  James 
CV)chran,  John  Frey,  D.  Christopher  Pick,  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Jonas 
C(X',  shall  be  the  present  trustees;  and  that  the  said  trustees  and 
their  successors,  shall  be  a  Ixxly  corj>orate  and  politic,  by  the  name 
of  The  Trusters  of  Vnion  Cnllecje  hi  the  Town  of  Schenectady,  in 
the  Stair  of  Nrw-Yorl':  and  shall  have  perpetual  succession,*  and 
be  capaljle  to  sue  and  be  sued;  and  to  purchase,  take,  hold,  enjoy 
and  have  lands,  messuages,  tenements,  hereditaments  and  real  es- 
tate whatsoever,  in  fee  simple,  or  for  tenn  of  life,  or  lives,  or  years, 
or   in   any  other  manner  howsoever;   and,   also,   goods,  chattels. 
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books,  monies,  annuities,  and  all  other  things  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever:  Provided  alwaijs,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  real 
estate  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars  and  one  third  of  a  dollar,  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States;  and  also  to  appoint  the  president,  and  professors, 
and  tutors,  to  have  the  immediate  care  of  the  education  and  govern- 
ment of  the  students  who  «hall  he  sent  to  and  admitted  in  the  said 
College,  for  instruction  and  education,  according  to  such  ordi- 
.nances,  rules  and  orders  as  shall  ])e  made  bv  the  said  trustees:  And 
also,  to  appoint  a  treasurer  and  clerk,  and  all  other  needful  officers 
and  ministers,  and  ai^sign  to  them  their  respective  business  and 
duties;  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  ordinances,  rules 
•or  orders  for  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  lands  and 
other  real  estate,  and  of  the  chattels  and  monies  find  other  property 
at  any  time  held  or  possessed  by  them,  the  said  trustees,  for  the  use 
of  the  said  College;  and  for  the  more  orderly  and  conveniently  per- 
forming and  executing  the  trusts  and  authorities  hereby  granted 
and  committefl  to  them,  as  they,  the  said  trustees,  shall  deem  most 
fit  and  beneficial ;  and  also,  all  such  ordinances,  rules  and  orders, 
directing  and  appointing  what  books  shall  be  publicly  read  and 
taught  in  the  said  College,  and  for  the  better  government  of  the 
•^aid  College,  and  of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors,  and  Students 
•thereof,  as  they,  the  said  tnistecs,  think  best  for  the  general  good 
of  the  same:  Provided,  that  no  ordinance,  rule  or  order  to  be 
made  by  the  said  trustees,  nor  shall  the  appointment  of  a  presi- 
dent, or  of  any  professor  or  tutor  in  the  said  College,  nor  of  a  treas- 
urer or  clerk,  or  anv  other  officer  or  minister,  have  anv  force  or  val- 
idity,  unless  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  major  part  of  any 
thirteen  or  more  of  them,  the  said  trustees,  convened  and  met  to- 
gether: And  provided  further,  that  no  such  ordinance,  rule  or  or- 
der, shall  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  state  or  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  neither  shall  any  of  them  extc^nd  to  exclude  any  per- 
son of  any  religious  denomination  whatever,  from  equal  liberty  and 
advantage  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the  degrees,  liberties,  priv- 
ileges, benefits  or  immunities  of  the  said  College,  on  account  of  his 
particular  tenets  in  religion:  At/d  provided  also,  every  such  ordi- 
nance, rule  or  order,  whereby  the  punishments  of  expulsion,  suspen- 
sion, degradation  or  public  confession,  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  stu- 
dent, shall  be  put  in  execution  onlv  bv  such  major  part  of  any  thir- 
teen or  more  of  the  said  trustees:  That  the  president  of  the  said  Col- 
lege shall  hold  his  office  for  and  during  his  good  behaviour;  but 
that  all  professors  and  tutors,  and  every  treasurer  and  clerk,  and 
all  other  officers  and  ministers,  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  said  trustees:  That  there  shall  be 
two  meetings  of  the  said  trustees  in  the  said  town  in  every  year,  on 
such  days,  and  at  such  place,  as  the  said  trustees  shall,  by  ordi- 
nances to  be  by  them,  from  time  to  lime,  made  in  that  behalf,  ap- 
point, to  be  denominated  Stated  ^feeltrir/s:  and  until  thi^  said  trus- 
tees shall  have  made  an  ordinance  appointing  the  days  and  place 
for  such  stated  meetings,  the  same  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Tues- 
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day  in  May  and  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  September,  and  in  the  build- 
ing? hitherto  eaHed  the  Academy:  That  when  any  special  meeting 
of  the  waid  trustees  b(»  deemed  nc^eespary,  the  senior  trustee  then  re- 
siding in  the  said  town,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  the 
office,  shall,  on  application  for  that  purpose,  in  writing,  under  the 
hands  of  any  five,  or  more,  of  the  said  trustees,  appoint  a  time  for 
such  spwial  miH»ting,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  said  town^ 
and  caus(>  due  notice  thereof  to  be  given,  by  advertising  the  same 
in  one  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  printed  in  the  said  town, 
and  in  one  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  printed  in' the  city  of 
Albany,  at  least  twenty  days  before  such  meeting:  and  at  such  meet- 
ing, such  senior  trust(»e,  l)efore  entering  on  any  business,  shall  cer- 
tify such  notification  to  the  trustees  tlien  met:  that  whenever  the 
said  trustees  shall  be  met  together  at  any  meeting,  the  senior  trus- 
tee then  present,  shall  preside  at  such  meeting:  that  the  seniority 
intended  in  th(»sc  two  several  caso«,  shall  be  determined  according 
to  the  order  in  which  the  said  trustees  are  herein  named,  and  shall 
Ik*  hereafter  ehx'tcd :  that  the  said  trust(»es  may,  by  the  president  of 
the  said  College,  or  any  other  person  by  them  authorized  and  ap- 
poiutwl,  give  and  grant  any  such  degree  and  degrees  to  all  such 
pt*rsons,  by  them  thought  wortliy  thereof,  as  are  known  to,  and 
usually  granted  by,  any  university  or  college  in  Europe:  that  the 
said  trustei»s  shall  and  may  have  a  common  seal,  under  which  they 
shall  and  jnay  pa^s  all  grants,  diplomas  and  all  other  writings 
whatsoe'er,  requisite  or  convenient  to  pass  under  such  seal:  and 
which  seal  shall  Ih»  engraven  in  such  form,  and  with  such  devices 
and  inscription,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  trustees,  and 
to  alter  the  same  at  their  y)leasure ;  and  finally,  that  the  said  tms- 
tiK'A,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  shall  enjoy  all  the  corporate 
rights  and  ])rivileges  which  we  are  empowered  to  grant. 

In  testimony  whercH)f,  we  hav(*  caused  our  common  seal  to  be 
affixed  to  these  presents,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Februar}',  in 
the  nineteenth  vear  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
1795. 

GEO:  CLINTON,  Chancellor. 
De  Witt  Clintok,  Secretary. 


Extract  from  an  Act  for  the  Endowment  of  Union  College,  involv- 
ing a  ch/inge  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  trtistees. 

Passed  March  30,  1805. 
813.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  the  aforesaid 
lotteries  is  upon  the  express  condition  and  stipulation,  that  the  said 
trustees  of  Cnion  College,  shall  make  application,  under  their  com- 
mon seal,  to  the  Regents  of  the  I^niversity  of  this  State,  for  an 
auKMidnicnt  of  the  charter  of  said  College  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
number  of  trustees  to  twenty-one,  and  so  as  to  constitute  the  chan- 
cellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  secretary,  the  comp- 
troller, the  trt^asurer,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  this  state  respectively,  for  the  time  being,  ex-officio, ^trustees 
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of  said  college;  as  also  for  the  said  regents  to  fill  all  vacancies  of 
the  said  trusties,  from  time  to  time,  which  shall  take  place;  and 
the  said  regents  are  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  on 
such  application,  to  amend  the  character  of  said  College  according- 
ly, any  thing  contained  in  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  institute  an 
university  in  this  state,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned/^ 
notwithstanding.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  trustees  of 
said  College  to  be  produced  by  the  vacancies  which,  from  time  to 
time,  occur  by  resignation,  by  death,  by  removal  out  of  the  state 
or  otherwise,  which  vacancies  shall  not  be  filled  till  the  number  of 
trustees,  exclusive  of  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  other  officers  of  state  al)ove  mentioned,  shall  be  re- 
ducd  to  ten. — [Session  Laws,  1805 — Page  112.] 


AMENDED    CHARTER. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York,  to  all 

to  whom  these  presents  may  come — 
Send  Greeting: 

WiiEKEAs,  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  endowment  of  Union  College,''  passed  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March  last  past.  It  is  enacted  that  the  grant  of  certain  lotteries  in 
the  said  act  mentioned,  is  upon  the  express  condition  and  stipula- 
tion, that  the  trustees  of  Union  College  shall  make  application,  un- 
der their  common  seal,  to  the  Regents  of  the  T'niversity  of  this 
state,  for  an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  said  College,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  whole  number  of  trustees  to  twentv-one,  and  so  as  to 
constitute  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  sec- 
retar}',  the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney-general  and  the 
surveyor-general  of  this  state,  respectively  for  the  time  being,  ex- 
officio,  trustees  of  said  College;  as  also  for  the  said  Regents  to  fill 
all  vacancies  of  the  said  trustees  from  time  to  time,  which  shall  take 
place,  which  vacancies  shall  not  be  filled  until  the  number  of  the 
said  trustees,  exclusive  of  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  other  officers  of  state  above  mentioned,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  ten,  as  in  and  by  the  said  section  more  fully  and  at  large 
will  appear:  And  whereas  the  said  Regents  were  thereby  empow* 
ered  and  directed,  on  such  application,  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
said  College  accordingly,  any  thing  contained  in  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  institute  an  T^ni versify  in  this  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned,''  notwithstanding.  And  whereas  the  trus- 
tees of  the  said  Union  C^ollege,  have  made  application  to  us,  under 
their  common  seal,  by  an  instrument  bearing  date  the  sixteenth  day 
of  July  last  past,  for  an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  said  College, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  containc<l  in  the  said  recited  sec- 
tion of  the  said  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  endowment  of  Union 
College."  Now  know  ye.  That  we.  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  state  of  New-York,  have  and  hereby  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  vested  in  us  by  the  said  in  part  recited  act,  amend 
and  alter  the  charter  heretofore  granted  for  the  incorporation  of 
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the  said  Union  College,  so  as  that  the  whole  number  of  the  tmsteeB 
of  said  College  are  reduced  to  twenty-one,  and  so  as  that  the  chan- 
cellor, the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  secretary,  the  comp- 
troller, the  treasurer,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  this  state  r(»spi»ctively,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex-officio, 
.tnistws  of  said  College,  and  so  that  the  vacancies  which  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  occur  in  the  said  board  of  trustees,  by  resignation,  by 
death,  bv  removal  out  of  the  state,  or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  filled 
, until  the  number  of  the  said  trustei^s,  exclusive  of  the  chancellor, 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  other  officers  of  state 
al)ove  mentioned,  shall  be  reduc(»d  to  ten.  In  testimony  whereof, 
we  have  caused  our  st»al  to  be  hereto  affixed  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  T^ord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six. 

WitnefM,  Morgan  Ix^wis,  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

[l.  s.]  MORGAN  LEWIS. 


A  FURTHER  CIIAXGE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Extract  from  an  Act  to  amend  an  Art  entitled  *'  an  Act  relative  to 
the  citif  of  Schenectady/' — Passed  February  14,  1823. 

Whereas  by  the  existing  charter  of  I^nion  College,  the  chiwi- 
cellor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  attorney-general,  tlie 
secretar}',  the  comptroller,  the  surveyor-general,  and  the  treasurer, 
are  ex -officio,  tniste^^  thereof:  And  whereas,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, the  number  of  said  trustees  will  be  reduced:    Therefore, 

§4.  Be  it  enacted.  That  the  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  added  to  the  number  of  trustees,  ex-of- 
ficio, already  belonging  thereunto;  the  trustees  not  ex-officio,  to 
l>e  and  remain  the  same  in  number  as  they  at  present  exist  in  said 
'board:  and  vacancies  hereafter  occurring  therein,  to  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  vacancies  have  heretofore  been  filled:  Pro- 
ruled,  the  board  of  tnistees  of  said  college  shall  consent  thereunto, 
and  file  such  consent  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  state. — 
[Session  Laws,  1823— Page  31.] 


Changes  Necessitated  by  Revised  State  Consitution, 

By  the  constitution  of  184(5  the  number  of  ex-officio  trustees  of 
Union  College  was  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the  chancellor, 
the  su])reme  court  justices,  and  the  surveyor-general,  and  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  this  Consti- 
tutional Act  in  the  same  manner  as  other  vacancies  are  filled. 
T'^ndor  this  provision  the  total  number  of  trustees  continued  to  be 
twenty-oTic,  of  whom  six,  viz.,  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
s(H'rctary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general 
wore  f'j'-(f/firio  irustee^,  and  fifteen  were  permanent  or  life  trus- 
tees. TIktc  lias  been  no  subsequent  legislation  changing  this 
composition  of  the  Board,  with  the  exception  of  the  Act  of  June 
2.  1871,  which  immediatelv  follows. 
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AN  OKDINANCE. 

To  amend  the  Charier  of  Union  College, 

Passed  June  2,  1871. 
By  the  Regents  of  the  rniversiiy  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

An  application  having  been  made  to  tlie  said  Regents  by  the 
trustees  of  T'nion  College,  for  an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  the 
said  College,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  election  of  four  additional 
trustees  by  the  Alumni  of  said  College,  and  it  appearing  to  tho 
said  Regents  that  due  public  notice  of  the  said  application  has 
been  given,  as  required  by  the  ordinance  of  the  said  Regents  in 
that  behalf,  and  no  objection  thereto  having  been  presented: 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  known.  That  the  said  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versitv,  bv  virtue  of  the  authoritv  in  them  bv  law  vested,  do 
ordain,  determine  and  declare,  that  the  charter  of  Union  College 
be,  and  the  sanu*  is  hereby  amended,  as  follows,  subject,  however, 
to  the  power  of  the  said  Regents,  at  any  time  hereafter,  on  cause 
satisfactory  to  tlie  said  R«\trents,  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this 
ordinance: 

Sectiox  T.  On  the  day  prcneding  the  next  annual  commence- 
ment of  T'nion  College,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  an  election  shall 
be  held  in  the  chapel  of  Union  Colleg(\  to  choose  four  additional 
trustees  of  said  College,  which  trustees,  when  duly  chosen,  shall 
possess  the  sanu'  ])owers  and  ])erform  the  same  duties  as  the  other 
tnistees  of  said  College.  Such  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  and 
every  graduate  of  the  College  who  has  received,  or  may  be  en- 
titled to  receive,  his  blaster's  degree,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
such  election.  To  be  eligible  as  s\uh  additional  trustees,  the 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  at  least  ten  years' 
standing.  Immcdiatelv  after  the  ^dection,  the  trustees  so  to  be 
chosen  shall  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  ofTice  of  one  of  them 
shall  expire  witb  the  close  of  commencement  day  the  next  year 
after  an  election,  another  the  second,  another  the  third,  the  other 
the  fourth. 

Sp:ctiox  II.  On  the  day  .preceding  each  subsequent  commence- 
ment, an  election  shall  be  held  to  choose  one  trustee  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  person  whose  term  of  service  is  about  to  expire.  The 
person  so  chosen  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  all  the  provisions  of  the  fir>t  section  of  this  ordinance,  relat- 
ing to  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  eligibility  of  candidates, 
and  the  time,  jilace  and  manner  of  holding  the  election,  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  such  elections. 

Skcttox  IU.  The  trustees  of  the  College  shall  appoint  in- 
spectors of  all  such  elections,  and  may  ]U'cscribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  conducting  such  elections,  and  canvassing  the  votes 
and  declaring  the  result,  as  thev  mav  decern  proper.  They  shall 
also  provide  for  the  classification  of  the  trustees  to  be  elected,  in 
pursuance  of  the  first  scn-tion  of  this  ordinance. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  licgents  have  caused  their  common 
seal  to  be  hereunto  aflixed,  and  their  chancellor  and  secretary  to 
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Fubsoribo  tbeir  aanies,  this  Becond  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one 
tliousand  eight  hundred  and  aeventy-one. 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn% 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

S.    B.    WOOLWORTH^ 

Secretary. 


ALL    OTHER    IMPORTANT    LEGISLATION    AFFECTING 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

AN    ACT 

Uelatxve  to  the  Academy  in  the  Town  of  Schenectady. 

Passed  the  Gth  April,  1795. 

WnKREAS.^the  eorporation,  known  by  the  name  of  "The  tni^ 
ionA  of  the  academy  in  the  town  of  Schenectady,"  have  by  their 
j)etition  presented  to  the  legislature,  prayed  that  an  act  might 
i)e  passed,  authorizing  them  to  transfer  and  convey  in  legal  form, 
for  the  ust*  of  the  coUege  hereinafter  mentioned,  all  and  singular 
the  property,  real  and  ]K»rsonal,  belonging  to  them,  and  that  there- 
after the  said  corporation  may  cease:    Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  A.^semhly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same.  That  it  shall  l)e  lawful  for  the  said  corpora- 
tion to  grant,  convey,  and  assign  all  and  singular  the  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  real  estato,  and  all  and  singular  the 
monies,  sj)ecialties,  effects,  and  other  personal  estate,  held  and  pos- 
sessed by  them,  to  the  corporation  latelv  created,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  "  The  tnisttK?s  of  Union  College,  in  the  town  of 
S<*lienectady,  in  the  state*  of  New- York,''  and  their  successors  and 
assigns  for  ever,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  college;  and  from 
and  immediately  after  such  grant,  conveyance  and  assignment,  the 
said  corporation  first  above  named  shall  cease. — [Session  Laws, 
1795— Page  219.] 

AN  ACT 

For  the  Payment  of  certain   Officers  of  Government,  and  other 

contingent  Expenses. 

Passed  the  9th  of  April,  1795. 
§20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  shall,  out 
of  any  monies  in  the  treasury  not  appropriated,  and  not  arising 
from  thf*  interest  of  any  monies  loaned  by  this  state,  pay  unto  the 
trustees  of  T^nion  College,  in  the  town  of  Schenectady,  or  to  their 
ord(»r,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  as  a  free  and  volun- 
tary gift  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  state,  to  be  by  them  ap- 
plie<l  to  the  purchase  of  an  ap[)aratus  of  instruments  and  machines 
for  illustrating  lec-tures  in  astronomy,  geography,  and  natural 
])hi]osoi)liy ;  and  the  residue,  if  any.  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  such  books  for  the  use  of  the  said  college,  as  the  trustees  may 
think  proper. — [Session  J^aws,  1795 — Page  257.] 
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AN  ACT 

For  the  Payment  of  certain  Officers  of  Government,  and  other 

contingen t  Expenses. 

Passed  11th  April,  1796. 
§28.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  of  this 
state  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
monies  in  the  treasun'  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  trustees 
of  Union  College,  or  to  their  order,  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  expended  by  them  in  erecting  such  buildings  as  in 
their  opinion  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  said  college,  for 
which  the  said  trustees  shall  account  with  the  auditor  of  this  state. 
—[Session  Laws,  1796— Page  340.] 


AX    ACT 

Respecting  Union  College,  and  for  the  Purposes  thereui  mentioned. 

Passed  30th  March,  1797. 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Netv-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembhf,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
trustees  of  Union  College,  in  the  town  of  Schenectady  and  state 
of  New- York,  or  the  major  part  of  any  thirteen  or  more  of  the 
said  trustees,  to  make  ordinances,  rules,  or  orders,  authorizing  the 
fa<?ulty  of  the  said  collegia  to  inflict  on  any  student  thereof,  the 
punishment  of  degradation  and  suspension.  Provided^  That  the 
sentence  of  the  faculty  shall  in  evcrv  case  be  submitted  to  the  said 
trust-ees  at  their  next  meeting  after  the  passing  of  such  sentence, 
for  their  approl)ation  or  rejection. 

§2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  trustees  shall 
have  the  power  to  pass  ordinances  authorising  any  number  of  the 
said  tnistws,  at  the  days  appointed  for  stated  or  special  meetings, 
when  a  sufficient  numlM^r  do  not  attend  for  forming  a  quorum,  to 
adjourn  from  day  to  day  until  a  quorum  shall  be  obtained. 

§3.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  treasurer  shall  annu- 
ally for  two  years,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  legislature, 
pay  to  the  said  trnstces,  or  their  order,  out  of  any  monies  not 
otherwise  ai)propriated,  sevt'u  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  sueh  additional  ])rofessors  in  the  said  college, 
as  the  said  trustees  shall  appoint. 

§4.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  treasurer  of  this  state 
shall  annually  on  the  first  Tuesdjiv  of  Jul  v.  in  everv  vear  hereafter, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  ])ay  to  the  trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  the  sum  of  five  hundre<l  dollars,  to  be  appropriat- 
ed by  the  said  trustei's  to  the  preservation  of  the  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum in  the  said  (^ollege,  and  for  procuring  additional  articles 
thereto,  and  for  making  such  allowance  as  they  shall  judge  proper 
to  the  professor  of  Anatomv  in  said  college,  for  his  services  in  the 
care  and  charge  of  such  Muscnim. —  [Session  Laws,  1797. — Page 
449.] 
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AN   ACT 

To  augment  the  Futids  of  the  Trusters  of  Union  College  in  the 

Town  of  Schenectady. 

Passed  7th  Alarch,  1800. 

§1.  Be  it  enarted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  l)e,  and  the  same  is  hereby  given  to  the  trustees  of  Union 
College,  in  the  town  of  Sehenectady.  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  college  edifice  which  the  said  trustees  have  raised  in  the  said 
town,  and  of  establishing  an  ad(K]uate  and  permanent  fund  for  the 
support  of  such  professorships  as  an'  or  niav  be  instituted  in  the 
siiid  college. 

^2,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  tnistei'S  to  borrow  the  said  sum  of  monev  on  the  credit  of 

ft' 

this  state,  at  an  interest  not  excwding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  that  the  legislature  will,  within  ten  years,  make  provision  for 
the  repayment  of  the  money  so  to  be  borrowed,  together  with  the 
interest  that  shall  have  accrued  thereon. 

§3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  trustees,  on  or  l)efore  the  first  dav  of  Julv  next,  to  make  their 
election,  by  writing,  undc^r  their  common  seal,  of  ten  of  the  lots 
reserved  for  promoting  literature  in  this  state  in  and  by  the  act, 
entitled  *^  An  act  to  appropriate  the  lands  set  apart  to  tbe  use  of 
the  troops  of  the  line  of  this  state  lately  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Unitcnl  States,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,"  passed 
twenty-eighth  February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  and  to  file  such  election  in  the  office  of  the  secretarv  of  this 
state.  And  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land 
office  to  direct  letters  pat(»nt  to  be  prepared  and  granted  to  the 
said  trustees,  and  their  successors,  for  the  lots  of  land  so  to  be 
electcnl.  Provided  however,  That  the  monies  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  hereby  granted,  in  case  they  shall  be  sold,  shall 
l)e  invested  in  public  or  bank  stock,  or  put  out  on  interest  on  real 
security,  and  the  revenue  thereof  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  ap- 
])ropriated  to  the  support  of  the  president  and  professors  of  the 
said  colk^ge. —  [Session  T^aws,  1800 — Page  21.] 


AN   ACT 

To  amend  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  augment  the  Funds  of  the 
Trustees  of  Union  College,  in  the  Town  of  Schenectady. 

Passed  24th  March,  1801. 
§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resrntrd  iu  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  treasurer  of  this  state 
shall,  annually,  ])ay  to  the  said  trustees  the  interest  on  any  monies 
which  they  may  borrow  on  the  credit  of  this  state,  pursuant  to  the 
authoritv  eiven   them  bv  the  act  herebv  amended. 

^  •  ft 

§2.     And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Albany  to  loan  the  monies 
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aforesaid  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  college,  at  an  annual  interest 
of  seven  per  cent,  any  thing  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  said  bank  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. — • 
[Session  Laws,  1801 — Page  75.] 


AN    ACT 

For  the  Fayment  of  ccrlaiu  Officers  of  Government,  and  for  other 

Furposes. 

Passed  8th  April,  1801. 
§33.  And  be  H  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  law^ful  for 
the  regents  of  the  university  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  trustees  of 
Union  and  Columbia  Colleges,  and  their  successors,  all  the  lands 
which  are  now  vestcKl  in  the  regents,  situate  at  Crown-Point,  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Lake  George,  in  such  proportions  as  the  regents  shall 
deem  just  and  reasonable,  for  the  use  of  the  said  colleges  respec- 
tively.— [Session  Laws,  1801 — Page  225.] 


AX    ACT 

To  amend  the  Act,  entitled  ''An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of 

Literature, 

Passed  April  3d,  1802. 

WiiEHEAS  it  appears  from  a  report  of  the  surveyor-general,  that 
a  grant  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Washington 
adjoining  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  to  the  regents  of  the 
university,  in  and  by  the  act,  entitled  "  An  Jict  for  the  further  en- 
couragement of  literature,''  interferes  with  the  bounds  of  lands 
previously  granted ;  and  the  regents  having  prayed  for  a  grant  of 
other  lands  adjoining  the  same,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  enable 
them  the  more  effectually  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
ol  those  lands  was  intended:    Therefore, 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Feople  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  said  regents  of  the 
university,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  vested 
wnth  the  seisin  and  possession  of  tlie  lands  hereafter  described, 
belonging  to  the  peo])le  of  this  state;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  tract 
of  land  in  the  county  of  Washington,  adjoining  the  south  end  of 
Lake  George,  beginning  on  the  east  shore  of  the  said  lake,  where 
the  westerly  bounds  of  a  tract  of  two  thousand  acres  granted  by 
letters  patent  to  William  Houghton  strikes  the  same,  and  running 
thence  along  the  said  Houghton's  tract  southerly  and  westerly  to 
the  northwest  corner  thereof,  then  with  a  straight  line  to  the  most 
westerly  corner  of  a  tract  of  two  hundrt^d  acres  granted  by  letters 
patent  to  John  Jones,  tluMi  along  the  southerly  bounds  thereof  to 
Lake-George,  and  then  along  the  same  southerly,  easterly  and 
northerly,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres  of  land:  and  the  former 
grant- to  the  said  regents,  so  far  as  the  same  included  lands  not 
herein  described,  shall  be  void.  . 
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82.  And  be  if.  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
paid  regents  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  and 
Union  Colleges,  and  their  successors,  the  lands  above  deecribed, 
together  with  the  lands  at  Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point  already 
vesttKl  in  the  said  rt»gents,  in  such  proportions,  as  they  shall  deem 
just  and  reasonable,  for  the  use  of  the  said  colleges  respectively. — 
Session  Laws,  1S02— Page  165.] 


AN  ACT 

To  incorporate  the  stockholders  of  the  Schenectady  Water  Works 

Company, 

Passed  April  7th,  1804. 
g2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  stock  of  the  said  cc«n- 
pany  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  consist  of  one 
thousand  shares  of  ten  dollars  each;  and  that  the  mayor,  alder- 
men and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Schenectady  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  subscril>e  and  have  five  hundre<l  of  such  shares  or  any  lesser 
number;  and  the  trustees  of  Union  College  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
subscribe  and  have  fiftv  of  such  shares  or  anv  lesser  number,  which 
sul)8cription  shall  be  taken  in  preferenc*e  to  all  others. — [Laws  of 
1S04— Chapter  72.] 


AN    ACT 
For  the  Endowment  of  Union  College, 

Passed  March  30,  1805. 

WiiKitEAS  the  trustees  of  Union  College,  have,  by  their  petition 
presented  to  the  legislature,  represented  that  a  plan  of  education 
and  government  has  l)een  lately  adopted  in  the  said  college  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  originally  intended,  and  which  in  its  con- 
sequences affords  the  most  flattering  prospect  of  extensive  and  per- 
manent usefulness;  that  such  plan  will  unavoidably  require  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  an  increased  number  of  pro- 
fessors, but  that  the  present  funds  of  the  said  college  are  wholly 
inadequate.  And  whereas  it  api>cars  to  the  legislature  that  by  a 
liberal  endowment  of  seminaries  of  learning,  science  and  litera- 
ture, the  surest  basis  of  the  liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
])W)ple  will  be  promoted:  Therefore, 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rejh 
resented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  there  shall  be  raised,  oy 
four  sncei*ssive  lotteries,  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars:  that 
is  to  say,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  each  lottery,  with 
an  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  on  such  sum  for  the  expenses  accru- 
ing thereon. 

§2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ITiat  Charles  D.  Cooper,  (Jeorge 
Merchant  and  Benjamin  De  Witt,  of  the  county  of  Albany,  Peter 
A.  Schenck,  of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  and  Stephen 
Thorn,  of  the  county  of  Washin^on,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor 
of  them,  shall  be  and  thoy  are  hereby  appointed  managers  of  the 
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said  lotteries,  and  as  such,  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  such  schemoi^,  and  to  manage  the  said  lotteries  in 
such  manner  as  to  them,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  may  appear 
proper,  and  may  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  the  tickets  in  any  part  of 
this  state. 

§3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  of  the  said  managers 
shall,  before  he  takes  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  said 
lotteries,  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  peo[)le  of  this  state,  with  such 
sureties  as  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
approve  of,  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  him  by 
this  act,  and  for  rendering  a  just  and  tnie  account  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  drawing  of 
edch  of  the  said  lotteries. 

§4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  of  the  said  managers 
shall,  as  often  as  he  shall  receive  live  hundred  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  tickets,  deposit  the  same  in  one  or  other  of  the  banks  estab- 
lished in  this  state  for  safe  keeping;  and  no  part  of  the  money,  so 
deposited,  shall  be  drawn  out,  except  by  a  check  for  that  purpose, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  said  managers,  for  the  payment  of  prizes 
previously  drawn  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  lotteries,  and  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  this  act. 

§5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  said  managers  to  commence  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in  either  of 
the  said  lotteries  until  the  drawing  of  the  last  lottery  authorized 
by  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  making  provision  for  improving  Hud- 
son's river,  below  the  city  of  Albany,  and  for  other  purposes,'' 
passed  the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
four,  shall  have  commenced :  Provided,  the  commencement  of  the 
drawing  of  the  said  lottery  is  not  delayc^l  after  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundre<l  and  nine,  and  that 
the  said  lotteries  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  respectively  be  drawn, 
without  delav,  in  the  citv  of  Albanv  or  Xew-York,  after  the  sale 
of  the  tickets. 

§6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  managers  aforesaid, 
after  the  drawing  of  each  of  the  said  lotteries,  shall  forthwith  pay 
to  the  trustees  of  T^nion  Colh^ge  aforesaid,  the  net  amount  or 
avails  thereof,  after  deducting  tlierefrom  the  reasonable  ex})ense8 
for  drawing  and  conducting  the  Siinie,  the  account  whereof  to  be 
audited  and  allowed  by  the  comptroller  of  this  state. 

§7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  trustees,  to  apply  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  said  monies,  so  bv  them  to  be  received, 
towards  the  erection  of  such  additional  edifices,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  student.s  in  the  said  colU\ge,  as  they  shall  deem 
proper. 

§8;  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  trustees  shall  and 
they  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  cause  the  sum  of  thirtv- 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  same  shall  be 
received,  to  be  placed  at  interest  on  approved  landed  securitv,  or  to 
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be  invested  in  public  stock,  in  such  manner  as  they,  the  said  trus- 
tei?.s,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  person  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  this  state,  for  the  time  being,  or 
tlie  chancellor  of  this  state,  for  the  time  l)eing,  to  be  signified  in 
writing,  under  tiieir  hands,  shall  think  fit,  so  as  that  the  interest 
thereof  shall  be  ])ayable  annually. 

gJ>.  And  be  it  further  eiuutedy  That  the  annual  income  which 
shall  accrue  from  the  said  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  shall 
for  ever  hereafter  be  applied  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  such  j)rofessorships  as  are  or  may  be  instituted  in  the  said  col- 
lege; and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  or  their 
succt»ssors,  at  any  time,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  lessen  the  said  prin- 
cipal sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  to  appropriate  the 
sann^  or  any  part  thereof  to  or  for  any  use  or  purpose  whatsoever; 
and  the  said  trustees  shall  annually  exhibit  to  the  legislature  a 
just,  true  and  circumstantial  account  of  Uieir  proceedings," in  rela- 
tion to  the  disposition  and  application  of  the  interest  that  shall 
accrue  from  the  said  principal  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  how  the  said  principal  sum  is  invested,  or  to  whom,  and  on 
what  security  placed  at  interest. 

§10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  trustees  shall^ 
and  they  are  hereby  rwjuired  to  cause  the  rc^sidue  of  the  monies 
arising  from  said  lotteries,  to  be  vested  in  the  same  manner  as 
aforesiiid,  on  the  same  conditions  and  under  the  same  restrictions;  ,- 
one  half  of  the  avails  of  which  to  l)e  laid  out  by  the  trustees  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  for  ever  a  classical  librar}',  from  which 
librarv  all  the  students  in  th(»  seminary  shall  be  furnished  with 
the  books  which  »hey  are  recjuired  to  study,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  the  ))oard  of  trustt^s  shall  prescribe,  {)aying  for  the  use 
of  the  same  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  quarter. 

Sll.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  indigent  students,  who 
shall  mak(*  it  ap})ear  to  the  faculty  of  the  college,  that  they  are 
embarrassed  for  want  of  ])ecuniary  resources,  shall,  during  good 
behaviour,  be  furnished,  frei*  of  expense,  with  the  books  necessary 
for  pursuing  their  education. 

^\2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  remaining  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  residue  above  mentioned,  shall  be  for  ever  appro- 
priated towards  dt^fraying  the  ex])enses  of  such  indigent  scholars 
as  may  be,  fnmi  time  to  time,  pursuing  their  education  in  said 
seminar  v. 

gl3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  grant  of  the  afore- 
said lotteries  is  u])()n  the  express  condition  and  stipulation,  that 
the  said  trustees  of  Tnion  College,  shall  make  application,  under 
their  coninion  seal,  to  the  regents  of  the  university  of  this  stat«,  for 
an  aniendiiicnt  of  the  charter  of  said  college,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
wliole  niunher  of  tnistin^s  ix)  twenty-one,  and  so  as  to  constitute  the 
cliaiicellor,  tlie  justices  t>f  the  supreme  court,  the  secretary,  the 
coniptrollcr,  tlie  treasurer,  the  attorney-general,  and  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  til  is  state  respeetively,  for  the  time  being,  ex-offieio,  trus- 
tee:; of  said  college^;  as  also  for  the  said  regents  to  fill  all  vacancies 
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of  the  said  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  whicli  shall  take  plaee;  and 
the  said  regents  are  herehv  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  on 
such  application,  to  amend  the  charter  of  said  college  accordingly, 
any  thing  containeil  in  tlie  act,  entitled  ^'  An  act  to  institute  an 
university  in  this  state,  and  for  otlier  purposes  therein  mentioned," 
notwithstanding.  The  rcnluction  of  the  number  of  the  trustees  of 
said  college  to  be  produced  l)y  the  vacancies  which,  from  time  to 
time,  occur  by  resignation,  by  death,  by  removal  out  of  tlie  state 
or  otherwise,  which  vacancies  shall  not  be  filled  till  the  number 
of  trustees,  exclusive  of  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  other  oflicers  of  the  state  above  mentioned,  shall  be 
reduced  to  ten. —  [Session  Laws,  1805 — Pag(»  110.] 


AN   ACT 

For  the  Payment  of  ccrfain  Officrrs  of  (forermnent,  and  for  other 

Purposes. 

l^assed  April  7,  180G. 
§21.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  com])troller  is  hereby 
authorized  and  recpiired  to  borrow  on  tht?  credit  of  this  state,  from 
the  bank  of  Xew-York,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
loan  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  Tnicm  College,  at  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum;  which  said  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, together  with  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  this  state  by  the  managers  of  the  lotteries  appointed  by 
the  act,  entitled  '"  An  act  for  the  endowment  of  T^nion  College,'' 
out  of  the  first  avails  of  the  lotteries  to  Ix*  drawn  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  act ;  an<l  as  a  further  security,  the  said  corporation  shall 
cause  a  bond  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  this  state,  under  their  com- 
mon seal,  for  the  monev  so  as  aforesaid  loaned. — [Session  Laws, 
180G— Page  G30.] 


AK   ACT 

Supplementarfj  to  the  Act,  entitled  ''An  Act  tnakintj  Provision 
for  improrinfj  Hudson's  Jlirrr,  Ijeloir  the  City  of  Albany,  and  for 
other  Purposes/' 

Passed  April  7,  1807. 
§2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  managers  of  the  four 
lotteries,  for  raising  the  sum  of  eiglity  tliousand  dollars,  by  virtue 
of  the  act,  entitled  '*  An  act  for  the  (Midowment  of  I'niim  Col- 
lege,''  be  authorized  and  rcfjuired  to  raise  by  eacli  of  the  said  lot- 
teries, the  a<l(litional  sum  of  iive  thousand  dollars,  and  the  neces- 
sary charges;  and  that  the  said  manngcrs  pay  out  of  the  avails  of 
the  sai<l  lotteries  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  twenty  thousaixl 
dollars  to  reimburse  the  slate,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars al)Ove  dircH'ted,  for  completing  the  said  ])uhlie  building  in  the 
city  of  Albany:  Provided  ahrays.  That  rlx*  appro])riation  in  this 
act  contained,  is  uj)on  this  express  condition,  that  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  AH-any  shall  enter  into  a  l)ond  to  the  ])eople  of  this 
state,  in  the  [)enal  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollar^,  to  Ihj  taken  by 
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and  (lei)osited  with  the  comptroller,  with  the  following  condition, 
to  wit :  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  legislature  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  dispose  of  their  interest  in  the  said  house,  and  the  said 
eorjM>ration  shall  not  elect  to  purchase  it,  that  then  the  said  house 
and  lot  shall  Ik?  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  shall  Ix^  applie<l  to  reimburse  the  state,  and  the  said  corpora- 
tion and  the  county  of  Albany,  for  the  advances  of  money  now  and 
hert»tofore  made  for  the  erection  of  the  said  house,  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  state,  the  said  corporation  and  the  said  county  of  Al- 
bany, in  proportion  to  such  advances. 

§3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  commissioners 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  present  to  tlie  legislature  an  account  of 
all  the  expenditures  of  any  monies  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may 
be  expended  on  said  building. — [Ijaws  of  1807 — Chapter  177.] 

AX    ACT 

Respecting  Union  College. 

Passed  April  1,  1808. 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  entice  the  students  of  Union  College,  or  of  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  the  same,  into  the  vice  of  gaming^  by 
keeping  within  the  first  and  second  wards  of  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady any  billiard  table,  or  other  instrument  or  device  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gaming;  and  that  if  any  person  shall  keep  any  billiard 
table,  or  other  instrument  or  device  for  gaming  within  the  afore- 
said first  and  swond  wards  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  or  shall 
eniio(»  or  pennit  any  student  of  Union  College,  or  of  the  grammar 
school  belonging  to  the  Siime,  to  game  or  play  at  the  said  billiard 
table,  or  other  instrument  or  device  aforesaid,  or  shall  entice  or  per- 
mit them  or  any  of  them  to  enter  the  place  where  the  same  is  kept, 
ever}'  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  (^verv  such  offence,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in 
any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  the  one  moiety  to  the  use  of 
the  peoi)le  of  this  state,  and  the  other  to  the  benefit  of  such  person 
as  shall  [irosecute  therefor. 

^2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
slierifT  of  the  county,  together  with  the  constables  of  the  said  city 
of  Scheiioctady,  to  attend  the  annual  commencement,  and  the  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  the  said  Union  College,  to  preserve  peace  and 
good  order,  and  prevent  any  unlawful  assemblage  and  tumult  about 
tlie  same. — [Sessions  Laws,  1808 — Page  310.] 


AX   ACT 

Direclimj  the  Payment  of  a  sum  of  Money  borrowed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Union  College  on  the  Credit  of  the  State  from  the  Bank 
of  Allan  I/,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  March  16,  1810. 
§1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
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resented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  treasurer,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  to 
the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Albany,  out 
of  any  monies  in  the  treasury,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
borrowed  of  them  on  the  credit  of  the  state  bv  the  trustees  of 
I^nion  College,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  augment  the  funds  of  the  trustet^s  of  Union  College,  in  the  town 
of  »Schenectady,''  passed  the  seventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the  act  amending  the  same,  passed 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one,  and  which  sum  the  legislature,  in  and  by  the  said 
first  mentioned  act  engaged  within  ten  years  to  make  provision 
to  pay. 

^2.  And  he  if  further  enacted,  That  the  comptroller  be  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  apj)lication  shall  be  made  to  him  by 
the  president  and  directors  of  any  bank  for  the  payment  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  sum  previouslv  borrowed  on  behalf  of  the 
state  from  such  bank,  to  borrow  on  behalf  of  the  stfite  from  any 
other  bank  in  which  the  state  holds  stock,  a  sum  sufficient  to  make 
such  payment,  and  to  make  the  same  accordingly. — [Session  Laws, 
1810— Page  14.] 


AT^   ACT 

Authorizing  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  to  invest  the  Monies 

heretofore  granted  to  them  by  this  State,  in  the  capital  Stock 

of  the  Mohawk  Bank, 

Passed  February  22,  1811. 

Whereas  the  legislature  by  laws  heretofore  passed  have  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  indigent  students,  as  well  as  for  the 
establishment  of  a  classical  library  and  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
fessors in  Union  College:   Therefore. 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  F^wple  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep^ 
resented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  trustees  of  said  college  t-o  subscribe  the  monies,  arising 
from  grants  heretofore  made  to  them,  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Mohawk  Bank,  provided  the  consent  of  the  directors  of  said  bank 
can  be  obtained ;  in  which  case  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  bank 
shall  be  and  hereby  is  increased  to  the  amount  in  value  of  the 
shares  so  subscribed  by  the  trustees  of  Union  College. 

§2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  provided  the  directors  of 
the  said  Mohawk  Bank  shall  allow  the  said  trustees  of  T^nion  Col- 
lege to  subscribe  to  the  ca])ital  stock  of  the  Mohawk  Bank  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  and  the  said  trnstecs  of  Union  College  shall  have  a 
certificate  thereof  under  their  common  seal,  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  secretars'  of  this  sta,te.  tlien  and  in  that  case  the  corporation 
of  the  said  Mohawk  Bank,  and  all  and  singular  the  privileges 
thereunto  beloncrinir,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect, 
until  the  first  dav  of  ^Fav,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty,  any  thing  in  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
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iiKorponitf  tlu'  Moliawk  Bank,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady/'  passed 
March  l.'Jtli,  ISOl,  to  tlic  contniry  notwithstanding. 

.:<;5.  .1//^/  he  ft  furthrr  rnactrd.  That  the  trustiK's  of  Union  Col- 
Icj^c,  after  the  f(>rr<jrt>in^  conditions  of  this  act  shall  have  been 
complied  witli,  may  appoint  one  of  their  own  hoard  a  director  of 
the  said  Moliawk  Bank,  for  tlie  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  or  until  a  successor  shall  be  appointed,  which 
dinvtor  so  aj)pointed,  must  be  a  stockholder  in  the  said  Mohawk 
Bank :  and  tlial  tlie  trustet's  of  I'nion  College  shall  have  no  right  to 
vote  for  anv  other  tlireetor  or  tlireclors  of  the  said  Mohawk  Bank, 
on  anv  shares  hehl  in  tlie  st(K-k  of  the  said  bank  bv  virtue  of  this 
act. —  [Session  Laws,  ISll — Page  1(»7.] 


AX    AC^T 

To  provide  for  the  punctual  Paytncnt  of  the  Pn'z'^s  in  Union  Col- 

U'ije  Lottery  Sumher  Two, 

Passed  March  29,  ISll. 

SI.  He  if  ennrted  hij  tJir  People  of  the  State  of  Xew-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  'Huit  in  ease  the  promissory 
notes  of  Naplitali  .hi(hih,  endor^ed  bv  William  L.  Koso  and  bv 
John  Reid,  deposited  for  eolh»etion  by  the  managi»rs  of  Union  Col- 
lege lottery  nund)er  two.  in  the  Maidiattan  bank  on  the  account  of 
tlu'  said  lottery,  and  also  the  n(»te  of  Judah  and  Fiazarus,  deposited 
in  the  said  bank,  shall  remain  un])aid  when  they  severally  become 
due,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to  borrow  from  any  of 
the  banks  in  this  state  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  necessarv  for 
the  pavment  of  the  ])rizes  that  mav  be  drawn  in  said  lotterv  bv  the 
managers  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to 
take  all  legal  and  proper  measures  to  eause  the  said  notes,  or  such 
amount  of  the  same  as  may  be  practicabl(»,  to  be  collected  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  this  state,  to  be  a])j)lied  to  the  payment  of  the 
sums  that  may  liave  bcM^n  hormwcMl  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  case  the 
whole  amount  of  the  said  notes  can  not  be  collected  from  the  said 
Xaphtali  Judah,  William  L.  Rose,  John  Reid  and  Judah  and  Laza- 
rus, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  tlie  lotteries  now  au- 
thorized by  law,  to  raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  comptroller, 
such  additional  sums  bv  each  or  anv  of  the  said  lotteries  as  shall 
be  re(|uired  for  the  ])ayment  of  the  sums  that  may  have  been  bor- 
vowcmI  by  virtue  of  tliis  act,  together  with  the  interest  thereon;  and 
tile  conipt roller  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the 
treisurer  for  the  several  ])uri)oses  specified  in  this  act:  Provided, 
Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  authorize  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  a])plication  or  T>ayment  of  any  money  directed  to  be 
raised  hy  lotteiy  in  or  by  any  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  in 
the  order  (d*  time  in  whicli  sueh  money  was  directed  to  be  paid. 

S*i.  .1//^/  hr  if  fiirfhrr  marled,  That  the  comptroller  is  hereby 
authorized  to  compound  and  settle  with  any  or  all  of  the  said 
])ersons  indel)te(l  as  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  conceive 
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most  bonefieial  for  the  interests  of  the  state:  Provided  always, 
That  neither  the  assumption  of  tlie  said  notes  and  securities  on 
behalf  of  this  state  in  manner  aforesaid,  nor  anything  required  by 
this  aet  to  be  done  by  the  eomptroller,  shall  be  eonstrucnl  or  deemed 
to  release  or  exonerate  the  managers  of  said  lottery,  or  their  sure- 
ties, or  any  or  either  of  them,  from  any  liability  to  the  people  of 
this  state  for  or  on  account  of  anv  misconduct  or  omission  of  duty 
(if  any)  in  said  managers,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  in  the  sale  of 
tickets,  or  in  the  execution  of  any  (>f  the  duties  enjoined  on  them 
1)y  law  in  regard  to  said  lottery:  And  provided  also.  That  the 
comptroller  shall  not  assume  or  receive  said  notes  and  securities  on 
behalf  of  tliis  stat(^  until  the  said  managers  respectively  to  whom 
said  notes  and  securities  were  si'verally  given  and  made  payable 
shall  have  expressed  in  writing  his  or  their  consent  that  the  said 
notes  and  securities  be  assumcKl  and  rweived  on  the  part  of  this 
state,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  this  act. — [Laws 
of   1811— Chapter  83.] 


A^    ACT 

Extending  the  Time,  and  confinuing  in  force  for  a  limited  period, 

certain   Banking   Incorporations  in    this   State,   and   for   other 

purposes. 

Passed  April  2,  1813. 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  hg  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assemhlg.  That  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act 
.  to  incorporate  the  stockholders  of  the  Merchant's  Bank  in  the  city 
of  New- York,''  and  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
stockholders  of  the  Xew-York  State  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes/' 
shall  be  and  hen'by  are  respectively  extended  and  continued  in  force 
until  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirtv-two. 

^2.  Provided  always,  and  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  and  recpiired  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  each 
of  the  said  banks,  six  hundred  shares,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
this  state,  for  the  use  of  the  connnon  school  fund,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  said  fuiul ;  and  that  the  treasurer  of  T^nion  College  shall 
and  may  subscribe  for  the  us(»  of  the  said  College,  four  hundred 
shares  to  the  cay)ital  stock  of  each  of  the  said  banks,  and  the  capital 
stock  of  (^ach  of  the  said  banks  are  hereby  accordingly  increased 
one  thousaiul  shares ;  and  tliat  the  treasurer  of  Hamilton  College 
shall  and  may  subscribe  for  the  use  of  the  said  college,  four  hun- 
dred shar(\^  to  the  capital  stock  of  each  of  the  said  banks,  and  the 
capital  stxx'k  of  each  of  the  said  banks  is  hereby  increased 
accordingly:  Provided  always.  That  the  trustees  of  the  said  col- 
leges shall  not  vote  u[)on  the  said  shares  so  to  be  subscribed:  Pro^ 
vided  always.  That  on  the  shares  so  to  be  subscribed  shall  be  paid 
into  the  said  bank  a  simi  not  exceeding  the  amount  paid  by  the 
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fonner  stockliohlers,  and  in  like  manner  from  time  to  time  as  calls 
may  be  made  by  the  dinn^tors  of  said  bank. 

5J3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  loans  to  be  made  by 
any  of  tlie  bank<  within  this  stale,  other  than  to  the  people  of 
this  state,  for  i)eiicKls  exec^cnling  six  months,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  demand  and  rt^ceive  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum 
jKT  annum. 

J54.  And  be  it  further  eruirted.  That  the  respective  acts  incor- 
porating the  Bank  of  New- York,  the  Bank  of  Albany,  the  Bank 
of  Columbia,  the  Fanner's  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Hudson,  and 
the  several  acts  ecmtinuing  and  extending  the  same,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  be  and  luTeby  are  extended  and  continued  in  force  un- 
til the  first  Tuc^sday  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dr(»<l  and  thirty -two. 

§5.  Provided  always  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall 
and  mav  Im*  lawful  for  the  eom])t roller  of  this  state,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  recpiired  to  subseril)e  the  sum  of  fifti^n  thousand 
dolhirs  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  New- York,  and  the  sum 
of  fiv(?  thousand  dolhirs  to  the  capitjil  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Albany, 
in  the  name  of  th(»  ]K»ople  of  this  state,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  common  school  fund ;  and  also 
that  the  treasurer  of  Tnion  College^  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  tnis- 
t(vs  of  said  colics:**,  be  and  he  is  hert»bv  authorized  to  subscribe  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
New- York,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  capital 
sto(»k  of  the  Bank  of  Albanv,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
th(»  capitiil  stock  of  the  Farmer's  Bank,  and  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Hudson ;  and  also 
that  the  treaiiurt*r  of  IFamilton  College,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
trust(H»s  of  the  said  college,  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  sub- 
scribe the  sum  of  fi  ftwn  thouand  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  New- York,  and  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Albany,  five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  capital  st^K-k  of  the  Farmers  Bank,  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  and  five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Hudson ;  and  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  said  banks  is  herebv  respectivelv  increased  to  an 
amount  equal  to  ihe  sums  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  subscribed 
on  })ehalf  of  Ihe  piH>ple  of  this  state,  and  the  trustees  of  Union 
College  and  the  treasurer  of  Hamilton  College:  Provided  always. 
That  the  trustees  of  T'nion  College  and  the  trustees  of  Hamilton 
College  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  for  directors  upon  the  shares 
to  1)0  subscrilxMl  for  the  us(»  of  the  said  colleges. 

S<).  .1//'/  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  College,  with  the  consent  of  the  directors  of 
tlie  banks  mentioned  in  this  act,  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  each  of  the  said  banks  io  the  extent  hereby  authorized  and  grant- 
e<l  to  the  trustees  of  T'nion  College,  and  in  case  such  subscription 
shall  be  made,  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  where  it  is  made  shall 
be  increased  to  the  amount  of  such  subscription:  Provided  always. 
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That  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  directors  on  such  subscriptions. — [Sessions  Laws,  1813 — Page 
104.] 


AX   ACT 

Relative  to  Union  College  Lottery. 

Passed  April  5,  1813. 

§1.  Be  if  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Asseinhlj/,  Tliat  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  present  managers  of  Union  College  lottery  to  make  use  of 
the  surplus  monies  in  their  hands  (being  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
tickets  signed  by  them  in  tlie  first  class  of  Union  College  lottery 
number  four)  towards  the  payment  of  prize  tickets  signed  by 
Stephen  Thorn,  since  deceastKl,  and  which  may  still  remain  unpaid, 
in  Union  College  lottery  number  three,  and  the  first  class  of  num- 
ber four,  and  that  tliey  render  an  account  to  the  comptroller  within 
six  months  of  the  amount  of  priz<-s  so  paid  l)y  them. 

§2.  And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  attorney-general  and 
the  comptroller  be  and  they  are  hen'by  authorised  to  settle  and  ad- 
just the  accounts  of  Stephen  Thorn,  deceai^ed,  with  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives, relating  to  lottery  number  thrcH.%  and  the  first  class  of 
number  four,  and  to  apply  the  monies  received  from  them  to  the 
repayment  of  the  sums  so  expended  by  the  managers  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  prizes  siirned  bv  Stephen  Thorn. — [Laws  of 
1813— Chapter  128.] 


AN  ACT 

Relating  to  the  different  colleges  within  the  State. 

Passed  April  9,  1813. 

§10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  trustees  of  T^nion  College,  in  the  City  of  Schenectady, 
and  the  mavor,  aldermen  and  commonaltv  of  the  said  citv,  relative 
to  the  purchase  or  exchange  of  certain  real  estate  lying  within 
the  bounds  of  the  said  citv  be  and  the  same  is  herebv  confirmed 
and  declared  valid  in  law,  tx)  every  intent  and  purpose  therein  ex- 
pressed and  declared,  any  law  to  the  r-ontrary  notwithstanding. 

§11.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  heretofore  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  col- 
lege out  of  the  avails  of  cerbiin  lotteries,  shall  be  and  remain  at 
interest,  payable  annually  on  ap])roved  landed  security,  or  shall  be 
invested  in  public  stock  in  such  manner  as  the  trustees  of  the  said 
college  from  time  to  time,  by  and  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of 
the  person  administering  the  government  of  this  state  or  the  chan- 
cellor thereof,  shall  direct  and  prescribe ;  and  the  annual  income  of 
such  shall  forever  hereafter  be  solely  and  exclusively  applied  for 
the  support  of  such  professorships  as  are  or  may  be  instituted  in 
the  said  college;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  truS' 
tees  or  their  successors  at  anv  time  hereafter  to  lessen  the  said 
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principal  sum  of  thirty  fivi*  tlioiisand  dollars  or  to  appropriate 
the  srtiiio,  or  any  })art  t]H»rer)f.  to  or  for  any  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever and  the  said  trust»H»s  shall  annually  exhibit  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  just,  true  and  ein-unistantial  account  of  their  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  dis]>osition  and  application  of  the  interest  that 
shall  accrue  from  th<'  said  principal  sum  of  thirty  five  thousand 
dollars  and  how  the  said  principal  sum  of  thirty  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  how  th*^  wiid  j)nncipal  sum  is  invested  or  to  whom  and 
on  what  S4»curity  ]>lactMl  at  interest . 

S12.  Ami  he  it  ftirfh^r  enarted.  That  thirtv  five  thousand  dol- 
lars  also'paid,  or  tt)  iM»  paid,  to  the  trustees  out  of  the  avails  of  cer- 
tain lolteri(»5«,  shall  he  applied  towards  the  erection  of  such  addi- 
tional edifices  for  tlu*  accommodation  of  the  students  in  the  said 
coll(»ge,  as  they  shall  deem  proper:  and  t(^n  thousand  dollars  also 
paid,  or  to  he  paid  the  said  trustcH^,  out  of  the  avails  of  certain  lot- 
terit*  shall  he  invested  or  put  out  at  intcT*^st,  in  the  manner  de- 
dannl  in  the  pn'cedini;  s(»ction,  one  half  of  the  income  whereof  to 
'k*  laid  out  by  the  said  trust(»(»s  in  (establishing  and  maintaining  for 
^ver  a  classical  librarv,  from  which  librarv  all  the  students  in  the 
stMuinarv  shall  be  furnished  with  the  Imoks  which  thev  are  re- 
(piired  to  study,  subjcn-t  to  surh  n^gulations  as  the  board  of  trus- 
t(M's  shall  prescribed,  paving  for  the  use  of  the  same  one  dollar  and 
fifty  events  ])er  (piarter;  and  further,  all  indigent  students  who  shall 
mal^»  it  ap]K^ar  to  the  faculty  of  the  college  that  they  are  embar- 
rasscnl  for  want  of  ]XK-uniar\'  n^sources,  shall  during  good  be- 
havior, be  furnished,  free  of  expense,  with  the  books  necessary  for 
pursuing  their  educaticm :  And  further.  The  remaining  half  of  the 
income  of  the  said  t(Mi  thousand  dollars  shall  forever  be  appropri- 
ated towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  indigent  scholars,  as 
may  be,  from  time  to  time,  pursuing  their  education  in  said  sem- 
inarv. 

§13.  And  he  it  furthtr  enacted.  That  the  number  of  trustees 
of  said  college  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  in  number,  and  of  that 
number  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  supreme  court,  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  comj)troller,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney-general  and 
the  surveyor-general  for  tlu*  tinu*  being  shall  respectively  be  ex- 
officio  trustws  of  said  college:  And  further,  The  regents  of  the 
university  are  authorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  of  the  said  trustees, 
from  time  to  time  to  take  place,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  the  present  trust(^es  from  holding  and  enjoying  their  said 
trust. 

§14.  .1;///  he  it  further  rnartrd.  That  the  grants  of  funds  and 
lands  lien^tofore  made  to  the  said  college  by  the  people  of  this 
stati'  he  and  lierehy  is  confirmed,  but  all  the  fonner  responsibilities 
and  enpijrcnients  of  the  said  college  to  the  ptK)ple  of  this  state,  by 
reason  of  any  monies  borrowed  or  advanced,  shall  be  and  remain 
in  like  manner  as  if  tbis  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sir».  And  he  if  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  p(Tson  to  entice  the  students  of  Union  College  or  of  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  the  same,  into  the  vice  of  gaming  by  keep- 
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ing  with  in  the  (irst  and  second  ^va^(l^i  of  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
any  hilliard  table  or  otlier  instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of 
gaming;  and  tliat  if  any  [)ers(m  shall  keep  any  ])illiard  table  or 
other  instrument  or  device  for  gaming  within  the  first  and  second 
wards  of  the  city  of  SeheniH-tady,  or  sh:ill  entice  or  pennit  any  stu* 
dent  of  T^nion  ToUege  or  of  the  grammar  school  belonging  to  the 
same,  to  ganu^  or  play  at  the  said  billiard  table  or  other  instrument 
or  device  aforesaid,  or  shall  entice  or  permit  them  or  any  of  them 
to  enter  the  plac:  where  th(»  same  is  kept,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  hventv-live  dollars  for  everv  such  offence, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court  having  cognizance 
thereof,  the  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  this  state  and 
the  other  to  the  Iv  nefit  of  such  person  as  shall  prosecute  therefor. 

§10.  .1//y/  be  it  furihor  rnactrd,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  sherilF  of  the  county,  together  with  the  constabk^  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  to  attend  the  annual  commencement  and  public  ex- 
hibitions of  the  i-aid  Tnion  College  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order,  and  prevent  anv  unlawful  assemblage  and  tumult  about  the 
same.— [T.aws  of   1813— Chapter  82— Pages  208-2(19.] 


AX    ACT 

JuHiitntiiuj  (I    Lidtcrij   for   the   promotion  of  Literature,  and  for 

other  pnr/toses. 

Passed  April  13,  1814. 

WiTEiiKAs  well  regulati'd  semiiuiries  of  learning  are  of  immense 
importance  to  evi'ry  country,  an<1  tend  especially,  by  the  diffusion 
of  science  and  the  promotion  of  morals,  to  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  libei'ties  of  a  five  state:  1'herefore, 

SI.  He  it  enacte'J  by  the  PropJc  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Sefi'ffe  and  AssembUi,  That  there  shall  be  raised  by 
lotterv,  in  .successive  clas^(»s,  a  sum  ecjual  in  amount  to  the  several 
appropriations  made  by  this  act,  together  with  the  simple  interest 
accruing  thereon,  till  tlie  same  shall  be  raised  and  paid  by  the  manr 
agers  apjjointcd  to  su[)erintend  the  siime:  Provided,  however.  That 
this  provision  for  the  |)ayment  of  interest  shall  not  extend  to  in- 
terest which  nuiy  accrue  on  either  of  the  ])rovisions  contained  in 
this  act  for  more  than  six  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  same. 

s^2.  And  be  it  further  enaried.  That  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  ap[>ro])riate(l,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  avails  of  the  said  lottery 
in  manner  afore-jiid,  townrds  the  coni])letion  of  the  edifices  already 
comnu^ncM'd  l)y  the  trustees  of  I'nion  (V)llege.  and  for  the  erection 
of  such  other  edifices  as  mav  i)y  them  l)e  deemed  requisite. 
-  5^3.  And  be  if  further  enacted.  That  tliirty  thousand  dollars 
be  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  for  tlu»  ])urpose  of  ])aying  a.  debt  al- 
readv  contracted  bv  the  said  tru^tees. 

i;4.  A  fid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  twenty  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  as  aforesaid,  for  tlu^  purj)ose  of  increasing  the  li- 
brarv,  and  also  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  said  institution. 
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§5.  Atifl  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
(lollans  Ik*  appropriated  to  aiiginont  the  small  charity  fund  here- 
tofore ^ranteil  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  the  same  to  be 
invi»st(»<l  by  the  trustees  of  Union  College,  and  the  avails  thereof 
to  rt^main  for  ev(T  saen'd  to  the  relief  of  indigent  students,  while 
pn)secuting  their  studies  in  t^aid  institution. 

^i}.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  right,  title  and  in- 
tert»st  of  the  p(»o]>le  of  this  state  in  and  to  all  that  certain  piece 
or  parcel  of  land,  with  the  appurtenanc^es,  situate  in  the  ninth 
wanl  of  the  citv  of  New- York,  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Botan- 
ie  (ianl(»n,  and  lately  conveyt^l  to  the  p(H>ple  of  this  state  by  David 
Hosaek,  with  the  a])purtenances,  he  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted 
to  and  vest(Hl  in  the  trustiH^s  of  Cohiinbia  College,  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  their  successors  and  assigns,  but  this  grant  is  made 
uj)on  the  express  condition  that  the  colU^ge  establishment  shall 
be  removcil  to  the  said  tract  of  land  hereby  granted,  or  to  lands 
adjacent  then*to,  within  twelve  years  from  this  time;  and  if  the 
said  establishment  shall  not  be  so  n^noved  within  the  time  above 
limit(Ml,  then  and  fn>m  thenc<.»forth,  this  grant  shall  cease  and 
l)e  void,  and  tin*  preinis(»s  luTi^by  granted  shall  thereupon  revert 
to  the  .people  of  this  state. 

vJT.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  shall,  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  transmit  to  the  trust(M»s  of  each  of  the  other  colleges 
in  this  state,  a  list  of  the*  different  kinds  of  plants,  flowers  and 
shrubs  in  said  ganlt*n :  and  within  one  year  thereafter,  the  said 
trustc»es  of  Columbia  (V)llege.  shall  deliver  at  the  said  garden,  if 
n^quired,  at  least  one  healthy  exotic  flower,  shrub  or  plant  of  each 
kind,  of  which  tlu^y  shall  have  more  than  one  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication, together  with  the  jar  or  vessel  containing  the  same,  to 
the  trustees  of  each  of  the  oth(»r  colleges  of  this  state,  who  shall 
apply  then'for. 

§8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  Hamilton  College,  to  be  by  them 
appli(Ml  as  the  interest  of  said  college  may  require. 

§9.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  four  thousand  dollars 
be  a])})ropriated  to  the  minister  and  tnistees  of  the  Asbury  African 
church,  in  th(^  city  of  New- York,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  discharge  a  debt  contracted  in  the  purchase  of  their  church,  and 
to  establish  a  schc>ol  under  their  direction. 

§10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  transmit  to  the  New- York  historical  soci- 
ety, a  set  of  the  revised  laws,  and  also  of  the  journals  of  the  pres* 
ent  and  future  scissions  of  the  legislature;  and  that  the  said  soci- 
ety may,  by  their  agent  or  agents,  have  access,  at  all  reasonable 
tinH»s,  to  the  secretary's  office,  and  the  other  public  offices  of  this 
stat<',  and  rnav  cause  such  documcMits  or  records  to  be  copied  with- 
out paying  ollicc^  fees,  as  they  may  judge  proper  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  said  institution. 
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§11.  And  he  it  further  enacied^  That  the  right  reserved  to  this 
state,  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Utica,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  transfoired  to  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur* 
geons  of  the  western  district,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  such  way  and  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  shall  by  them  be  deemed  most  beneficial  to  the  interest 
of  the  said  collesje:  Provided.  That  on  the  said  shares  so  to  be 
subscribed,  shall  be  paid  into  the  said  bank  a  sum  not  exceeding 
the  amount  paid  by  the  former  stockholders,  and  in  like  manner, 
from  time  to  time,  as  calls  may  be  made  by  the  directors  of  the 
said  bank:  And  provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  principal 
of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  said  shares,  shall  be 
appropriated  towards  the  ])ayment  of  the  salaries  of  any  of  the 
professors  or  tutors  of  the  said  college. 

§12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  thirty  thousand  dollars 
be  appropriated  as  aforesai(T;  to  the  crollege  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  city  of  Xew-York,  for  the  endowment  of  said  col- 
lege. 

§13.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  it  shall  lx»  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  of  said  colleges,  to  account  annually  to  the  regents 
of  the  university,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  herein  appro- 
priated for  the  u^e  of  said  colleges,  and  that  said  regents  report 
the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  legislature. 

§14.  Atid  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  person  administer- 
ing the  government  of  this  stat^,  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  appoint  four  managers,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  form 
such  plan  for  the  said  lottery  as  may  appear  expedient,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  tickets  and  to  superintend  the  drawing  of  the  same. 

§15.  Aiid  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  managers  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  hold  their  appointment  subjwt  to  the  future 
pleasure  of  the  legislature,  and  that  they  shall  have  the  powers 
and  be  sul)ject  to  the  regulations,  restrictions  and  directions  con- 
tained in  the  act,  entitled  '^\n  act  relative  to  the  nuinagers  of  lot- 
teries," passed  April  13,  1813. 

§10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  no  ticket  in  any  class 
of  this  lotten',  shall  be  oifered  for  sale  till  the  lotteries  hereto- 
fore granted  by  the  legislature  of  this  state  shall  be  drawn. 

§17.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  two  classes  of  this  lot- 
tery, as  well  as  of  the  lotteries  heretofore  granted,  may  be  drawn 
in  each  anrl  everv  vear,  until  the  whole  be  completed. — [Session 
Laws,  1814— Page  142.] 


AX  ACT 

For  the  Payment  of  certain  Officers  of  Government,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Passed  April  15,  1814. 
§34.     And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act.  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  residing  or 
being  in  the  first  or  second  wards  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  ex- 
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cept  tlu*  sU^ward  of  rniou  College,  or  sneh  other  person  as  the 
trustees  thercM>f  may  autliorize,  knowingly,  to  furnish  for  com- 
pensation, any  student  or  students  thenM)f,  with  any  wine  or 
spiritous  liquon*,  of  any  sort,  nor  to  furnish  for  them  a  room  or 
festival  entertainment,  or  to  allow  them  to  attend  the  same  by 
whomsoever  furnisluMl. 

§35.  And  be  it  furihrr  enncied,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  theatrical  exhibitions,  or  for  any  puppet-8ho\i%  wire-dance, 
feats  of  hors€»mansliip,  or  any  such  like  idle  shows  of  any  sort,  tx) 
be  performed  or  exhibited  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  nor  shall 
it  be  lawful  for  ii  ny  owner  or  oecuf)ant  of  any  house,  or  out-house, 
or  yard,  to  furnish  accomodation  therefor,  and  for  each  and  every 
offense  against  either  of  the  pr(»visions  of  this  and  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act,  the  pi»rson  or  i>ersons  so  offending  shall  for- 
feit the  sum  of  twentv-five  dollai-s,  with  costs,  to  he  recovered  in 
an  action  of  d(*l)t,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  the  one 
moiety  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Schenecta<ly,  and  the 
other  to  the  benefit  of  the  person  prosecuting  therefor. 

And  whereas,  hv  the  act,  entitled  '^\n  act  for  the  endowment  of 
I'^nion  ColU»ge,"  i)assed  in  the  year  1805,  the  number  of  the  trus- 
tees then»of  was  rt»duced  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-one:  There- 
fore, 

§3(>.  Be  it  further  enated,  That  the  number  of  trustees  requi- 
site for  forming  a  quonim  for  the  transaction  of  business,  be  re- 
duccnl  from  fourttvn  to  eleven,  and  for  adjournment  from  day  to 
dav,  from  seven  to  f\\i\ 

§52.  And  he  it  further  ennrte.d,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law* 
ful  for  the  trustees  of  Union  College  to  subscribe^  a  sum  equal  in 
amount  to  the  charitv  funds  belonging  to  said  institution,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  the  capit^il  stock  t)f  any  bank  or  banks  in  this 
state,  the  consent  of  the  directors  thereof  being  obtained  for  such 
subscription :  Provided  always,  That  no  right  of  voting  on  any 
stock  subscribed  bv  virtue  of  this  arrt,  shall  be  conveved  to  the 
said  tnistees  of  their  assigns;  and  the  capital  stock  of  any  bank 
consenting  to  such  subscription,  on  filing  the  same  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  this  state,  shall  \h}  increased  to  the  amount  so 
subscribed:  And  provided  further,  That  no  larger  sum  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  be  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  one 
bank. — [Session  Laws,  1H14— -Pages  255  and  258.] 


AX  ACT 

To  cfirri/  into  effect  sundrj/  Resolutions  of  the  Lrgislature,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Passed  October  24,  1814. 
§3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  ])rovisions  of  the  act, 
entitled  ''An  aot  to  authorize  the  raising  of  tro<3ps  for  the  defense 
of  tliis  state/'  shall  not  be  so  const  rued  as  to  extend  to  any  stu- 
dent or  students  from  another  state,  who  shall  be  prosecuting 
their  studies  in  either  of  the  colleges  of  this  state. 
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§4.  And  he  it  fuHlicr  enacted.  That  all  students  from  this 
state,  belonging  to  any  college  within  this  state,  who  are  liable 
to  be  enrolled  by  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  last  mentioned 
aet,  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  resjx'etive  beats  where  their  usual  res- 
idence may  bC;  and  not  in  the  beat  where  the  college  of  which 
thev  are  members  is  established,  unless  their  own  residence  is  also 
within  the  same  beat. —  [Session  Laws,  1814 — Page  27.] 


AX  ACT 

Ta  amend  the  act  entitled  'Wn  act  concerning  tlie  Inspection  of 

Sole  Leather/'  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  April  18,  1815. 
§5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  cjotuity  of  Schenectady,  on  complaint 
being  made  to  him  of  any  })erson  or  persons  offending  against 
either  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  thirty- fourth,  or  in  the 
thirty-fifth  sections  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  payment 
of  certain  officers  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
April  15th,  1814,  to  issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  such  person 
or  persons,  and  on  their  being  convicted  thereof,  by  one  or  more 
credible  witnesses,  to  line  such  person  or  persons,  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  case  the  same  is  not  paid, 
to  issue  an  execution  directed  to  any  constai-ble  of  the  said  countv, 

ft  ft.'  -' 

whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  the  same  in  the  manner  specified 
in  the  act,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  value 
of  twenty-five  dollars,"  j)assed  April  5,  1813,  and  when  collected 
to  pay  the  same  to  the  tnasurer  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pcn^r  therwf. —  [Session  Laws,"  1815 — Page  278.] 


AX  ACT 

(■oncern imj  Loileries. 

Passed  April  10,  1818. 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  bij  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-Yorh, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  managers  appointed  un(h»r  the  act  instituting  a  lottery  for 
the  promotion  of  literature,  aiid  for  other  ])ur])oses,  pas^^ed  April 
13th,  1814,  to  commence  the  sale  of  tickets  immediately  after 
the  di-awing  of  the  fifth  class  of  tlu*  medical  science  lotter}'  shall 
have  been  completed,  and  that  if  the  avails  of  the  fifth  class  of  the 
medical  science  lottery  shall  not  be  equal  to  the  payment  of  all 
the  monies  directed  by  law  to  be  raised  in  that  particular  lot- 
tery, the  dt'ficicncv  shall  bc^  transferred  to  tlie  lottery  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  and  paid  or  reimbursed  out  of  the  first  monies 
arisinc:  therefrom. 

§2.  And  be  it  farther  rnfutrd,  That  if  any  balance  shall  re- 
main of  the  avails  of  the  said  fifth  class  of  the  medical  science 
lotteiy,   after  paying  or  reimbursing  all   the  grants  directed   by 


j^  rxiox  rxi\T:R.siTT 

law  Uf  1^  raii^l  in  that  particular  lottery-,  the  balaric^  ?•:'  rrciAJi.- 
irj;f  •\ih\\  U-  tmnj^f^rrff^  to  tfif  Jotter)"  for  tbt:  i*rr-E>.<:>z.  :f  lii- 
#'ratur»',  an^J  applied  arYY>rding  to  the  prr»v;^ioi:«  of  'ht  ?JL=*e- 

J'i.  .In//  /y^  it  further  fiMried,  That  it  ?ba]l  r-r  ibe  -i^rr  :f  "±»r 
rnafia^er^  of  th^*  Krtter\'  for  the  proin<^»tion  rif  liifrraiiir*:.  ^o  FLt- 
in  it  the  plan  of  •-aeh  ©uet^ewiive  claw-  thereof  to  the  tt'Ci-tri-lI-a'  ■:' 
thi*  i4ate,  for  hii*  apprr^liation.  and  the  c^jmptmilier  =Lall  '5fe*:«r- 
niine  the  amount  Ut  lie  raij^e^i  hv  each  dase.  and  the  re^r^:c:xe 
tifno  of  drawin>r  the  Minie. 

jl,  ^In^  hi'  il  further  enarird.  That  it  *hall  be  ibe  eii-re* 
duty  of  the  managers  of  lotteri<>  a  I  really  apf¥>int*rii  or  bere^frer 
to  Uf  apfKiintf^K  under  any  law  of  this  »tate.  to  coll«-t  pnx'fs  of 
the  infrar-tion  of  the  law  of  thi*?  folate  in  rt-speet  to  pnvaie  !'X- 
terien,  in  HMfH-r-t  to  the  sale  of  ticket?  in  the  lotteries  of  other  states. 
and  in  reffM-et  to  the  inf^u ranee  of  lottery*  tickets,  and  the  5*id 
managers  nhall  prr>t«efrute  and  bring  to  juirtiee  all  persons  offend- 
ing in  the  pnfniiMftt. 

^Tf,  And  hf.  it  further  enacted.  That  the  person  administering 
the  government  of  this  Ktate,  i-hall  be  and  he  is  hereby  vested  with 
authority  to  remove  fn>m  office  any  manager  or  managers  of  any 
lotUfry,  and  to  apfKiint  others  in  his  or  their  stead,  whenever  in 
bin  opinion  the  public  grxnl  nhall  nnjuire  such  removal  and  ap- 
[Kjintment. 

§fi.  And  be  it  further  enat'ted.  That  it  nhall  be  the  duty  of  the 
managern  of  the  lotterj'  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  after  six 
yearn  nhall  liave  expircfd  from  the  time  of  the  [mssing  of  the  act 
instituting  the  same,  in  the  HubiHX|uent  ela<ffies,  in  such  manner 
and  profKirtionH  an  the  comptroller  shall  deem  proper,  to  raise 
the  additional  sum  that  may  Ik*  re^juisite  for  complying  with  the 
provisioiiK  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  punctual  paj-ment  of  prizes 
drawn   in   I'nion  College  lottery'  numl>er  two:     Provided  always, 

^7.  And  he  il  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
taiiKMl  sliall  Ix*  hold  or  construed  to  increase  the  sum  or  sums  of 
inoncv  hen'tofon^  grantcnl  and  authorized  to  be  raised  bv  the  act 
(Mitilled  "All  act  to  institute  a  lottery  for  the  promotion  of  liter* 
atiin\'*  passed  April  H>,  1814.— [Sessions  l.aws,  1818 — Page  124.] 


AN  ACT 

liohd'imj  to  Billiard  Tables,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  April  17,  1818. 
s<l.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
ri'inrsntU'd  in  Senate  and  Asscmbli/,  That  the  provisions  con- 
lainod  in  the  thirtv-fourth  and  thirtv-fifth  sections  of  the  act  en- 
titled  **Aii  act  for  the  payment  of  certain  officers  of  government, 
and  for  other  ])uq)osos,"  passed  April  loth,  1814;  and  also  the 
provisions  in  the  lifth  and  sixth  swtions  of  the  act,  entitled  **An 
act  U>  amend  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  the  inspection 
of  sole  leatluT,  and  for  other  purposes,"*'  passed  April  18th,  1815; 
and  also  the  jirovisions  of  the  fifteenth  section  of  an  act  relating 
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to  the  different  colleges  within  this  state,  passed  April  1st,  1808, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the  third  and  fourth 
wards  of  the  city  of  Schenectady. 

§2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  senior  trustee  of  Schenectady  academy,  by  giving 
notice  to  all  the  other  trustees,  to  convene  the  same;  and  the 
trustees  so  convened,  shall  be  a  board  competent  for  the  election 
of  members  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation  or  removal  of  any  former  trustees, 
and  that  the  charter  of  the  said  academy  be  revived,  any  nonuser 
notwithstanding. — [Session  Laws,  1818 — Page   171.] 


AN  ACT 

Authorizing  the  President,  Directors  ind  Company  of  the  Banks 
therein  mentioned,  to  return  to  the  Stockholders  of  said  Banks, 
part  of  the  Capital  Stock  paid  in  by  them. 

Passed  April  4,  1820. 
§3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  president  and  dirwtors  to  pay  unto  tlie  treasurer  of  this  state 
and  to  the  trustees  of  IJnion  (■ollege,  if  the  comptroller  of  said 
state  and  the  said  trustees  shall  deem  it  advisable  and  proper,  such 
further  sum  of  the  said  stock,  as  the  siiid  president  and  directors 
shall  deem  expedient. — [Session  Laws,   1820 — Page  125.] 


AN  ACT 

To  limit  the  coniinuance  of  Lotteries. 

Passed  April  5,  1822. 

Whereas  the  public  institutions  to  which  grants  were  made 
originally,  in  the  lottery  instituted  April  13th,  1814,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  have  already  suffered  materially  by  delay  in 
drawing  the  same:  And  whereas,  it  is  believed,  that  said  lottery 
might  be  managed  with  greater  economy  and  less  hazard,  by  the 
institutions  interested  in  its  success,  tliau  it  has  hitherto  been,  or 
can  hereafter  be,  bv  the  state:  And  whereas,  all  that  could  be 
thus  saved,  by  greater  economy  in  the  management  of  said  lotter\% 
would  go  to  diminish  the  loss  of  said  institutions:  And  where- 
as, by  such  an  arrangement,  the  state  would  be  relieved  from  the 
hazard  of  future  losses:     Therefore, 

§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembhi,  That  it  shall  and  mav  be  law- 
ful  for  said  institutions  to  assume  conjointly,  or  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  assume  the  supervit^ion  and  direction  of  said 
lottery,  and  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  such  and  so  many  man- 
agers thereof,  and  other  agents,  for  the  conducting  the  same,  as 
to  them  may  seem  proper:  and  the  said  managers  and  agents,  or 
any  of  them,  from  time  to  time  to  remove  at  their  pleasure,  and 
others  in  their  stead  to  appoint,  and  to  make  such  contracts  in 
relation  to  the  said  lottery,  and  to  take  such  security  for  the  ful- 
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fillnient  of  such  contracts,  as  to  them  shall  from  time  to  time 
socin  proper  and  reasonable,  and  to  direct  the  times  and  manner 
of  drawing  the  said  lottery,  and  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  each 
chiss  therof,  and  to  adopt  such  schemes  as  may  be  proper  in  re- 
lation thereto,  and  to  receive  the  avails  and  hazard  the  losses,  and 
be  ri^ponsil)le  for  the  payment  of  the  prizes  of  said  lottery  for  a 
limited  time,  in  lieu  of  and  as  an  equivalent  for,  the  several  spe- 
cific grants  to  them  theriMU  made:  Provided^  they  will  accept 
thei\M)f  for  any  limited  time,  less  tlum  the  time  in  which  the  state 
can  raise  and  pay  said  grants,  at  the  rate  monies  have  hitherto 
been  raisiKl  and  paid,  or  can  in  the  judgment  of  the  comptroller, 
be  calculated,  with  safety  to  the  state,  to  be  hereafter  raised  and 
paid ;  which  time  shall  be  determined  by  that  officer  from  the 
facts  and  information  in  his  possession,  and  a  certificate  thereof 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  state  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  this  act. 

§2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  said  institutions 
shall  liave  severally  accepted  in  writing  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  act,  in  lieu  of.  and  as  an  equivalent  for,  the  grants 
to  them  severally  made  in  said  lottery,  and  shall  each  of  them 
have*  filed  such  acceptance  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this 
state,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  assume  the  management 
thereof:  Provided  however.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from 
the  time  such  acceptana^  is  filwl,  the  state  shall  be  absolved  from 
all  responsibility  to  provide  for  any  loss  or  losses  that  may  occur 
on  anv  future  class  or  class(»8  of  said  lotterv,  and  also  from  all 
obligation  to  pay  any  ])rize  ticket  or  prize  tickets  drawn  therein, 
out  of  any  monies  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  state. 

S$3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  act  relative  to  lotteries,  passed  April  13th,  1819,  from  the 
ninth  to  the  thirtv-first  sections  thereof  inclusive,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  lottery'  managers  or  agents  of  said 
institutions,  appointed  under  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  said  in- 
stitutions shall  deem  it  ex|x*dient  to  adopt  and  apply  the  same. 

§4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  before  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  manager  or  agent,  acting  under  the  authority  of  said  in- 
stitutions, to  offer  the  tickets  of  any  class  of  said  lottery  for  sale, 
h(^  shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  amount  now  required  of  lottery 
managers,  with  the  people  of  this  state,  with  sureties  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  comptmller,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  payment 
of  all  prize  tickets  by  him  signed,  when  duly  presented;  and  in 
(•as(^  of  failure  or  refusal,  the  comptroller  shall,  oa  proof  being 
made  to  him  thereof,  deliver  such  bond  to  the  attorney-general  for 
collection  ;  and  on  rwovery.  shall  pay  from  the  avails  thereof  said 
prize  ti(*k(4s,  if  presented  within  the  time  limited  by  law. 

And  Witkijeas  the  object  of  this  act  is  not  to  increase  the  grants 
made  to  the  said  institutions,  but  to  contract  with  them  for  as- 
suTuing  tlie  res])onsibility  and  running  the  hazard,  and  taking  the 
nianagcMHcnt  of  the  literature  lottery,  and  thus  to  place  them  in 
a  situation  to  save  in  all  future  classes  of  said  lottery,  by  more 
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prudent  contracts,  and  more  careful  management,  whatever  can 
be  saved  out  of  that  indefinite  amount  that  is  liable,  on  the  present 
plan  of  conducting  said  lottery,  to  be  raised  and  absorbed  by  the 
recurrence  of  losses  and  the  payment  of  managers:     Therefore, 

§5.  And  be  it  evacted,  That  the  annual  average  amount  of  tick- 
ets, according  to  their  scheme  price,  in  all  lotteries  hereafter  to  be 
drawn  under  this  act,  during  the  term  of  years  fixed  by  the  comp- 
troller, shall  not  exceed  the  annual  average  amount  of  tickets,  ac- 
cording to  their  scheme  price,  in  the  lotteries  already  drawn  within 
this  state,  during  the  ^\i}  years  immediately  preceding  the  first 
dav  of  Januarv,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentv-two, 
which  amount  of  tickets  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  comptroller, 
and  a  certificate  thereof  iile<l  in  the  othce  of  the  secretary  of  this 
state;  and  said  institutions  shall  furnish  the  comptroller  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  amount  of  tickets,  at  their  scheme  price,  in  all 
classes  hereafter  to  b(»  drawn,  that  the  same  mav  be  also  filed  in 
the  ofiice  of  tlie  secretarv  of  this  state;  and  so  soon  as  the  whole 
amount  of  tickets,  at  their  scheme  price,  authorized  by  this  act, 
shall  have  been  sold  and  drawn,  the  authority  herein  granted  to 
said  institutions  shall  cease,  though  the  time  fixed  by  the  comptrol- 
ler, in  his  certificate,  may  not  have  e\pire<l. 

§6.  And  he  if  further  enacted.  That  said  institutions  shall  ap- 
ply the  avails  of  said  lottery,  (after  deducting  the  expense  of  man- 
aging the  same,)  pro  rata,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal act,  in  which  said  grants  were  made,  and  make  report  there- 
of, annualiv,  to  the  regents  of  the  univtrsitv,  as  said  act  directs. 

§7.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  if  said  institutions  shall 
accej)t  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  thnn  and  in  that  case  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  raisf  and  j)ay  the  grant  made  by  lottery  to  the 
historical  society,  in  the  same  pro[)ortions  as  the  other  grants 
are  raised  and  paid  ;  and  in  consideration  thereof,  the  limitation 
of  time  contained  in  the  first  enacting  clause  of  this  act,  shall  be 
proportion  ably   extended. — [Session    Laws,    1S"22 — Page   157.] 


AN^  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  *\\n  act  relative  to  the  City  of  Schenec- 

tadijr 

Pa.ssed  Februarv  U,  1823. 

Wtii:i{KAs  by  the  existing  charter  of  Union  College,  the  chan- 
cellor, the  jndires  of  the  supnMiie  court,  the  attorney-general,  the 
secretary,  the  com])troller,  the  surveyor-general,  and  the  treasurer, 
are,  ex-offi^MO,  trustees  thereof:  .1/^'/  wheretts.  by  reducing  the 
nuinber  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  under  the  present 
constitution,  the  number  of  said  trustees  will  be  reduced:  There- 
fore, 

§4.  He  it  enacted.  1'hat  tlu.'  governor,  and  lieutenant-govenior, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  l)e  added  to  the  number  of  trustet^s,  ex- 
officio.  already  belonging  thereunto;  tlie  trustees  not  ex-officio,  to 
be  and  remain  the  same  in  number  as  they  at  j^resent  exist  in  said 
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board:  and  vacancies  hereafter  occurring  therein,  to  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  vacancies  have  heretofore  been  filled:  Pro- 
vided, the  lK)ard  of  trustees  of  said  college  shall  consent  there- 
unto, and  file  such  consent  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this 
state.— [Session  Laws,  1823— Page  31.] 


AN  ACT 

For  the  Payment  of  certain   Officers  of  Government  and  other 
persons  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  April  12,  1824. 
§20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College  to  file  their  assent  to 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act, 
entitled  an  act  relative  to  the  city  of  Schenectady,''  passed  Feb- 
ruan'  14th,  1823,  before  the  first  day  of  February  next. — [Ses- 
sion "^  Laws,  1824 — Page  302.] 


AX  ACT 

To  enable  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of 
Albany  to  dispose  of  Tickets  in  a  Lottery  heretofore  granted, 
and  to  limit  the  continuance  of  the  same. 

Passed  April  13,  1826. 
§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  mayor,  aldennen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, to  contract  with  any  person  or  persons  that  they  may  deem 
propi^r,  for  drawing  the  lottiTies  authorized  in  and  by  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  enable  the  mavor,  aldermen  and  commonaltv 
of  the  eitv  of  Albanv  to  dispose  of  their  public  lands  bv  lotterv," 
and  that  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  they  shall  so  contract, 
shall  liave  a  right  to  form  such  schemes  for  the  said  lottery,  and 
to  mix  the  prizes  for  the  same  with  the  money  prizes  in  the  lot- 
tery authorized  to  be  dra\ni  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  en- 
titkni  "An  act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries,"  passed  the 
fifth  day  of  April,  eightc»en  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  in  the 
lottery  authorized  to  be  drawn,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in 
the  city  of  New-York/'  ])a8iied  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March, 
eight-tH»n  liundred  and  twenty-three:  Provided  nevertheless.  That 
the  consent  of  tlie  literarv  institutions  interested  in  the  lottery 
to  h(»  drawn,  under  the  act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries,  or 
the  person  or  })ersons  charged  with  the  supervision  and  care  of 
tlio  same,  and  also  tlie  consent  of  the  assignees  of  the  said  grant 
for  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in  the  city  of  New- York,  be 
pn»vio\isly  obtained:  And  provided  also,  That  the  land  prizes 
so  mixed,  and  the  tickets  sold  therefor,  shall  not  in  the  whole  ex- 
ccckI  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars. 
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§2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  the  said  literary 
institutions  or  their  authorized  agent  or  agents  aforesaid,  and  the 
a^ignees  of  the  grant  ix)  the  city  of  New-York  as  aforesaid,  shall 
consent  to  the  mixing  of  said  lotteries  and  prizes  as  aforesaid,  so 
that  all  the  existing  grants  for  lotteries  may  be  closed  within  the 
time  now  limited  by  hiw  for  closing  the  drawing  of  the  said  lot- 
teries in  which  they  are  respectively  interested;  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  each  of  them  to  change  the  schemes  of  the  said 
lotteries  in  whicli  they  are  now  respectively  interested,  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  mixing  of  said  land  and  money  prizes 
as  aforesaid,  and  in  lieu  of  the  tickets  in  the  schemes  which  they 
were  heretofore  authorized  to  dispose  of,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  dispose  of  tickets  at  their  disc-retion,  in  the  schemes  of 
mixed  prizes  herein  authorized  during  the  time  contemplated  and 
prescribed  for  finishing  the  drawing  of  the  present  lotteries,  in 
and  by  the  first  enacting  clause  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  limit 
the  continuance  of  lotteries,"  passed  the  fifth  day  of  April,  eight- 
een hundnxl  and  twentv-two,  as  the  said  time  is  calculated  and 
estimated  by  the  comptroller  in  his  certificate  made  under  and  by 
virtue  of  said  enacting  clause,  on  file  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary 
of  this  state,  and  as  the  said  time  is  also  provisionally  reconsid- 
ered and  restricted  as  aforesaid,  or  proportionally  extended  in  a 
second  certificate  of  the  said  comptroller,  made  and  given  under 
the  fifth  section  of  the  said  act,  and  also  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
sec  ret  an'  of  this  state. 

§3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  same  security  shall 
be  given  for  the  payment  of  prizes  in  the  aforesaid  schemes  of 
mixed  prizes,  previous  to  the  sale  of  any  of  the  tickets  in  the  said 
lottery,  as  is  required  for  the  payment  of  all  prizes  in  the  schemes 
authorized  in  and  bv  the  act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries. 

§4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  any  thing  contained  in  the 
act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries,  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in 
the  city  of  New-York,"  or  in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  enable 
the  mayor,  aldennen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albany  to 
dispose  of  their  public  lands  by  a  lotter}',"  inconsistent  or  repug- 
nant to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed. 

§5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  any  contract  to  be  made 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
pursuant  to  the  j)rovisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  and  im- 
l^rove  the  finances  of  the  city  of.  Albany,"  passed  March  twenty- 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eight(vn,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and 
not  otherwise;  and  all  schemes  of  mixed  prizes  mentioned  in  the 
said  first  section  of  this  act,  shall,  before  tickets  shall  be  issued 
or  sold  pursuant  to  any  such  scheme,  be  submitted  to  the  said 
commissioners  and  approved  of  i)y  them,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
which  approbation  sliall  be  endorsed  upon  such  scheme,  signed  by 
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the  coiiirnisijioncrs  npproving  of  the  same,  and  published  with 
every  such  scheiiu-. 

J5^).  .1////  he  it  furihrr  ffwrtffl.  Tliat  a  plan  of  the  allotment  of 
any  prizes  <.f  lan«l  pn)pos<Ml  to  1k^  mixed  in  any  such  s(rheme,  and 
diH|M)S(Ml  of  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  aet,  shall,  be- 
for(»  any  mixed  seh(»me  containing  t]ios<»  prizes  is  made  and  ap* 
proved,  pursuant  to  tlie  direetiims  of  the  last  preceding  section 
of  lliis  act,  he  made  out  and  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  and 
comptrolh»r  of  this  state,  and  be  by  them  approved  of  by  an  en- 
dorsement ma(h»  then^on,  signed  by  them,  which  said  endorsement 
shall  also  he  |uiblished  witli  every  such  mixed  scheme,  made  out 
pursuant  to  the  |)nnisions  of  this  act,  lK»fore  any  ticket  shall  be 
issued  or  sohl  |)ur»*uant  to  any  sucli  mixed  scheme. 

J5T.  Ami  hr  it  further  vmuted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  attorn<»y-general  and  comptroller  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  amcmnt  of  ticki*ts  to  be  sold  imder  anv  allot- 
ment  approved  by  them,  and  to  n-fuse  their  approbation  to  any 
further  allotnu»nt,  when(»ver  the  amount  of  tickets  sold  or  to  be 
sold  under  the  allotments  which  have  received  their  approbation, 
added  together,  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars:  and  in  case  the  value  of  all  the  land  to  be  sold  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  as  vahuMl  and  appraisi^l  pursuant  to  the  X)ro- 
visions  of  the  act  entitletl  '\Vn  act  to  enable  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albanv  to  dispose  of  their  public 
lands  by  a  lottery,''  pass(Ml  A])ril  fourtwnth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twentv.  shall  not  amcmnt  to  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
thousand  dollars,  then  the  whole  value  of  the  allotments  to  be 
approved  by  the  >^aid  attonu^v -general  and  comptroller,  shall  not 
exceed  the  appraised  value  of  the  said  lands. — [Session  Laws, 
18-^0— J \ige  vM);.l 


AN  ACT 

///   relation   to  the  Funds  of  Union  College, 

Passed  April  25,  1831. 

The  People  of  the  k'^tate  of  Neu'-l\trl',  represented  in  Senate 
(jtnd  Assemhhj,  do  enart  us  follows: 

%\.  It  <hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege* to  dispose  of  any  shares  by  them  subscribed  in  the  capital 
stock  (d'  any  bank  in  this  state:  and  said  shares,  when  disposed  of, 
AviXW  thereafter  entitle  th(»  holders  ther(N)f  to  all  the  rights  and 
])rivilcgcs  {()  wliicli  the  holders  of  other  shares  are  entitled. 

S*-  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  trustees  to  reinvest 
the  avails  of  any  shares  so  disiH)se(l  of,  in  any  bank  as  aforesaid, 
in  tin*  (•a|)ital  stock  (d'  any  other  bank  or  banks,  as  heretofore 
jjrovidcd  lor  by  law,  or  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  other  public 
stotk.  a>  shall  he  deemed  most  for  the  interest  of  said  col- 
lege.—[Sosion    Laws,    1S31— ]>age  3;3().] 
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AN  ACT 

Authorizing    the   Supervisory   of    the    County    of   Schenectady   to 

sell  the  present  Court-Iluusc  and  Jail  and  Fire-proof  Clerk's 

Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  April  25,  1831. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  yetc-}'ork,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§1.  The  board  of  siipenisors  of  tlie  county  of  Schenectady 
are  hereby  authorized,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Xoyember 
next,  to  sell  and  conyey  all  the  ri^j^ht  and  title  of  the  said  eouuty 
in  and  to  the  present  biiildin<z  used  as  a  court  house  and  jail, 
called  the  city-hall,  the  fire-proof  clerk's  ollice  and  the  lot  on  which 
the  same  are  situated,  together  with  such  interest  of  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Schenectady  in  the  said  buildings  and  lot 
as  the  said  board  may  hereafter  acquire,  for  a  sum  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollai*8;  but  the  said  ])n  mises  so  sold  shall  not  be  used 
or  occupied  for  any  other  than  literary,  scientific  or  religious  pur- 
poses. 

§2.  The  pnxeeds  of  ihe  sale  of  said  premises  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  said  county,  to  be  applied  tx)wards  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  and  proper  site  in  the  city  of  Schenectady 
for  the  erwti(m  of  a  new  court-house,  jail  and  fire-proof  clerk's 
otYic(^  for  said  county,  and  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
construction  of  tlie  same. 

§3.  The  said  building,  when  erected,  shall  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  ihe  ^'Citv-ilall  of  the  city  of  Schenectady;''  and 
when  the  same  shall  l)e  ccmiplrted,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first 
judge  of  said  county  to  sign  a  certificate  in  writing  to  that  effect, 
and  to  file  the  same  in  the  oHice  of  the  clerk  of  said  county;  aft- 
er  which  time  the  srneral  courts  which  are  or  may  be  by  law  di- 
rected  to  be  held  in  said  county  sliall  be  held  at  said  building, 
and  the  county  jail  and  clerk's  v)flK:e  shall  be  kept  in  the  seyeral 
fipartments  therein  provided  for  the  same. 

§4.  It  sliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  s(»nior  tnistee  of  the 
Schenectady  academy,  residimi:  and  being  at  the  time  in  Sche- 
nectady,  by  giving  notice  to  the  other  trustees,  to  convene  the 
same;  and  the  trustees  r-onvened  on  such  notice  shall  be  a  board 
competent  to  fill  all  vacancies  at  the  time  existing,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation,  neglect  or  removal  of  any  former 
tnistee;  and  Uw  charter  of  the  said  academy  is  revived  and  con- 
firmed, any  surrender  or  non-us<M*  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

S-").  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  tnistws  to  receive, 
hold  and  use  any  additional  monies  or  other  property  that  may 
be  sul)scrii)ed,  be<jiieathed  or  otherwise  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
est^djlishing  in  the  citv  of  Schenectady,  in  addition  txj  the  school 
hitherto  taught,  "an  institute  of  sci(*nce  and  industry,''  in  which 
manual  hil^or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  shall  be  combined 
with  mental  ti])pIication  hy  all  the  members  thereof,  whether  pre- 
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paring  for  college,  for  becoming  teachers  of  schools,  or  for  any 
other  profession  or  calling  in  life. 

^().  It  shall  and  niav  be  lawful  for  said  trustees  ix>  divide  said 
institute  into  such  departments  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  and 
to  prescribe  th(»  course  of  studies  and  system  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  to  appoint  the  r^iuisite  professors  or  teachers  in  each. 

ST.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege  to  make  provision  that  the  members  of  said  institute  shall  be 
so  far  rtH'oguizcd  as  members  of  said  college  as  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  Iwtures  and  receive  books  from  the  libraries  estab* 
lished  therein,  together  with  any  other  privileges  granted  to  stu* 
dents  in  full  standing,  that  may  be  deemed  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  both  institutions. — [Session  T^aws,  1831 — Page  342.] 


AX  ACT 

Fixing  the  period  for  closing  all  the  Lotteries  authorized  to  he 

drawn  within  this  State. 

Passed  April  30,  1833. 

Whereas  John  B.  Yates  and  Archibald  M'Intyre,  assignees  of 
all  the  unsatisfied  lottery-  grants  made  by  this  state,  have  executed 
to  the  i)eople  thereof  an  agreement,  bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  January  last,  that  all  lottery  grants  heretofore  maide  by 
this  state,  shall  cease  and  determine  from  and  after  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  and  releasing  and  acquitting  the  people  of  this 
state  from  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  continue  or  draw  any  lot- 
tery within  this  state,  after  the  last  day  of  December  next,  provid- 
ing the  legislature  will  pass  an  act  declaring  that  the  lotteries 
authorized  by  this  state,  mav  be  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
present  year:     Therefore, 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-Fork,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§1.  The  lotteries  authorized  by  law  to  be  drawn  within  this 
state  may  be  continued  until  the  close  of  the  present  year;  after 
the  end  of  which  period,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  continue  or  draw 
any  lotter}-  within  this  state;  but  all  and  every  lottery  heretofore 
granted  or  authorized  within  this  state,  shall  absolutely  cease  and 
determine. 

§2.  That  the  said  a^^ement  and  release  of  the  said  John.  B. 
Yates  and  Archibald  M'Intyrc,  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state. — [Session  Laws,  1833 — Page  484.] 

AN  ACT 
To  supply  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College, 

Passed  April  19,  1847. 
§1.     Any  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College^ 
occurring  l)y  virtue  of  the  new  constitution,  may  be  filled  as  oth- 
er vacancies  have  heretofore  been  filled  in  said  board. 

S2.  Tills  act  shall  take  eflPect  immediately. — [Lawg  of  1847 — 
Chapter  84.] 
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AX  ACT 

To  provide  for  certain  expenses  of  Government. 

§1.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  on  warrant  of  the  comptroller 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as 
follows: 

To  the  clerk  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  financial 
condition  of  Union  College,  and  other  expenses  of  the  commission, 
one  thousand  fiw  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall 
be  necessary. — [Laws  of  1852 — Chapter  407.] 


A:^^  act 

To  provide  for  certain  expenses  of  government. 

Passed  July  21,  1853. 

§1.  For  the  expenses  of  the  commission  to  examine  into  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  Union  (\)llege,  incurred  under  sundry  res- 
olutions of  the  senate,  as  follows,  to-wit: 

To  L.  Vanderhevden,  accountant,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundnnl   and   forty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

To  Philip  Ford,  as  assistant  accountant,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 

To  Gray,  S])rague  &  Co.  for  blank  books  and  stationery  fur- 
nished to  the  accountant,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

To  J.  M.  B.  Davidson,  for  the  use  of  safe  used  by  the  accountant 
to  presene  the  books  and  papers  of  T^nion  College  in  his  posses* 
sion,  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

To  Milldollar  and  Davenport,  for  searches  of  title  to  property 
belonging  to  the  college,  and  directed  to  be  made  by  the  account- 
ant, the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars. — [Laws  of  1853 — Chapter  615.] 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  certain  expenses  of  government. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Nev-York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assemhly,  do  etmct  as  follows: 

§1.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller 
the  several  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  in  each 
case,  for  the  purj)oses  and  to  the  persons  respectively  hereinafter 
specified. 

For  expenses  of  the  commission  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
T^nion  College,  incurred  under  sundry  resolutions  of  the  sen- 
ate, as  follows,  to-wit,  to  John  Vanderbilt,  Elisha  Ward  and 
Xathaniel  Jones,  members  of  said  commissions,  each  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dolhirs  and  mileage  the  same  as  members  of  assem- 
blv. 

To  L.  Yanderheyden,  accountant,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
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To  J.  M.  B.  Davidson,  for  tlie  use  of  a  safe  by  the  accountant, 
to  prc*s(^n'o  ])ooks  and  papers  of  Tnion  College,  in  his  posses- 
sion, the  sum  of  twentv-live  dollars. — [Laws  of  1854 — Chapter 
397.] 


AX  ACT 

To  incorporate  the  Assuciution  of  the  Alumni  of  Union  College. 

Passed  T^[arch  26,  1857. 

§1.  Thomas  I)e  Witt,  Horatio  Potter,  William  H.  Seward, 
Alexander  W.  Bradford,  John  Bigelow,  Preston  King,  John  A. 
Ix)tt,  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  Augustus  Schell,  George  N.  Titus, 
Hiram  Baniev,  Alonzo  Potter,  John  W.  Edmonds,  Oliver  D.  F. 
Grant,  William  Kent,  William  W.  Phillips,  Stephen  Cambreleng, 
and  all  who  are  now  or  may  become  hereafter  associates  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  are  hereby  constitutcKl  a  l)ody  corporate  by 
the  name  of  "The  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Union  College," 
for  the  purpose  of  the  promotion  and  extension  of  liberal  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  the  said  college,  and  the  advancement 
of  science  and  letters. 

§2.  For  the  purj)oses  aforesjiid  the  .said  association  shall  pos- 
sess the  general  j)owers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral liabilities  contained  in  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  first  part  of  the  T^cvised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same 
mav  be  applicable,  and  may  not  have  becMi  modified  or  repealed; 
but  the  real  and  personal  testate  which  the  said  association  shall 
be  authorised  to  take,  receive,  purchase  and  hold  over  and  above 
its  library,  instruments,  apparatus  and  collections  in  natural  his- 
tory, science,  art  and  literature,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  an 
amount  the  clear  vearly  income  of  which  shall  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

§3.  The  officers  of  said  association  shall  be  a  president,  five 
vice  presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  a  librarian,  twenty-one  councillors,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  provided  by  the  by-laws,  who  shall  be  elected 
annuallv. 

§4.  The  said  association  shall  consist  of  all  persons  who  have 
received  or  may  hereafter  receive  a  degree  from  Union  College, 
and  who  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  admission  prescribed  by 
the  by-laws. 

§5.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  said  association 
at  T'nion  College,  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  commence- 
ment, at  which  the  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen. 

§().  The  property  and  aff'airs  of  the  said  association  shall  be 
managed  ])y  a  council  to  consist  of  the  officers  designated  in  the 
third  section  of  this  act,  subject  to  such  directions  and  regulations 
as  shall  he  })r(«cri])ed  by  the  by-laws. 

§7.     The  said  asscx-iation,  for  detennining  the  terms  of  admi&- 
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sion  of  its  iiuMiiberis,  for  the  ^ovonimont  of  the  association,  for 
chang^ing  and  altering  the  olTicers,  and  their  election  and  duties, 
and  for  the  general  n»gulation  and  management  of  its  transac- 
tions, property.  husine?^s  and  affairs,  shall  have  power  to  form  a 
code  of  hv-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state  or  of 
the  Ignited  States,  which  shall,  until  modified  or  rescinded,  be 
equally  binding  ^is  this  act,  u[)on  the  said  association,  its  officers 
and  members:  Providnl,  hntrncr,  That  the  same  shall  not  be 
altered  or  rescinded  except  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  previous 
notice  in  writing,  given  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

§S.     The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 

.^!).  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatelv. —  [Laws  of  1857 — 
Chapter  lSi>.] 


AN  ACT 

To  authorize  (he  rourci/aurr  in  trust  of  certain  lands  at  Hunters' 

and  Grecnpoint,  Lon<j  Island,  owned  hij  Leicester  K.  Ely  and 

others. 

Whereas,  Leicester  K.  Ely,  William  Judson  and  the  trustees  of 
Union  College,  in  the  town  of  Schencni^tady  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  own  in  fee  as  tenants  in  common  certain  lands  and  prem- 
ises in  the  town  of  Newtown,  Queen  County,  and  lying  at  Hun* 
ter's  Point  and  its  ncighborhmKl,  being  lands  or  parts  of  the 
lands  known  as  the  Tlunter  and  Van  Alst  farms,  and  also  certain 
lands  aiul  r)ren]iscs  situate  at  (JrcHMi  Point  in  the  county  of  Kings, 
being  lands  or  part  of  the  lands  known  as  the  Griffin  and  Provost 
fanns;  and  irhcrras,  Charles  Ely  and  Jonathan  Crane  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  have  certain  (Njuitable  intcTcsts,  in  the  said  lands  and 
premises;  ajid  wJiercas.lt  has  been  found  difficult  from  the  pres- 
sent  condition  of  tlu^  said  jiropcrty  and  the  several  interests  of 
the  owners  there(>f,  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  said  property 
to  the  best  advantaire  for  all  pei*sons  interested  th(.T(»in  ;  and  where- 
as, It  is  deemed  by  said  owners  that  a  partition  of  said  property 
would  he  ])rejudicial  to  them. 

The  Peo/de  of  the  Sf'ffr  of  Neir-Yorl',  rejjrcsented  in  Senate 
and  Asscuibhi.  do  enact  as  follows: 

^\.  That  all  the  ])ai'ties  interested  in  said  lands  and  premises 
except  the  said  trustees  of  Union  College  may  convey  their  legal 
and  ('(juitable  estate's,  title  and  interest  therein  to  the  said  trus- 
tees of  Union  Colh\ire.  in  the  town  of  Schenectady,  in  the  State 
of  Xew-York,  to  be  held  bv  the  said  trustees  of  Unicm  (^oUege  in 
trust,  to  man;ige  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
])arties  interested  therein,  viz.: 

1.     I'o  sell,  mortgage  ami  lease  the  same. 

*^.  To  reecMve  the  rents  and  ])rofiis  of  tlie  said  lands  and  prem- 
ises. 

3.  To  inij)ro\('  and  irrade  the  same  as  preparatory'  to  the  sale 
of  such  lands  and  premises  by  lots  or  otherwise. 
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4.  To  ir^sue  to  each  party  in  interest  a  certificate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  tlii-j  interest  in  such  lands  and  premises,  or  a  declaration 
of  tnist  si»ttin^  forth  the  quantity  and  nature  of  such  interest 

5.  To  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  the  rents  and  prof- 
its, in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  grading,  improvement,  and 
management,  and  all  charges  on  said  lands  and  premises,  and  all 
deht  incurred  on  account  of  said  management. 

(>.  To  distrihute  the  surplus  of  such  proceeds  of  sales,  and  of 
rcMits  and  ])rofits,  among  the  different  owners  of  said  lands  and 
pnMnis(»s,  in  ]>roportion   to  their  respective  interests  therein. 

7.  To  reconvey  from  time  to  time  to  such  owners  respective- 
ly their  rt^pective  shares  of  such  portion  of  the  said  lands  aa 
shall  remain  unsold,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college,  such  reconveyance  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

8.  To  reconvey  to  such  owners,  respectively,  their  respective 
shares  of  all  the  unsold  portions  of  said  lands  and  premises,  sub- 
ject to  the  charges  thereon  and  the  expenses  of  improvements 
and  management  theretofore  created  and  incurred,  and  to  assign 
and  pay  to  them,  respectively,  their  respective  shares  of  all  of 
any  of  the  said  proceeds  of  sales  and  rents  and  profits  aforesaid, 
remaining  aiU)T  paying  thereout  all  expenses  of  grading,  im- 
])rovement  and  management  and  all  debts  incurred  on  account 
thereof,  and  all  charges  thereon  or  on  said  lands  and  premises, 
when  thereunto  requested  in  writing  by  such  of  said  owners  as 
shall  at  the  time  own  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  lands  and  prem- 
ises so  conveved  in  trust  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  when* 
ever  the  said  truste(»s  of  XTnion  College  shall  elect  to  surrender  or 
j)ut  an  end  to  such  trust. 

§2.  The  said  trust  may  he  created  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  npon  by  and  between  the 
said  owners  and  parties  interested  in  the  said  lands  and  premises 
and  the  said  trustees  of  Union  College  and  expressed  in  the  deed 
or  deeds  of  conveyance  of  said  lands  and  premises  to  the  said  trus- 
teed of  Union  College.— [Laws  of  18()0 — Chapter  385.] 


A>T    ACT 

To  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  dty  of 

Schenectady. 

Passed  April  21,  1862;  three-fifths  being  present. 
>{21.  Tlic  said  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
cliase,  in  tlie  (*or])orate  name  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  from  the 
trustees  of  I'nion  College,  and  the  said  trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lego  sliall  have  ])ower  to  sell  and  convey  to  said  city,  the  building 
called  the  west  college,  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith, 
and  the  site  on  which  they  stand,  situate  on  Union  street,  in  said 
city,  and   lying  between  College  street  and  the  Erie  canal,  and 
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the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  for  the  use  of  the  said  common 
schools  and  academical  dopariment,  and  upon  such  trusts  and 
upon  such  terms,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said  board  of  education  and 
the  said  trustees  of  Union  College ;  and  b-aid  buildings  and  prem- 
ises, after  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
in  pursuance  of  such  agreement,  shall  be  held  by  said  city  for 
such  uses  and  purpose,  and  upon  such  trusts,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  as  shall  so  be  agreed  upon,  and  as  shall  be  specified 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  title 
in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  school  houses,  sites  and  lots,  and 
other  real  property,  and  to  the  taking,  holding,  disposition  and 
sale  of  the  same,  so  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent  with  this 
section,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  purchase,  sale,  and  con- 
veyance authorized  in  this  section. 

§22.  The  said  board  of  education  and  the  said  trustees  of 
Union  College  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  into 
such  contracts  as  they  may  deem  ex})edient  in  relation  to  the 
organization,  superintendence  and  management  of  the  said  aca- 
demical department,  the  prescribing  the  course  of  studies  and 
system  of  discipline,  and  tlie  appointment  and  payment  of  the 
professors  and  teachers  in  such  academical  department;  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  tenns  upon  which  the  pupils  in  said  academ- 
ical department  may  receive  books  from  the  libraries  of  Union 
College  or  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  said  college,  or 
be  admitted,  when  prc^pared,  as  members  in  full  standing  of  its 
several  classes;  such  contract,  when  entered  into,  shall  be  binding 
on  said  board  of  education  and  the  said  trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege, and  shall  be  faithfully  executed.  The  preceding  provisions 
of  this  title,  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  board 
of  education,  in  reference  to  the  academical  department,  shall 
be  deemed  modified  by  this  section,  and  such  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  exercised  onlv  in  conformitv  to  the  contracts  which  may 
be  entered  into  under  this  section. — [Laws  of  1862 — Chapter 
385,  Title  VI.] 


AN    ACT 

To    incorporate    the   Schenectady   Astronomical   Observatory. 

§1.  Piatt  Potter,  John  Sanders,  (■harles  Stanford,  Andrew 
McMuUen,  John  C.  Ellis,  Daniel  ]).  Ca]n])bell,  Jolm  A.  De  Re- 
mer,  Robert  Furman,  Al)el  Smith,  James  Fuller,  Jonathan  Pear- 
son, Samuel  T.  Benedict,  Alexander  M.  Vedder,  Peter  Rowe, 
Stephens  A.  Daggett,  and  such  others  as  they  may  associate  witli 
themselves  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic 
by  the  name  and  style  of  ^*The  Schenectady  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory,'' for  the  purj)ose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
Astronomical  Observatory  in  the  City  of  Schenectadv,  and  by 
that  name  they  and  their  successors  and  associates  shall  be  capa- 
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board:  and  vacancies  hereafter  occurring  therein,  to  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  vacancies  have  heretofore  been  filled:  Pro- 
vided, the  board  of  trustees  of  said  college  shall  consent  there- 
unto, and  file  such  consent  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this 
state. — [Session  Laws,  1823 — Page  31.] 


AN  ACT 

For  the  Payment  of  certain   Officers  of  Government  and  oilier 
persons  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  April  12,  1824. 
§20.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College  to  file  their  assent  to 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act, 
entitled  an  act  relative  to  the  city  of  Schenectady,"  passed  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1823,  liefore  the  first  day  of  February  next. — [Ses^. 
sion  Laws,  1824— Page  302.] 


AX  ACT 

To  enable  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of 
Albany  to  dispose  of  Tickets  in  a  Lottery  heretofore  granted, 
and  to  limit  the  continuance  of  the  same. 

Passed  April  13,  1826. 
§1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, to  contract  with  any  person  or  persons  that  they  may  deem 
proper,  for  drawing  the  lotteries  authorized  in  and  by  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  enable  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  Albany  to  dispose  of  their  public  lands  by  lottery,^^ 
and  that  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  they  shall  so  contract, 
shall  have  a  right  to  form  sucli  schemes  for  the  said  lottery,  and 
to  mix  the  prizes  for  the  same  with  the  money  prizes  in  the  lot- 
tery autliorized  to  be  drawn  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries,"  passed  the 
fifth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  in  the 
lottery  authorized  to  be  drawn,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in 
the  city  of  New- York,"  pasi^ed  tlie  twenty-fourth  day  of  March, 
eightcx'u  hundred  and  twenty-three :  Provided  nevertheless.  That 
the  consent  of  the  literar\'  institutions  interested  in  the  lottery 
to  be  drawn,  under  the  act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries,  or 
the  person  or  persons  charged  with  the  supervision  and  care  of 
the  same,  and  also  the  consent  of  the  assignees  of  the  said  grant 
for  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in  the  city  of  New- York,  be 
previously  obtained:  And  provided  also.  That  the  land  prizes 
so  mixed,  and  the  tickets  sold  therefor,  shall  not  in  the  whole  «c- 
ceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars. 
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§2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  the  said  literary 
institutions  or  their  authorized  a^ent  or  agents  aforesaid,  and  the 
assignees  of  the  grant  t^  the  city  of  New- York  as  aforesaid,  shall 
consent  t^  the  mixing  of  said  lotteries  and  prizes  as  aforesaid,  so 
that  all  the  existing  grant-s  for  lotteries  may  be  closed  within  the 
time  now  limited  by  law  for  closing  the  drawing  of  the  said  lot- 
teries in  which  they  are  respectively  interested ;  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  each  of  them  to  change  the  schemes  of  the  said 
lotteries  in  which  they  are  now  re^spectively  interested,  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  mixing  of  said  land  and  money  prizes 
as  aforesaid,  and  in  lieu  of  the  tickets  in  the  schemes  which  they 
were  heretofore  authorized  to  dispose  of,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  dispose  of  tickets  at  their  discretion,  in  the  schemes  of 
mixed  prizes  herein  authorized  during  the  time  contemplated  and 
prescribed  for  finishing  the  drawing  of  the  present  lotteries,  in 
and  by  the  first  enacting  clause  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  limit 
the  continuance  of  lotteries,"  passed  the  fifth  day  of  April,  eight- 
een hundrcnl  and  twentv-two,  as  tlie  said  time  is  calculated  and 
estimated  l)y  the  comptroller  in  his  certificate  made  under  and  by 
virtue  of  said  enacting  clause,  on  file  in  the  ofllce  of  the  secretary 
of  this  state,  and  as  the  said  time  is  also  provisionally  reconsid- 
ered and  restricted  as  aforesaid,  or  proportionally  extended  in  a 
second  certificate  of  the  said  comptroller,  made  and  given  under 
the  fifth  section  of  the  said  act,  and  also  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
scH?retarA'  of  this  state. 

§3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  same  security  shall 
be  given  for  the  payment  of  prizes  in  the  aforesaid  schemes  of 
mixed  prizes,  pnnious  to  the  sale  of  any  of  the  tickets  in  the  said 
lottery,  as  is  re(iuired  for  the  payment  of  all  prizes  in  the  schemes 
authorized  in  and  bv  the  act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries. 

§4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  thing  contained  in  the 
act  to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries,  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in 
the  citv  of  New-York,''  or  in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  enable 
the  niavor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  citv  of  Albany  to 
dispose  of  their  ]mblic  lands  by  a  lotter}%'*  inconsistent  or  repug- 
nant to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed. 

§0.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  contract  to  be  made 
by  tlie  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  appointed  pursuant 
to  tlie  provisions  of  the  net  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  and  im- 
]irove  the  finances  of  tlie  city  of.  Albany,"  passed  March  twenty- 
fourtli,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and 
not  otherwise;  and  all  schemes  of  mixed  prizes  mentioned  in  the 
said  first  section  of  tliis  act,  shall,  before  tickets  shall  be  issued 
or  sold  pursuant  to  any  such  scheme,  be  submitted  to  the  said 
commissioners  and  approved  of  hy  them,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
which  approbation  shall  be  endorsed  upon  such  scheme,  signed  by 
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trustee.     Otlior  meelin*;^  of  the  association  may  be  held  as  pro- 
vided hy  said  ])y-la\vs. 

i:^:^  'J'liis  act  shall  take  etTect  iininediately. — [Laws  of  1894 — 
Chapter  :30.] 

AN    ACT 

Ffir  thf  ftfl  just  went   and  Mitisf action   of  rertnin   taxes   upon    the 
real  estate  of   Union   roUe.tje   in   Lonp    Island  City. 

Passed  without  the  acceptance  of  tlie  city. 
Hecaine  a  hiw  .Fune  7,  1H95,  with  the  ap|)roval  of  tlie  Governor 

Passed  hv  a  two-thirds  vote. 
77/ »'  People  of  the  State  of  Xe.w  ]'orh',  represented  in  Senate  ana 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§1.  I'pon  payment  by  the  trustees  of  I'nion  college  in  tht 
town  of  Schenectadv  to  the  treasunT  of  Loii*^  Jsland  City,  oi 
th(^  sum  of  fi\e  thousand  dollars  u})on  the  taxes  laid  or  imposec 
prior  to  T)e(M'mber  thirty-first,  ei^hleeen  hundred  and  ninety-four 
upon  the  vacant  lots  of  land  owned  hy  said  trustees  situate  ir 
said  city  which  have  no  building  or  buildings  thereon,  or  imposec 
further  ])ayment  hy  said  trustees  of  all  the  arrears  of  taxes  upor 
upcm- <aid  trustees  ui)on  iiccount  of  said  lots:  and,  also,  upon  tlu 
all  other  lots  or  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  said  trustees  in  sair 
city,  all  and  each  of  said  tax(»s  and  the  lien  thereof  shall  be  hence- 
forth  fully  adjusted,  satisfied  a?id  discharged,  together  with  an} 
and  all  sales  of  any  of  said  lots  for  unpaid  taxes  upon  w^hicV 
sales  said  treasur<»r  has  bid  in  any  of  said  lots. 

^2.  Ij)on  conijdiance  by  the  said  trustees  of  Union  collegt 
with  the  terms  of  this  act  on  their  part  to  be  performed,  the 
(*omptroller  of  the  state  shall  ascertain  and  credit  to  the  count) 
of  Queens,  upon  the  account  ')f  the  State  therewith  for  taxes,  f 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  State,  county,  city  and  ward  taxes 
exclusive  of  interest  and  penalties  abated  and  released  by  the  set 
tlement  hereby  authorized,  and  the  treasurer  of  said  county  shal 
thereupon  credit  the  like  sum  to  the  treasurer  of  Long  Islan< 
City,  so  that  said   citv  shall  have  benefit  of  said  credits. 

•  ■ 

§3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. — [Laws  of  1895— 
Chapter  973.] 
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sion  of  its  iiioniberj^,  for  the  govenmiont  of  the  association,  for 
clianuring  and  altering  tho  ofTieors,  and  their  election  and  duties, 
and  for  the  general  regulation  and  management  of  its  transac- 
tions, property,  })usiness  and  affairs,  shall  have  power  to  form  a 
code  of  hy-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state  or  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall,  until  modified  or  rescinded,  be 
equally  binding  as  this  act,  u})on  the  said  association,  its  officers 
and  members:  Provided,  however,  That  the  sanle  shall  not  be 
altered  or  rescinded  except  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  previous 
noti(e  in  writing,  given  at  the  ])receding  annual  meeting. 

§S.     The  legislature  may  at  any  tinu»  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 

.^i).  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatelv. — [Laws  of  1857 — 
Chapter   182.] 


AN^  ACT 

To  authorize  the  con  vet/a  nee  in  fru.'it  of  certain  lands  at  Hunters' 

and  Greenpoint,  Lontj  Island,  owned  hi/  Leicester  K.  Ely  and 

others. 

WiiKRKAs.  Leicester  T\.  Elv,  William  Judson  and  the  trustees  of 
Union  College,  in  the  town  of  Schenectady  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  own  in  fee  as  tenants  in  common  certain  lands  and  prem- 
ises in  the  town  of  Xewtown,  Queen  County,  and  lying  at  Hun* 
ter's  Point  and  its  lUMghborhood,  being  lands  or  parts  of  the 
lands  known  as  the  Hnnter  and  A^an  Alst  farms,  and  also  certain 
lands  and  ])remises  situate  at  (ircH^n  Point  in  the  county  of  Kings, 
being  lands  or  part  of  the  lands  known  as  the  GrifTm  and  Provost 
fanns ;  and  whereas.  Charles  Ely  and  Jonathan  Crane  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  have  certain  (Hjuitable  interests,  in  the  said  lands  and 
premises;  ajid  irJiereas.Ai  has  been  found  difficult  from  the  pres- 
sent  condition  of  the  said  pro])erty  and  the  several  interests  of 
the  owners  thereof,  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  said  property 
to  the  best  advantage  for  all  persons  interested  therein;  and  where- 
as. It  is  deenu^d  ])y  said  owners  that  a  partition  of  said  property 
would   be  ])rejudicial  to  them. 

The  People  of  the  State  <>f  New-Yorl',  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assen)!)!}/,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§1.  Tliat  all  Die  ])arties  interested  in  said  lands  and  premises 
except  the  said  truster's  of  Union  College  may  conv(\v  their  legal 
and  ('(juitablc  estate's,  title  and  inten^st  therei]i  to  the  said  trus- 
tees of  [jiion  (*ollege,  in  the  town  of  Schenectady,  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  to  be  held  bv  the  said  trustees  of  Cnion  College  in 
trust,  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
})arties  intt^restcd  tberein.  viz.: 

1.     Tn  sell,  inortL^atre  aiul  lease  the  same. 

*>i.  To  retcMNc  the  rents  and  jjrofits  of  the  said  lands  and  prem- 
ises. 

3.  To  inij)ro\('  and  grade  (he  same  as  jU'eparatoiy  to  the  sale 
of  sncli  lands  and  j)remises  l)y  lots  or  otherwise. 
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4.  To  issue  to  each  party  in  interest  a  certificate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  thi-J  interest  in  such  lands  and  premises,  or  a  declaration 
of  trust  setting  forth  the  quantity  and  nature  of  such  interest. 

5.  To  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  the  rents  and  prof- 
its, in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  grading,  improvement,  and 
management,  and  all  charges  on  said  lands  and  premises,  and  all 
debt  incurred  on  account  of  said  management 

fi.  To  distribute  the  surplus  of  such  proceeds  of  sales,  and  of 
rents  and  profits,  among  the  different  owners  of  said  lands  and 
premises,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  therein. 

7.  To  reconvey  from  time  to  time  to  such  owners  respective- 
ly their  n^pective  shares  of  such  portion  of  the  said  lands  as 
shall  remain  unsold,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college,  such  reconveyance  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

8.  To  reconvoy  to  such  owners,  respectively,  their  respective 
shares  of  all  the  unsold  portions  of  said  lands  and  premises,  sub- 
ject to  the  charges  thereon  and  the  expenses  of  improyements 
and  management  theretofore  created  and  incurred,  and  to  assign 
and  pay  to  them,  respectively,  their  respective  shares  of  all  of 
any  of  the  said  proceeds  of  sales  and  rents  and  profits  aforesaid, 
remaining  aft^r  paying  thereout  all  expenses  of  grading,  im- 
provement and  management  and  all  debts  incurred  on  account 
thereof,  and  all  charges  thereon  or  on  said  lands  and  premises, 
when  thereunto  requested  in  writing  by  such  of  said  owners  as 
shall  at  the  time  own  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  lands  and  prem- 
ises so  conveyed  in  trust  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  when- 
ever  the  said  trustees  of  I^nion  College  shall  elect  to  surrender  or 
put  an  end  to  such  trust. 

§2.  The  said  trust  may  be  created  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  npon  by  and  between  the 
said  owners  and  parties  interested  in  the  said  lands  and  premises 
and  the  said  trustees  of  Union  College  and  expressed  in  the  deed 
or  deeds  of  conveyance  of  said  lands  and  premises  to  the  said  trus- 
tees of  Union  College.— [Laws  of  1860— Chapter  385.] 


AN    ACT 

To  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  city  of 

Schenectady, 

Passed  April  21,  1862;  three-fifths  being  present. 
>J21.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
chase, in  the  corporate  name  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  from  the 
trustees  of  T^nion  College,  and  the  said  trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege shall  have  power  to  sell  and  convey  to  said  city,  the  building 
called  the  west  college,  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith, 
and  the  site  on  which  they  stand,  situate  on  Union  street,  in  said 
city,  and   lying  between  College  street  and  the  Erie  canal,  and 
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the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  for  the  use  of  the  said  common 
schools  and  academical  dopartmentj  and  upon  such  trusts  and 
upon  such  terms,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said  board  of  education  and 
the  said  trustees  of  Union  Colk^ge;  and  said  buildings  and  prem- 
ises, after  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
in  pursuance  of  such  agreement,  shall  be  held  by  said  city  for 
such  uses  and  purpose,  and  upon  such  trusts,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  as  shall  so  be  agreed  upon,  and  as  shall  be  specified 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  title 
in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  school  houses,  sites  and  lots,  and 
other  real  property,  and  to  the  taking,  holding,  disposition  and 
sale  of  the  same,  so  far  as  the  same  arc  inconsistent  with  this 
section,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  purchase,  sale,  and  con- 
veyance authorized  in  this  section. 

§22.  The  said  board  of  education  and  the  said  trustees  of 
Union  College  shall  have  power,  from  tinu^.  to  time,  to  enter  into 
such  contracts  as  they  may  deem  expedient  in  relation  to  the 
organization,  superintendence  and  management  of  the  said  aca- 
demical department,  the  prescribing  the  course  of  studies  and 
system  of  discipline,  and  the  appointment  and  payment  of  the 
professors  and  teachers  in  such  academical  department ;  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  terms  u{)on  which  the  pupils  in  said  academ- 
ical department  may  receive  books  from  the  libraries  of  Union 
College  or  attend  the  lectures  of  the  })rof(»ss()rs  in  said  college,  or 
be  admitted,  when  prepared,  as  memi)ers  in  full  standing  of  its 
several  classes;  such  contract,  wlien  entered  into,  shall  be  binding 
on  said  board  of  education  and  the  said  tnistec^s  of  Union  Col- 
lege, and  shall  be  faithfully  executed.  'J'he  preceding  provisions 
of  this  title,  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  board 
of  education,  in  reference  to  tlie  academical  department,  shall 
be  deemed  modified  by  this  section,  and  such  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  exercised  only  in  conformity  to  the  contracts  which  may 
be  entered  into  under  this  section. —  [Laws  of  18G2 — Chapter 
385,  Title  VI.] 


AN    ACT 

To    hicorporate    the   Sclienectady   Astronomical    Ohscrvaiory. 

§1.  Piatt  Potter,  John  Sanders,  Charles  Stanford,  Andrew 
McMullen,  John  C.  Kills,  Daniel  1).  Ca]n])bell,  John  A.  De  Ke- 
.  mer,  Roljcrt  Furnian,  Abel  Smith,  James  Fuller,  Jonathan  Pear- 
son, Samuel  T,  Benedict,  Alexander  ^1.  Vedder,  Peter  Rowe, 
Stephens  A.  Daggett,  and  sucii  otliers  as  tliey  may  associate  with 
themselves  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic 
by  the  name  and  style  of  ^'The  Schiniectady  Astronomical  Ob- 
servator}',"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
Astronomical  Observatory  in  the  City  of  Schenectady,  and  by 
that  name  they  and  their  successors  and  associates  shall  be  capa- 
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ble  of  taking  by  piireliase  or  otherwise  holding,  conveying  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  any  real  or  personal  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  this  incorjK)ration,  but  which  estate  shall  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed the  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

§2.  The  persons  above  named  shall  be  trustees  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  their  number,  and  shall  have  jmwer  to  make  such 
bylaws  as  may  be  necessary  and  not  contrary  to  law,  relative 
to  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns 
of  the  said  corporation,  and  eight  of  said  trustees  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

§3.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College  in  the  City  of 
Schenwtady,  are  hereby  authorizeil  to  allow  the  said  corporation 
hereby  created  to  establish  upon  the  said  premises  belonging  to 
said  college,  the  astronomical  observatory  contemplated  by  this 
act,  and  to  that  end  the  said  board  of  trustees  of  said  college,  for 
a  nominal  consideration,  may  grant  and  convey  suitable  and 
projwr  grounds,  in  the  position  and  of  the  dimensions  to  be  de- 
termined by  tlie  board  of  trustees  of  said  college,  for  the  erec- 
tion and  accommodation  of  the  said  observatory;  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  grant  of  the  site  aforesaid,  and  such  other  gifts  of 
library'  and  apparatus  as  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  said  col- 
lege, the  faculty  of  the  said  college  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  said  observatory  free  of  charge  and  the  students 
at  a  reasonable  charge,  to  be  fixed  by  the  trustees  of  said  observa- 
tory, except  that  the  said  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  (>bser>'ator}',  shall 
at  their  own  proper  expense,  provide  a  suitable  person  to  have 
the  charge  and  care  of  the  said  observatorv'  and  grounds. 

§4.  Whenever  the  said  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College 
shall  execute  a  good  and  sufficient  conveyance  to  the  trustees  of 
the  observatory  aforesaid,  a  suitable  grounds  for  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  observator}'  building,  and  said  conveyance  shall 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Schenecbidy  County  clerk's  office  and 
such  record  certified  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New-York 
under  seal  of  the  county  clerk  of  Schenectady  County,  then  the 
comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  loan  to  the 
aforesaid  trustees  of  the  Schenectady  Astronomical  Observatory 
hereby  incorporated  the  sum  of  Sixty  thousand  dollars,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  capital  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  to  be  j)aid  in  ten  cH]|ual  annual  instalments, 
with  annual  interest  on  all  sums  unpaid,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent  per  annum,  provided  the  said  loan  shall  be  secured  by  a 
mortgage  upon  the  said  obsenator}'  and  site,  to  be  executed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  said  observatorv'  to  the  said  comptroller;  and  the 
said  mortgage  shall  be  the  first  incumbrance  or  lien  upon  said 
property. 

§5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. — [Laws  of  1868 — 
Chapter  254.] 
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AN  ACT. 

To  quaUfii  Union  Unircnsif}/  and  Union  Coller/r  to  hccome  trus- 
tee for  the  henrfii  of  am/  of  the  institutions  associated  in  said 
university. 

Approved  by  the  Governor. 
Passed   Fel)niarv  20,  18f)'2;  three-fifths  being  present. 
The   }\u)pJe   of   ike   State   of  Neir    York',    represented    in    Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
§1.     In   addition   to   their  several   existing  powers,   rights  and 
capacities,    l^nion    rniversity   and   the  trustees   of  Union   College 
in   the  citv  of  Schenectadv  in   the  state  of   Xew  York  are,  and 
each   of  thcni,   is  hereby  authorized  and   empowered,  each   in  its 
cor[)orate  capacity,  to  i)e  and  become  trustee  and  act  as  such,  for 
tlie  benefit  of  any  school,  institution  or  college  associated  in  said 
university,  whenever,  by  the  terms  of  the  instrunuMit  creating  the 
trust,  a  benefit  is  thercbv  intended  to  be  ij:iven  or  secured  to  anv 

ft  c^  *' 

other  of  said  associated  institutions,  than  the  one  named  as  trus- 
tee. 

::<'3.     This  act  sliall  take  cfTect  immediatelv.— [Laws  of  1892— 
Chapter  12.] 


AX  ACT. 

To  (nmml  riuijtlfr  one  hundred  and  eii}hty-tiro  of  the  laws  of 
eif/htecn  huudred  and  fifty-seven ,  entitled  *'au  act  to  incor- 
porate the  association  of  the  aliunni  of   Union   Uolleye." 

Mcc.ime  a  hiw   February   UK   1S!)4,  with  the  a})proval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,    l^issed,  three-fifths  lieing  ])rcsent. 
TJie  Peojjle  of  the  State  (tf  Xeir  Y^ork,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

SI.  Section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eigldy-two  of 
the  laws  of  eiirhteen  hundred  and  fiftv-seven  is  herebv  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  o.  The  oilictTs  of  said  association  shall  be  a  president, 
a  viee-j)i'esi(lent,  a  secretary,  a.  treasurer,  and  an  exeeutive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  thes(^  four  ollicers  and  fwi'  other  ahimni,  all 
of  wliich   oilif  ei"s  sliall  be  elected  annually. 

sJ2.  Siction  five  of  said  act  is  herebv  anu»nded  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  ").  There  sball  be  an  annual  me(»ting  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation at  Tnion  College^  on  the  day  ])receding  the  annual  com- 
njeneeinent,  at  which  the  olVicers  of  the  association  shall  be 
ehosen.  and  also  the  alumni  trustee  of  Union  College,  whose  elec- 
tion is  ])rovid(Ml  for  by  rh(»  amendnuMit  of  the  charter  of  Union 
(^ollege,  [)asse(l  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
on  June  second,   eiii:hteen   hundred    and   seventv-one.      Onlv   duly 

•  ft'  L  &. 

(puilified   mendxTs  of  the  association   uiuler  its  by-laws  shall   be 
entitled  to  vote  for  olhcers  of  the  associatioii  or  for  said  alumni 
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4.  To  issue  to  oaeh  party  in  interest  a  certificate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  ih\<  interest  in  such  lands  and  premises,  or  a  declaration 
of  trust  setting  forth  the  quantity  and  nature  of  such  interest. 

5.  To  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  the  rents  and  prof- 
its, in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  grading,  improvement,  and 
management,  and  all  charges  on  said  lands  and  premises,  and  all 
debt  incurred  on  account  of  said  management. 

fi.  To  distribute  the  surplus  of  such  proceeds  of  sales,  and  of 
rents  and  profits,  among  the  different  owners  of  said  lands  and 
premises,  in  proportion   to  their  respective  interests  therein. 

7.  To  reconvey  from  time  to  time  to  such  owners  respective- 
ly their  respective  shares  of  such  portion  of  the  said  lands  as 
shall  remain  unsold,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college,  such  reconveyance  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

8.  To  reconvey  to  such  owners,  respectively,  their  respective 
shares  of  all  the  unsold  portions  of  said  lands  and  premises,  sub- 
ject to  the  charges  thereon  and  the  expenses  of  improvements 
and  managemc^nt  theretofore  created  and  incurred,  and  to  assign 
and  pay  to  them,  respectively,  their  respective  shares  of  all  of 
any  of  the  said  proceeds  of  sales  and  rents  and  profits  aforesaid, 
remaining  afti^r  paying  thereout  all  expenses  of  grading,  im- 
provement and  management  and  all  debts  incurred  on  account 
thereof,  and  all  charges  thereon  or  on  said  lands  and  premises, 
when  thereunto  requested  in  writing  by  such  of  said  owners  as 
shall  at  the  time  own  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  lands  and  prem- 
ises so  conveved  in  trust  imder  their  hands  and  seals,  or  when* 
ever  the  said  trustees  of  Union  College  shall  elect  to  surrender  or 
put  an  end  to  such  trust. 

§2.  The  said  trust  may  be  created  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the 
said  owners  and  parties  interested  in  the  said  lands  and  premises 
and  the  said  trustees  of  Fnion  College  and  expressed  in  the  deed 
or  deeds  of  conv(\yance  of  said  lands  and  premises  to  the  said  trus- 
tees of  Union  College. — [Laws  of  1860 — Chapter  385.] 


AN    ACT 

To  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  city  of 

Schenectady. 

Passed  April  21,  1862:  three-fifths  being  present. 
§21.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
chase, in  tlie  corporate  name  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  from  the 
trustees  of  l^nion  College,  and  the  said  trustees  of  Union  Col- 
lege sliall  liave  j)ower  to  sell  and  convey  to  said  city,  the  building 
called  tlie  west  college,  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith, 
and  the  site  on  which  they  stand,  situate  on  Union  street,  in  said 
city,  and  lying  between  College  street  and  the  Erie  canal,  and 


